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A., article and photograph by, 219. 
Abutilon, zo. 
Acacia, 22,* 236. 
Act Now and Save a Year, 167.* 
Advantage of Buying Good Seed, The, 76. 
Agapanthus, 21. 
Alder buckthorn, 11.* 
Alfalfa in Eastern New York, 18.* 
All about Winter Protection, 168.* 
the ‘Herbaceous Spireas” 
Growing, 68.* 
Winter Crocuses Worth Growing, 
228.% 
Amaryllis, 21.* 
Angell, H. E., photographs by, 10, 19, 26, 
118, 127, 174, 222, 232. 
I. M., article by, 12. 
photographs by, 12, 13, 14. 
Annuals, 44. 
Another View of Roadside Gardening, 150. 
Answers to Queries, 42, 156, 162. 
Aphis, root, 44. 
Apiary, The, 148. 
Araucaria, 24.* 
Ardisia, 215.* 
Aronia, 11. 
Arrow-wood, 11. 
Artichoke, 162. 
Aruncus, 68.* 
Asparagus, 112.* 
Astilbe, 68.* 
Aucuba, 215.* 
Avenue and Shade Trees for North and 
South, 118.* 
trees for, 118,* 142.* 
Azalea, 215.* 


Worth 


Back Yard, The, 78. 

Balsam apple, 63.* 

Barberry, 176,# 207,* 223.* 

Barnes, P. T., article by, 19. 

Barron, Leonard, articles by, 112, 278. 
photographs by, 15, 21, 58, 59, 

60, 167, 181, 182, 215. 
Beals, Ella M., articles and photographs 
by, 78, 219. 

Bean, Lifting Power of a, 131. 

Beans, 12, 16.* 
in Florida, 282. 

Bebb, Robert, article by, 30. 

Beck, H. B., article by, 14. 

Bees, Diseases of, 148. 

Beets, 12,* 14. 

Begonia, 19,* 21,* 176,* 268.* 
tuberous, 175. 

Benzoin, 12. 

Berberis, 176,* 207,* 223.* 

Berckmans, P. J., articles by, 118, 142, 

273, 296. 
photographs by, 118, 142. 

Best Bulb for Winter Forcing, The, 114.* 
Climbers South and North, The, 273.* 
Way to Kill Gophers, 244. 

Start Seeds Indoors, 218.* 

Better Way to Keep Garden Notes, A, 210. 

Billings, Charles, article and photograph 

by, 219. 

Bittersweet, 224.* 
false, 292.* 

Bladder senna, 12. 

Blake, I. W., article by, 32. 

Blanton, A. B., article by, 219. 

Book reviews, 34, 86, 202. 

Border, hardy, 190.* 

Boughton, Alice, photographs by, 216, 

217, 271. 
Braunton, Ernest, photographs by, 24, 25. 
Bruce, V. R., article and photographs by, 
17. 


Buckthorn, 11. 

Buffalo berry, 12. 

Bulb Department, 136, 198. 
for forcing, 114.* 
growing, 122. 

Bulbs, 9. 
Dutch, 263. 
Four Ways of Planting, 126.* 
Growing in Moss, 198. 
House Temperature for, 131. 
in flats, 114,* 115.* 
planting, 126,* 172,* 177, 250.* 
storing, 175.* 

Butter test, 34. 


Cable, Lucy Leffingwell, article by, 271. 
Cahoon, Evelyn Prince, article by, 176. 
Caladium, 175. 

California Department, 238, 284. 
Home Gardening in, 225.* 

Calla, 20.* 

An Ever-Blooming Yellow, 182.* 
spotted, 182.* 

Campanula, 116.* 

Canna, 175. 

Cannas for Central Texas, 14. 

Carrots, 13.* 

Cattleya, 215.* 

Cauliflower, 16.* 

Cedar, 265,* 266.* 

Celestrus, 224,* 292,* 294.* 

Celery, 28, 30. 

Cercis, 23.* 

C. F. S., article by, 238. 

Chicks in the Garden, The, 4o. 

Chickweed, 156. 

Chokeberry, 11, 224,* 236.* 

Chrissinger, Mary H., article and photo- 

graph by, 221. 

Christmas and Lenten Roses, 278.* 
Cheer Outdoors All Winter, 222.* 
Daffodils and Narcissus for, 66.* 
gifts, 271.* 

“New” Potatoes at, 221. 
plants, caring for, 263.* 
Presents, Plants as, 215.* 
Rose, The, 210. 

Clarke, Harold, articles by, 24, 268. 

Clematis, 112.* 
propagating, 156. 

Climbers, best, 273.* 

Clivia, 21.* 

Cob meal, 44. 

Coldframe, 116.* 

Colutea, 12. 

Conifers, English effects with, 264.* 

Controlling Cranberry Worms, 198. 

Cooking Department, 100. 

Corn, 13, 14,* 44. 

Discovered in Europe, 231. 
seed maggot, 156. 

Cornus, 70.* 

Craig, John, photographs by, 112, 138, 234. 

Cranberry tree, 11.* 

Worms, Controlling, 198. 

Crategus, 10,* 70.* 

Crocuses, 112,* 123,* 176.* 
forcing, 136. 
winter, 228.%* 

Cucumbers, 14. 

Cummins, Anna K.., article by, 136. 

Currants, 42, 112.* 

Alpine, 12. 
Cycas, 270.* 
Cyclamen from seed, 132.* 


Daffodil, 174,* 177.* 
Daffodils for Christmas, 66.* 
Dahlia, 175, 176.* 


Date farm, 232.* 
Day Lilies, A New Way to Use White and 
Blue, 180.* 
Desirable Shade Tree for the South, A, 
236. : 
Diseases of Bees, 148. 
Disposing of Surplus Plants, 78. 
Dogwood, 70.* 
Don’t Burn Your Autumn Leaves, 192.* 
Drecena, 268,* 270.* 
Drake, C. O., article by, 74. 
Drummond, A., article and photograph by, 
136. 
Duerr, H. O., article by, 252. 
Dugmore, A. R., photographs by, 1o, 11, 
70, 125, 167, 181, 184, 224, 236, 288. 
Dump Heap, Transforming a, 221.* 
Duties for the Late Fall, 190.* 
New Year, 282. 
You Must Not Neglect, 290. 
Dyke, Albert J., article by, 194. 


Earl, Howard M., article by, 294. 
Early Fall in Southern Gardens, 74. 
Eges, How I Get Winter, 286.* 
My Way of Feeding for, 194. 
Elder, fo. 
Elzagnus, 12. 
Elm, 119.* 
Empress tree, 120.* 
E. M. S., article by, 106. 
Endive, 14. 
English Effects with Hardy Conifers, 264.* 
E. S. P., article by, 198. 
Euonymus, 71,* 184,* 300.* 
Ever-Blooming Yellow Calla, An, 182.* 
Evergreen and Avenue Shade Trees, 142. 
shrubs, 184.* 
Evergreens, planting, 296. 
protecting, 169.* 
Everyone Should Grow Celery, 28. 
Experiment Worth Trying, An, 298. 


Fall planting, 176. 
Your Opportunities in, 112.* 
Work in Orchard and Garden, 188. 
Farm Problems in the Tropics, 92. 
Fattening Turkeys, Ducks and Geese, 236. 
F. E. B., article by, 246. 
Feeding the Light Brahmas, go. 
Ferris, Richard, article and photographs 
by, 276. : 
Fertility, Maintenance of, 196. 
Fertilizers, 46, 106, 162. 
for Potatoes, 46. 
Ingredients of, 106. 
Ficus, 268,* 270.* 
Field Crops, 298. 
Fisk, G., photograph by, 67. 
Flats, bulbs and seeds in, 114,* 115.* 
Flea beetle, 42. 
Fletcher, S. W., articles by, 64, 94. 
photographs by, 64. 
Florida, Growing Beans in, 282. 
“Flower” of January, A, 288.* 
Flower Seeds for Present Sowing, 115.* 
Flower-bed for Thirty Cents, A, 219.* 
Flowering trees, 22. 
Flowers All Winter for $2.00, 122.* 
summer, 19.* 
Foliage Plants Other Than Palms, 268.* 
For and Against Raising Grain, 94. 
Forcing crocuses, 136.* 
best bulb for, 114.* 
tulips, 114, 115.* 
Formalin for seeds, 146. 
Four Plans for a 75x150 Ft. Lot, 178.* 
Ways of Planting Bulbs, 126.* 


Fourth Annual “Round-up” of Gardening 
Stories, 218.* 

Frames, 116.* 

Freesias, 123.* 

Fritillaria, 134.* 

Fruit trees, pruning, 188. 

Fruits, ornamental, 10,* 70;* 134,* 236.* 

Fuchsia, 20.* = 

Fumigating box, 218.* 


Garden and Farm News, 154, 232. 
Enemies, 234. 
herbaceous, 116,* 117.* 
notes, keeping, 210. 
plans, 177,* 178.* 
Publications, 34, 86, 202. 
That Bloomed After Frost, A, 220.* 
Gardenia, 250,* 282.* 
Gardening in California, 225.* 
roadside, 150. 
Stories, Fourth Annual ‘Round-up 
of, 218.* 
wild, 172.* 
Gardner, A. V., article and photograph by, 
286. 
Geranium, 284.* 
Geraniums Raised from Seed, 28.* 
Ginkgo, 121.* 
Gladiolus, 175.* 
Goatsbeard, 68.* 
Goldenrod and Spirea, 34. 
Gooseberries, 112.* 
Gophers, 244, 
Gorgeous Newly Discovered Tulips, The, 
181.* 
Grafting, 74.* 
Grain, raising, 94. 
Grape Training in the Cold North, 138. 
Grapery, cold, 162. 
Grapes, 113.* 
Graves, N. R., article by, 231. 
photographs by, 11, 12, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 26, 49, 58, 59, 61, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 112, 113, 120, 126, 
127, 130, 134, 136, 171, 172, 173, 
175, 176, 177, 182, 207, 215, 222, 
223, 224, 228, 229, 230, 231, 236, 
250, 255, 268, 270, 273, 274, 275, 
279, 280, 282, 292, 294, 300. 
Greenhouse, 290. 
benches, 284. 
business, starting, 64.* 
construction, 64. 
for $80, a Home-Made, 17.* 
interior, 1.* 
Pleasures and Profits of a Small, 15.* 
Rescuing a, 219. 
Why You Want a, 9. 
Greensmith, Herbert, article by, 190. 
Grinstead, Hugh F., article by, 234. 
Growing Beans in Florida, 282. 
Bulbs in Moss, 198. 
Celery with Corn, 3o. 
Wild Flowers from Seed, 62.* 


Hainly, S. D., article by, 152. 
Halesia, 22.* 
Hardy Border, The, 76, 190. 
Plants for Northern Michigan, 94. 
shrubs, 76.* 
Harrison, John, articles by, 98, 200. 
Hawthorn, 10.* 
Hazelnuts for the Home Garden, 124.* 
Heating, 65. 
a Hotbed Without Manure, 220.* 
Hedge, evergreen, 170.* 
Hedges, A New Idea in Trimmed, 128.* 
Helleborus, 210, 255,* 278, 279,# 280.* 
Hemlock, 144,* 266.* 


Hens, 288.* 
Hepaticas, 63.* 
Herbaceous garden, 116,* 117.* 
Hessian fly, 298. 
Hibiscus, 63.* 
Hickory, 73.* 
Nut Grafting, 74.* 
Hill, Anna Gilman, article by, 78. 
Hints for Watering, 238. 
Hippeastrum, 21.* 
Hobble-bush, ro. 
Hodgdon, A. L., article by, 104. 
Holder, C. E., photograph by, 119. 
Holly, 215,* 222,* 223.* 
Home Gardening in Southern California, 
225.* 
Grown Daffodils for Christmas, 66.* 
Home-Made Contrivances, 32. 
Fumigating Box for House Plants, 
218.* 
Garden Roller for $1.10, 219.* 
Greenhouse for $80, A, 17.* 
Honeysuckle, 274.* 
Hornor, C. B., article and photographs by, 
183. 
Horcord, F. H., article and photograph 
by, 220. 
Hose arrangement for garden, 32. 
Hotbed Without Manure, Heating A, 220.* 
Hotbeds, the Time for, 242. 
House Plants, 28, 132. 
foliage, 268.* 
fumigating box for, 218.* 
That Flourish in Low Tempera- 
tures, 183.* 
Temperature for Bulbs, 131. 
How I Get Winter Eggs, 286.* 
to Lift, Cure and Store Summer 
Bulbs, 175.* ; 
Make the Dairy Pay, 200. 
Raise Cyclamen from Seed, 132.* 
We Can Beat the World at Wild 
Gardening, 172.* 
Hudson, Leslie, article by, 126. 
Hyacinth, 123,* 124.* 
Roman, 215.* 
Hyacinths in Five Weeks, 282. 


Tlex, 72,* 215,* 222,* 223.* 
I. M.A., articles and photographs by, 218, 
220. 
Improving Boiled Potatoes, 100. 
Ingredients of Fertilizers, 106. 
Insects, 42, 156, 298. 
on the Umbrella Tree, 234. 
Tris, 80,* 113.* 


Jack, Annie L., article and photograph by, 
76. 

January, A “Flower” of, 288.* 

Jasminum, 275.* 

Jenkins, E., article by, 28. 

W. H.., article and photograph by, 18. 
Jenney, Charles Elmer, article by, 150. 
Jerseys, the Ideal Family Cow, 88. 

Jones, G. S., article by, 106. 
Jonquils, 123.* 


Keeping Hens Profitably, 152. 

: Plants in Good Condition, 106. 
Tomatoes until New Year’s, 218.* 

Kerr, J. W., article by, 73, 125. 

Kieffer Pears in December, 84.* 

Killing the Bugs, 294. 

Kirby, A. M., article by, 66. 
photographs by, 61, 66. 

Kohlrabi, 14. 


Lawn, worms in, 44. 
L. B., article by, 131. 
Leaves, autumn, burning, 192.* 
Leible, F. C., article and plans by, 178. 
Lepachys, 76. 
Letson, Thomas W., article by, 282. 
Lettuce, 13,* 17.* ; 
disease, 66.* 
growing commercial, 64.* 
Libocedrus, 142.* 
Lifting Power of a Bean, 131. 
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Ligustrum, 72.* 
Lilac, 23,* 113.* 
Lily, 112.* 
Golden Gleam, 61.* 
lemon, 62.* 
of-the-valley, 173.* 
nankeen, 100. 
propagating, 220.* 
sacred, 219.* 
The New Yellow, 61.* 
Lindera, 12. 
Little Jobs Worth Doing, 74. 
Living-Room, An Outdoor, 188.* 
Locust, 236. 
L.S.B.S., articles and photographs by, 
28, 132. 
L. T, D., article by, go. 
Lycium, 11,* 12, 128.* 


McAdam, Thomas, articles by, 38, 61, 80, 
100, 134, 172. 
McCollom, W. C., articles by, 15, 115, 
168, 250. 
photographs by, 15, 16, 17, 114, 
115, 116, 131, 168, 250. 
McColm, G. C., photograph by, 167. 
McFarland, J. H., photographs by, 11, 12. 
23, 68, 167, 172. 
McLean, George G., photographs by, 20, 
25. 
Magnolia, 10, 11,* 118.* 
Maidenhair tree, 121.* 
Maintenance of Fertility, 196. 
Make Your Yard Attractive All Winter, 
176.* 
Marble, Flora Lewis, article and photo- 
graphs by, 62. 
Markets and Marketing, 78, 186, 236. 
Marr, T. E., photograph by, 118.* 
Marshall, J. A., article by, 250. 
Matrimony vine, 11,* 12, 128.* 
Maxwell, Henry, articles by, 134, 182, 
282. 
Meadowsweet, 69.* 
Melia, 119,* 234. 
Meller, C. L., article and photograph by, 
218. 
Merkel, H. W., article by, 131. 
Methods of Fattening Poultry, 186.* 
M. G. S., article by, 88. 
Miller, Anita M., article and photograph 
by, 84. 
C. H., photograph by, 74. 
Wilhelm, articles by, 58, 130, 181, 
228, 264. : 
Mock orange, 76. 
Mohler, John E., article and photographs 
by, 240. 
Monkey Puzzle and Its Kin, The, 24.* 
Montbretia, 175. 
Month’s Reminder, The, 9, 57, 111, 167, 
215, 263. 
Moore, Clement, photograph by, 215. 
More About the Gardenia, 282.* 
Morris, C. O., article by, 88. 
Morse, W. H., article by, 284. 
Moss, Growing Bulbs in, 198. 
Mountain ash, 224.* 
Mulch, fall, 156. 
Muller, M., article by, 231. 
Mushrooms, 16.* 
Muskmelons, Secret of Good, 88. 
M. W.., articles by, 244, 288, 300. 
My Way of Feeding for Eggs, 194. 


Nankeen Lily Seeds at Last, too. 
Narcissus, 124.* 
for Christmas, 66.* 
Nasturtium Pest of 1908, The, 204. 
Plant Five Feet Across, A, 82.* 
New Idea for Trimmed Hedges, A, 128.* 
Potatoes at Christmas, 221. 
Way to Use White and Blue Day 
Lilies, A, 180.* 
Yellow Lily, The, 61.* 
Northern Michigan, Hardy Plants for, 
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Nuts, 73,* 124. 
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Oldest Flowers in Cultivation, The: 
Crown Imperial, 134.* 
Mourning Iris, 80.* 
Prickly Pear, 38.* 
Opuntia, 38.* 
Orange, 270.* 
Ornamental Fruits in Winter, 236.* 
of August, 10.* 
of October, 134.* 
of September, 70.* 
on Hardy Evergreen Shrubs, 
184.* 
Our Roof Garden Among the Tenements, 
216.* 
Outdoor Living-Room, An, 188.* 
Opportunities in October, 140. 


Paddock, E. S., photograph by, 279- 
Pandanus, 269,* 270.* 
Pansies, 30.* 
Parker, Lulu G., article by, 210. 
Parsley, 14. 
Pasture, seeding for, 42. 
Patterson, C. W., article by, 114. 
Pears, Kieffer, 86.* 
Peas, 13, 14,* 42, 44. 
Pecan Nut Industry, 30. 
Pelargoniums, 284.* 
Pendleton, W. E., articles by, 36, 68, 180. 
Peonies, tree, 136.* 
Pepper, H. H., photographs by, 113, 134. 
Perennial garden, 179.* 
Perennials, fall sowing, 117. 
Periploca, 273.* 
Persimmon, 156. 
Personal Experiences, 30, 84, 210. 
Phyllocactus, 184.* 
Plan, garden, 177,* 178.* 
Plant Euonymous Outdoors for Winter 
Color, 300.* 
Names, Registration of, 131. 
Your Garden Now, 111. 
Planting bulbs, 126,* 172,* 177, 250.* 
Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and 
Shrubs, 296. 
evergreens, 296. 
Flowers and Vegetables, 26. 
style in, 240.* 
Tulips in December, 250.* 
Plants as Christmas Presents, 215.* 
caring for, 106. 
disposing of surplus, 76. 
foliage, 268.* 
hardy, 94. 
Pleasures and Profits of a Small Green- 
house, 15.* 
Poinsettia, The, 232.* 
Poplar, 118.* 
Porch and Window, Summer Flowers for, 
19.* 
Potato yield, 156. 
Potatoes, Fertilizers for, 46. 
Improving Boiled, roo. 
“New,” at Christmas, 221. 
Poultry, 40, 90, 152, 194, 252, 286. 
Methods of Fattening, 186.* 
Practical Garden Hose Arrangement, A, 
32. 
Suggestions for Rustic Work, 276.* 
Prairie Department, 244. 
Preserving the Greenhouse Benches, 284. 
Prickly Pear, 38.* 
Primrose, 215.* 
improvement in, 231.* 
Propagating clematis, 156. 
Lilies from Leaf Cuttings, 220.* 
Roses at Home, 136. 
Protecting and Pruning Fruit Trees, 188. 
evergreens, 169.* 
Roses from Winter Cold, 136. 
Protection, winter, 168.* 
Pruning fruit trees, 188. 
grapes, 138.* 
Prunus, 236.* 
Puckett, Emma, photograph by, 184. 
Pure Butter Test, 34. 
Pyrus, 71.* 


Radishes, 13. 
Real and Fancied Yields, 246. 


Really Busy Month, A, 57. 
Redbud, 23.* 
Registration of Plant Names, 131. 
Rehder, Alfred, articles by, 10, 70,.134, 
184, 236, 292. 
Reinwardia, 20. 
Rescuing a Greenhouse, 219. 
Results from Forcing Crocuses, 136.* 
R. E. T., article and photograph by, 220. 
Rhamnus, 11. 
Rhubarb, 112.* 
Rhus, 10,* 11. 
Ribes, 12. 
Richardia, 20,* 21. 
Riis, Jacob A., article by, 216. 
“Ring Around the Rosy” Style of Plant- 
ing, 240.* 
Roadside Gardening, Another View of, 
150. 
Robinia, 236. 
Rolfs, P. H., article by, 234. 
Roller, a home-made, 219.* 
Roof Garden Among the Tenements, Our, 
216.* 
Rosa rugosa, 11,* 76, 113.* 
Rose bugs, 156. 
Christmas, 210, 255,* 278, 279,* 280.* 
Department, 136. 
Roses, 171.* 
Christmas and Lenten, 278.* 
in fruit, 222,* 236.* 
propagating, 136. 
protecting, 136. 
Ross, C. R., article by, 282. 
Rubber plant, topping, 270.* 
Rustic work, 276.* 


Sacred Lilies in Thirty Days, 219.* 
Sambucus, Io. 
Sanitary Milk vs. the Family Cow, 98. 
Saunders, Charles F., article and photo- 
graphs by, 225. 
Saylor, H. H., photographs by, 1, 216, 
Scilla, 173.* 
Seat, garden, 276,* 277.* 
Secret of Good Muskmelons, 88. 
Seed, Advantage of Buying Good, 76. 
sowing, 9, 26, 28, 42, I15, 
218.* 
wild flowers from, 62.* 
Seedlings, transplanting, 116. 
Seeds in flats, 114,* 115.* 
Seibert, Mrs. W. P., article and photo- 
graph by, 218. 
Selling the Surplus Products, 78. 
Sequoia, 265.* 
Shade, plants for, 44. 
trees for, 118,* 142,* 236. 
Shaded Places, Wild Plants for, 78.* 
Sheep-berry, 10.* 
Shellbark — the Best of Our Native Nuts, 
The, 73.* 
Shepherdia, 12. 
Shrubs, Evergreen, Ornamental Fruits on, 
184.* 
for the South, 104. 
Two Very Hardy, 76.* 
Sidman, Charles A., article and photo- 
graphs by, 129. 
Skunk cabbage, 288.* 
Small Fruits, 138. 
Greenhouse, The, 188, 290. 
Smith, B. H., photograph by, 263. 
Smut, Treating Seed Oats for, 146. 
Snowberry, 134.* 
Snowdrop tree, 22.* 
Snowdrops in a Veranda Box in March, 
134. 
Southern Department, 26, 132, 188, 242, 
282. 
Gardens, Early Fall in, 74. 
Sow Pansies Now, 30.* 
Sowing Vegetables in August, 12.* 
Spencer, J. H., article and photographs 
by, 122. 
Spice bush, 11. 
Spinach, 13. 
Spindle tree, 300.* 
Spirea, 112.* 
and Goldenrod, 34. 


132, 


Spireas, herbaceous, 68.* 
three summer-blooming, 36.* 
spring planting, 177. 
Spruce, 264,* 267.* 
Starting a Greenhouse Business on Small 
Capital, 64.* 
Steed, Thomas J,, articles by, 26, 30, 74, 
132, 188, 242, 282. 
photographs by, 30. 
Stenson, W., article by, 188. 
Steps, 275.* 
Stevens, Will W., article and photographs 
by, 188. 
Storing bulbs, 175.* 
Vegetables Over Winter, 234.* 
Strawberry bed, 170.* 
Strawberries, 16.* 
Success with Tree Peonies, 136.* 
Suggestions, 92, 146. 
Sumach, 10.* 
Summer Flowers for Porch and Window, 
19.* 
house, 276,* 277.* 
Sweet gum, 120.* 
S. W. F., article by, 42. 


Take Care of the Christmas Plants, 263.* 

Tamarisk, 23.* 

Tecoma, 273.* 

Texas, Central, Cannas for, 14. 

Thiers, G. M., photograph by, 112. 

Thimble Flowers in the North and West, 
76. 

Three Summer-blooming Spireas That Are 
Often Confused, 36.* 
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Tibbitts, H. C., photograph by, 284. 

Tidy Little Date Farm, A, 232.* 

Tilton, Harriet E., article by, 136. 

Time for Hotbeds, The, 242. 

T. McA., article by, 192. 

Tomatoes, 17.* 

keeping, 218.* 

Tompkins, Jabez, article by, 222. 

Transforming a Dump Heap, 221.* 

Treating Seed Oats for Smut, 146. 

Trees and Shrubs, 76, 104, 240, 300. 

planting, 296. 

avenue, 118.* 

Christmas, 263.* 

evergreen, 142.* 

flowering, 22. 

Robbing Flower Beds, 44. 

shade, 118, 142,* 236. 

That Are Loved for Their Flowers, 
lag Aas 

Trillium, 172.* 

Tropical farming, 92. 

Troth, H., photographs, by, 21, 23, 25, 
66, IOI, 120,.144, 159, 173, 175, 192, 
269. 

Troy, J. P., photographs by, 38, 80, 134. 

Trumpet creeper, 273.* 

Tuberose, 175. 

Tulip, 215.* = 

tree, 120.* 
Tulips, Darwin, 130.* 
forcing, 114, 115.* 
late planting, 250.* 
newly discovered, 181.* 
Wild and Run-Wild, 58.* 
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Turnips, 13.* 
Two Very Hardy Shrubs, 76.* 


Udo, A New Winter Salad, 129.* 

Ulmaria, 68.* 

Ulmus, 119.* 

Umbrella tree, 10, 119,* 234. 

Underwood, S. K., photographs furnished 
by, 73> 124. 


Valentine, F. H., articles by, 40, 78, 94, 
186, 236. 
photograph by, 186. 
Van Alstyne, K. R., photograph by, 280. 
Vegetables, 28, 234. f 
for August Sowing, 12.* 
scoring, 234.* 
Veranda box, 134.* 
Viburnum, 10,* 223.* 
Vines and Trailers, 292. 
best, 273.* 
With Attractive Berries, 292.* 
Vitex, 23.% 


Wallis, E. J., photographs by, 264. 
Warthin, Aldred Scott, article and photo- 
graph by, 128. 
Watering, 238. 
Wayfaring tree, Io. 
Weeks, Grace L., photograph by, 82. 
Wellingtonia, 265.* 
What is Gained by Growing Grass in the 
Orchard, 248. 

Must Be Done This Month, 132. 

White fly, 234. 


Wild and Run-Wild Tulips of Europe, 
The, 58.* 
flowers from seed, 62.* 
gardening, 172.* 
Plants for Shaded Places, 78.* 
Wilson, J. E., article by, 82. 
Winans, R. M., articles by, 146, 196. 
Window and Porch, Summer Flowers for, 
19.* 
Ge The, 106. 
Winter attractions, 176,* 222,* 
Bloom in the South, 104. 
Care of Hens, The, 252. 
crocuses, 228.* 
flowers, 122.* 
protection, 168.* 
Wistaria, 275.* 
Withe-rod, 11.* 
W. M., article by, 76. 
Wonderful Improvement in Primroses in 
One Year, A, 231.* 
Worms, 44. 
W. T., article by, 298. 
Why Everyone Should Buy Darwin 
Tulips Now, 130.* 
We Like the Geranium, 284.* 
You Want a Greenhouse, 9. 


Yew, 266.* 
moving, 162. 
Young, W. J., article by, 136. 
Your Christmas Gift to the Children of 
the Tenements, 271.* 
Opportunities in Fall Planting, 112.* 
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ed SHINGLE STAINS 


Green & Green, ee s., Los Angeles, Cal. 


RETAIN THEIR BRIGHTNESS «i ONDITIONS of CLIMATE 
NO OFFENSIVE ODOR NO WASHING OFF 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PARTICULARS CHEAPER BUT BETTER THAN PAINT 
TTA PIC IE oa aD EL eee DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 


ld, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids; F. T. C & Co., Seattle, Spok Tacoma, 
AW Zale aiid Portland. om aKaate Hirsch & Co, 113 Front St, Suarreanctscet Cal. 2 0 9 B R O A D S T R E E T, B O S T Oo N 


By a new Canadian writer: 


Nursery Products for Early 


Autumn Plantings . SOWING SEEDS 
Straw berrice 7 Sess ba yates aaa ee ak IN. DANN 


ties. A special list will be mailed by request. 
Order at once and avoid disappointment. By 


Paeonias Of all Hardy Flowering Plants, these have if We 

gained and are holding popular favor more ia NELLIE Ly McCLUNG 
than any other outdoor flower. Blooming in § \ 
eatly Spring, the roots should be planted in 


September. Ask for our special list of varieties. i MY RS McG LUNG is a 
Evergreens and have become a garden necessity. Every lawn, i i s 
Gonifers even of highly developed beauty, can be made 3 new writer who has 


more beautiful by their proper use. Consult 


our LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT. e mM both humor and sentiment 
Bulbs We import many tons of Hyacinths, Tulips, : f 


Boxwood 


Bay Trees 


Ask for CATALOG 25 Visit our Nurseries - 


Narcissus, and other kinds from Holland, also zt and her account of the small 


quantities of Japanese, French, and Baelish 
Bulbs. Our Autumn Bulb Catalos will be 
mailed on application. 


Never in the history of the Nursery business 
has such a magnificent collection of Boxwood 
been offered to lovers of beautiful plants. We 
have thousands of plants in every shape 
and form. 


Our collection of hundreds of specimens are 
well known, having been admired by thousands 
of visitors from all parts of the country. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
NURSERYMEN AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Watsons and their neigh- 
bors—centring around small 
: © Danny and the Pink Lady 
—will surprise and delight all lovers of 
bright fiction. Frontispiece. 
$1.00 
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or the Fresh Air Reader 


geese is not a volume in this list which is not ray needed in 
field of outdoor interest for which it is intended. 


NAVIGATING THE AIR 


Published under the auspices of the Aero Club of 

America. Illustrated with remarkable photographs by 

many experts. $1.64 postpaid 
THE ARAB HORSE 

By Spencer Borden. 


24 photographs. $1.29 postpaid 


The Geographical Library 


NEAREST THE POLE 


By Robert E. Peary. With a map, frontispiece in 
color and many fine photographs. $5.14 postpaid 


FIGHTING THE POLAR ICE 
By Anthony Fiala. $4.12 postpaid 
Very fully illustrated, 


THE OPENING OF TIBET 


By Perceval Landon. $4.18 postpaid 


THE PASSING OF KOREA 
By Homer B. Hulbert. A.M., F.R.G.S. $4.18 postpaid 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA 
By Dr. W. A. P. Martin $4.14 postpaid 


FLASHLIGHTS IN THE JUNGLE 
By C. G. Schillings. $4.19 postpaid 
Each very fully illustrated from photographs. 


FIJI AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 
By Beatrice Grimshaw. 64 pages of remarkable 
photographs. $3.24 postpaid 
THE NEAR EAST 


By a friend of the Sultan and King Peter of Servia. 
48 pages of photographs. $3.23 postpaid 


AMERICAN ANIMALS 
By Witmer Stone and Wm. E. Cram. 6 colored paint- 
ings and 94 extraordinary photographs from life. 
$3.37 postpaid 
AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES 
By Dayid Starr Jordan and B. W. Evermann. 10 colored 
plates. 100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 
text cuts. $4.40 postpaid 
THE MOTH BOOK 
By Dr. W. J. Holland, 48 colored plates and many text 
cuts. $4.35 postpaid 
THE SHELL BOOK 


By Julia E. Rogers. 
and white from photographs. 


8 plates in color; 66 pages black 
$4.40 postpaid 
The Farm Library 


FARM MANAGEMENT 
By Professor Fred, W. Card. 


SOILS: 
Them. 


How to Handle and Improve 
By 8S. W. Fletcher. 


FARM ANIMALS: Cows, Horses, 
Sheep, Swine, etc. By E. V. Wilcox. 
COTTON 


By Prof. C.W, Burkett and Clarence H. Poe. 


Each copiously illustrated from photographs. 
$2.20 postpaid 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


THE REPTILE BOOK 


By Raymond L. Ditmars. Illustrated with eight plates 

in color and 128 in black and white from photographs, 

which excel anything now existing on this subject. 
$4.37 postpaid 


THE FROG BOOK 


By Mary C. Dickerson. 16 plates in color and nearly 
300 black and white, from photographs by the author. 
$4.34 postpaid 

THE MUSHROOM BOOK 


By Nina L. Marshall, 24 colored plates, 24 black and 
white and about 100 text cuts. $3.32 postpaid 


MOSSES AND LICHENS 


By Nina L. Marshall. 32 pages of half-tones, 16 color 
plates and 1445 line drawings. $4.43 postpaid 


THE TREE BOOK 
By Julia E, Rogers. 350 beautiful photographic illus- 
trations (16 in color) by A. R. Dugmore. $4.44 postpaid 


NATURE’S GARDEN (Wild Flowers) 
By Neltje Blanchan. 32 colored plates, 48 black and 
white. $3.35 postpaid 
WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES 


By H. Isabel Adams. 
full-page color plates. 


Illustrated with 75 remarkable 
Boxed $10.38 postpaid 


COUNTRY RESIDENCES IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA 


By Louis V. Le Moyne. 500 photographs and complete 
ground plans of each estate. $8.25 postpaid 


COUNTRY HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS 


By Oliver Bronson Capen. 
Wentworth Higginson. 
tographs. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
By Chas. Edw. Hooper. A complete manual of house- 
building in the country, with 380 photographs and plans. 
$3.36 postpaid 
LO! THE TOP OF THE CONTINENT 
By Dr. Fred’k A. Cook. 


Introduction by Thomas 
Profusely illustrated from pho- 
$5.57 postpaid 


Many photographs and maps. 
$2.73 postpaid 
THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER 


By Geo. D. Abraham. % photographs, 


$5.10 postpaid 


The Garden Library 


LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


By Leonard Barron. Ilustrated. $1.18 postpaid 


FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 


By G. A. Wooison. Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid 


THE WoRLD‘s WoRK 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw YORK. 


the particular 


The Garden Library ( Continued ) 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Many Experts. IJustrated. $1.17 postpaid 


DAFFODILS—NARCISSUS, AND 
HOW TO GROW THEM 
By A. M. Kirby. $1.17 postpaid 


WATER-LILIES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


By H. S. Conard and Henri Hus. $1.17 postpaid 


(In Preparation) 


VINES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Wm. McCollom. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM 
By I. L. Powell. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING 


By Charles L. Goodrich. 63 pages of photographs. 
$1.10 postpaid 


DRIVING 


By Francis M. Ware. 
orate gold binding. 


113 illustrations and very elab- 
$10.38 postpaid 


HOW TO PLAN THE HOME GROUNDS 


By S. Parsons, Jr. 56 illustrations. $1.10 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN 
By S. W. Fletcher. $2.22 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
By Edith L. Fullerton. 250 photographs. 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN 
$1.88 postpaid 


200 photographs 


$2.26 postpaid 


More than 200 photographs. 


HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS 


By H. D. Hemenway. 10 illustrations from photographs. 
31.07 postpaid 


THE DOG BOOK 


By James Watson. 

Illustrated from photo- 
craphs, paintings, and 
rare engravings. Price 
per part, $1.10; com- 
plete.$12.00 subscription. 


THE POULTRY 
BOOK 
Edited by Willis Grant 
Johnson and George O 
Brown, with the assist- 
ance of many expert American breeders and the late 
Harrison Weir, the great English authority. 36 color 
plates and 636 other pictures. One volume, $7.50 
subscription. 


A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS 
By J. Wilkinson Elliott. 50 illustrations ; 
binding, boards. $1.72 postpaid 


HOW TO KEEP BEES 
By Anna Botsford Comstock. 
graphic illustrations. 


THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


Many photo- 
$1.10 postpaid 


4 What is a fair rental for a given 
property? Ask the Keaders’ Service 
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EACH VOLUME PRACTICAL and COMPLETE 
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These volumes willcover everyimportant 
department of fruit, vegetable and flower | 
gardening from the home point of view. 
Not a scientific treatise, but written in a 
lively, attractive style. It is the first series 
of low-priced hand books on gardening 
that has appeared in America. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


PUBLISHED RECENTLY 
Water-Lilies and How To Grow Them 


By Henri Hus and Henry S. Conard 


OTHER VOLUMES READY: 


Lawns and How to Make Them 
By Leonard Barron 
For the first time the subject of lawn 
seed mixtures is set forth and explained. 
32 photographs, net, $1.10. Postage 8c. 


Daffodils—Narcissus and How To 
Grow Them By A. M. Kirby 
Written from the standpoint of Ameri- 
can conditions. -Illustrated from photo- 
graphs, net, $1.10. Postage 7c. 


Roses and How To Grow Them 
By Many Experts 
In text, practical; in subject and qual- 
ity of illustrations, beautiful, net, $1.10. 
Postage 8c. 


A practical garden knowledge, with full cultural details, 
of the best water-lilies and other aquatics, by America’s 
great authority on the family, making of ponds and small 
gardens, and all the inside facts about their successful 
management. Prepared with the cooperation of James 
Gurney of Tower Grove Park, St. Louis, the pioneer 
cultivator of this gorgeously flowered family. A book 
which will add to the pleasure of all garden lovers. 


Ferns and How To Grow Them 
By G. A. Woolson 
The growing of hardy ferns, both in 
the garden and indoors, net, $1.10. Post- 
age 8c. 


31 pages of photographs, net, $1.10. Postage 7c. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 133 East 16th St., New York City 


anything to do with the soil, will find an interesting and readable as well as a 


| ea FARMER, every man who has a country place, every person who has 


practical guide of agriculture in 


Ghe FARM LIBRARY 


FARM MANAGEMENT 


By FRED. W. CARD 


Covers such matters as the Pur- 


chase of Property, the Comparative 
Values of Crops and Stock, Market- 


ing, Business Forms and Accounts. 


An ideal work showing how farms 
are turned into solid business prop- 
ositions. 

62 illustrations 


Net, $2.00 Postage 20c 


SOILS: How to Handle and 
Improve them 
By S. W. FLETCHER 


Fine illustrations 


Net, $2.00 Postage 20c 
FARM ANIMALS 


By E. V. WILCOX 


Horses, Cows, Sheep, Swine, etc.; 
their care, breeding, rations, diseases, 
etc. 63 illustrations 


Net, $2.00 Postage 18c 
COTTON 


By CHARLES W. BURKETT and 
C. H. POE 


62 illustrations 
Postage 20c 


Net, $2.00 


IN PREPARATION 


FARM EQUIPMENT: Houses, 
Barns, Tools and Planning Home 
Grounds. 


CEREALS: Wheat, Corn, Oats, etc. 
FORAGE CROPS: Hay, Alfalfa, etc. 
FIBRE CROPS: Tobacco, Flax, etc. 


ROOT CROPS AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 

MARKET GARDENING AND 
SPECIAL INDUSTRIES 

FRUITS 


THE FARM HOME 


Doubleday, Page (Q Co., 1335 E. 16th St., New ork 
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THE NEW NATURE LIBRARY 


HAS JUST BEEN COMPLETED IN FIFTEEN LARGE VOLUMES 


vol VOLE 
ANIMALS SUTTERFLIES 
ANCHAN Du STONE & CRAM HOLLAND 
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6000 pages, 430 plates in color, nearly 4000 half-tones, most of them from life, and 2590 other illustrations, in 
all 7000 pictures of Animals, Birds, Fish, Butterflies, Moths, Insects, Wild Flowers, Trees, Reptiles, Shells, etc. 


HE last volume, “‘Shells,’’ is ready for shipment, so that incomplete sets may now be filled. ‘To 

produce the “‘Nature Library’’ has taken ten years of careful and painstaking endeavor and this is 

the most important book enterprise in which we have engaged. Many manuscripts submitted have 

been rejected as not being up to the standard of excellence established. Throughout we have insisted 

_ that the information should be accurate and scientific and at the same time presented in an interesting 
and “‘live’’ way. As completed, this work is 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY 


: : *1.<. | While accurate and scientific, I have found them (the volumes) very readable. 
John Burroughs, in the General Introduction, v Burroughs, in the General Introduction, writes: The treatment is popular without being sensational. This library is free 
from the scientific dry rot on the one hand and from the florid and misleading romanticism of much recent nature writing on the other. It is a 
safe guide to the world of animal and plant life that lies about us.” 


TITLES AUTHORS 


Vol. 1. Bird Neighbors Vol. 6. Butterflies Wolppelelemiarees W. J. Holland William E. Cram A. R. Dugmore 
Vol. 2. Game Birds Vol. 7. Moths Vol. 12. Frogs L. O. Howard Julia E Rogers Nina L. Marshall 
Vol. 3. Bird Homes Vol. 8. Insects Vol. 13. Reptiles David Starr Jordan . Witmer Stone Raymond L. Ditmars 
Vol. 4. Animals Vol. 9. Wild Flowers Vol. 14. Mosses and Lichens | Neltje Blahchan B. W. Evermann Mary C. Dickerson 
Vol. 5. Fishes Vol. 10. Mushrooms Vol. 15. Shells With a general introduction by John Burroughs 


This is the time of the year that the ““Nature Library’’ is the most useful and we want to tell you how you can add this great work to your 
library. An entirely new plan of sale has been arranged and you will be surprised to learn the favorable terms we are able to make you. 


SEND FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AT ONCE 


TEAR OFF HERE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., 
133 EAsT 16TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Please send me descriptive circulars and full 


details of your new plan for the purchase of the 
Nature Library. 


-THE: 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S REMINISCENCES 
IN THE WORLD’S WORK 


Under the title ““Some Random Reminiscences 
of Men and Events,” by John D. Rockefeller, 
The World’s Work will begin, in the October 
number, the publication of a series of autobio- 
graphical articles which cannot fail to be of the 
utmost interest all over the world. 

In the opening chapter Mr. Rockefeller says: 


Ihave come to see that if my family and friends 
want some record of things which may shed light on 
matters that have been somewhat discussed, it is right 
that I should yield to their advice, and inthis informal 
way go over again some of the events which have 
made life interesting to me. 


Starting with this point in view he goes on to 
tell in a simple and frank way his experiences in 
many fields of effort. He discusses with straight- 
forward directness, without a particle of self- 
consciousness the statements which have so 
frequently been made against the Standard Oil 
Company in connection with the so-called 
oppression of rivals. He writes not in any 
way a defense, but gives the story of just what 
happened, and the reader is left to draw his own 
conclusions. 

His early struggle to get a start, his first job, 
the hazards of the oil trade, the building up by 
conservative management into a substantial 
business what had always been regarded as a 
mere risky adventure, the pen pictures of his 
early patrons and friends, his generous praise 
of those who worked with him, the statement 
that more credit has been given to him than he 
deserves in the building up of the Standard Oil 
Company, and his account of the founding of 
this great company, make a contribution to 
periodical literature more interesting than any- 
thing that has been published for many years. 

Mr. Rockefeller has much to say about the 
philosophy and conduct of business; the Ameri- 
can business man and his methods and inspira- 
tions, which he highly praises. He set forth 
also his ideas about giving effectively, and 
pleads for efficiency in philanthropy. This 
chapter is of striking interest and importance. 

On the other hand, he tells of his particular 
hobbies and pleasures, of road-building, survey- 
ing, and country life generally; of tree-planting, 
big-tree moving; of golf, which he says might 
almost be considered a training in the moral 
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se ‘To business that we love we rise betime pati 
3 And go to’t with delight.”—A ztomy and Cleopatra 


law; and discusses many other subjects which 
interest him and fill his days until, as he says, 
“no day is long enough.” 

There is a complete lack of egotism and the 
narrative has a charm and quiet humor which 
will be a revelation to people who do not know 
Mr. Rockefeller personally. ; 

The articles will run through the winter of 
1908, and will be fully illustrated with many 
new and interesting pictures. 


BOXES FOR COLLECTORS 


We have some mahogany boxes for collections 
of various kinds, photographs, 
shells, etc., and we had too many of them 
manufactured for us. They are of solid ma- 
hogany, and made with great care and exquisite 


workmanship. To sell out what remains of 
the stock, we offer them at half of what they 
cost. They will be carefully packed in a pine 
outside covering, but at this price, we must 
ask the customer to pay the express charges, 
which will be perhaps fifty cents, or less this 
side of Chicago. Size, inside dimensions, 203 x 
16 inches, and 14 inches deep, wood 4 inch 
thick. The price is $2.50, express not prepaid. 

So many people wrote for these mahogany 
boxes after they were mentioned on this page 
last month, that we repeat the offer. We 
should add that the boxes are dust-proof and 
close with an effective catch. 


NINETY-CENT NOVELS 


Last fall we began the publication of works 
of fiction which were too long to be considered 
a short story and too short to be accepted as a 
full-fledged novel. In these busy days, good 
books if they are short are not less attractive 


butterflies, - 
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for that reason, and we shall expect a great 
popularity for this set of books as they become 
better known. re: ee 

They are also especially attractive in; their 
makeup, with good illustrations inz*tolor, 
including large pictures in full color published 
as lining papers. The first volume wa$ Booth 
Tarkington’s story of a young American’s 
experiences in Rome, “His Own People,” and 
the second is Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s longer 
tale “The Spanish Jade,” with superb drawings 
by W. Hyde. Books in this series are coming 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward and Gertrude Ather- 
ton, and we hope and expect many other 
famous writers. ; 

ON JULY 15TH 
we published two books which ought to be 
acceptable in hot weather. We can _ best 
describe them by slight quotations from the 
books themselves. The first is “Potted 
Fiction,” by John Kendrick Bangs. 


This library of Condensed Best Sellers is designed 
to meet the literary needs of those who have troubles 
of their own so numerous that they have not much 
spare time to devote to the trials and tribulations of 
the heroes and heroines of the hour. It is the purpose 
of the United States Literary Canning Company, of 
Pennsylvania, to put up in small packages, of which 
this is a sample, the most talked of literary products of 
our best, if not most famous authors, in such con- 
venient form that they may be carried in a vest pocket, 
or a vanity bag, to be consumed as opportunity presents 
on trolley cars, between courses at quick lunch counters, 
between rubbers at bridge parties, or in those restful 
hours which the consumer may be called upon to en- 
dure at lectures, during after-dinner speeches of un* 
usual length, or between the acts of current dramas 
and comic operas. 


And the second is by Mrs. Nellie L. McClung, 
and is called “Sowing Seeds in Danny.” A 
little book of delightful humor. 


“Will you bring Daniel to see me to-morrow, James?” 
she said, as Camilla handed him his pail. “I would 
like to speak to his young mind, and endeavor to plant 
the seeds of virtue and honesty in that fertile soil.” 


A MISSION TO AFRICA 


Mr. E. A. Forbes, a member of the editorial 
staff of The World’s Work, is about to leave for 
a long journey to South Africa, the result of 
which will, we expect, be recounted in that 
magazine. His trip will include an important 
exploration up the Congo, and the facts about 
that much discussed Free State will be studied 
by an impartial student. 
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Hardy Perennial and Old Fashioned Flowers 
THAT CAN BE PRODUCED FROM SEED SOWN IN JULY AND AUGUST 


. > Fkt. 
Boddington’s Quality Double Hollyhocks Compannls (Ce Bell), single, rose, blue, : 
WHMIS Wb Gl oo Gaded6 oonepeOoooooN deooduDodneS $0 05 
Pkt. & Oz. Campanula, double, rose, blue, white mixed 05 
aoe ees oon DUD POH SP EpoRWRopUAGhao op $0 aA $0 af -Chrysanthemum Maximum ‘Shasta Daisy,”.. 05 
e ini ar a ar ~ y eli Parle 
Canary Yellow 10 50 Pele aMs (ier dy ne peue ; oepnine Park - 
Blood-Red a a Digitalis Gloxinieflora (Foxglove), finest mixed 05 
2 Gaillardia Grandiflora (Blanket Flower), Bod- 
Golden Yellow 1D a dinletonusime why brid Sieaserppertl eile ste-el= siete 
ae 10 20 Gypsophila Paniculata (Baby’s Breath) white.. 
2, Hesperis Matronalis (Sweet Rocket), mixed.... 


io 2 Lathyrus Latifolius (Everlasting Sweet Pea), 


10 50 

10 50 

10 40 

The above choice collection, including 12 varieties 
Boddington’s Quality Hollyhocks, $1; 8 varieties, 75 
cts.; 6 varieties, 60 cts. Pkt. Oz. 
Allegheny, Single Fringed, finest mixed..$0 10 $1 00 


Lobelia Cardinalis (Cardinal Flower), red 
Myosotis (Forget-me-not), mixed 

Cnothera (Evening Primrose), mixed 

Papaver Nadicaule (Iceland Poppy), mixed 
Papaver Orientale (The Oriental Poppy), finest 


Platycodon Mariesii (Chinese Bell Flower), 


A Primula Vulgaris (English Primrose), yellow 
Hardy Perennials Tritoma (Red-hot Poker), Boddington’s new 
Pkt. hybrids, mixed 
Achillea ‘‘The Pearl,’’ double white............ $0 10 Viola Cornuta (Tufted Pansy), mixed 
Aquilegia (Columbine), Boddington’s long 
spurred hybrids, mixed................-.-.-- $0 25 Collection of the above 20 useful varieties ..... $1.00 


Our Annual Mid-Summer Catalogue Now Ready for Mailing 


Contains a full list of Fall Bulbs at Import Prices. Pot Grown Strawberry Plants that will produce luscious 
berries next summer. A list of nearly five hundred Perennial Seeds that can be grown this year and 
that will Mower next—with full cultural directions as to sowing, and other valuable information. Besides 
the above our catalogue will contain descriptions of other seeds, etc., for the summer planting. 


This Valuable Catalogue will be mailed free to ARTHUR Ti. BODDINGTON, Seedsman 


BODDINGTON'S QUALITY HOLLYHOCKS all who will write and mention this magazine 342 West 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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| THE STORY OF A STRAW HAT. 

| 
| May 25—Bought by A Man. July 3—Wife finds hatin closet. Hasan Idea. 
AG June 1—Man couent in rain-storm. Hat slight- Ce ae ie we Woes eean? 
i \ ly gouled. ets a bowl of clean, lukewarm 
i i June 7—Wind-storm. Hat blown off Man’s water, a stiff brush, a drying cloth 
Ae ie. pel ; and a cake of Ivory Soap. Goes to 
\ ery head. Just misses mud-puddle. work. Looks at hat, ten minutes 
| 1 en VERY: Pe lane nal as proud later and is delighted ‘with it. 

\ 1 29 e a aS oi ie ie d July 4—Hat so clean Man fails to recognize 
i June 29—Another storm. Hat loo Saba it. Wife places itonhishead. Man 
i / | ably the worse for wear. Man’s wife dlRelited: ten 

} comment it . Ask ; tie : 

1 co ine Sse eee Li s he Aug. 4—Hat cleaned again with Ivory Soap. 
\ Cte | hat. Man greatly mortified. Leaves Sept. 4—Ditto. 

} oO | hat at home next day. Sept. 30—Ditto. And put away for the winter. 
; 5 

| \| Ivory Soap . 2 2. 994360 Per Cent. Pure. 
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[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 
generally taken as a standard. Allow six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


Why You Want a Greenhouse 


VERY reader of THE GARDEN MaAGa- 
ZINE should have a greenhouse or 
some substitute for it. Begin this month 
to lay your plans, for if the full benefit of a 
greenhouse is to be had during the coming 
winter, construction should be completed 
in late summer so that, as the crops of 
the garden outdoors mature and autumn 
approaches, succession crops may be started 
under glass to yield an unbroken supply 
until the spring opens up again. 

Have you ever thought what great oppor- 
tunities you miss if you do not have a green- 
house or, at all events, some hotbeds? The 
latter are partial substitutes, and if you 
begin with them you are almost sure to 
want a little greenhouse as time goes on. 

It is not true that you can get nothing 
for less than a thousand dollars. A 
hundred dollars has given other people 
really practical houses. Read the article 
on page 15 of this month’s GARDEN MacGa- 
ZINE and get inspiration from that. 

When winter comes and outdoor vegetation 
is at a standstill, the owner of a green- 
house serenely goes along enjoying work 
among growing plants, raising seedlings 
and producing flowers. By no means the 
least important advantage is in an abundant 
supply of luscious, tender, fresh, vegetables 

all the year round. 

' The easiest way to build a greenhouse 
is to get the lumber for the frame from 
someone who makes a specialty of green- 
house construction materials, and have it 
put together by a local carpenter. If you 
want the most perfect building ask some 
of the horticultural builders to give estimates 
on the proposed work. 

Elaborate details of construction do not 
improve the growth of the plants inside, 
although they may facilitate operations in 
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some way; but they are chiefly employed 
to make things look prettier. Better begin 
with the simple, businesslike house of the 
commercial style having an even-span roof. 

If you have any hotbed sash these can 
be used for the roof and sides by building a 
frame support of any convenient material. 
Such a greenhouse is a cheap one, because 
the sash can be taken off in summer and 
used for other purposes. 


SEEDS FOR INDOOR SOWING 


“New crop” vegetable and flower seeds 
are ready for delivery during the month. 
Send in your order early and get your supplies 
for winter forcing. Beans, lettuce, cucum- 
bers, radishes are easily grown vegetables. 
Among flowers pansies, cineraria, cyclamen 
and mignonette must all be sown now for 
early flowers next year. 

During August sow seeds for the winter 
supply of cauliflower, melons, tomatoes 
and cucumbers. ‘These are all tender plants 
and require the winter protection of a green- 
house. But just think how welcome the 
crops will be when no one else can get them 
from the garden! Cucumbers can be sown 
now in hotbeds and will yield in early 
winter. 

Carnations that have been growing out- 
doors during the summer must now be 
lifted and brought into the greenhouse for 
winter bloom. They will supply cut flowers 
until March or later. 

Pot up Easter lilies for forcing. Keep 
them in a cool, dark place under the benches 
until they are well rooted. 

Cyclamens that have been grown from 
seed must now be given their final shift 
into the flowering pots. 


SOW THESE OUTDOORS 


As the various crops mature clear the 
ground immediately, dig it over, turning 
in manure if necessary, and sow vegetable 
seeds for late crops. Most people miss this 
opportunity of having these vegetables, 
young and succulent, in late fall: Bush 
beans, peas, sweet corn, lettuce, beets, 
collards, turnips, and mustard. 

Sow rutabaga for winter storage. For 
next year’s plants make sowings now of 
salsify and globe artichoke. 

Harvest onions as soon as they are ready. 
Thin late sown crops that are above the 
ground so as to give plenty of room to the 
plants that remain. Success in late crops 
depends largely on giving the plants every 
opportunity to grow — thin out and cultivate. 

Sometimes mushrooms can be grown 
successfully in outdoor beds by spawning 
in August. If the compost material is 
available, it is worth while making the 


attempt. An old spent hotbed will often 
give surprisingly good crops. 


WATERING AND CULTIVATION 


Keep the wheel hoe working hard all 
through the summer drought. This is as 
good as the hose and an excellent substitute. 
The garden that is cultivated continuously 
does not suffer from absence of water. 

In the vegetable plot cultivate deeply 
cabbage, cauliflower, and celery. 

Water fruit trees, berry bushes, and 
everything that is making growth now for 
crops next year. 

Attention to bearing fruit trees now will 
show wonderful results in larger, more 
juicy fruit. Remember, the whole process 
of good development is pumping water 
from the soil and giving the tree a chance 
to do its part. 

Cut off strawberry runners that are not 
wanted for layers. Keep the beds tidy and 
trimmed. Plant new beds from pot-rooted 
layers any time after the first of the month. 
The dealers offer pot-grown strawberry 
plants now, and by setting them out during 
this month, you can be sure of getting 
reasonable crops next June. 

Cut out old canes of raspberries and 
blackberries, and thin out the stools to three 
or four shoots each. Top the bushes four 
or five feet. Cultivate, water and lay up 
the foundation for next year’s crop. 


BULBS ARE ARRIVING 


The earliest bulbs to arrive from Europe 
reach us in August. ‘These are from France 
and include the Paper White narcissus, 
Trumpet Major daffodil, alliums, jonquils and 
Lilium candidum; also autumn flowering cro- 
cus. Place your order at once and get the pick 
of quality. ‘First come, first served.” The 
reason why so few people get satisfaction with 
early forced ‘‘ Dutch bulbs” is because they do 
not get their orders into the dealer’s hands 
sufficiently early to get the French stock. 
Lilium candidum for outdoor planting must 
be handled in August, and every day that 
it is out of the ground weakens its vitality. 
It is perfectly hardy and once established, 
the beautiful white flowers of the Madonna 
lily will appear every summer. 

Take time by the forelock and send in 
your Dutch bulb order at the same time. 
Order now what you want of hyacinths, 
tulips, crocuses, Van Sion and Horsfeldii 
daffodils, and any other named sorts that 
have taken your fancy this year. Get the 
bulb order off your hands all at once and 
ask the dealer to ship “as received.” In 
this way you will not only get the best stock 
but you will be conferring a favor on the 
seedsman by relieving the usual rush later. 


Massa- 


Ornamental Fruits of August—By Alfred Rehder, *i. 


IS YOUR SHRUBBERY DEVOID OF FLOWERS NOW? 


THEN HAVE SOME OF THESE BERRIES. 


THEY WILL 


GIVE A MORE DIGNIFIED AND FITTING BEAUTY TO SUMMER HOMES THAN GAUDY BEDDING PLANTS 


Note—T his is the third of a series on “Ornamental Fruits for Every Month,” 


The Author has had a cosmopolitan experience, but writes these articles solely for American conditions, 


They were prepared at the best collection of trees and shrubs in America(the Arnold Arboretum) where Mr, Rehder studied while preparing most of the articles on trees and shrubs in 


the Cyclopedia of American Florticulture,” 


material from three points of vicw—those of the botanist, the cultivator, and the landscape designer. 


a attractive fruits 
of August are a 
very important group 
because they enliven the 
shrubbery at the time 
when there are very 
few flowers. Moreover, 
August is the great 
vacation month in 
America, and the Amer- 
ican summer homes 
could be made far more 
interesting by the use of 
these fruits. Since they 
are borne on hardy trees 
and shrubs they are 
more natural and fitting 
than the tender exotic 
bedding plants which 
give such a gaudy ex- 
hibition in parks, hotel 
grounds and other pub- 
lic places. The first 
cost of these trees and 
shrubs is greater, but 
they are more perma- 
nent and dignified and in better taste. 
They will increase in size and interest as 
the years go by, for they are continually 
changing and revealing new points of inter- 
est, while bedding plants are monotonous. 
The best thing you can do is to read this 
article now, mark the species that interest 
you most, try to see them this month and 
place your order now for what you want to 
plant this fall. Do n’t put it off, or you will 
forget it and lose a year or more.—EDITorR. 


One of the most characteristic berried 
shrubs of August is the sweet elder (Sambucus 


A conspicuous object of the country side is the 
staghorn sumach, which begins to show in August 


The bluish-black pendant berries of the sheep-berry (Viburnum Lentago) remain on the tree all winter 


Canadensis), which is commonly seen along 
roadsides and streams. In June it is covered 
with flat clusters of white flowers and by the 
middle of August it is weighted down by its 
wealth of purplish black berries in great 
nodding clusters. Of the European black 
elder, which is very similar, there are varieties 
with greenish and whitish berries. 


THE MAGNOLIAS 


The umbrella-tree (Magnolia tripetala) is 
beautiful in August with its cone-like crimson 
fruit surrounded at the base by the large 


. bright green leaves. 


The fruits of the swamp magnolia (/. 
glauca) are smaller and assume their red 
color somewhat later. In the Northern 
states this is a deciduous shrub, dropping 
its leaves in October. 

The Japanese Magnolia hypoleuca has the 
showiest fruit. This is a handsome large- 
leaved pyramidal tree which is hardy in 
sheltered situations as far north as Boston. 
The fruits are crimson and about six to 
eight inches long. 

The fruits of all magnolias are particularly 
beautiful in October when they open and 
disclose the large seeds of a brilliant scarlet 
color which are suspended for a while on 
slender threads before falling to the ground. 


THE EARLIEST HAWTHORNS 


An important genus as regards ornamental 
fruits is the hawthorn, of which there are 
numerous good kinds not in cultivation. 
They are either large shrubs or small trees, 
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Mr. Rehder has devoted his life to studying the hardy trees and shrubs of the world, He is one of those rare persons who understands his 


and most of them have 
red fruits. The earliest 
to ripen are Crategus 
Arnoldiana and C. sub- 
mollis, both native in 
New England. The 
large bright orange-red 
fruits begin to color in 
“August and drop soon 
after maturity in the 
beginning of September. 


THE VIBURNUMS 


The Japanese Vzbur- 
num tomentosum bears 
in August small scarlet 
berries in upright um- 
bels.  Whelibleraaites 
change to bluish black 
and drop in September. 
This shrub is also beau- 
tiful in June with its 
umbels of white flowers 
along the branches and 
has handsome foliage 
which turns to a deep 
blood red color in the fall. 

The wayfaring tree (Viburnum Lantana), 
exhibits in its fruits a similar change of color. 
These change from pale green to bright 
carmine and finally become black. It isa 
handsome shrub reaching a height of about 
fifteen feet and is well adapted for planting 
dry slopes and especially for chalky soil. It 
is one cf the earliest viburnums to bloom. 

The American wayfaring tree or hobble- 
bush (Viburnum alnijolium) grows less 
high but more spreading and its handsome 
fruits turn only from red to dark purple. 


Crategus Arnoldiana is the earliest of the thorns to 
ripen fruits. Native to New England 
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Its large leaves turn deep red in fall. It 
does not always do well in cultivation and 
demands a cocl and shady situation. The 
fruits of the withe rod (Viburnum cassinotdes) 
which appear in great nodding clusters 
change like those of the wayfaring tree from 
pale green to bright pink and finally dark 
blue and begin to shrivel in October. It 
is a very handsome shrub of neat and com- 
paét appearance usually about three to 
eight feet high, with large flat clusters of 
white flowers in June or July and hand- 


The magnolias have scarlet cone-like fruits which 
later open, disclosing scarlet seeds 


some foliage turning purple and vinous red 
in fall. ; 

Similar in foliage but of higher, more 
tree-like growth is the sheep-berry (Viburnum 
Lentago). Its pendulous clusters of bluish 
black frait remain on the tree all winter. 

Very beautiful in fruit is also the Japanese 
Viburnum dilatatum with numerous small 
scarlet berries in loose ample clusters. Less 
showy are the dark blue fruits of the well- 
known arrow-wood (Viburnum dentatum) 
and they usually do not stay very long on 
the branches since the birds seem to be 
very fond of them. The similar veined 
arrow-wood (Viburnum venosum), produces 
its flowers and fruits a little later. Both 
are handsome shrubs of compact habit and 
keep their foliage until late in fall. 

The cranberry tree (V. Opulus), was de- 
scribed in July and the black haw (V. pruni- 
jolium) will be mentioned in October. 


ROSES WITH ATTRACTIVE FRUITS 


In August some of the roses begin to show 
their brightly colored hips. One of the 
most handsome is the Japanese Rosa rugosa 
with large bright scarlet hips which remain 
until midwinter. The large single flowers 
of purple or white continue to appear 
sparingly until late in fall when the dark 
green glossy foliage assumes beautiful orange 
and scarlet hues. Of the native roses, the 
meadow rose (Rosa blanda), is the earliest 
to show its scarlet hips. It is followed later 
by the swamp rose (Kosa Carolina), the 
glossy rose (Rosa /ucida), the pasture rose 
(Rosa humilis), and Rosa nitida, which all 
have bright scarlet fruits. The last three 
species hold their fruit almost the whole 
winter. They are all low shrubs spreading 
by suckers and well adapted for rocky slopes 
and for borders of shrubberies. In fall the 
foliage assumes a bright yellow or red 
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The conspicuous bright red berries of the matrimony vine. 


color. Also the European Rosa villosa and 
R. cimnamomea, with scarlet to crimson, 
and R. spinosissama, with deep maroon to 
black fruits, are very handsome. The latter 
is one of the most beautiful single roses in 
bloom when it is often almost covered by 
large white or light pink flowers. _ 

The alder buckthorn (Rhamnus Frangula) 
is attractive with its numerous berries chang- 
ing from red to glossy black among the shin- 


The alder 
buckthorn bears immense numbers of berries 


Changing from red to glossy black. 


ing foliage which stays on the shrub until late 
in fall and turns finally bright yellow before 
falling. Prettier still is the Carolina buck- 
thorn (Rhamnus Caroliniana), with scarlet 
berries in August changing to black in Sep- 
tember and remaining almost until mid- 
winter. Both are thornless, medium-sized 
shrubs growing about ten feet high or more 
and sometimes tree-like. The Dahurian 
buckthorn (Rhamnus Dahurica) is like the 
common buckthorn (Rhamnus cathartica), 
but differs in the longer and more glossy 
leaves. It is a thorny shrub with black 
berries becoming conspicuous only after 
the leaves have fallen late in autumn and 
remaining through the winter. 


THE CHOKE BERRIES 


Closely allied to the mountain ashes, 
though only low shrubs, are the choke- 


Excellent as a vine or hedge 


berries. They grow as well in dry as in wet 
situations. In June they bear numerous 
clusters of white flowers followed in the 
black chokeberry (Aronia nigra) by shining 
black berries ripening during August and 
dropping in September. Somewhat later 
the purple chokeberry (Aronia atropurpurea) 
ripens its dark purple fruits which remain 
until midwinter or in a shriveled state until 
spring. Another species will be mentioned 
in October. The foliage of all kinds as- 
sumes a handsome deep red color in fall. 


THE SUMACHS 


Several species of sumach begin to show 
in August their large upright clusters of 
beautiful crimson or scarlet fruits and in 
September and October their handsome 
pinnate foliage assumes brilliant tints of 
scarlet. The largest of them is the staghorn 
sumach (Rhus typhina or R. hirta), which 
sometimes becomes a small tree up to thirty 
feet high and is easily distinguished by its 
thick velvety branches. 

The shining sumach (Rhus copallina) is 
smaller and more often a shrub. Its leaves 
are of a dark glossy green and smaller than 
those of the preceding species. The smooth 
sumach (Rhus glabra) which is a shrub 
rarely more than ten feet high is similar 
to the staghorn sumach, but has perfectly 
glabrous branches and leaves. All the 
sumachs are well adapted for planting on dry 


Several roses have distinct merit as fruiting shrubs, 
Rosa rugosa is the best known 


The changing colors of the withe-rod from green to 
pink and then deep blue give life to the shrubbery 


and sunny banks. As the flowers are poly- 
gamous fruiting plants should be selected. 


OTHER INTERESTING AUGUST FRUITS 


The brilliant scarlet berries of the spice- 
bush (Lindera Benzoin or Benzoin aestivale) 
ripen in August but they usually soon 
disappear, as the birds are very fond of them. 
This shrub, which reaches a height of about 
twelve feet, has handsome foliage which 
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turns bright yellow in fall, and in early 
spring its small but numerous yellow flowers 
are conspicuous. It prefers a moist situation. 

A handsome shrub especially adapted 
for dry and exposed situations is the buffalo- 
berry (Shepherdia or Lepargyrea argentea). 
The small scarlet berries thickly clustered 
along the branches form a pleasing contrast 
with the intense silvery hue of the small 
leaves. The edible berries stay on the 
branches until midwinter if not eaten by 
the birds. This shrub sometimes attains 
a height of eighteen feet and becomes tree- 
like. It has stiff, spreading and rather 
thorny branches. To secure fruit, it is 
necessary to plant staminate and pistillate 
bushes together. 

A handsome shrub is the alpine currant 
(Ribes alpinum) when studded with the 
bright scarlet berries which ripen in August 
and remain attractive till September. It is 
a valuable shrub for planting under the shade 
of trees where few other shrubs succeed. 
The leaves remain fresh until late in fall. 

An interesting shrub is the bladder senna 
(Colutea arborescens) with inflated bladder- 


like pods of pale green color prettily flushed . 


purple on the side exposed to the sun. They 
begin to appear about the beginning of 
August and continue together with the 
yellow papilionaceous flowers until the 
frost sets in. The shrub prefers sunny 
positions and is not quite hardy, but even 
if partly killed the young shoots, springing 
from the old wood, flower and fruit usually 
the same year. 

Eleagnus multiflora ripens in August its 
numerous dark-red fruits much smaller than 
those of EL. Jongipes and the still prettier 
#. umbellata produces its clusters of dark 
red berries which often almost cover the 
branches, rarely before September; they 
remain for some time after the leaves 
have dropped. These two species grow 
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The tong nanging clusters of red berries of the 
‘cranberry tree (Viburnum Opulus) are familiar to all 


higher and are of more spreading habit 
than Hleagnus longipes. 

The matrimony vine (Lyciwm Chinense and 
L. halimijolium, usually called erroneously 
L. barbarum or L. Europaeum), is really 
a shrub but it is easily trained as a vine. It 
is particularly beautiful when growing over 
rocks and walls with its long and slender 
branches weighed down by the brilliant 
scarlet berries which show conspicuously 
against the bright green foliage because the 
color of the leaves remains unchanged until 
winter. 


Vegetables for August Sowing—By I. M. Angell, 


EVEN THOUGH YOU HAVE JUST MOVED INTO A NEW PLACE, IT IS NOT TOO LATE TO 
PLANT A SCORE OF VEGETABLES FOR FALL USE AND START SUPPLIES FOR EARLY SPRING 


jt will be a surprise to many to realize 

that a score of vegetables may be 
started during the month of August and be 
enjoyed the same year. Some will make a 
sure crop under ordinary conditions and 
others will be well worth risking for the 
interest of the experiment. ‘Therefore, even 
though you may have moved from one place 
to another in midsummer, there is still time 
to do some gardening. 

Our experiences show that all these vege- 
tables are worth a trial for August sowing: 
Bush string beans, beets, carrots, celery, 
turnip-rooted chervil, collards, corn, corn 
salad, cucumbers, endive, lettuce, mustard, 
Welsh onion, parsley, peas, salsify, radishes, 
spinach, turnip. 

Make sowings of all these vegetables on 
the first day of the month, or as near to it 
as possible, for if the fall be an early one the 


Young beets large enough for greens from a sowing 
made August 5th 


‘season will be rather short for maturing 


crops before frost catches them. The hardy 
vegetables need cause no anxiety on this 
score as a little frost does not injure them, 
some of them being safe if left till November 
for harvesting. Tender sorts may require 
some protection, such as newspapers or old 
rugs spread over them on the approach of 
cold nights. 

Several degrees of frost will be endured 
by lettuce, radishes, beets, spinach, endive, 
turnips, parsley, and carrots. 


SOME ACTUAL RESULTS 


Beans.—Very often the best string beans 
of the season are the product of an August 
sowing. Nothing is lost and much is gained 
by sowing beans early in the month, for an 
August first sowing was in bearing by Sep- 
tember 2oth, nearly three weeks ahead of 
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Sow turnips early in August for pulling in October 
—they like the cooler weather 


those planted ten days later. The latter 
planting yielded from the 7th to the 23rd of 
October. Even so late a sowing as the third 
week in August produced full sized pods 
before frost; still so tardy a start is not to be 
recommended except where earlier plantings 
are impossible. Improved Golden Wax was 
the variety sowed August first. 

Peas.—While not so profitable as string 
beans, peas are an interesting crop for 
August sowing. They are sensitive to 
adverse conditions and would probably 
never equal a June yield, from plantings 
of the same variety. Maincrop peas sowed 
the first week in August bore in early 
October. A better record was made by 
Gradus, an excellent sort having pods and 
peas of unusually large size. In sweet- 
ness and productiveness it is also a leader. 
From a sowing on August rst pods were 
gathered in less than seven weeks. 

Carrots.—If sowed in the early part of the 
month carrots will yield roots that are sweet 
and tender and large enough for immediate 
use, but not sufficiently mature for storing 
purposes. Early Scarlet Horn is excellent 
where a small and early kind is wanted. 

Lettuce.— August sowed lettuce is one of 
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the most satisfactory crops of the season, 
when conditions are favorable. To counter- 
act the effects of a possible hot or dry season, 
ease in watering and shading should be 
arranged for when sowing. Seed planted 
August 3rd produced leaves large enough 
for the table before the middle of September. 
Well developed heads from the same sowing 
were gathered from early October until after 
the middle of November, a twenty foot row 
giving us lettuce that would have cost two 
dollars if bought in the stores. An ordinary 


peach basket inverted over the plant as it 
is growing will blanch lettuce sufficiently to 
give an attractive color, and at the same 
time it allows a sufficiency of light and 
Black-seeded Simpson is the 


ventilation. 


13 
October and even November. A_ very 
early variety, such as Peep o’ Day or 


Golden Bantam will yield full-sized ears in 
October. The stalks of these sorts, being 
so short and slight, might be protected from 
the first touches of frost. The sowing made 
August rst reached perfection October 15th. 

Radishes. — This is the quickest crop of 
all, maturing in eighteen days or more 
according to the variety. We have made 
the best record with the rocket sorts, but 
consider Bright Breakfast one of the finest 
for quality. Sowings may be made even as 
late as September. 

Turnips. —The White Egg variety of 
turnip was sowed August 1st and pulled the 
third week in October, having reached a 


Early Scarlet Horn carrots, photographed November 18th, from sowing made on August Sth 


variety most highly recommended for August 
sowing. 

Sweet Corn. — Corn is one of the doubt- 
ful crops, as it may not come to perfection 
before severe frost, but if the season be 
favorable there is great satisfaction in being 
able to provide fresh corn for the table in 


size of four inches length and more than 
seven inches around. 

Spinach. — A _ satisfactory variety of 
spinach for August sowing is the Victoria. 
Our August ist sowing produced plants 
that were large and tender by the middle 
of October. One measured in circumfer- 


To keep up the supply of salads, both lettuce and endive may be sown during this month. 
Both photographed on October 20th from sowings of August Ist 


Crisp-as-Ice lettuce on the jeft; curled endive on the right, 
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September scene in an August planted garden. 


ence five feet lacking three inches. If the 
season be uncommonly hot, try collards 
instead of spinach. 

Beets. — Another vegetable that may be 
safely recommended for August sowing is 
the beet. An August ist sowing yielded 
tender young roots by the fourth week in 
September. ‘They reached full size late in 
October. The growth was more vigorous 
than early plantings from the same package 
of seed. There would have been an excel- 
lent crop of greens even had the roots failed 
to mature. As it was the planting provided 
us with tender roots for the table for six 
weeks. Columbia, an excellent sort, was used, 


Peas are worth a trial. 


It would be desolate but for these late crops 


Endive. —Sowed August 1st, endive 
reached full size by the middle of October. 

Kohlirabi is a cool weather vegetable and 
will endure considerable frost. It is worth 
trying for an August sowing,since it matured 
in two months when sowed the first week in 
July. 

Cucumbers, in a favorable season, might 
reach pickling size before frost, and could 
be added to the list. 


PREPARATIONS FOR SPRING 


Besides sowing for immediate returns 
there are a few things that must be done 
now in order to have fresh vegetables in 


If they do not mature there is httle lost; if they succeed they are a welcome 
fall vegetable 
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the early: spring. Welsh onions are sown 
now for leaves to be used for seasoning in 
early spring; salsify, to leave in the ground 
till spring; celery plants may be set out in 
August for a late crop; mustard will yield 
leaves large enough for use in less than a 
month; corn salad, to protect during the 
winter and use in early spring. Turnip-rooted 
chervil should be sowed in August to prevent 
the seeds drying out as they would if kept 
till spring; they will not germinate till the 
following season. 

Parsley sown on August ist made a 
growth of three inches, giving plants large 
enough to transplant to a box for winter 
growth indoors. It thrives in the same 
conditions as other houseplants and makes 
a constant and vigorous growth. A half 
dozen roots in a box that measures a foot 
square will be sufficient for a family of 
ordinary size. 

One point is important in all seed sowing 
in hot dry weather. The soil must be firmly 
pressed after the seeds are planted. As 
soon as the seedlings reach a size where 
cultivation is possible, the surface soil should 
be well stirred and kept so during the entire 
season. This treatment keeps down the 
weeds and provides a mulch to prevent the 
escape of moisture. 


Cannas for Central Texas 
By H. B. Beck, Central Texas 


EY my opinion, cannas represent an 

indispensable group of summer bed- 
ding plants, and for the last ten years I have 
tried to grow as good and if possible better 
flowers than those of my neighbors. But 
as I have been forced to rely on Eastern 
experiments and advice not at all suited to 
this section of the country, it is needless to 
say that my task has not been an easy one. 

The first lesson I learned was that for a 
permanent summer effect, the beautiful 
Crozy type, which is too delicate to stand 
the sun and wind, must be discarded and that 
the more hardy Italian and hybrid classes 
must be depended upon. I next learned 
to make my beds lower in the centre than 
on the edges and that, in order to strengthen 
the plants for the irrigation required to 
induce vigorous growth and bloom, it was 
best to put on from six to twelve inches of 
fresh stable manure in the spring and six 
inches more in mid-summer. I also found 
that there are no dwarf cannas in this 
climate, the Little Express growing four feet 
high instead of eighteen inches and Austria 
attaining a height of eight feet by the 
middle of July. 

While many beautiful varieties, like Black 
Beauty and King Humbert, are too delicate 
for our bright, clear sunshine and ceaseless 
winds there are some that succeed wonder- 
fully well. Austria, the best yellow, is a 
superb and constant bloomer, Pennsylvania 
and Louisiana are gorgeous reds, and 
Allemania is a fine blend of red and yellow. 
They give excellent results from the middle 
of April to the roth of December, and with 
the addition of Flamingo are among the 
best varieties. 
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No. 1, greenhouse, 40x9 ft. Cost $250 


No. 2, Measuring 75x12 ft. Cost $1,000 


No. 3, 90x12 ft., with frames, cost $2,000 


Pleasures and Profits of a Small Greenhouse —By W. C. McCollom, “, 


NOT NECESSARILY A RICH MAN’S HOBBY, BUT A POSSIBILITY FOR ANYONE WITH TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY DOLLARS AND A SMALL PLOT OF GROUND — HOW IT INCREASES THE RETURNS FROM THE GARDEN 


|e suburban place that is occu- 

pied through the winter should have 
a greenhouse. It’s well enough to talk of 
the beauty and winter comfort of ever- 
greens and red berries and shrubs with 
brightly colored bark but during the cold 
weather there is nothing like the joy of seeing 
things grow. Besides the pleasure a green- 
house gives us, there is a real tangible value 
in growing flowers and vegetables for house- 
hold use and besides there is always a chance 
to dispose of the surplus at good prices and 
thus make our hobby partially if not wHolly 
self-supporting. 

Somehow we associate greenhouses with 
millionaires, but there is really no reason 
for it. Of course, a large amount of money 
can be expended on a greenhouse just the 
same as on a house or barn, if it is a rich 
man’s hobby, but a small greenhouse can 
be erected at a very small expense. 

The first one I built (shown in the pic- 
ture) cost only $250 complete. In fact it did 
not really cost that, for it was built by a 
gardener and his assistant and the bill for 
material was $147. This house is built in 
the form of a pit, with 8-inch concrete 
walls, ventilated, and heated with hot 
water. The house is forty feet long and 
nine feet wide. While this little house has 
given me a great deal of pleasure, I should 
recommend a house a trifle larger if you 
can afford it. 

The one in the second picture cost about 
$1,000. This house is 75 x 12 ft. — plenty 
large enough to grow all the spring plants 
for a large place, besides furnishing fresh 


_vegetables during winter. 


The third house I built is 90 x 12 ft. with 
heated frames running the entire length. 
It is built with concrete walks and walls 
and iron braces throughout. It is the kind 
of a house that can be used for growing 
anything from orchids to cabbage, and 
cost about $2,000. 

While there is considerable to learn 
about running a greenhouse the same is 
true of any kind of gardening. It is not 
necessary to employ a gardener, although 
of course it makes success surer. A man 
can care for a small greenhouse and attend 
business in the city. If one must be absent 
during the day, some assistance will be 


necessary to ventilate the greenhouses, but 
this is a comparatively simple matter. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


But suppose we have a_ greenhouse, 
what can we grow? The general answer 
to this is almost everything. It is possible 
to have beans, tomatoes, cauliflower, radish, 
and lettuce in mid-winter, besides an end- 
less variety of flowers. The idea with a 
greenhouse is to keep it working all the 
time. As soon as a crop is gone from the 
benches it should be replaced with another. 
It is surprising how much can be grown in 
a small greenhouse properly handled. 
In one season in the thousand dollar house 
I raised from seed about 1,000 celery plants 
and had celery ready for use by August rst. 
I also grew about 300 cabbage plants and 
the same amount of cauliflower, 60 egg- 
plants and 120 peppers all ready to use in 
June and July. I grew 150 muskmelons 
that ripened in the latter part of July, 
300 tomatoes with fruit ready for picking 


by July 1st, and over 300 lettuce plants. 
Besides this I raised about 2,000 early plants 
for the flower garden, such as asters, ager- 
atum, amaranthus, carnations, heliotrope, 
cosmos, scabiosa, stocks, salvia, snapdragons, 
single dahlias, tuberous rooted begonias, 
verbenas, petunias, pansies, celosias and 
so on. During the summer I grew a crop 
of chrysanthemums and cut about 1,000 
flowers of the very best quality. Ihave taken 
a number of prizes at chrysanthemum 
shows with the product of this house. 


STORING TENDER BULBS 


The growing of plants, flowers and vege- 
tables is not the only useful factor of a 
greenhouse. It also solves the problem of 
storing tender bulbs, such as cannas, dahlias, 
caladiums, gladioli and so on during 
winter. But its greatest use is in the help 
it is to the garden in the spring. With the 
smallest kind of a house to start your seeds 
in, you can beat your neighbors’ gardens 
by a full month. Just think cf sweet corn 


Build a greenhouse now and raise your seedlings in flats with tomatoes, etc., overhead 
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on your table on July 1st, when everybody 
else is satisfied if the corn is “knee high.” 

Although I grow vegetables, flowers are 
really the principal crop. I usually 
grow at least 2,000 each of tulips, narcissus, 
and hyacinths, too stocks, 200 Easter 
lilies, 2,000 freesias, I00 cyclamen, 100 
cineraria, 2,500 lily-of-the-valley, besides 
quantities of mignonette, primulas, lilacs, 
daisies, roses, and carnations. Returns of 
this kind can only be brought about by 
careful attention. to crops and keeping the 
benches filled at all times with growing 
plants. If you allow weeks or even days 
to elapse between crops, the lost time can- 
not be made up. 

While the details of running a greenhouse 
involve some study, as a matter of fact they 
are comparatively simple. Suppose we take 
mid-summer as the starting point when our 
hothouse will have nothing in it but chrys- 
anthemums. About August ist, sow the 
seed of tomatoes and cucumbers, using good 


All winter, and until the outdoor crops are ready, 
beans are grown in succession 


forcing varieties of both. Sutton’s Winter 
Beauty, Stirling Castle, Comet and First 
Best are all good tomatoes, and I have 
found Telegraph to be the best cucumber. 
The young plants are kept growing in pots 
and when large enough are planted in the 
benches in the end of the house nearest the 
boilers, as they both like heat. I  ferti- 
lize them heavily and keep them rather dry 
during dull damp weather. 

About September 1st I begin to sow 
cauliflower seed and continue to sow it 
every two or three weeks until January 1st — 
just enough to give about four dozen plants 
at a time. These are pricked off into a large 
flat box when large enough, taking pains to 
keep them growing. Tthey are never allowed 
to get stunted, but are benched when they 
are about four inches high. Radishes and 
chervil are sown between the cauliflower as 
soon as it is planted. They will be ready 
for use before the cauliflower crowds them 
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Unless you have eaten greenhouse cauliflower you 
have not tasted this vegetable at its best 


out. A good strain of the early Erfurt 
cauliflower is the best forcer and can always 
be depended upon. 

I also sow glass house lettuce every 
three weeks beginning September ist, and 
handle the young plants the same as the 
cauliflower, except that in planting I allow ten 
inches for lettuce and fifteen for cauliflower. 

As soon as ten linear feet of bench are 
empty, it is refilled with good soil and after 
waiting a day or two for the soil to warm up 
and get a trifle dry, some Black Valentine 
or Early Mohawk bush beans are sown 
in rows about one foot apart. I never sow a 
quantity of any vegetable at one time, but 
sow about every three weeks to keep up a 
succession. 

A good way to grow parsley, without taking 
up a great deal of space, is to take a butter 
tub, clean it inside by burning, bore holes 
about six inches apart in the sides with a 
three-quarter-inch bit, lift some old roots 
from the garden in September, and plant 
them in the tub so that the crown of the 
plant projects from the hole. Also plant 
some roots in the top. The result is a 
ball of green parsley all winter To give 
parsley a dark green color, water it occasion- 
ally with nitrate of soda, using a teaspoonful 
to two gallons of water. 


ECONOMIZING SPACE 


Rhubarb is planted under the benches 
where it does not take up any valuable space. 
Old roots are brought in from the garden and 
forced. It is a good plan to divide the roots, 
leaving only one eye to a clump. Put the 
rhubarb in the coolest end of the house. 
Seakale is forced in much the same manner, 
only the seeds are sown in the garden in 
early spring. The roots are lifted and 
stored, and brought in as required. The 
seakale is forced in the warmest end of the 
house. Mushrooms are grown under the 
benches. A good plan is to have a 


BBE 


Fresh strawberries are always welcome and are 
easily had in spring 
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double decked bench, using the lower one 
for mushrooms and the top one for low 
plants. 

Of the flowers, stocks, cyclamen, migno- 
nette, and cineraria are sown about the same 
time—August 15th. They will all flower the 
first season, except the cyclamen, which must 
be kept until the following winter. Cycla- 
men can also be sown in March. The 
stocks, cyclamen, and cineraria can be grown 


‘in pots, but the mignonette should be planted 


in the bench. Use the coolest end of the 
house for the mignonette and the cineraria 
and the warm end for the cyclamen and 
stocks. 

All bulbous flowers, such as tulips, nar- 
cissus and hyacinths should be potted or 
boxed up as soon as received, and buried 
outside until they have made root. It is 
not advisable to force tulips or narcissus 
before the holidays, but a few hyacinths can 
be grown early. After the holidays, however, 
the tulip and narcissus can be forced in 
quantity. Cover the bulbs outside in very 


Mushrooms under the bench are a sort of extra 
profit for plants grow above 


heavy weather to prevent the ground from 
freezing, as it is then quite difficult to get 
them out. Lilies, when received, should be 
potted up and covered lightly with ashes, but 
must be brought in if it freezes hard outside. 
Another grand bulbous plant is the freesia. 
This should be potted or boxed during 
August and forced in a frame as the young 
plants must not be kept too wet before they 
start to grow. 

Lily-of-the-valley is received in cases from 
Europe. Although costing a trifle more I 
always get the cold storage pips as they can 
always be depended upon. I have found 
it best to plant them in sand and place 
them right on the pipes in the warmest part 
of the house. They are kept dark and well 
sprayed until the leaves show pretty well 
when they must be removed to the light to 
give a good color to the foliage. Lily-of- 
the-valley if properly handled will be 


of $6.48. 
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Frames outside are convenient for growing let- 
tuce in winter and seedlings in spring for trans- 
planting to the garden 
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ready for cutting in from eighteen to 
twenty days. 

In the outside frames, we grow water- 
cress, parsley, pansies, spinach, lettuce, 
chervil and tarragon. In fact, an outside 
frame, if heated, is as good for growing low 
plants as the greenhouses. 

It is impossible in the limits of a short 
article to go extensively into the handling 
of a greenhouse. If we consider that it is 
simply an artificial way of duplicating sum- 
mer conditions in the winter, its care should 
not be especially difficult. The mechanical 
part of constructing a greenhouse is quite out- 
side the province of this article. Ifthe build- 
ing is properly constructed, the rest is easy. 


Fresh tomatoes every day in the year are only 
possible when the outdoor supply can be supple- 
mented like this 


A Home-made Greenhouse for $80-—By V. R. Bruce, 3% 


HOW THE PROBLEM OF A CHEAP BUT SERVICEABLE GREENHOUSE FOR WINTER USE WAS OVERCOME BY 
ONE AMATEUR — INGENIOUS METHOD OF AUTOMATIC VENTILATION AND HEATING BY NATURAL GAS 


A HERE are many persons who would 

have a small greenhouse large enough 
in which to start a great many plants for 
yard and house, and still have room for 
lettuce, radishes, parsely, etc., also a place 
to start winter bulbs, if they only knew what 
a nice little house can be built and fully 
equipped for even less than $80. 

Though I longed for a greenhouse I could 
not see how I could possibly afford one, as 
even the very smallest ones advertised cost 
much more than I could afford. My dis- 
content and restlessness set me to figuring 
and I found I could build a house which 
would be quite large enough for about $60 


‘— one in which I could spend my few spare 


hours very enjoyably and satisfy the desire 
to work with plants and dig in the soil during 
winter. 

From a nearby contractor who was 
tearing down some old tanneries, I secured 
twelve sash 36 x 42 in.,containing nine 10x 12 
in. lights, at six cents a light, making a total 
These were put into the cellar 
where I have a work bench, and during 
the evenings for two or three weeks I painted 
and puttied them. These supplied the side 
lights of my greenhouse by setting between 
the studding two feet from the ground, 
using four sash to a side and two sash for 
an end, one each side of the doorway, thus 
making a house thirteen feet long, eight 
and one-half feet wide and six feet high, 
not including the 2-foot pitch of the roof. 

With a local builder I madea deal whereby 
I was to buy all the glass, paint, sash for 
sides, ventilating sash, and do my own 
painting, besides putting glass on the roof, 
and he would do the carpentry work and 
furnish all the lumber (hemlock) for $25. 
The plans were prepared to scale and it 
took two men just two days to put up the 
house. I spent another half day painting 
the house and putting the glass on the roof. 

When finished there was room for two 
benches thirty inches wide and twelve feet 
long, besides two shelves on each side of 


the house, one twelve inches wide and the 
other about six inches wide. The lower 
one is used for seed boxes; the other is filled 
with 2-inch pots. 

For ventilators, the upper row of glass 
on the sheltered side of the roof was removed, 
and four sash of three lights, each 10 x rq in., 
were hinged to the ridge. These overlap 
the vacant space and are raised and lowered 
readily from inside. 

Natural gas, which costs net twenty-seven 
cents a thousand, is employed for heating. 
It is easily controlled, but the first difficulty 
I encountered was to regulate the heat so 
that I might leave it for several hours and 
feel comfortable as to the welfare of my 
plants. Here my trouble began, as there 
was no one who could run out often enough 
during the day to keep tab on the heat. 

One cold day early in March I left the 
house about 8 o’clock in the morning, regu- 
lated for weather as it was then. About 


tz o’clock the sun came out bright and 
warm, and stayed so the rest of the day. 
The house had been left at 60 degrees; at 
3 o’clock, upon my return, I found it at 120 
degrees and the plants sweltering. 
same thing happened several times. 

The only thing to do was to get some kind 


This 


This little house. costing $80, gave winter vege- 
tables, early seedlings and winter flowers in abun- 
dance 


of regulator to automatically turn on and 
off the gas as the temperature changed. 
Finally, a second-hand Power’s regulator 
was bought for $15 —a new one costs $40, 
not including a special gas valve which is 
$6 more. It takes ro degrees change to 
operate this machine, but the plants can 
stand that. The thermostat contains an 
air pressure of ten pounds or so, which, as 
it extends or contracts with a change of heat, 
moves the lever of the diaphragm up and 
down through a space of six or seven inches. 
This lever is attached to the gas valve, 
which is a lift valve, by a metal strap that 
can be set at any temperature. (I have 
mine fixed at 45 degrees and 55 degrees.) 

When the sun warmed the house up con- 
siderably more than 60 degrees, with the 
gas all shut off, the lever dropped down 
several inches more than was necessary to 
turn off the gas. As the arm had power 
to lift ten pounds or so, I fastened two of 
the ventilators together so that one arm 
would raise them, and made a wooden 
lever, fastening one end to the ventilator 
arm and the other to the diaphragm lever, 
and counterbalanced the weight of the sash 
with a lead weight so that it only takes a pull 
of one or two pounds to move the ventilator 
up and down. For all the months since I 
have had it fixed I have not once touched 
the regulator. No matter what the weather 
may be, I have no worry about the temper- 
ature of the house. If it turns colder, the 
gas is turned on; if warmer, it goes off. 

I am entirely satisfied with the house now, 
and have spent many happy hours in it. I 
have a great many plants in proper season, 
such as salvia, asters, pansies, marigold, 
hollyhock, campanula and cosmos for my 
yard, and peppers, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
lettuce, and celery for my garden. If I were 
to build another house I should set my side 
glass in 2 x 2 in., rabbited out three-eights of 
an inch the same as the roof, usinga 2x4 
between every third glass to stiffen the 
building. 
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This was the actual expense, itemized: 
i2 sash 36 x 42 in., g lights each, at $.06 a light $6.48 
4 boxes glass 10x 15 in. (used only three) at $2 8.00 
r5olin. ft. 2x2 rabbited out $ in. for glass at 


Som line kta cs tecoqasratierseneersleletsas ietaiaeters BETS 
HG fENEG Goootoosodba00U bo CoG UebuASOa00 1.50 
4 sash for ventilators each 3 lights 10x 14 in. 2.00 
Gaststovencmemrtteeteieeeteeisinieerreecletciectetel toler 4.00 
Piping gas from house and material............ 8.50 
Material and work on house by contractor...... 25.00 
Power’s regulator and valve................-. 15.00 
Connecting) srepulatonacenccerre eee eee 3-00 

$77-23 


The cost of building the house alone, 
where material and labor are about the same 


asin Western New York, would beas follows: 
30 pes. 2X2 in. 5-ft. rabbited % in. for glass at 


Say Ite Mis HOE KOBisk sodanonedscesoagooo $3.75 
35 pes. 2 in. 4-ft. rabbited $ in. for glass at 

iSOnpy Iie, We HOF SIGIES 5 oqocscacescaanac 3-50 
2pes.2X2in. 13-ft.rabbited } in. for glass at 

SSaopy, lbh Hin Moe wGlYS soocandcnscnance 65 
4 sash, 3 lights each, 10 x 14 in. for ventilator... 2.00 
4 boxes glass 10x15 in. at $2.25............. 9.00 


18 pcs. 2X 4 in x 6ft. studding.....81 
4 pes.2X 4in. X13 ft. side plates. .37 
4pes.2X4in.x g ft. end plates. .28 
4 pes. 2X4 in. x 12 ft bracing... .36 
4pes. IX12 in. x 12ft. inside 


boardin pase t eee eee 96 

278 at $25.coper M.7.00 
100 bd. ft. matched flooring for outside.......... 3.50 
Gollinepitesnext Onn Ou Conn cane eee eee os 
60 lin. ft. molding for cornice.............-.-.. 5 
ih fyall [MILES soo soeQasoooosdcuduyo none aasDade 1.50 
6 days’ labor at $2, EON fs atatehe Mestese ene wot ee 15.00 
Weplls, lames, Weeks Bie. copcccadooanavesudsonge 1.50 


D TiPaiin [SNEWS ZI) ICH NS Go co dacccowsascssa0n0G 
4 pes. I X I12in. x 12 ft. = 48 ft. 
7 pes. 1 x 6 in. x 12 ft. = 42 ft. 
20 pes. 2¥4in. X 3 ft. — 45 ft. 
20 pes. 2K4iM. ¥ 30 in. = 45 ft. 


140 ft. at $25 per M.... 2.60 


$51.50 


To hold up my benches, I used five 2 x 4 
ft. frames under each bench made like an 
inverted A, thus giving a 2-inch air space 
between the bench and side. wall which 
keeps the house from rotting even though 
the bench may do so. 
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Alfalfa in Eastern New York 
By W. H. Jenkins, New York 


Veen fed correctly, alfalfa is, in my 
opinion, the best soiling crop that 
can be grown, and I know of no other that 
will produce as much milk and as cheaply. 

Horses kept in a stable in summer will 
eat it green, keeping in good strength and 
flesh, with considerably less grain than if 
fed with timothy hay; hens will also eat it 
cut in short lengths as readily as grain, and 
in this case it is far more economical. It 
has been my experience that better results 
were obtained when alfalfa formed a part 
of the hen’s daily ration. 

If alfalfa is to be fed green, it must not be 
cut when the dew or rain isonit. Cut ona 
bright, sunny day, spread it out, and late 
in the afternoon heap it up in small mounds, 
covering with muslin hay caps. Allow it 
to remain for two or three days, when it 
will be wilted. Feed dry and in not too 
large quantities. If cut when it is wet and 


fed in that condition, alfalfa will very often 
cause trouble. 


Those who desire to feed 


For green feed cut alfalfa on a bright day and when 
there is no dew on it 


alfalfa so as to save money and at the same 
time get the most satisfactory results should 
use a ration of alfalfa combined with other 
foods. Be sure that the ration does not 


Vegetables all winter and plants ready for setting out in early spring are raised in the home made 
greenhouse, heated by natural gas 
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The blue fiowers of alfalfa are really quite as pretty 
as some garden plants 


contain too much protein; a ton of alfalfa 
hay contains as much protein as a ton of 
wheat bran. 

On the alfalfa lands in the West and the 
lime-stone soils of Onondaga County, New 
York, there is no question regarding the 
success of the crop; but on the long cultivated 
seils in the dairy regions of Eastern New 
York and New England, where the land has 
become seeded to weeds, is acid, and in poor 
mechanical condition; or where there is a 
clay subsoil and imperfect drainage, it is 
doubtful whether alfalfa can be successfully 
grown. ‘To determine what the soil requires 
grow corn or some other cultivated crop on 
it for a year or two and carefully observe the 
growth. For the best results with alfalfa 
the soil must be thoroughly tilled, cleaned, 
rightly fertilized, and, if it needs it, drained; 
and it might also be necessary to sweeten 
it with lime or ashes. I always use stable 
manure and wood ashes. 

About seven years ago I first attempted 
growing alfalfa on a piece of land that for 
several years had been used for gardening. 
The soil was a well-drained, heavy, clay loam 
on a gravel subsoil. In the spring, as soon 
as the ground could be worked, I plowed 
deeply and harrowed with a spring-tooth 
harrow, special pains being taken to make 
a level seed-bed of very fine soil. The land 
was mowed several times during the summer 
to keep down the weeds. 

Seed was sown at the rate of thirty pounds 
to the acre and was rolled. The alfalfa 
grew so rapidly the first summer that the 
yield was between two and three tons to the 
acre. The last cutting in October was left 
on the ground for a mulch, and the land was 
top dressed with ashes or lime. 


ee 


Summer Flowers for Porch and Window-—By P. T. Barnes, 


Pennsyl- 
vania 


IF YOU WANT TO KEEP UP A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF FLOWERS AFTER THE SUMMER SEASON CLOSES BEGIN NOW 
TO MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS —GORGEOUS PLANTS THAT ARE EASILY PERSUADED TO FLOWER TO SUIT ONE’S FANCY 


EXT to geraniums I believe the 
fibrous rooted begonias will give 

the most satisfaction as flowering plants for 
the house. ‘They are easily grown and will 
remain in bloom for long periods, pro- 
ducing new flower clusters as the old ones 
fade. ‘Though their flowering season is in 


Quite apart from their flowers the ornamental 
- leaved begonias are handsome all the year (B. im- 
perialis, velvety green) 


the winter months, the plants are attractive 
all the year round because of their foliage, 
and in summertime are among the best 
subjects for porch decoration. According 
to the variety, the colors range from red 
through pink to white, the flowers are often 
two inches across and showy, particularly 
the reds. 

The showiest begonia for the house or 
window garden is the coral begonia, B. 
coccinea, but almost universally known in 
the trade as B. rubra or B. maculata var. 
corallina. If planted out in the greenhouse 
it will grow eight to ten feet in height but in 
pot culture one can expect a plant having 
a-reasonable amount of care to grow from 
eighteen inches to two feet in height. The 
stems are bright green and are very stiff and 
upright, giving the plant a rather columnar 
habit. The leaves are from three to six 
inches long and about half as wide with wavy 
red margins. The flowers are about half 
an inch across, deep coral red in color 
and are borne in rather large clusters. Ina 
sunny situation flowers are produced during 
three or four of the winter months. Another 
begonia nearly as good as the coral begonia 
is B. semperflorens var. gigantea rosea. A 
young plant started in the late winter or 
early spring months will grow so fast during 
the succeeding winter that it will need a 
7 or 8 inch pot; it will attain a height of 
eighteen inches to two feet and will produce 
many clusters of large rosy red flowers. 

The best variegated foliage begonia is 
B. metallica, very attractive at all times, 
independently of the flowers. The leaves 
are from three to six inches long, about 
half as wide and the general outline is sort 
of oblique heart shape. The edges are more 
or less notched. The upper surface of the 


leaf is green shaded with bronze. The large, 
depressed, very dark red veins add materially 
to the effect. The bluish white flowers are 
borne in medium-sized clusters and are quite 
numerous. A very similar plant but with 
larger leaves and insignificant rosy white 
flowers is B. Thurstoni, a hybrid from 
metallica and sanguinea. 

Two spotted leaved begonias, either one 
of which is worth having, are B. albo-picta 
and B. argenteo-guttata. The leaves are 
glossy green with small silvery white spots. 
While the flowers of the former are always 
white, those of the latter are variable but 
prettier. They will make plants one and 
one-half feet high. 

Of the creeping stemmed kinds, which will 
cover large areas if given space, I am quite 
fond of B. heraclifolia, with deeply divided 


Gloire de Lorraine, the most popular flowering 
begonia, can be grown in the window garden, with 
special care 


leaves, looking like huge five or six-pointed 
stars six to twelve inches across, the leaf 
stalk being from six to eighteen inches long 
according to the size of the plant. The upper 
surface is rich green, the under side reddish, 
and on one of its varieties the leaf stalk is 
covered with long, reddish hairs. 

The easiest of all to grow — anybody 
anywhere can succeed with it — is the beef- 
steak begonia (BL. sanguinea). It thrives 
in darker places than other begonias, and is 
an admirable plant for a north window. In 
the early spring months it sends up some. 
long spikes bearing pinkish white flowers. 
The leaves are roundish, leathery in tex- 
ture, dark green above, red below, often 
measuring six to eight inches across. 


HOW TO GROW BEGONIAS 


In their cultural requirements, begonias 
are quite simple. All those haying stems 
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may be increased by cuttings; those having 
rhizomes merely need to have pieces of the 
rhizome about an inch or two long put 
into a cutting bench much as you would 
plant so many large seeds. 

As to soil, mixing together two parts well 
rotted sod, one part peat or leafmold, one 
part well decayed horse manure, and one 
part of sand will make the ideal; but almost 
any loose but not light soil will answer 
fairly well. Plenty of drainage is essential. 
The best time to repot begonias is in the 
spring, but it may be done any time during 
the summer. Never attempt to do it during 
the winter. In the summer put them out- 
doors where they will be protected from 
heavy winds and the mid-day sun. In 
the winter grow them in a sunny window. 
If the glass has an unequal surface damage 
may ensue when the foliage is damp by the 
sun becoming focussed on the leaves. That 
causes burning. 

The most popular winter flowering begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, is rather difficult to 
grow (even professional gardeners some- 
times have difficulty with it), but I have 
seen good specimens grown in the house. 
It needs special care, but if it succeeds 
you will be amply repaid by the mass 
of soft, rosy pink flowers from October 
until April. The best way to begin is to 
buy a plant from the florist when it is in 
flower and grow it on. When the plants are 
through flowering in the early spring months, 
give them a rest, i. e., do not give them 
so much water, but of course they must 
never get dry. Keep them in a cool, but 
light place. By May they will be ready 
to start into growth once more. But 


The showiest red flowered begonia ( #&. corallina) 
grows several feet high if given room. It also makes 


a good porch plant 
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comparatively speaking, little growth will be 
made during the summer, but the plants 
must be kept in a shaded position until the 
hot summer weather is past. As soon as 
the days become cooler the plants will make 
a rapid growth and must be gradually inured 
to full sunlight. Get them as near the glass 
as possible. 

The best plants of this begonia are those 
started from cuttings in the early winter. 
Cut off the leaf stalk to within one-quarter 
of an inch or so of the leaf blade and place 
in sand. If possible, give a little bottom 
heat, but the leaf will root without it. Keep 
the temperature about 70 degrees and the 
atmosphere humid by putting a sash or light 
of glass over it. Pot off the rooted plants 
in small pots. One of the secrets of success 
with this begonia is to never over-pot; when 
shifting advance one size at a time. 


FOR FLOWERS AT ANY TIME 


The lady’s ear drops (Fuchsia) is one of 
the best old-fashioned houseplants, easily 
grown, not insisting on sun, a fast grower 
and remaining in bloom for months. A 
north window has sufficient light for it. 
Very shapely plants can be grown without 
much difficulty. All that is necessary is a 
little pinching and the plant must be fre- 
quently turned so that all sides will have an 
equal amount of light. 

The charm of the fuchsia is in its flowers. 
The most common one, Ff. speciosa, has a 
long white or creamy white calyx tube, one 
to one and a quarter inches long, with four 
narrow, pointed lobes. ‘The petals are red. 
There are many forms of this, both single 
and double, the chief points of difference 
being the color which varies to flowers hay- 
ing red calyx tubes, and red to purple petals. 
The flowers vary in length, in some very 
short, while in one variety, Early Beacons- 
field, they are three inches long. ~ 
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If wanted for porch decoration or for plant- 
ing in shaded places about the porch in the 
summer, start the plants from cuttings in the 
fall. After flowering the plants need a rest 
for several months. If this resting period is 
during the early spring put the plants in a 
cool, dry place and withold water; if it is 
during the summer place them outdoors in 
a shaded place and give no water, for they 
will get sufficient from the summer rains 
to keep the wood from shrivelling. 

Many people do not care to carry their 
fuchsias over from year to year, drying them 
off during the summer and starting them 
into growth again in September. When 
starting old plants which have been resting 
knock the plants out of the pots, shake out 
from among the roots as much of the old 
soil as possible, and replace in the same 
pot with new, rich soil. Keep the plants 
in a rather humid atmosphere but do not 
give much water until the roots have taken 
hold of the new soil and the stems begin to 
“break.” At the time of repotting, cut back, 
leaving only an inch or two of the last 
season’s growth. 

For winter bloom, start the old plants 
into growth in December. By January or 
February, there will be plenty of new shoots 
from which to make cuttings. Do not use 
old hardwood, or even new growth which 
has become hardened. Make the cutting 
two joints long. As soon as the cuttings 
have rooted, put them in 2-inch pots, using 
a rich soil. Keep them growing along 
rapidly, shifting them to larger pots as 
needed, and pinch out the ends of the new 
growth frequently in order to produce 
stocky plants. These will make good plants 
in 5 or 6 inch pots the following fall. Plants 
may be grown from seed in a night temper- 
ature of about 55 degrees but a few degrees 
lower will do no harm. 

The flowering maples (Abutilon) chiefly 


The best long season flowering tender shrub, especially for shaded corners, indoors or out, is the fuchsia 
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Your callas will surely flower if the bulbs are 
dried off in summer, starting growth again in 
September 


used as bedding plants in the summer, may 
also be grown for foliage or flower during the 
winter. ‘The commonest type is A. striatum. 
The leaves are thin, dark green, about three 
inches across, five-parted, and very closely re- 
semble the leaf of a maple. The bell-shaped 
flowers, about an inch and a half across, 
are borne on long, drooping pedicles, and are 
red or orange in color marked with many 
brownish red veins. ‘The stamens are borne 
in a large bunch on the end of a column 
which is as long as the petals. A larger, 
stronger growing kind is A. Thompsont, in 
which the leaves are only three-parted and 
mottled with lighter green and yellow. The 
flowers are yellow or orange with red veins. 

In addition to these there are many 
named kinds in the trade, the most common 
of which are Savitzii and Souvenir de Bonn. 
The species of abutilon can be grown from 
seed easily but it is hardly worth the trouble 
because they are so easily increased by green- 
wood cuttings taken at any time of the 


year, but the best results will be had from 


spring struck cuttings. The abutilon is 
so easily grown that the old plants may be 
thrown away as soon as they get ungainly 
and new plants started. The old plants 
can be kept small enough for the house 
if they are occasionally cut back. 


THE BEST YELLOW FLOWER 


The best yellow-flowered plant for early 
winter bloom is the yellow flax (Reinwardtia 
trigyna, but almost always spoken of among 
gardeners as Linum trigynum). ‘The plants 
grow nine inches to a foot high and are 
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quite symmetrical. The bright yellow 
flowers are from one to one and a quarter 
inches across, and stand out in sharp con- 
trast against the beautiful dark green 
foliage. 

The yellow flax is not a difficult plant 
to grow if one can give it a night tempera- 
ture of 55 degrees or 60 degrees and lots 
of sunlight; it will not succeed in windows 
having but few or no-direct rays from the 
sun. You can grow plants from seed, or from 
cuttings. The latter are taken from the 
growths which starts from the base of the 
plants; cuttings taken from top growths have 
a tendency to flower prematurely. Make 
the cuttings in the late winter or early spring, 


- when the plants are through flowering, and 


plant them out during the summer. 
Such plants will be large enough for a 
5 or 6 inch pot late in August or early 
September. Be very careful when lifting 
the yellow flax, for it does not like shifts. 
Among the showy large flowered bulbous 
plants the common calla (Richardia Ajri- 


_ cana) does not always give satisfaction be- 


cause of failing to bloom. The summer 
treatment of the bulbs largely determines 
whether the plants will flower or not. If water 
is withheld and the pots laid over on their 
sides in a dry shaded place so that the bulbs 
may rest, there will be no trouble with non- 
flowering during the winter. Start into 
growth in September. At first give them one 
good watering which will be sufficient until 
the roots have started growth. Until the 
plants are in good growth, water sparingly; 
after that, copious amounts of water will 


_ be needed until late in the following spring 


or early summer when the bulbs must be 
dried off. The calla is a gross feeder and 
the soil must needs be rich. Let it contain 
about one-third of well rotted horse or cow 
manure and the balance of rotted sod with 
enough sand to make good drainage. The 
Little Gem calla is a dwarf form, twelve 
to sixteen inches high, well worth cultivating. 

The golden calla (Richardia Elliottiana) 
is a summer blooming kind, the bulbs being 
kept over winter in a cellar, or other con- 
venient place, in a temperature of 45 devrees. 
In April they are potted in a rich soil and 


Clivia, an evergreen bulb, flowering in summer, is 
one of the best cool house plants 
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Hybrid amaryllises are the most showy and the 
largest flowered bulbs. Order now for November 
delivery 


given a watering. For the following week 
or two they can be left in any cool dark place 
such as in the cellar or under a bench until 
the roots have started. Having once started 
the plants will make a rapid growth and come 
into bloom in ten or twelve weeks. 

The most showy bulbous plant is the 
Amaryllis (or rather, Hippeastrum) with 
lily-like trumpets four to five inches across 
borne on stems eighteen inches to two 
feet high, and the one which will best 
withstand the conditions of house culture 
is Johnsoni, a garden hybrid, or any of its 
progeny for the plants have been cross- 


fertilized times innumerable so that now one 


may secure them in almost any shade of red. 
The best named varieties of this amaryllis 
arrive from abroad in November. They 
cannot be secured before because the bulbs 
must be thoroughly ripened before shipping. 
Very good American grown bulbs can be 
secured about a month earlier, however. 

As soon as they are received pot the bulbs 
in a good soil composed of three parts rotted 
sod, two parts well decayed horse manure 
and one part of sand. Never let them lie 
dormant until along in January when if 
they are good strong bulbs they will flower. 
As soon as the flower bud is seen emerging 
from the bulb put the plant in the window 
where it can get plentv of sunlight and 
water. 

The flowers appear before much leaf- 
growth is made, after that time during the 
period of growth, water must be given, and 
manure water once or twice a week will be 
of benefit. When all danger of frost is past 
plunge the potted plants out doors in cool 
ashes, soil, or anything else handy to prevent 
the rapid evaporation of water through the 
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pots. When the leaves begin to turn 
yellow it is a sign that the bulbs are ripening. 
Gradually withhold water and when they are 
quite ripened store the bulbs in a cool dry 
place until the flower scapes begin to push 
out of the soil the following winter. 

The blue African lily (Agapanthus) has 
many long, narrow, dark leaves from among 
which rises a stem two or three feet high, 
bearing a large cluster of very handsome 
blue flowers. The easiest way to handle 
this is to grow it in pots or tubs which are 
stored in a light cellar or other dry place 
during the winter. During the resting 
period give the plant just enough water to 
prevent the leaves from falling. In the spring, 
when danger of frost is past, the plants are 
put out doors to flower and make their growth. 
The Agapanthus is however, easily forced 
into bloom at other seasons of the year, for 
the flowering season is controlled by the 
resting period. The earlier you wish it 
to flower the earlier you dry it off, and then 
it does not have to rest all winter if the 
growth was made outdoors during the previous 
summer, for it can be brought into the house 
after the turn of the year and started into 
growth. 

When once established, the plants need not 
be repotted for several years if they are 
fed with manure water during the period 
of growth. 

The clivia (C. miniata or Imantophyllum 
miniatum) is an evergreen’ bulbous plant 
well worth growing for the beauty of its 
dark green foliage. It flowers during the. 
spring or early summer months. The 
flowers are funnel-shaped, as in the amaryllis, 
bright orange, red, or flesh, with a yellow 
throat and about three inches across. Give 
it a strong well drained soil which will not 
wear out for a couple of years and which will 
not become sodden or sour for it is not 
necessary to repot it each year. During 
the winter the clivia can be stored in a light 
cool place the temperature of which does 
not go below 4o degrees. Under such con- 
ditions it needs but little water. 


Among the flowering begonias Gloire de Se- 
caux has also very ornamental leaves 
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Wie the flowers in this group are usually 

less than an inch in diameter, but they 
are either borne in large clusters or abundantly 
enough to make the whole tree conspicuous. 


The snowdrop tree is the most exquisite of the 
small flowered kinds (/Hulesia t:traptera) 


The first three are legumes with pea-shaped 
flowers. 

In March (in the South) our native red- 
bud, or Judas tree (Cercis Canadensis), opens 
its deep-pink colored flowers, which appear 
before the leaves, lining the branches, often 
seeming to come out of the bark of the 
main limbs. The European redbud (Cercis 
siliquastrum) has somewhat larger and darker 
flowers. The form with white flowers is 
slower growing and dwarfer. Redbuds have 
handsome heart-shaped leaves. 

In May, comes the rose acacia (Robinia 
hispida) with its lovely rose blossoms. 
The only fault of this plant is that it tends 
to spread too fast by the root when allowed 
to grow in its natural condition when it 


makes a bush two to 
~ eight feet high. It is, 
therefore, commonly 
- grafted upon the yel- 
low locust with an 
eight or ten foot stem. 
It grows wild from 
Virginia to Georgia 
in the mountains and has 
attractive leaves composed 
of nine to thirteen leaflets. 
The loveliest yellow- 
flowered tree of the pea 
family is the golden chain or 
bean tree of Europe (Laburnum 
vulgare or Cytisus Laburnum), 
which bears in May or June 
its penduluous racemes, often 
eight inches long. It does quite 
well in New England, but does 
not succeed below Virginia. It 
attains a height of twenty feet and has 
a wayward growth that some people do 
not like. When out of flower it can 
usually be recognized by its three leaflets. 

In the lower South the Acacia Farnesiana 
has found a suitable climate. It is valuable 
for the profusion of its small golden-yellow 
globular flowers, which emit a delightful vio- 
let fragrance. These flowers are often used 
for making a substitute for violet water by 
perfumers. The plant seldom grows more 
than ten feet in height, is deciduous and 
flowers during early spring. It is known 
locally as popine, opopanax, cassie and 
Florida bean. It is not hardy north of lower 
Georgia. 

Our southern climate is unsuited to that 
beautiful red-berry bearing tree, which is so 
valuable North, the mountain ash (Sorbus 


The first 


Aucuparia), which will not succeed outside 
of the mountain regions. 

The horse chestnut (4sculus hippocas- 
tanum) ought to be considered a flowering 
tree rather than a shade tree. Its shade is 
too dense for streets. Few people realize the 
beauty of its flowers, their complicate form 
and marking. ‘They are borne in stately 
pyramidal clusters a foot high. ‘This Asian 


- tree does well only in the middle and northern 


sections of the United States. ‘There are 
many forms in cultivation, single and 
double, red, white, and pale yellow. The 
forms usually grow to a smaller size than 
the single white type, which often attains a 
height of fifty feet. ‘They mostly bloom in 
June or a month later than the common 
kind. The native horse chestnut often 
attains a height of forty to fifty feet in the 
mountains of western North Carolina, but 
is worthless outside of these regions. 

The tallest member of the lilac family is 
the Japanese tree lilac (Syringa Japonica) 
which blooms in June and attains thirty 
feet in its native country. If planted 
singly and given ample space and rich soil, 
it often grows to be a medium-sized tree. 
Its yellowish white flowers open later than 
most of the Persian lilacs, and are produced 
in profusion, but their odor is not pleasant, 
being in this respect similar to the flowers of 
the privets. The tree resembles more a 
privet than a lilac. 

The most exquisite tree of the small- 
flowered group is the snowdrop or silver 
bell tree (Halesia tetraptera). ‘This tree is 
frequently found in mountain soils of 
western North Carolina where it grows to 
a height of forty feet. Outside of that region 
it is usually classed as a tall growing shrub, 


In May the rose acacia is conspicuous all through Virginia and Georgia. 


If on its own roots it spreads 


very fast 
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seldom. attaining more than ten feet, and 
those who are familiar with it only in this 
condition, can scarcely form an idea of the 
beauty of these tall mountain-grown trees 
when covered with innumerable white 
flowers about one inch long and resembling 
a snowdrop. 

The most interesting small-flowered trees 
of July are the two known as “ Japanese 
varnish trees.” This name is_ properly 
applied to Sterculia platanifolia, which is 
also called Chinese or Japanese parasol. 
At the South the Sterculia attains a large 
size and has large panicles of yellowish 
white flowers, which exhale a honeyed 
fragrance that attracts enormous quantities 
of bees as they contain much honey. This 
tree also has showy green bark and very 
large maple-like leaves (palmately lobed). 


One of the few blue flowered trees is Vitex Agnus- 
castus ; not always hardy in New England 


Tt is not hardy north of lower Virginia. It 
has a very singular fruit composed of four 
upright leaves about three inches long, on 
the edges of which are borne pea-like seeds. 

The hardy varnish tree (Ke@lreuteria pun- 
iculata) is literally covered with long clusters 
of yellow flowers each half an inch long. 
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The foliage assumes a bright-crimson tint 
in autumn. The leaf is composed of four 
to seven pairs of leaflets and the fruits are 
triangular bladders two inches long, red 
first, later brown. 

Clouds of tender pink are produced by 
the tamarisks, which have long slender 
sprays of minute flowers and feathery 
cypress-like foliage. They must not be 


confused with the tamarack, or American 
Tam- 


larch, which is not showy in flower. 


The red bud’s flowers are produced all along the 


branches. Compare with whole tree below 


arix Gallica and Odessana grow to a height 
of fifteen to twenty feet, are hardy in 
New England, and are especially desirable 
for city lots, where they do not seem to 
suffer from the effects of dust or smoke. 
T. Japonica is the most graceful and its 
growth is quite compact, which cannot be 
said of most species, but it is not quite hardy 
north of New York. T. hispida, var. esti- 
valis, has the longest flowering period. It 
begins to bloom as early as June, and its 
carmine-pink flowers frequently last until 
autumn. It forms an elegant small tree. 
A very interesting type of inflorescence is 
the huge panicle of the aralia family, with 
its numerous umbels of small yellowish 
flowers. The best tree of this family for 
the South is the Hercules club (Aralia 
spinosa) which in rich woods at the South 
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For seaside and for smoky towns the tamarisk 
is exceedingly satisfactory. Flowers pink and 
feathery 


often reaches a height of twenty feet, but 
usually remains a small tree in the average 
garden. It has magnificent compound 
leaves two to three feet long, bipinnate and 
composed of a great number of leaflets. 
Its prickly stems add to its striking appear- 
ance. It is native as far north as Tennessee 
and hardy as far as New York. The 
Chinese angelica tree (Aralia Chinensis) 
is much like it but has leaves sometimes four 
feet long and is nearly hardy in New England. 

There are so few trees with blue flowers, 
that the chaste tree (Vitex A gnus-castus) is 
well worth a trial, although is it not always 
able to withstand the cold winters of New 
England. Its long spikes of very small 
light-blue flowers are produced from June 
until late autumn, thus lasting during a 
longer period than most of our flowering 
trees. There are several forms which differ 
in the shade of the flowers, ranging from 
dark-blue to lilac, pale-rose, and white. All 
have fragrant foliage and grow to a height 
of fifteen to twenty feet, though they are 
commonly shrubby in the North. Vitex 
incisa is hardier, but less showy. 
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No flowering tree or shrub is more loved than the lilac 


Every branch of the red bud bursts into flower in spring 


The Monkey Puzzle and its Kin—By Harold Clarke, 


New 
York 


ARAUCARIAS FOR CALIFORNIA AND THE SOUTH, INCLUDING THE NORFOLK ISLAND PINE, WHICH 
IS THE MOST SYMMETRICAL CONIFER GROWN AS A HOUSEPLANT IN NORTHERN COUNTRIES 


epee most symmetrically habited of all 
the evergreen conifers are the arau- 
carias usually seen in the East only as pot 
plants* but they grow into handsome trees 
in California. As pot plants for house 
decorations all the dozen or so kinds make 
excellent subjects and are equally good lawn 
specimens or street trees in a Suitable climate; 
while some of the species such as the Moreton 
Bay pine (A. Cumnninghami) and Cook’s 


*The facts regarding the behavior of these plants in 
California were supplied by Mr. Ernest Braunton. 


pine (A. Cookit) may be planted in masses. 
The species are all natives of the southern 
temperate zone and with the exception of 
two from South America, they come from 
Australia. 

Some of the species seemingly will thrive 
only in restricted areas, but all demand a 
deep, well-drained soil, with plenty of mois- 
ture, but never stagnant. In shallow soil, i. e. 
where the subsoil is near the surface, 
the roots do not have sufficient chance 
to develop, and the plants are short-lived. 


The Bunya-bunya (A, Bidwilli) has dark green foliage and very dense habit 
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The most commonly grown araucaria on 
both sides of our continent is the Norfolk 
Island pine (A. excelsa). This tree has the 
most conventional habit of growth of any 
tree grown in California—or anywhere else 
for that matter—they have branches growing 
out from the trunk at fairly regular intervals, 
in “shelves” or whorls, by reason of which 
old specimens may be easily recognized at 
a considerable distance. In their young 
state they often put forth five branches, and 
for this reason it is sometimes called star 
pine. The foliage is a bright grass-green. 


As a florist plant in the East this pretty pine 


is justly popular, especially at Christmas 
time, it is the best formal plant for house 
cultivation, and stands indifferent treatment 
very well as long as it is reasonably cool and 
moist at the roots. 

The Norfolk Island pine is most easily 
injured by frost and does not succeed in 
warm, dry situations so that its range as a 
tree is restricted to the warmer portion of 
California. On account of its strict form 
it is not adapted to planting in small yards 
and is seldom in harmony with other vege- 
tation upon grounds of considerable size. 
People have been slow to appreciate this so 
that many of the smaller front yards of 
California contain one of these stern and for- 
bidding “exclamation points.” 

All conifers lose their lower branches if 
planted closely together, but with none is the 
loss so noticeable as in this majestic, dignified, 
yet graceless tree. Theré are several varie- 
ties of the Norfolk Island pine occasionally 
seen in cultivation and this is most particu- 
larly true in the East where they are especially 
favored for pot plants in winter. The variety 
robusta is very much stronger growing than 
the type and has larger leaves. It is known 
in the trade under various names such as 
Goldieana and Sanderiana. The variety 
glauca has lighter green foliage which is 
more or less glaucous. Perhaps the most 
striking variety is alba spicata the branches. 
of which are white-tipped. 


THE BEST SPECIES 


Rule’s pine (A. Rulez) is the best of the 
genus but it is very rare in cultivation. The 
branches are horizontal and rigid but the 
branchlets are more or less drooping. The 
leaves are set closely together arching slightly 
toward the branch, about one inch long, and 
deep green. 

Two species which should be more gener- 
ally planted in the warmer states are A. 
Cunninghami and A. Cookii. Neither have 
the stiff conventional habit of the commonly 
grown kinds. Cook’s pine (A. Cookiz) in 
its native land makes a straight columnar 
shaft 150 feet high. There is a pleasing 
lack of exactness in the disposition of its 
branches which come out ina sort.of a “hit 
or miss” style instead of being in whorls 
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Cook’s pine (A. Cookii) on the left and the 
Moreton Bay pine (A. Cunninghamii) on the right. 
These two shou:d be more frequently grown 


or shelves. It is slow growing. ‘The foliage 
has a pleasing, light shade of green. 

The primary branches are spreading, the 
branchlets droop. When the trees get large 
they shed their first branches for a distance 
of five-sixths their height; these. are re- 
placed by a short dense bushy growth which 
gives the tree a very singular appearance. 
‘This species seems to be perfectly hardy in 
the southern part of California. 

There was a very handsome araucaria 
introduced into the country some five or six 
years ago under the name of elegantissima 
which is probably a form of Cookii. It has 
been distributed into a very few collections 
in the East. Its branches have a waved 
effect unlike that of any other plant. 

A. Cunninghamz is larger than A. Cookii 
and has a very informal habit. When young 
the longer slender foliage and compact 
growth make it one of the most handsome of 
all conifers. As the plant becomes older 
it looses this compactness but none of its 
beauty. The upper branches ascend, the 
lower are horizontal and the foliage is borne 
in tufts on the ends of the branches. Large 
specimens have a very stately, dignified 
appearance. 

The Bunya-bunya (A. Bidwillii) is a close 
second to the Norfolk pine in popular favor, 
and like it should be grown only on large 
estates where it can be seen from a distance. 
This is a most ponderous looking tree when 
of considerable age, and the very dark green 
of the foliage has a depressing effect upon 
grounds limited in area. Trees having fol- 
iage of a lighter green or flowering trees 
planted in masses will overcome this un- 
desirable and inhospitable impression. The 
Bunya-bunya is somewhat hardier than the 
Norfolk pine and therefore may be more 
generally planted. 
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To have the best results with this species 
the newly set plants must be shaded from 
the sun until they have become thoroughly 
established which will be in about eighteen 
months. Shading may be given by covering 
the plant with lath screens or burlap, placed 
far enough above the plants to give a free 
circulation of air. 


THE MOST INTERESTING SPECIES 


The monkey puzzle (A. imbricata), that 
curious plant with rope-like branches covered 
with very stiff scale-like leaves, is the hardiest 
of all the araucaries but does not thrive on 
the Pacific coast even in the locality of San 
Francisco, yet it can sometimes be grown 
in the East. It demands a cool moist climate 
and the soil must be thoroughly drained. 
Much better specimens of it may be found in 
the warmer parts of the United States and 
in Europe than in California. In interior 
valleys, and the dry, sunny southern portion 
of that state it nevér makes a satisfactory 
growth. If one wishes to attempt to grow 
this tree it must be shaded from the sun 
like the Bunya-bunya. 


Another araucaria which is sometimes 
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The Norfolk Island pine (A, excelsa) is the common 
araucaria of the florists in the East. It is easily 
grown from tip-cuttings, which make more compact 
plants than those grown from seeds 


In California the Norfolk Island pine makes an excellent lawn specimen for large estates and parks. Do 
not plant it in small yards, as it soon outgrows its surroundings 
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grown in California is the Brazilian pine (A. 
Braziliana). It has little, however, to recom- 
mend it. It demands a humid atmosphere, 
but in the part of our country where this 
condition prevails the temperature is too 
low; where it is warm for a large portion of 
the year the air is too dry, and the trees burn 
badly during the summer. The young plants 
have a loose straggling habit and few branches 
with considerable distance between the 
whorls; the older plants lose their lower 
branches and are sparsely foliaged. 

Araucaria imbricata is native to the 
western slope of the Andes Mountains 
of Chili, where it grows near the snow line 
and is subject to practically as much frost 
in the winter as in the vicinity of New York, 
where, however, it is not hardy. 

Why the plant does not thrive seems 
never to have been definitely determined. 
In Stamford, Conn., there isa specimen which 
has survived a dozen winters, but the plant 
is covered upon the approach of cold weather 
with a double boarded house, i. e., there is a 
dead air space between the inner and outer 
boarding. This house protects the tree 
from the extremely low temperatures. 
Mr. Hans, who has had charge of the tree 
from the time of planting, says it will stand 22 
degrees of frost. 

There does not seem to be any place 
East of the Rocky Mountains where this plant 
will really succeed unless it is in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Mr. P. J. Berck- 
mans, of Georgia, who is probably the best 
informed person as to which trees succeed in 
the South, says: “ Araucaria imbricata is 
indigenous to the Andes of Chili where the 
temperature often reaches many degrees 


Araucaria elegantissima of the trade, probably a 
variety of the Norfolk Island pine, photographed 
in the Buffalo Botanical Garden 
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below the freezing point, but there exist there 
peculiar local conditions which seem to allow 
the trees to withstand a very much lower 
temperature than in other countries of equal 
latitude where climatic conditions are entirely 
different. For instance, I have seen ex- 
cellent specimens in the southern part of 
Scotland where the winters are severe, but in 
this part of the South these trees cannot 
resist the summer heat, and are often 
injured by 12 degrees of frost. I believe 
that if these trees were planted in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina they would stand 


This specimen of the monkey puzzle (A. imbricata) 
has been growing at Stamford, Conn., for more 
than twelve years 


the temperature of zero as well as they do 
in Belgium and Switzerland, but they can- 
not thrive in sections of the United 
States where the range of temperature is 
roo degrees in the summer and 20 degrees 
in winter.” 

The probable reason why the monkey 
puzzle does not thrive outdoors here in the 
East is that the summers are not sufficiently 
moist. Jn the native home of the monkey 
puzzle there is a very copious rainfall and 
this probably is augmented by the con- 
densations of moisture from the clouds 
brought in by westerly winds which are the 
prevailing winds of that coast. From this 
it is easy to see why the tree cannot thrive 
here in our hot, dry summers. And it is 
probably due to this hot, dry weather that 
the plants fail to succeed, but the grower 
does not realize that the plant is unwell, 
until the following spring; then he lays the 
trouble to the winter rather than to the 
previous dry summer. In England, where 
there are many excellent specimens of 
the monkey puzzle growing in the open, 
it has been found that they demand an 
open, deep, rich soil, and an abundance 
of rainfall, the greater the precipitation 
the better. 
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Planting Flowers and Vegetables 


UGUST is the hottest month of the 
year in this part of the country and 

all flower seeds planted now must be sown 
in rich, damp soil, in a partially shaded spot. 

Hollyhocks, carnation, platycodon, per- 
ennial phlox, and peony seed should be 
planted during the first part of the month 
when it can be had fresh, and it will germi- 
nate quicker and better than if sown in the 
spring when several months old. When 
cold weather comes, spread lightly over the 
plants some old straw or leaves which may 
be held in place by a small quantity of heavy . 
brush. Just as soon as the warm weather 
comes, remove the brush and straw. 

Why not have some tulips, hyacinths and 
narcissus in flower for Christmas? If such 
be your desire the bulbs must be potted during 
the first part of August. 

For flowers in the late fall sow the seed 
of sweet alyssum, candytuft, and mignonette 
early in the month. The plants will pro- 
duce better flowers during the cool fall 
months than at any other time of the year. 

If any of the plants being grown for fall 
bloom appear to be in an unhealthy con- 
dition, give two light dressings (about two 
weeks apart) of nitrate of soda, nitrate of 
potash, or some other quickly available 
plant food. This will not only greatly im- 
prove the appearance of the plant but will 
increase the rapidity of its growth, and the 
result will be larger and better flowers 
produced earlier in the season. 

During the last week of the month, order 
peony plants for planting out in September. 

Continue to sow the seed of early bush 
squash until the 15th; it will be ready for 
use in October. 

Sow the seed of early bush beans during 
the first part of the month and they will be 
ready for the table the last of September. At 
the same time make another planting of 
early Irish potatoes for use from the first 
of October until frost. 

Asparagus seed must be planted very early 
in the month in this state in order to have 
small roots for planting out in December or 
January. As a rapid growth is absolutely 
necessary at this time of the year, plant 
in very rich, damp soil. 

It will not be necessary to cultivate the 
cotton later than the first of the month, 
unless the ground is very weedy and 
grassy. Weeds and grass must, of course, 
be cleaned out. 


Georgia THoMAS J. STEED. 
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If you are planning to build the Readers’ 


4); H E G A R D E N M A G A ZL if N E Service can ojlen give helpful sug gestions 


FOR EVERY AGE IN EVERY SEASON 


The joy of childhood, the strength of manhood, the support of 
motherhood, the comforting solace of old age—SHREDDED WHEAT 


The best body-builder—the food that gives bounce and buoyancy to mind and 


Ne iredded Whole Wheat 


a food for invalids and athletes, for outdoor men and indoor men, for busy 
housekeepers and city toilers, for summer home and summer camp, for any 
meal in any clime, the one universal food—to grow on, to work on, to play on, 
to live on. 

It is the whole wheat steam-cooked, shredded and baked in the cleanest, finest food factory in the world. No 


other food can match it for building strong and sturdy bodies, for restoring impaired digestion and giving vim 
and vigor to weary brains and worn-out bodies. 
Shredded Wheat (heated in oven) is delicious for breakfast with milk or cream, or for any meal in com- 
bination witb fresh berries or stewed fruits. 
Our new and handsomely illustrated Cook Book is sent free for the asking 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO. natuni'®2¥'co) Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Everyone Should Grow Celery 


“pee end of July or the beginning of 
August is the time to put out 
celery plants and since there is usually 
plenty of available space as other crops 
mature even the smallest garden can grow 
a crop profitably. It will conveniently 
follow peas, for instance, or if you are renew- 
ing the strawberry bed the site of the old 
one will be an excellent place and it will 
give deep cultivation to soil which has not 
been turned over for a year or two. Get 
stocky plants that have been twice trans- 
planted, as they have a more compact and 
sturdy root system. If you are depending 
on purchasing the plants see that they are 
delivered in fresh condition and have the 
ground ready in advance. This means open 
up a trench about a foot deep and dig in some 
well decayed manure, mixing in a good 
portion of the soil which has been taken from 


the trench. Make it about sixteen inches’ 


wide in the portion where the plants are to 
go. This allows for a double row planted 
about ten inches apart either way. There 
should be four feet distance between the 
trenches. 

Choose a showery or cloudy day for plant- 
ing; but if these weather conditions are not 
to be had, endeavor to keep the plants from 
wilting by sprinkling them as soon as you 
have planted a few feet of row, and if possible 
shade them with newspapers or old pieces of 
burlap. When the whole row is planted, 
give a thorough soaking with water to settle 
the soil round the plants so that every 
rootlet is in contact with it, and put about 
two inches of lawn grass or some strawy 
litter over the plants as a mulch. After 
a fair amount of growth has been made a 
little weak liquid manure applied occasionally 
or some artificial manure sprinkled around 
the plants and well watered in will be very 
beneficial. 

For those who find it too much trouble 
to plant in trenches, or who may wish to 
try another method of culture, there is the 
flat or bed system. Plant in beds four 
feet wide, setting the plants ten inches apart 
either way, and when the plants are nearly 
full grown put boards down either side of 
the beds to help in the blanching of those 
on the outside. 

The most suitable varieties for the beds 
are self blanching kinds, such as White 


Plume, and Pink Plume, Golden Self- 
Blanching, etc., while for trenches the same, 
kinds are good, as are also Perfection ' 
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Hartwell, Boston Market, Major Clark’s 
Pink, Giant Pascal and Fin de Siécle. 

If at the time of planting there is any sign 
of leaf spot or rust, it would be well to dip 
the plants in a mixture of one part Bordeaux 
to twenty of water. This ensures a better 
covering of all the plant than any spraying 
could possibly do, and will be sure to check 
if not to entirely cure the disease. 

When it makes its appearance after plant- 
ing, the only way is to spray frequently with 
the same mixture. However, the best way 
to do is to avoid the disease by having ideal 
conditions, which are largely provided by 
the following, viz., a rich, well-drained soil, 
thorough waterings, mulching, and never 
to check or crowd the plants, allowing them 
at all times a free circulation of air and an 
abundance of light. 

Mass. 


E. JENKINS. 


Geraniums Raised From Seed 


NSTEAD of buying from a florist 
geraniums of known kinds, or grow- 
ing from slips, duplicates of what one has 
already had, why not try planting seed, 
thereby getting plants of more stocky 
and robust growth? It is really not a 
difficult undertaking, and I have raised a 
large number of healthy, insistently bloom- 
ing plants in an ordinary, well-sunned 
dwelling room. 

The first and most essential point is to 
secure seeds ofa good strain. Seedlings from 
mediocre flowers are so utterly despicable 
—is anything more forlorn than a thin- 
clustered, small-blossomed, purplish-pink 
geranium? —that one is not inclined to 
give labor, time, and space on a sunny shelf 
for six months, to plants that are likely to 
produce this 
particular kind 
of bloom. It is, 
I have found, 
difficult to ob- 
tain good seed. 
Because so few 
amateur gar- 
deners grow 
geraniums by 
this method 
the seedsmen 
OL fenvena mel 
very few or 
very cheap 
strains. Year 
after. year. I 
have bought 


Seedling geranium just potted 
hy up into thumb pot 
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mine from an English specialist who has 
houses devoted entirely to geranium culture, 
and the average of his “hand hybridized” 
seedlings produces a high grade of flowers. 

August and February are the two best 
months for planting the seed, and plants may 
be expected to flower within six months from 
the time of sowing. In my opinion February 
is the best time, for the seedlings may attain 
much of their growth in the open ground and, 
after flowering in August or September, 
be culled out before being potted up to bloom 
indoors all winter. On the other hand, an 
August sowing will bring your seedlings 
into flower the following February, which is 
usually a dull time, and will give a supply 
of excellent little blooming plants for bedding 
out in spring. 

Plant the seed, covering it lightly, in 
boxes of rather light, rich soil and if it is 
desirable to hurry germination, keep the 
temperature at about 65 degrees. From 
fresh seed, some plants may show themselves 
in five or six days, and they will continue to 
appear from the same sowing for weeks. 
I have had the seeds germinate from Feb- 
ruary 24th to June rath from a sowing made 
February roth. This last date, 113 days, is 
my record. By reason of this very irregular 
germination, it is best to sow the seed thinly, 
so that, if it is necessary, any one plant may 
be: removed without disturbing the other 
seeds. I have also found it a good plan to 
pot up into thumb pots seedlings as soon as 
they can be handled. If all the seeds have 
not germinated, the seedbox may be allowed 
to remain for a longer time in the dark and 
warmth. The large number of thumb 
pots may be easily handled by setting them 
in cigar boxes, one box being large enough 
to hold six pots. 

The little seedling plants cannot have 


Germination takes place in 
from five days to sixteen weeks 


A crop of seedlings. 


too much sun and it is amazing how rapidly 
they grow. ‘They are so persistently zonal 
that the seed-leaves themselves sometimes 
assume the characteristically colored stripe. 
With their bright green leaves and brilliant 
little bands of color, the plants are much 
more attractive than those raised from cut- 
tings. Although the record with me thus 
far for flowers has been trusses fifteen and 
one-half inches in circumference and pips 
two and three-quarters inches across, I think 
it is, after all, in their first months of exis- 
tence that I find them most irresistible. 
New York  witetist’ = L. S. B.S 
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FALL BLOOMING 
UN gaserettet 


Why not have a floral dis- 
play at a season when Summer 
blooms have faded? Plant 
our Fall Blooming Crocuses 
during August and they will 
be in full bloom during Sep- 
tember, October and Novem- 
ber. The results are im- 
mediate and guaranteed by us. 
We offer for your selection 
over thirty varieties, among 
them the following, which we 
can supply in large quantities. 
@ Considering the high grade 
quality and the remarkably 
low prices, these varieties 
should become very popular. 

Crocus Sativus, beautiful light blue $0. 25 $1.50 


‘ Peciosus, rich purple 


Zonatus, bright lilac : i 
Col. Autumnale -50' 3.50 30.00 


Free delivery after August afin at the prices quoted above, anywhere inthe United States, 
For the choicest selection of bulbs apply for Rawson’s Bulb Handbook for 1908, out August 15th. 


W. W. Rawson & Co., 5 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


An agricultural “Arabian Nights”? 


TheRomanccofthe Reaper 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Author of ‘‘The Romance of Steel,’? ‘‘The Great Races of America,’’ Etc. 


HIS book makes clear, for the first time, 

why Americans monopolize Tye heervesien 
business of the world. It is a wonderful story 
of our most useful business—a medley of 
mechanics, millionaires, kings, inventors and 
farmers. 16 pages of photographs. 


Net, $1.00; Postage 7c. 


COUNTRY LIFE THE WoRLD’s WORK = Tue GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw YORK. 
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GARDEN ADORNMENTS 


INGS LONE “MARBLE AND: GRANITE 


AT LOW PRICES 


O reduce our stock 

we offer for a limited 
time a few most at- 
tractive Garden pieces, 
including benches, sun- 
dials, tables, etc., at ex- 
ceedingly low prices 
which will repay you to 
investigate. 

All the pieces are 
made from the natural 
stone from models of 
unusual beauty. Some 
are replicas from fam- 
ous Italian Gardens. 


Cemetery Memorials in 
Marble, Stone and 
Granite of every des- 
cription, designs upon 
request without charge. 


THE LELAND COMPANY 


Formerly LELAND & HALL COMPANY 
557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Granite Works : Studior -{ PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
BARRE, VERMONT tudios -) 133d ST.. NEW YORK 


A Concrete Residence at Elkins Park, Pa. 


HOUSES OF CONCRETE 


Are recognized as the most inexpensive, durable, fireproof and sanitary houses 
known. ‘They need no paint or repairs, are cool in summer, warm in winter, 
and combine the qualities of stability, utility and beauty. 


The second edition of our book: 


Concrete Country Residences 


Contains photographs and floor-plans of over 160 concrete houses that have 
been constructed in various parts of the United States. It illustrates numerous 
styles of architecture, besides showing several types of concrete construction 
and is inyaluable to those who contemplate building. 

A copy of this book (10"x 12") will be sent express prepaid, upon 
receipt of $1.00. 


Inquiry Dept. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


30 Broad Street New York City 


Sow Pansies Now 


OST varieties of the pansy will 
succeed in this section of the 
South if planted at the right time and properly 
cared for. Seed must be sown in the open 
ground late in August or very early in Sep- 
tember for flowers in the late fall, and for very 
early spring blossoms sow seed in a hotbed 
during December or January. The large- 
flowered sorts, which are the most desirable, 
can be grown here only during the cool 
fall and spring months. I have had very 
satisfactory results from Hercules Giant, 
Cassier’s Hortense Rose, Giant Bridesmaid, 
Masterpiece, and Mammoth Butterfly, 
although Hercules Giant proved to have 
the largest and handsomest flowers. 

For flowers in the late spring plant in the 
open ground during February and March. 
At least two weeks before sowing the seed 
or setting out the plants the soil should have 
a good quantity of well decayed cow or 
poultry manure spread over its surface and 
spaded or dug in, and the soil must be made 
loose and fine to a considerable depth so 
that the long roots can penetrate deeply. 
Horse manure ought never to be used for 
pansies unless it is applied to the soil at 
least six months before planting. 

Sow the seed thinly in drills six inches apart 
in the place where the plants are to grow 
and flower, and cover one-fourth of an inch 
deep with fine soil. If the soil is dry press 
it firmly over the seed to insure quick germi- 
nation. When the plants have four or five 
leaves thin out to one every four or six inches. 


It is always an economy to get the best seed. 
Cheap seed gives poor flowers like these 
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Seed is sown in the hotbed in the same 
method, with the exception that the drills 
must be three inches apart instead of six. 
When the plants have five or six leaves set 
out in the open ground if the weather is 
sufficiently warm, which is usually about 
the time the trees begin putting out new leaves. 
Place the plants six inches apart each way, 
and be careful to firm the soil about the roots 
ofeach. They are very tender and are easily 
injured — just a slight bruise will check their 
growth for a very long time. 

The best method of transplanting is to 
use a flat trowel or a board with a small sharp 
end, lifting one plant at a time with a good 
quantity of soil about the roots. Make the 
hole where the plant is to be set large enough 
to receive both roots and soil comfortably. 
Transplanting should always be done when 
the soil is damp but not too wet. 

Begin cultivation just as soon as the young 
plants are well up. Dig or scratch around 
them in the hotbed with an old fork, and use 
a small garden hoe to work those that are 


The proper sized pansy for transplanting. Handle 
carefully, so as not to injure the long roots 


growing in the open ground. One thorough 
hoeing each week is necessary to keep down 
the weeds and grass and to promote sturdy, 
healthy growth which, unless the weather 
becomes too hot and dry or freezing cold, will 
continue as long as the cultivation is kept up. 

The beds of pansies should always be 
partly shaded in the spring, and if the soil 
becomes very dry give the plants a thorough 
watering twice a week. Apply the water 
late in the evening in trenches around the 
plants, and when the water has soaked into 
the soil do not fail to cover the trenches. A 
light watering every day or two will do more 
harm than good. 

Keep all the old flowers picked off not allow- 
ing any to make seed — that would shorten 
the flowering period considerably. If one tea- 
spoonful of nitrate of soda in solution or some 
other reliable plant food, be applied to every 
twolargeplants or four small onesoncea week, 
it will greatly lengthen their flowering period 
and will also increase the size of the flowers. 
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Giant pansies can only be grown in the South during 
the cooler months. Get good seed i 


In this locality pansy plants can be kept 
through the winter outdoors if given a cover- 
ing of pine straw or any sort of light leaves, 
although wheat or oat straw is best to cover 
the plants with and, if possible, should be 
used instead of the leaves. 

Georgia THomas J. STEED. 


Growing Celery With Corn 


We AN experiment in celery culture I 
decided to plant the crop between 
rows of corn which was eared out and about 
ready for the table. This was late in July. 
The ground was rich from a heavy dressing 
of manure that had been plowed under 
the previous spring; otherwise, it would have 
been necessary to have mixed some well 
rotted manure with the soil. Trenches 
were dug between the rows of corn to the 
depth of the spading fork, and all earth that 
fell through the tines of the fork was allowed 
to remain in the trenches, a fine mellow soil 
being thus furnished to receive the plants. 

The plants were well watered after being 
set out, and the corn afforded sufficient shade 
to keep them from wilting in the heat of 
the summer sun, while at the same time 
allowing sufficient light and air to reach 
them to make them thrive. By the end 
of the first week in August the corn was. 
ready for the table, and as fast as it was used 
the stalks were cut and the sunshine gradually 
permitted to fall upon the now fully estab- 
lished plants. The ample space between 
the rows facilitated cultivation and banking 
up later in the season. By the latter part 
of August the corn was all cut and the 
celery was in excellent condition. 

Ground previously supposed to be unavail- 
able for such a crop has been producing ~ 
delicious celery for three years. 

Illinois. ROBERT BEBB. 


Pecan Nut Industry 


pa pecan growing is conducted in 

Texas ona paying basis may be judged 
from the fact that the crop of 1907 was esti- 
mated at over $1,500,000, of which $250,000 
worth of nuts was bought by New York deal- 
ers, at the exceedingly low figure of from eight 
to twelve cents a pound. The largest ship- 
ment on record in the industry—1,2000,000 
pounds of nuts or about fifty carloads — 
filled about half of the New York orders. 
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The Readers’ Service will give 
injormation about motor boats 
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Three Sizes 


8 inch blades, $2.00 


Those Teeth 
Preventslippiag by 
gripping the at 9 

eae ae 10 ‘ fon 93200. 
branches and elimi- 


“ “ 2.50 


nate half the labor 


The feature 
ot these shears 
is the serrated 
edye running along 
the entire length of one 
blade. This slight change 
saves half of the fatiguing 
effort that is required to oper- 
ate ordinary hedge shears. It 
does away with stopping for adjust- 
ment, as in the notched shears. They (Wie 
cut without slipping at any part of the 
blade. No more waste of time or eneryy 
ov rthegrindstone. The teeth are sloped to- 
ward the point so that the cutting blade is sharp- 
ened by each successive stroke. Made in Sheffield 
for the Benion Company, after the perfectly balanced 
English mo tel. 
The Neverslip Garden Tools 
have the same non-slipping and self-sharpening features as the Never- 
slip Hecdye Shears and are of the same high standard of workmanship, 
Neverslip j ug z 3 Fe NS 
Branch f : 
Shears i 
Made in Shef- 
field, .solid . 
steel, hand | 
forged, 31 
inches long, 3 
inch cut, | 
Price, *4 00. * 


e | Neverslip 
™ Pruners 
| No. 100. Cali- 
| fornia pattem, 
| hand forged, 
Se: See eee es) tool steel 
blades, lock nut, volute spring, and regulating ratchet, 9 
inches. Price 75e. 

Neverslip Pruners No. 108, Same as No. 100, with loop grip on lower 
handle 9 inches, Price $1.25. Plain Grass Shears, 5 1-2 inches, 40c. 
On sale at lending dealers, or order by mail at published 
prices. l:xpress prepaid for orclers of $2.00 or more to all points east 
of the Mississippi. Przzted matter giving testimonials from promin 
nent horticulturists, and detailed information sent on request, 


GEO E. BENTON CO. 99 Reade St., New York. 


THORBURN’S BULBS 


Don’t forget our bulb catalogue ready August 15th. 
Register your name now for a copy when issued. 
J.M. THORBURN & CO. 33 Barclay St., New York 


“Ghe 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


WILL BE PLEASED 
TO SEND UPON 
REQUEST PRINTS 
OF ANY OF ITS 
WORKS SHOWN IN 
MARBLE, STONE & 
POMPEIAN STONE. 
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LARGE BOOK OF 400 
CLASSICAL&ITALIAN 
MODELS, 25 CENTS 


The ERKINS STUDIOS 


6 WEST 15TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


CARRARA 
ITALY 


How to Make Rain 


On some hot, dry day this phrase 
may catch your eye. 

Maybe your well will be low, the 
setting sun will look red, the grass 
brown and lifeless, perhaps the spring 
in the pasture may have failed and your 
man of all work may be leading the 
horse or driving the cows away, morn- 
ing and night, to some pond for drink. 

Maybe your garden will be parched 
and you will be shy on vegetables. 
At such a time we think “How ¢o 
Make Rain” will make a mighty 
strong appeal to your fancy. 

Formerly the rain-maker was a crea- 
tion of fairy-tales, the wonder-worker, 
who swung his magic wand and the 
rock opened as it did of old at the 
touch of Moses’ rod. ~ To-day the 
rain-maker is a modern scientific in- 
vention, reliable and constant, any 


home with Alabastine. 


sale everywhere. 


Cleanness—Harmony 


That’s what you secure when you decorate the walls of your 
It’s inexpensive and easy to apply— 
anyone can do the work. 


© 
Alabastine 
The Sanitary Wall Coating 


comes in many soft, velvety tints and brilliant white and is for 
Send a 2-cent U. S. postage stamp for our 
very interesting book, full of useful information, and showing 

~ actual samples of the dainty Alabastine tints. 
NES The Alabastine Company, 924 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office, Dept. Y, 105 Water St., New York. 


child can start the rain-maker and 
stop it when required. It runs itself— 
itisthe Hot-Arr Pump, Every house, 
farm, or ranch, in fact every place 
where animal life exists, depends pri- 
marily on three things: sunshine, air, 
and water. Nature supplies two of 
these, the Hot-Arr Pump supplies the 
third. 


Be sure that the copyright name ‘‘Reeco-Rider’’ or 
‘‘Reeco-Ericsson”’ appears upon the pump you purchase. 
This name protects you against spurious imitations. 
When so situated that you cannot personally inspect 
the pump before ordering, write to our nearest office 
(see list below) for the name of areputable dealer in 
your locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. 
Over 40,000 are in use throughout the world to-day. 

Write for Catalogue U, and ask for reduced price-lest 


RiIvpER-ERICSSON ENGINE Co. 


35 Warren Street - - - New York 
239 Franklin Street - - - Boston 
40 Dearborn Street - - - Chicago 
40 North 7th Street - PhiJadelphia 
234 Craig Street,W. Montreal, P.Q. 
22 Pitt Street - - Sydney, N.S. W. 
Amargura 96 - - - Havana, Cuba 


2 re | ae 
¥ Tree K 
~ Digested for you 


Forestry and the care of fruit and shade trees 
form a live, fascinating, new subject, fast becom- 

; ing of the most vital national importance. Our 
dollar courses are the essence of these timely 
subjects. Give yourself this education. Or, if you 
wish congenial, lucrative, open-air employment, 
we offer you an excellent opportunity. 


d FORESTRY You have read adoxt for- 
; estry, now learn forestry 
itself. How tomake your wood lots, wood or fcr- 
ests actually yield profit permanently. The most 
timely subject inthe country and how to apply it 
properly. By A, F. HAWES, State Forester of 

Connecticut. 
How to 


FRUIT GROWING fcycu: 


trees yield large crops of perfect fruit. If you hive 
one tree or a hundred, this course will tell you just 
what to doand just how to do itin a clear, practical 


Way. Whether you are growing fr it for pleasure or 
the market, this will be invaluable. By Gro. T. 
POWELL, Pres. Agr. Experts Assn. of New York, 


CARE OF TREES 25) 2% 
actly how to 

plant, grow and preserve your trees. Tree studies 

and vital knowledge about tree diseases and their 

control. Necessary information for owners of trees, 

and extremely interesting reading forall. By G. 

H. ALLEN, B.S. Tree Expert. 

Send #1 doday for any ore of these courses 
or ask for interesting tformation, 


BOSTON NATUREBUREAU 
Tremont Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


Grow More and Better 


Garden Peas or Beans 


Get a Larger, Finer Crop 
of Clover, Alfalfa, or Other 
Legume, by Fertilizing 
with 


FARMOGERM 


High-Bred Nitrogen-Gathering Bacteria 


Make your Lawns Grow Thicker and With- 
stand Heat and Drought Better. 

Comes to you in sealed bottles, guaranteed to 
contain sufficient strong, active. true-to-label 
bacteria to inoculate the amount of seed or 
soil specified. 

Beans, peas and kindred crops, cannot thrive 
best without nitrogen-fixing bacteria. Farmo- 
germ affords the only sure, quick, simple and 
economical method of inoculating your soil 


Our Free Book Explains Why It 
Makes Poor Soil Good Soil 


The theory is old. No one doubts the theory. But the 
successful practice 1S new — new with the perfecting of 
Farmogerm. 

We have advertised it here before and sold it to many 
Garden Magazine readers. It is right or we could not 
advertise here. 


Garden Size 50c — Acre Size $2.00 


Mention the crop ycu want it for when order ng. 

Try it on late planting this fall. You will use more next 
spring. Remember, it produces immediate results and 
enriches the soil permanently. 

Order now or write for Book No. 14. 


EARP -THOMAS FARMOGERM COMPANY 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


32 The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about motor boats 
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A new spray for lawn and garden. Made 
in** Wilwear’”? fashion, nickeled on heavy 
brass. No loose or movable parts to get 
lost or out of order. Stamped into three 
angles to produce ‘“Niagara Spray”’ so fine 
it will not wash dirt or injure flower beds. 
Great grass saver from effects of sun. Di- 
rect for $1.00 if dealer cannot supply. Catalog of ‘‘Wil- 
wear’’ metal goods and bathroom fittings upon request. 


NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
125 Maple St. Waterbury, Conn. 


CYCLONE 


Ornamental Fences, Gates, Arches, Vines, Trellis, 
Lawn Borders arethe best. Don’t buy until you have 
seen the Cyclone Catalog. Write for it today. 


The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


WHAT TO PLANT FROM JUNE UNTIL SEPTEMBER 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF 


RAWSON’S MID-SUMMER GARDENING 


TELLS HOW TO GET RESULTS FROM FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 
W.W. RAWSON & CO., 5 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
GROWN IN POTS 


Planted in July, August or September, produce an abundance of 

large, luscious berries next summer. Immense stock of strong 

healthy, pot-grown plants of certain bearing, high-quality varieties. 
Descriptive Price List free. 


POMONA NURSERIES 
Palmyra, N. J. 


© Don’t Let the Old Trees Die 


Sn, Young trees may not equal the old ones in size and beauty dur- 
/ ing your life. Insecticides, fertilizers, bolting, pruning, tree sur- 

gery, and cavity-filling are only part of the practical means of 
restoring sick and dying trees to health and beauty. We examine 
estates, suggest improvements in planting new stock, and direct the 
work of saving diseased trees and shrubs. ‘Trained assistants 
equipped with proper tools are furnished when desired. A 
booklet entitled “The Care of Trees” is sent on request. 


H. L. FROST & CO., The Pioneer Tree Specialists 
Landscape Foresters and Entomologists 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Place a sundial in your garden or 
on your lawn and it will return an 
hundred fold in quiet enjoyment. 
Write us for free booklet of 


Sundial Information 


Chas. G. Blake & Co., 
787 Womans Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


AFTER TREATMENT OF 
CAVITIES 


ST PEM a ee 


BEFORE TREATMENT OF 
CAVITIES 


Arlington, Mass. 


A Practical Garden Hose 
Arrangement 
BE cost of keeping several hundred 
feet of rubber hose in good con- 
dition may become a serious item in garden 
work. Sun and water combine to rot 
the fibres of the hose no matter how good 
the quality, and the strain and drag of 
handling weakens it sooner or later. To 
save this expense and that of extra hydrants 
and their added water-rates, the following 
plan was carried out in a private flower 
and vegetable garden, fifty or one hundred 
feet of hose doing the work of 800 and one 
hydrant answering for several. For cheap- 
ness, convenience, ease of handling, and 
freedom from care, the experiment was a 
success. 

Ordinary three-quarter-inch galvanized 
gas or water-piping was placed along the 
central path which extended in a straight 
line for about eight hundred feet. This 
“main” was laid — not buried —along the 
path close to one side where it was par- 
tially concealed by the turf or border. ‘This 
“main”? was not one continuous pipe, but 
was in sections, each section beginning and 
ending where the side paths opened at right 
angles to the central path. When the pipe 
was in use, these breaks were bridged with 
rubber hose of suitable lengths coupled across 
the width of the openings. 

The path openings were about fifty feet 
apart, and the links were as long as the 
width of the paths. They lasted a long 
time because after use one end was always 
disconnected and curved back against the 
service pipe; or else the links were removed 
entirely, drained, and taken to the tool house. 

The main service pipe permitted use 
at its extreme end, if required; or in order 
to connect the regular rubber garden hose 
at any break in its length, it was only nec- 
essary to uncouple the link that bridged the 
specified path and attach the hose in its 
place. A fifty or one hundred foot length 
with nozzle, thus attached and extended 
to the right or left down the side paths 
in succession, enabled the distribution of 
water over a very wide area with little 
expenditure of time. The main pipe re- 
mained in place year after year, the only 
precaution taken being to raise one end of 
each section every autumn, with a small 
block so that all moisture would drain 
out and leave the pipe as dry as possible 
through the winter. 


Connecticut. T. W. BLAKE, 
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TOILET POWDER 


* Patience and Mennen’s ”” 
dowonders for the skin and 
complexion of those who 
Jead_an outdoor life. The 
continued daily use of 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Talcum 

TOILET POWDER 

will improve a poor complexion 

and preserve a good one. For 

vacation days Mennen’s is a 

necessity and a comfort. It pre- 

vents and relieves Chafing, 

Sunburn and Prickly 

Heat. Aftershaving and after 

bathing it is delightful. In the 

nursery it is indispensable. 

For your protection the genu- 
ine is putup in non-refillable 
boxes—the **Box that Lox,” 
with Mennen’s face on top. | 
Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by 
mail 25 cents. Sample free. 

Gerhard Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. Je 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the 
scent of Fresh-cut Parma Vio- 
lets. Sample free. 

Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Pow- 
der, Oriental Odor. 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap 
(blue wrapper). Specially 
Drepared for the nursery. 

No Samples. 


BLIZZARD Ensilage Cutter 


with wind elevator,either mounted or unmounted. 

Cuts hay, straw, feed, etc. Elevates to any 

height. « Strong, durable, economical. Fully 
guaranteed. Send for new illustrated 
catalogue FREE. 


JOSEPH DICK 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS — 
Box 97 Canton,0. 


Dutch Bulbs and Roots 


Of All Varieties 


oo" C. G. van Tubergen, Jr. 
Haarlem, Holland 


Orders for importation only. Catalog free. 
C.C. ABEL & CO.,Soie Agents, 112 Broad St., New York 


THE “PILOT” GASLIGHT MAKER 


For Country Homes, Hotels, Stores. Makes brilliant W/zte, Eye- 
saving Gaslight, which costs a hzrd /ess than Kerosene Light. Teil 
us how wavy rooms or size of your Store to Light and we will 
quote you interesting price. Address 


“The Pilot Generator,’’ 157 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


PAGE FENCE LASTS LONGEST 
Page Fence is woven from heavy galvanized high-carbon spring 
wire; it’s made for rough weather and rough treatment. Lasts 
a Jifetime. Write for catalog. 

Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 8321, Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about motor boats 


GREENHOUSE 


be sure that it is the U-Bar construction, because it is 
the only one giving to the plants such a flood of unob- 


structed light and sunshine. 


YOU BUILD YOUR 


Light is the vital requirement of a successful green- 
house and the U-Bar construction is fully twice as light 


as any other, therefore, the most productive. 


In addi- 


tion, they are simpler, stronger, more durable, more at- 
tractive, and cost less to maintain than any other house. 
Send for catalog. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


The Elm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut 


NEW snititz 
HYDRANGEA 
GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


The most valuable addition to our 

Mastrictly hardy garden shrubs that has 

appeared in years. Withstands zero 

f weather without injury. Immense 

’ heads of purest white blooms in June 

(See zllustration). After maturity turn- 

ing to deep green like the foliage,— 

an attractive feature. As a specimen 

The New Hardy Hy- in groups, or massed in the foreground 

drangea—/rom photo of taller shrubs itis a tremendous success. 

PRICES well established, deliv-\ From 6 inch pots, $1.50 each. 

ery any time. $13.50 per 10; 5 inch pots,$r 00 

each, $9.00 per 10; 4 inch pots, $.50 each, $4.50 per 10; 3 inch pots, §.35 
each, $3.25 per 10. Shipment by Express advised. 


The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Our Special Autumn Planting List 1s now veady. You can well 
afford to send fcr a copy before placing your order. 
Strictly the best grade only, at consistent prices 


at all seasons 


M ushrooms Growing in your Cellar 


E 40 cts, in postage stamps together with the name ot your 
* dealer will bring you, postpaid, direct from the 


A Mess 
of 


A manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of 
ene Lambert’s Pure Culture MUSHROOM SPAWN 


the best high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book 
on Mushroom Culture, containing simple and practical methods of raising, 
preserving and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will 
be sent to the same party. Further orders must come through your dealer. 
Address: American Spawn Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


U-BAR CO. 


1 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK. 
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ORTABLE 


IN THE 


HARDEST STORM 


» by wearing 


q 

| WATERPROOF 
OILED 
CLOTHING 


BLACK OR YELLOW 


Every Garment 
Guaranteed 
LIGHT - CLEAN - DURABLE 
LOW IN PRICE 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


DESCRIBING MANY KINDS OF 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON. USA 


TOWER CANADIAN CO, LIMITED. TORONTO.GAN. 


immediate effect. 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 
Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °@ 


WII. WARNER HARPER, Prop 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


G PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


rietor 


0 


It takes over twenty years 


CHESTNUT HILL, 


34 The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 


AUGUST, 


EVERY HOSE-USER 
Should 
Send 


PREE SAMPIEE 


Every one of you laboring with 
an ordinary garden hose has been 
to a lot of bother and expense, 
fixing leaks, patching, bandaging, 
buying new sections. We want to 
show you how to avoid all this. 
When we send you this free in- 
spection sample of 


REENLEAF 
LONG LIFE 


‘ARDEN HOSE 


we send wth it instructions for a 
series of tests, by which you can 
prove to yourself, point by point, 


(a)—That this hose will not leak, peal, rot, 
or burst, even with years of hard service. 

(b)—That it is the cheapest hose you can 
buy, not per foot, but per wear and satis- 
faction per foot. 

(c)—That it will eliminate your hose 
troubles for good and all. 


When you have tested this sample for ten minutes, 
you will know more about hose than ordinary ex- 
perience could ever teach you. Send for the sample. 
Test the tough, live, new rubber. Cut it up 
with your knife. Separate it. Try to tear just 
ONE of its FOUR plies of strong fabiic. 


Demonstrate for yourself every point we claim. 
GREENLEAF Long Life Garden Hose is sold in the 
best hardware stores at 20c per foot. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will fill your order direct, express prepaid, and 
guarantee satisfaction. Don’t wait till next season—it will 
be as good as new then, after you have used it this season. 


Write for the sample at once. Mention 
your hardware dealer. Address Dept. 1 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. Way 


The World’s Collection of 


Superb Rare and New Peonies 


Comprising over 400 distinct and certified varieties 
is now offered by us for the first time to the American 
Public. Among them are found such choice 
varieties as: 

Baroness Schroeder, Therese, Germaine Bigot, 
Mme. Auguste Dessert, M. Martin Cahuzac, 
Milton Hill and Rosa Bonheur. 

Every variety is authentically true to name 

A complete descriptive catalogue is now ready for 

distribution and will be mailed free upon application. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. 
High grade Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 
5 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Pure Butter Test 


N ORDER to determine whether butter 
has been “renovated” or is oleomar- 
garine, an interesting test was conducted 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The test is exceedingly simple 
and commends itself to the attention of many 
housekeepers. Hold a teaspoon filled with 
butter over the gas or over the flame of an 
oil lamp from which the chimney has been 
removed and allow the butter to come to a 
brisk boil, stirring thoroughly once or twice 
with a match or a little piece of wood, being 
sure to include the outer edges. If there 
is no noise and a great deal of foam, the 
butter is undoubtedly pure; but if there is 
a sputtering noise like grease and water 
boiling and little if any foam, the butter is 
either oleomargarine or has been renovated. 
During this test in the Department of Agri- 
culture, there was rarely a specimen which 
left any doubt as to its purity or adulteration. 


Types and Breeds of Farm Animals. By 


Charles S. Plumb. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1908; pp. 563; 
256 half-tone illustrations. Price, $2.00 net. 


This is certainly an epoch-making book. 
Since 1888 there has been no American 
book devoted to the breeds of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine. Professor Shaw’s 
“Study of Breeds,” in America (1900) 
omitted the horse. The present work 
includes even the ass, mule, angora, and 
milch goats. It is an invaluable reference 
and text-book, and, though crowded with 
facts is not dull. The comparative merits 
and limitations of the different breeds 
are stated with a fulness and fairness never 
found in periodical literature. It should 
be in the library of every country gentleman, 
breeder, and progressive farmer. 


The Principles of Agriculture edited by L. 


H. Bailey. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1907. 
Twelfth edition; pp. 300 XV. Price $1.25. 


This admirable book on agriculture was 
first published in 1898 and has been so popu- 
lar that since then eleven editions have been 
exhausted making the present one necessary. 
It is a very good, elementary text-book on 
agriculture. 


Spirea and Goldenrod 


BY AN unfortunate oversight, the two 
illustrations of goldenrod and white 
beam-leaved spirea on pages 322 and 335, 
respectively, in last month’s GARDEN Maca- 
ZINE were transposed. ‘The illustration ap- 
pearing in the lower right-hand corner of 
page 335 should have the caption which 
appears under the cut in the lower right- 
hand corner of page 322, and vice-versa. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The Garden 
_. Beautiful, 


requires proper careand cultivation but equally depends 
upon intelligent selection of varieties and harmonious 
design in planting. Neglect of any of these points will 
give a garden lacking in some element of beauty. We 
make a/specialty of Designs for Suburban Grounds and 
have furnished plans for many of the most beautiful 
places near New York City. Planting designs we sup- 
ply to distant customers uniformly give complete satis- 
faction—they are practical and easy of application. 


THE HARDY GARDEN FLOWERS 


have long received special attention from us. Start your 
hardy garden this fall, with stock and a planting plan 
from us, and next year you'll have flowers in abundance, 

PEONIES—large clumps, true to name, in choice varieties. Plant 
in early fall to insure free blooming next summer. 

ULBS—Direct importations; choice selected stock; fair prices. 

Order now—our supply of mother bulbs seldom equals demand. 

CATALOGUE—Handsomely illustrated, describes our full line of 
Roses, Bulbs, Evergreens, Hardy Plants, Trees, Shrubs, etc., FREE. 


S. G. HARRIS, M. S. 
Rosedale Nurseries TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


ILP STATIONARY$ 7) 50 ERGINE 
ENGINE '£)~(\onx 


POR FARM AND SHOP WORK. Start @ 


without cranking; no cams or gears, 
Burns Alcohol, Kerosene and Gasoline. 
All sizes in stock —2 to 20 horse- 
power. Steel connecting rods. Anti- —@ 
friction bearings; no vibration. | 
Write for free catalog. Run Sep- | 
arators, Corn Shredders, Grist 
Mills, Pumps, Dynamos. Ete. 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, 229 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Killweed 


Used to Kill Weeds on Paths, Gravel Walks and 
Gutters. Mix one part of Killweed with twenty 
parts of water. : 


Price, $1.00 per Gallon, 5 gallons 9oc per gallon 
Francis Lynch, Agt., 78 Clinten St., Newburgh, N. Y, 


BULBS 


The first step in preparing the bulb garden is 
to study a reliable catalogue and select the best 
varieties of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
Narcissus, Lilies, etc. 


Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide 


For Autumn will give you reliable information and reas- 
onable prices on all bulbs and plants for autumn planting. 


Vick’s Catalogue of Perennial Plants 
Illustrates and describes the 


favorite hardy plants for per- 
manent places. 


Either or both catalogues free 


James Vick’s Sons . 
362 Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
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TERRA COTTA 
AND POTTERY 


pei i 
Italian Pots, Sun-=dials, Flower Boxes, 
Statuary, Vases, etc., for garden 
or interior decoration. 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY, 


g214 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Write for book, ‘Garden and House Terra Cotta,” with copper 
engravings of many choice examples of the potter's art. 


An agricultural ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ 


‘The Romance 
Gintme Reaper 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 
Author of ‘‘The Romance of Steel,’’ “‘The Great 
Races of America,’ Etc. 


This book makes clear, for the first 
time, why Americans monopolize the har- 
vester business of the world. It is a 
wonderful story of our most useful busi- 
ness—a medley of mechanics, millionaires, 
kings, inventors and farmers. 
of photographs. 


$1.00 net, postage 7c. 


Tae’ WoRtn'S WoREK THE GARDEN, 
GAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
} IN AMERICA 


Ideas of a Plain 
Country Woman 


By the ““COUNTRY CONTRIBUTOR” 


The chapters include among others: 
Some Needs of Women. 
Old Maids and Single Women. 
The Good and Evil of Books. 
The Truth About Love. 
A Chapter for Men to Read. 
Some of them have appeared serially, 
but there are many new. 


A READER SAYS: “No one has come so close— 
has said to us so many things that our mothers might 
have, but did not.”’ 


All bookstores. 
Net $1.00; postage 10 cents. 


THE WORLD'S WoRK THE GARDEN 
Countay LIFE @) A 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw Yorx. 
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BOOKS THAT COUNT 


16 pages | 


The ANCIENT LAW By ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author of ‘‘ The Deliverance,’’ ‘‘ The Wheel of Life,’’ etc. 
“The Ancient Law’ is a distinct advance in the work of an author 
who ranks with the best of our women novelists. —/V. Y. Times. 


“Miss Ellen Glasgow's books are always distinguished by the 
bestowal of unstinted labour on her writing, and “The Ancient Law’ 
is no exception to the rule. —‘Ghe London Spectator. $1.50 


JACK SPURLOCK— Prodigal 
By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


Mr. Lorimer’s best book: full of wit, humor, 
epigram and sound horse sense. 


“Tf you are in the dumps and want to get clear 
of them, take up this story."—Brooklyn Citizen. 


“Tt is very distinctly funny.” 
—New York Times. 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. $1.50 


The SPANISH JADE By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Author of ‘« The Forest Lovers,’’ ‘‘ Richard Yea-and-Nay,’’ etc. 


“No reader is likely to go far with ‘The Spanish Jade’ without 
being reminded of Carmen . . .. let it be remembered that so eminent 
a critic as Frederick Harrison has pronounced Mr. Hewlett’s novels 
better than those of Sir Walter Scott.” — Springfield Sunday 
Republican. 


Illustrated and decorated in color by W. Hyde. 


Special price, 90 cents net, postage 10 cents 


ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 
By DAVID GRAYSON 


“Here is a book so delightful in its literary style, 
so simple, so sound in its philosophy, so full of genuine 
content and with such a sunny outlook upon life, 
that one almost hesitates to write about it, lest its 
charms shall be clouded, as it were, with overmuch 


handling.’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 


$1.20 net, postage 12 cents 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 


133 EAST 16th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Necessary as a Lawn Mower 


You wouldn’t think of cutting even a small plot of grass with- 
out a lawn mower. Why then waste time, labor and money 
trimming and edging lawns and gardens on your hands and 
knees with clippers or sickle when 


The Capitol Lawn Trimmer and Edger 


will do the work quickly, smoothly, and easily? An absolute 
necessity for lawns, gardens, parks, golf courses and cemeteries. 
Ask your hardware dealer, or write for Catalog *‘ C.”’ 


The Granite State Mowing Machine Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


I} you are planning to build the Readers’ 
36 Service can often give helpful sug gestion 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Auteust, 1908 


Keep the - 
Wheels Turning 


One of the little econ- 
omies that help toward 
a substantial saving is 
the use of a good axle 
grease. A grease with- 
out proper * body” runs 
off. One too heavy 
stiffens on the axle and 
adds to the pull. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 


is right—won’t run, 
won’t stiffen, won’t 
Wear Out as soon as 
other grease will. 
Covers the axle with 
an almost friction- 


powdered mica 
and keeps your 
wheels turn- 
ing when the 
other fellow, 
who uses 
poor grease, 
is stuck. 
Nothing 
like Mica Axle Grease 
for a tired wagon. Ask 
the dealer for it. 


STANDARD GIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcHIDS in the United States 
LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers 


TO 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


Most Dependable Help 


There are Jess than one-third as many parts on one of 
the Maxwell & Fitch 2 cycle Gas Engines as on the 
average four cycle engine. There areno valves, gears, 
cams or complicated parts to wear out or cause 


trouble. A boy can run this engine after reading 
our book of instructions. 

The most dependable power for running cream 
separators, churning, washing machines, pumping 
water, running dynamos, etc. 

There is a Maxwell & Fitch engine for every usage. 
Write for catalog. 


The Maxwell & Fitch Company 


518 Dominick St., Rome, N. Y. 


Three Summer-blooming Spireas 
that are Often Confused 


Geers different species of spirea are 

cultivated in our nurseries under the 
name of Spirea salicijolia, and they are all 
popularly known as meadow sweet or 
queen of the meadow. 


ONE WITH PINK FLOWERS 


The true willow-leaved spirea (S. salici- 
jolia) differs from the others in having pink 
flowers, being a native to Europe instead 
of America and being essentially an Old 
World species, while the other two are 
typically white-flowered American species. 
However, the willow-leaved species sometimes 
has whitish flowers, in which case it may 
be distinguished from the others by the 
ascending ramifications of its flower clus- 
ters. (All three species are hardy shrubs 
attaining five feet, have pyramidal flower 
clusters, and bloom in June or July and 
sometimes August.) 


TWO WHITISH FLOWERED KINDS 


I shall venture to call Spivea alba the 
“western meadow sweet”? because it is 


The true willow-leaved spirea (S. sdlicifolia) with 
pink flowers. The two other meadow sweets have 
white flowers 


commoner in the western parts of the 
United States, while S. Jatijolia is chiefly 
found east of the Alleghanies. The 
lower ramifications of the flower clusters 
are spreading or horizontal and much 
longer than their supporting leaves, while 
those of the preceding species are not so long. 

The eastern meadow sweet (S. /atifolia) 
has larger flowers than those of the western 
species and the clusters are perhaps broader 
at the base. ‘The blossoms are sometimes 
slightly blush color but not so pink as in the 
true willow-leaved spirea. The safest 
botanical distinction between this and the 
two preceding species lies in the panicles. 
Those of the first species are tomentulose, 
while those of the S. Jatifolia are quite 
glabrous. 


Connecticut. W. E. PENDLETON. 


The New Century Lawn Sprinkler 


Revolves freely with any pressure. Equal spray 
over circle from three to fifty feet in diameter. 


Body 
Black 
Enameled 


Arms of 
Polished Brass 


Wheels 
Mounted . 
on Wide Base, Red Enameled 


SIMPLE AND DURABLE 


Your money back if not entirely satisfactory. Sent 
express prepaid anywhere in the United States east 
of Rocky Mountains for only $2.50. Descriptive 
circular free. 


THE YOST ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Lincoln Ave., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Buy From A Specialist 
Choice Evergreens oer 


Ornamental Planting § 
Also DECIDUOUS TREES and SHRUBS 
Write for large illustrated catalog, 
D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


COMPETENT GARDENERS 


The comforts and products of a country home are in- 
creased by employing a competent gardener; if you want 
to engage one write to us. Please give particulars re- 
garding place and say whether married or single man is 
wanted. We have been supplying them for years to the 
best people everywhere. No fee asked. PETER 
HENDERSON & CO., Seedsmen and Florists, 35 and 
37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


Late Planting 


of hardy perennials, shrubs, trees, vines, etc., can 

be done with good results by sending into North- 

ern Vermont for Horsford’s Hardy Plants for 

cold climates—best in quality, lowest in price. 

Plants from the NORTH may be set long after 

the Souther nurseries have finished shipping. 
Ask for catalogue. 


F. H. HORSFORD 


Charlotte, Vt. 


e a e e 
Chickering Pianos 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Chickering & Sons, 827 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass 


Apollo Lawn Sweeper 
Makes the Ideal Lawn 


Sweeps like a carpet-sweeper. Picks up dead 
grass, leaves, sticks, stones and all litter. Takes 
out worm casts, ant hills, crab grass, etc. Actually @ 
improves the turf. Gives the lawn a chance to take \ 
on that beautiful, rich green, velvety app .rance. \j 


Runs Easier than a Lawn Mower 
A boy can run it, cleaning the lawn better and 


faster than three men with rakes. 30 Days’ 
Free Trial. Money back if not satisfactory. [ 


Ask Your Dealer, or Write Us For 
Booklet showing the Apollo at work 
and telling all about it. Write gm 
today to tee 
The Greene Mfg. Co., 
508 Sycamore St., § 
Springfield, O. 


Ag’ts 
wanted 
in every 
state—ex- 
elusive terri- 
tory — profits 
large. 
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Burlington Venetian Blind 


lets in the air, but keeps out the sun— 

admits the breeze to cool, but fills the 
:0use with the grateful, subdued light 
_ of the shady woods. Adjustable toadmit 
light from any por- 
tion of shade. Will 
make a popular 
and delightful 
summer resort of 
your veranda— 
shady, breezy, cool 
and secluded. 


Made to Order Only 


Any size, any wood, or 
any finish, and at Jow- 
est prices for best mate- 
rial and workmanship. 
Send for Free Catalog 


BURLINGTON 
VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
327 Lake St. Burlington, Vt, 


P e The best in the world. 
ACONIES ali the choice vari- 


eties from every source. Lists free. 
E. J. SHAYLOR & SON 


z Paeony Specialists 
Wellesley Hills Massachusetts 


Genuine Bavarian Horse-Radish 


Shipped by export house. 


George Roesch Baiersdorf (Bavaria) 
Pinblecneniee PER L LLIZERS 


German Kali Works. 


93 Nassau Street 


New York 


Write to-day for our art booklet ** How 
oses to Grow Roses”? and our New Flo- 
ral Guide— FREE. 


CONARD & JONES CO.,. Box P, West Grove, Pa. 


Growers of ‘tthe Best Roses in America.’” 


BURPEE’S °°? tess Fern 


Annual 1908 is FREE to 
anyone with a garden. Write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Philadelphia 


Thorburn’s Lawn Grass Seeds 


Containing a mixture of the finest Grasses: Quart 25c, 2 quarts 45c, 
quarts 80c. Sent_prepaid by mail to any address in the United 
tates. Write for Catalogue. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co., 33 Barclay St., New York 


SEND FOR STEVENS’ COMPLETE 
CATALOG 


GARDEN 


MAGAZINE 


Whatis a fair rental Jor a given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


. 


ZOLIUM MULTIPLE ROOFING 


twenty thousand cracks 
on your roof—or Zolium? 


HE old theory of roofing is that 


gravity carries the drops over the 

cracks so rapidly that none will 
enter. It wasn’t a bad theory — while 
cracks were unavoidable. Once ina 
while a shingle warps or atile blows off, 
exposing a little too much of one of the 
twenty odd thousand cracks on an old 
style roof. Thena storm blowsup with 
the wind just right—and you pay for 
new Ceilings or wall paper. 

The Zolium Multiple system does 
away with these treacherous cracks 
between adjoining tiles. Each Zolium 
tile is an integral part of a pliable, im- 
penetrable sheet extending practically 
from gable to gable. Furthermore, these 
tiles are lapped three deep. 

The Zolium theory is that the best way 
to avoid leaks is to exclude the water. 

A Zolium roof is a warm Indian red, 
slightly variegated in tone; also a beau- 
tiful, soft gray.- 

Do you demand a roof that will never 
leak, nor call for repairs, nor need paint- 
ing, nor catch fire from sparks, and 
which must be exceedingly attractive 
and yet economical ? 

Then let us tell you all about Zolium 
and send a sample. 


J.A&W.BIRD&CO. 


29 India St., Boston, Mass. 
MAKERS OF REX FLINTKOTE ROOFING 
The Standard Roof for Farm Buildings & Factories 


and most 


‘‘How to Make Things Grow’”’ 


A booklet of value to everyone interested in hardier 
plants, more luxuriant flowers and a larger garden 
It’s free if you mention Garden Magazine- 


Dareest aan Stock of 
Hardy Plants in America 


Catalogue on Application 


PS EVENS ARMS -& TOOL CO. 


420 Front Street, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Exterminates field mice, house mice, and other rodents 

in houses, greenhouses, hotbeds, barns and stables. Package 

(containing enough Ubet Ikill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- 

riage paid. 

STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents 
50 Barclay Street, New York City 


output. 
Farming. 


ELLIS-CHALMERS COMPANY 


UBETIKILL 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO., Pirrspurc, Pa. 100 William St. NEW YORK 


HARDY NEW ENGLAND GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


WE GROW EVERYTHING FOR PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS. 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses and Herbaceous Perennials, Etc., Etc. 


Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for the asking. 
BAY STATE NURSERIES NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


MADE BY 


J.D. AUG: HARTZ 


COLLEGE POINT. QUEENS BOROUGH, NEW YORK 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about motor boats 


How To BUILD A GREENHOUSE 


Some facts about their Equip- 
ment—Method of Heating 
and Ventilating—and how 
to avoid excessive repairs 


In [ves are four vital points that must be 
considered in building and equipping a 
greenhouse—that is, if you would be 

saved from useless expenditures, and have the 

pleasure and reward of its being a compensating 
success, and not an out and out expense. 

Lightness, endurance, perfect ventilation con- 
trol and absolutely dependable heating are the 
four essentials. 

A greenhouse must be constructed in such a 
skilful way that there shall be the least possible 
frame work to cast shade, and the greatest amount 
of glass to allow the light and sunshine to reach 
the plants. 

Then there is the taking care of the condensa- 
tion inside the house, and provision must be made 
to carry it off, not only because you don’t want 
it dipping down your neck, but wherever it set- 
tles in the joints, decay at once begins. It is the 
most destructive thing that greenhouse builders 
have to contend against, and one about which 
the ordinary builder knows practically nothing. 

Upon the perfect control of ventilation depends 
much, both in preventing mildew on your roses 
and giving to the various plants just the right 
amount of air to keep them hard and blooming 
freely. 

You know what an inconvenience and annoy- 
ance balky heating is in a dwelling, but in a 
greenhouse it means absolute disaster if your 
plants get either chilled or sweated out; so here 
again is a necessity for accurate knowledge. 

All this may sound very hard and discouraging 
to one who has been dreaming of putting up a 
house of his own—but there is a way out—a 
way that costs no more in the end, than the gro- 
tesque, home-made affairs that always limit you 
to growing the less light-exacting kinds of plants 
or such course, sturdy varieties as can best com- 
bat against continued conditions of handicap. 

We will erect the house complete for you, or if 
you want to have the work done by your local 
mechanic, then send to us for the materials. 
When you receive our materials consisting of 
various wood and iron parts they will be already 
cut and fitted, holes drilled, bolts, screws, hinges, 
putty, everything furnished ready for immediate 
erection, even to the first coat of paint, and 
enough additional sent along for two more coats 
after the house is finished. These materials are 


exactly the same thing, made identically the same 
way, as furnished by us for the immense growing 
houses of the florists, and have the same finish 


and attractiveness of the ornamental houses that 
we put up in such numbers on private estates, 
park, or institution grounds. 

Along with these materials we will send you 
complete erection directions. Now with every 
part ready to go right into place, nothing is 
likely to go wrong. 

The heating, if left to us, is guaranteed to be 
perfect, and we will install a special greenhouse 
boiler that will run long periods without any at- 
tention, and still keep the uniform temperature 
desired, and do it economically. 

The ventilating apparatus is supplied with the 
materials. : 

The benches are made of either cypress or iron 
according to what you feel like expending. 

When your house is finished think what you 
have: it will be an attractive, thoroughly made 
house free from constantly recurring repairs; one 
that is so skilfully constructed that you can grow 
any plant, no matter how difficult. You can have 
as profuse results as the florist, or equal the 
specimen plants and blooms of the gardeners. 

You will have a house that is so carefully de- 
signed and thoroughly made that if you wish, it 
can be effectively joined directly to your dwelling 
with the delight of having all the fun of a garden 
spot only a step from the dinner table. 

But if you don’t feel to spend the money for a 
greenhouse that is a greenhouse, then by all means 
don’t put your money into a make-shift affair. 
Buy cold frames, and they will better answer 
your purpose until you can build right. A two 
sash frame complete, covering 36 square feet, costs 
only $14.50, and is a necessary adjunct to your 
future greenhouse—a logical expenditure you 
see. 

If you want a good greenhouse that costs com- 
paratively little, send for circular No. 57, which 
gives full information and is freely illustrated. 

On the other hand, if you think cold frames 
will have,to answer for the present, send for the 
Two P booklet, which tells of Cold Frame Pleas- 
ures and Profits, and how to get started. 

You should get busy at once to be ready for 
next winter’s need. 


Lord and Burnham Co. 


Main Sales Office 
1133 Broadway NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
819 Tremont Bldg. 1215 Filbert St. 
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The Oldest Flowers in Culuwationt 


V.—The Prickly Pear 


ORE than a score of species of 
Opuntia are called prickly pears 
and eaten by the natives in Mexico, but 
the best species are the Indian fig and 
the tuna. The name “Indian fig” was 
doubtless given to it by the early Spanish 
explorers at the time when America was 
supposed to be connected with India. It 
generally has larger fruits than the tuna, 
with fewer and smaller spines. The fruits 
are commonly yellow and are often three or 
four inches long. They ripen from June to 
December in Mexico. The choicest varie- 
ties are grown in Sicily, where the peasants 
live almost entirely on this fruit from July 
to November. The bristles are usually 
removed before the fruit is picked by rub- 
bing them with straw, grass, or leaves. 
The tuna makes a more formidable hedge 


A gigantic tub plant grown from a single joint of 
the prickly pear or Indian fig 


plant and is commonly planted in the arid 
regions of Mexico for a defensive hedge. 
Its fruits are brightly colored and remain 
on the plants a long time after ripening, so 
that the hedges are more attractive in fruit 
than in flower. 

Both these species were early taken home 
by the Spaniards and soon overran the 
Mediterranean region, escaping from culti- 
vation and becoming troublesome weeds. 
In South Africa they have become a serious. 
menace to agriculture and grazing. 

The accompanying picture is reduced 
from one in the “Hortus Eystettensis,” 
a book published in 1613, which described 
the garden of the Prince of Eystadt in 
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Pedigree | Strawberry Plants 


(Os PLANTS are grown with the greatest care, 
and the healthy, strong condition they are in 
when shipped by us will give a full crop next year if 

_ plants are set out before September. Order now—early 
orders get the best selection of stock. 

VERY EARLY VARIETIES: 
Climax. 


MID-SEASON VARIETIES: Wm. Belt, McKinley, New York, Oom 
Paul, Nick Ohmer, Glen Mary, Sample, Marshall, Bismarck, Sen- 
ator Dunlop, Warfield, Clyde, Bubach. 

LATE VARIETIES: 
Late Champion. 


Fairfield, Success, Lady Thompson, 


Gandy, Lester Lovett, Arline, Aroma, Joe, 


Price per dozen, 75 cents; per 100, $3.50; per 1,000, $25.00 


Catalogue and Cultural Directions mailed free. 


STUMPP & WALTER CO., 


50 Barclay St., New York 


Water Your Flowers Once in 2 Weeks 


That’s all that is necessary if you use the time-saving, 
labor saving, all metal, rust-proof and leak proof 


Illinois Self-Watering Flower Box 
You will have better, hardier, longer lived plants. Our box 


is endorsed wherever used. It is inexpensive and so/d on 30 
days FREE Trial. Descriptive booklet FREE 


ILLINOIS HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
3949 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


= BAMBOO STAKES 
from JAPAN 


The MOST durable in existence. Will not 
decay for a long time. Can be used season after 
season. 

Indispensable for tying up Lilies, Roses, Gla- 
dioli, Chrysanthemums, small shrubs, Tomato 
Plants, etc. 

6 ft. long, per 100 250 500 1000 
$1.00 $2.25 $3.75 $6.00 


Extra Strong Bamboo Stakes from Japan 


These are especially adapted for proving a Strong 
Support for Dahlias, young trees, large shrubs, 
heavy vines. Also for use in building artistic 
fences, gates, arbors, small bridges where Japan 
Garden effects are desired. 


12 eGo 

5% ft. long, 14 in. to 2 in. diameter, 75 $5.00 

7 ft. long, 14 in. to2in. diameter, $1.00 6.00 
““For large quantities special prices.’’ 


Our New Fall Bulb Catalogue will appear August 1st. 
Send in your name Now to be sure to get it. 
We will have some fine Novelties and surprises for Fall 


ao EY HL BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren St. New York 
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Hammond’s Slug Shot Kills Cabbage Worms 


East Brookfield, Mass., Jan. 14, 1905. 


We have used Slug Shot and always found it very useful. 
Slug Shot for Cabbage Worms is the best defense in the world. 
Very truly, F. A. DRAKE 


Cabbage Worms 


The Cabbage Worm has spread wherever cabbage is grown. 
Whether early cabbage or late cabbage, in garden or field, it 
perforates the plant, and is of all worms one of the most dis- 
gusting, to find hidden away in the folds of the leaf. 


If You Want Cabbage Free From Worms, Use Hammond’s Slug Shot 


How to Destroy Cabbage Worms.—Slug Shot can be used lightly or heavily and the cabbage suffers no harm. The cabbage 
forms its head by the interior growth; it throws off its earlier and outside leaves, and no dust can enfold within its head. Apply Slug 
Shot with a Duster, sieve it over the plants or full grown cabbages. The powder is very fine and goes a long way in field or garden. 


Sold by Seed Dealers and Merchants 


For pamphlet on Bugs and Blights’’ worth having, write to 


1B. HAMMOND 2: 2g Fishkill on Hudson, New York 


PEONIES| 


~The Flower Weautiful” 


Water-proof; sun-proof; spark-proof. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Made of Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt—the most enduring 
weather-resister known. Noth- 
ing else can make good roofing 
last anywhere near so long. 
That’s why the demand for 
Genasco is increasing so rapidly. 


for 1908 (ready August Ist) is 
beautiful, helpful, and 
complete than ever. It’s the 
story of an enthusiastic specialist 


more 


in the greatest flower of modern 


times. 

Shall I send you a copy? 

It’s sent without money—but 
it’s beyond price to him or her 
who has, or would have, a “‘gar- 
den beautiful.” 


Mineral or smooth surface. Ask your dealer 
for Genasco. Refuse all substitutes. Look 
for the hemisphere trade-mark. Write for 
“‘reason’’ Book 60; also samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING 
COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of 
ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


‘Rose and Peony Specialist 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


New York Chicago 


Box 50 


Paeonies, Phlox 
and HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 


ver a thousand varieties 


oO 
GENERAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES, 
Bedford, Mass. 


A practical manual 


The COUNTRY HOUSE 


By CHAS. EDW. HOOPER 
This volume is absolutely invaluable to everyone with a country place. It 
covers every branch of the subject in detail and treats of the yarden and 
its furnishings in connection with the dwelling. 


380 Illustrations $3.30 postpaid 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK Inc. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Buffalo. N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
- Greensboro, N. Providence, R. [. 
Vargo, N. D. Waukesha, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
812 N. Broad 8t. Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
265 8. College Av. 
Omaha, Neb., 
Cor.Cass & 25th Sts. 
North Conway. N. Il. 


iiot Springs, Ark. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
2930 Sacramento St. 

Denver, Col. 

West Haven, Conn. 

Washington, D. C., 
211 N. Capitol St. 
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Germany. ‘The great wonders of the vege- 
: pane table kingdom are reserved for the last pages 
| Exacting of this superb work and the climax is reached 
Housekeepers with this picture of the Eystadt variety of 
; the Indian fig. The legend of the old 
picture clearly shows the wonderment with 
which the people of that age viewed this 
extraordinary growth from a single joint 
leaf of this cactus. 
New Jersey. Tuomas McApam. 
[The next article will describe Iris Susi- 


ana, one of the most famous flowers of the 
Holy Land.] 
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6 THERE’S MONEY 


If You Understand Modern Methods and 
FARM INTELLIGENTLY 


_ Every reader ot Tue GARDEN MaGazine who is 
interested in farming or gardening, in the growing of 
fruit or of flowers, is invited to send fora free copy of 
our 80-page catalogue and full information in regard to 
the Home Study Coursesin Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Landscape Gardening and Floriculture which we offer 
under Prof. Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and Prof. Graig of the Cornell University. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept 8, Springfield, Mass. 


The Chicks in the Garden 


HERE isn’t the shadow of a doubt Books by ELLEN GLASGOW 
that the chicks will do well in the The Ancient Law - - - - $1.50 


— TAD Be a garden, but how about the garden? Aside dike Wheelict Fife nae 
5 The Deliverance’ - - $1.50 
Sure Death to Rats from some of the smaller vegetables, like TWiaiatiaerarcnl $1.50 
a lettuce, radishes, etc., which even quite The Voice of the People - - $1.50 
ti rat killer whi h : 
RBUSELSLde ee ae aIEL aS AISA Pee ee small chicks would doubtless destroy at Uniform set of ACiss Glasgow's Novels 


once, the chicks would be a decided benefit a five volumes 7050 
to most garden crops. They destroy many 
insects, furnish some fertilizer, and the 
little scratching they do about large plants 


taken in small quantities, and containing no phosphorus 
or other inflammable. Made in form of squash seeds— 
the rat’s favorite food. The rats do not die in the walls, 
but rush for open air and water. Keeps perfectly in all 
climates, and is absolutely safe to handle. Will not poison 
dogs orcats. 20 cents at your druggists, or sent prepaid 


The Freeman and Other Poems, $1.55 ppd. 


ipt of i 5 5 2 z . : ; = Ce) peal 
or ata CaeeON DEERIONL oO is no detriment. The chicks in turn are bene- Counter Lire TES OTESINO: Hupersee 
100 William Street New York City fited by the insects obtained, by the young DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


and tender weeds and grass blades which 
they help to destroy, and in hot weather, by 
the partial shade of the growing plants. If 
it is possible, the best plan is to place 
the coop containing the mother hen or the 
outdoor brooder, in the shade of a tree in 
the part of the garden where it is desired 
to have the chicks forage. When one brood 
of chicks reaches such size that they begin to 
damage the growing plants, or to do too much 
scratching, they are removed to another $10 
range, and others are substituted. Of 


Cattle Manure 


a Shredded op 
i772 Bags Pulverized — 


Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No 
==} bad odor. Easily applied. Delivered East of 

Missouri River. $2.00 Per Bag (100 Ibs.). Write 
for circulars. THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 

a 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


course, among some of the larger plants, to tein )¥ 
aeclecrecinliceocanhicmntenien like corn, potatoes, beans, etc., the chicks D100 Priorities 
(ky f fee hor Th could be allowed to run till well grown 
inds of strawberries that have been Tabet deine dames The Farmer’s Easy Record 


tested at our trial grounds as well as 
the best of the older sorts are fully 
described in 


DREER’S 


Mid-Summer Catalogue 


Also the best varieties of Celery, Cabbage 
| Plants, etc. 
| 
| 
| 


A new, complete, simple and practical record ofall transactions on 
On many large poultry farms, the ground the farm. Designed by anexpert. Thousands in use. Easy to keep. 


"i . o Will last 8 years. Every progressive farmer should have it. Agents 
where the chicks are raised one season is Wanted. Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 


plowed and planted to some crop the next | CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


spring while the chicks are raised on fresh | -WANT AN OLD-TIME GARDEN ? 


ground. This past winter I visited a 5,000 erent Plants awl) el peuhon it make it. A copy Of Heres eee 
0 will be sent you free. It is a handsome book containing valuable informa- 
hen plant, and a large field which was well tion. Send for it today, and learn about Peter's pevaentoerenniell plants. 


seeded to clover was pointed out as the place | Peter’s Nursery Company Box377 Knoxville, Tenn. 


for growing the next crop of chicks, while r 

another large field well covered with colony ILLETT S 
houses and brooders where the chicks had 
been raised the previous year was to be Hardy Ferns and Flowers 


A most complete list of the Best Hardy 
Perennial Seeds for summer sowing. 

Also vegetable and farm seeds for sum- 
mer and fall sowing. Select list of season- 


ae eee ene ee Das cropped the coming season. This garden | For Dark, Shady Places 
MOE K, HEED method of growing chicks furnishes a similar seu 20% my ieeurtive jeeielnene 
HENRY A. DREER PHILADELPHIA plan to the man with little ground thig oladd OLDIE a Feeer 


New Jersey. F. H. VALENTINE. EDWARD GILLETT, BOX © SOUTHWICK, MASS. 


; : ; I} you are planning to build the Readers’ At 
AuecusT, 1908 aly H E G A R DEN M A G AZINE Service can often give helpful suggestions Al 


Summer and early Fall seeding of 
Alfalfa will be successful if the plant is 


given a quick, steady, early start by the proper 


use of Potash. 


Weeds are reduced to the minimum, and _ winter-kill- 


Grow Mushrooms me @ ing is practically out of the question where Potash is 


Bi tt: s 9 . ° 
Small eae D euemen weet reat o \ used to invigorate the young plant and set the crop. 


I am the largest grower in America. Ten years Ue 

experience enables me to give practical instruc- G Pp t h G Alf If 

tion in the business worth many dollars to you. ’ g / O as rows a a 
No matter what your occupation is or where 9 j Sail hl ac f (5 ‘i 

you are located, here is an opportunity to acquire end for pamphlets containing facts about soil, 

a thorough knowledge of this paying business. i j crops, manures and fertilizers. Mailed free. 
Send for Free Book giving particulars and in- , / 


formation, how to start, cost, etc. Address y GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 


ARM 
3264 Seco MUSHROOM reac lll Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Building Chicago—Monadnock Building 


9 
“THE yo wee Dwyer’s Pot-Grown 


Strawberry Plants 
Strong, healthy plants from selected stock of choicest fruiting 
SEPARATORS 


varieties, sure to give satisfaction and 


Produce a Full Crop in 1909 


Some of the finest berry patches in Amer- 
ica owe success to our vigorous stock. 
Pot-grown plants have been our specialty 
for many years. If you want fruit next 
season, order NOW. Wealso havea full 
line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Plants, Vines, etc., for fall planting, all 
grown on our home grounds and guaran- 


PSION TIME NINE NaS) 
BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
LAWN AND GARDEN 


Removable rack, Wide tired wheels, Fine finish 
Steel gears. Write today for price list ‘*A”’ 


5 | teed healthy and true to name. 
SWARTWOUT & MOTT Utica, N. Y. THE DE | AVAL SEPARATOR C0 Wealso do landscape gardening in all its branches. Catalogue free. 
— 165-167 BROADWAY, 42 E. MADISON ST. T. J. DWYER @ CO., 
FR SAYS FREESIAS ~eros ee P. O. Box 4 CORNWALL, N. Y. 
El 
ER SPY: flowers at Christmas. } 
Send 10c for enough for a pot and my little | ¢ 


Brown Book, bnmfull of practical suggestions for growing Rudyard Kipling’s Books 


Dutch Bulbs. If you mention this paper | will send the O74 0 Taveullieiae 
booklet free. Try the Adams Method. It pays. Pocket / dition of THE a ES Bata 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS Wellesley, Mass. $1.54 postpaid. 


MANY INVENTIONS. New Edition. 
1.50. 
; 9 COLLECTED VERSE OF RUDYARD 
r KIPLING. $1.92 postpaid. 
0 Ng tS THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. New Edi- 
Garden Seats 


tion. Illustrated by Townsend. $1.58 
Rustic Furniture 


postpaid. 
FROM SEA TO SEA. (One Volume.) 
- Send for catalogue of 70 designs 
NORTH SHORE FERNERIES BEVERLY, MASS 


66 K s 9 $ 
d or. 74 postpaid 
In 6 an PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. Illustrated 


incolor. $1.50. 
THEY. Special Holiday Edition. TIllus- 


6é p) 99 trated in color. $1.60 postpaid. 
Gc a y S Or TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 
$1.50 


THE FIVE NATIONS. $1.51 postpaid. 
JUST SO STORIES. $1.37 postpaid. 


Barrett’s Hand Book jocuri Watsoct 


ing. Mailed free to Architects, Engineers, Builders and Owners. This is a most luxu rious and delightful THE JUST SO SONG BOOK. $1.28 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY postpaid. 
Per Cites) irhiladelplin(, <lostea. LPidsbure St Dons edition, printed on thin but opaque paper KIM. $1.50. 

Minneapolis Kansas City C eveland New Orleans Cincinnati THE DAY’S WORK. $1.50. 

and bound in imported leather, which is a STALKY & CO. 81.50. 

: PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 

A TI and rare plants. 5 curi- real pleasure to handle. We ‘have never I or ya Reem Gist oh 

ous African plants, $1. ublished a more thoroughly satisfactor Mine Own People, Br.s0, 8 

12 Bety, yi THE KIPLING BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


C. R. ORCUTT, San Diego, Cal., publisher “American Plants,” 
each number describing about 100 species, $3 a year. 


book in every particular. 


$r.0 

UNDER THE DEODARS, THE PHAN- 
TOM °RICKSHAW AND WEE 

Bound in rich red leather WILLIE WINKIE. $r.<o. 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. $1.50. 

s SOLDIER RIES. 1.50. 

Size 434x736. Each, $1.50 net, postage 7 cents. CWith Wolectt Beleties EGE NAUL 
LAHKA. $1.50. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND 


COUNTRY LIFE 5) THE WORLD'S WORE ®) THE GARDEN BAD ec sROON 


aie SORUTHE GADSBYS ant IN BERCK 
DOouBLEDAY, PaGE & Co. NEw York. AND WHITE. $1.50 


How to Make School Gardens 


By H. D. Hemenway 


A practical book on the improvement of the school grounds, con- 
taining ideas for both teacher and pupil. 26 illustrations. $1.10 
postpaid. Doubleday, Page & Co., 133 E. 16th St., New York. 
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Ifyou are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can give you helpful suggestions 


At Beautiful Larchmont 


“The Forest Park Cottages” 


Dainty Homes, designed and built for persons of refinement and taste, 


With Moderate Incomes, 


Who desire a perfectly appointed home in an ideal location, with 
select neighbors and reasonable restrictions, perfectly drained, health- 
ful, rolling country, between the sound and the railroad station (near 
both) with every comfort and convenience, sewer, gas, water, electric 
telephone, good stores, churches and good government, and 


light, 


Only Seven Thousand Dollars 


Nothing like this has ever been Berea before at Larchmont. It 
would seem that nothing more could be desired. 


If you have looked all around and cannot find a home in a place 
where you would care to locate, address 


THOMAS G. HALL 


OWNER OF “FOREST PARK OF LARCHMONT” 


HILL’S FAMOUS 
CLOTHES DRYER 

Every woman desires one—every woman 
deserves one. No household convenience 
is more appreciated once you enjoy its 
many advantages. 

COMPACT, CONVENIENT 

CLEAN, CAPACIOUS 

Holds 150 feet of line, every inch within 
easy reach without moving a step. Folds 
up to put away, leaving lawnclear. Strong, 
but light. 

Write for big descriptive folder 39, free, 
explaining where you can see and get one. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
359 Park Ave. Worcester, Mass. 


As an investment, Furman Boilers return large Dividends in 
Improved Health, Increased Comfort and Fuel Saved. 
SELLING AGENTS: 

G. M. Hackett, Omaha, Neb. 


W. P. Matticks, 4308 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


P. O. Box 391, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Evergreens 


Choice 
Specimens 


Which have been grown in 
ample space and transplanted, 
and are in the best condition 
to plant zow for immediate 
effect. A list giving sizes 
and prices will be furnished 
on application. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mount Hope Nurseries 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Address 
THE HERENDEEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


7 Furman Avenue, Geneva, 
NEW YORK Office and Show Room, 206 Pearl Street. 


Valuable Catalogue and Booklet ‘*Warmth” mailed free, 


LATE SOWING OF PEAS 


F. H. M., Conn. — When sowing peas late in the season 
be sure to plant seeds far enough apart so that there may 
be a good circulation of air between the plants. Also 
try spraying them with sulphide of potassium, using half 
an ounce to the gallon of water to prevent mildew, etc. 


TO FOLLOW PEAS 


E. G. F., New York. — A good crop with which to follow 
peas is millet, any of the common varieties, although be- 
cause of its large growth the Japan millet is preferable. 
Buckwheat might be used; it is an excellent crop for soiling 
purposes, or barley for late feed might be planted. Green 
barley seems to withstand the frost late in the fall better 
than almost any other green crop. 


TROUBLESOME INSECT PESTS 


W. F. W., Il. — The insect that is now most trouble- 
some to China asters is the flea beetle. Spray with arsenate 
of lead at the rate of one pound to ten gallons of water. 
To get rid of the grasshopper, mix thoroughly one pound 
of dry Paris green with fifty pounds of wheat bran. Make 
this moist but not sloppy by adding water in which a quart 
of cheap molasses has been dissolved. Place this mixture 
in spoonful piles where they are working. 


SEEDING FOR PASTURE 


M. T. B., Penn. — Sow immediately (August) in your 
corn a mixture of twenty pounds of timothy, eight pounds 
red top, eight pounds red clover and six pounds of alsike 
clover, covering with the last cultivation. If you wait 
until you get off the corn crop it will be too late for these 
grasses to get well rooted before freezing weather and the 
chances are that anything you would put in would kill out 
before spring. For a permanent meadow, there does not 
seem to be anything equal to a top dressing of barnyard 
manure every year or two years. It is surprising how per- 
manent meadows will respond to this treatment, even when 
there are only seven or eight loads put on to the acre. One 
Massachusetts man got three tons of hay the first cutting 
and at the second cutting late in the season, one and one- 
half tons. His meadows have been given this treatment 
for a number of years. 


TROUBLE AMONG CURRANTS 


R. P. I., N. H.— The shriveling of the currants may 
be due to many causes. Examine the canes for the currant 
borer. If they are tunneled, cut them out below the 
lowest point where they are hollow. Do this every year. 
Bushes weakened by San José scale or by winter injury 
often behave in the same way, not showing the injury 
until about the time when the fruit ripens. Also look 
for the scurfy, gray appearance of a shoot heavily coated 
with the scale; if found, spray the bushes this fall with 


| lime-sulphur, a recipe for which is found on page 146 of 


the April, 1907, Garpen Macazine. If only a few bushes 
are infested it would pay to take them out. Possibly 
the currant “tubercle,” which is often serious in New 
York and New Jersey, may be the cause. This is a 
fungus disease which appears as a pinkish swelling near 
the base of the cane, but occasionally the diseased canes 
have no swellings. The leaves wilt, turn yellow and fall 
off; the fruit colors prematurely, shrivels and drops. Then 
the whole cane dies. The only really practical remedy 
is to take up and burn the affected bushes at once, and 
to burn all prunings especially dead currant wood. The 
best general treatment is to cut out all diseased canes as 
soon as they look sickly, mulch the bushes heavily with 
manure this fall and spray them with Bordeaux mixture 
twice next year —once just after blossoming and again 
after the fruit has been gathered.—S. W. F. 
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The 


merican Flower Garden 
foe ND IE BLANCHAN 


Author of ““Nature’s Garden,’”’ “Bird Neighbors,”’ etc. 


SJE TAKE pleasure in announcing that, after several years of preparation, “The American Flower 
| Garden” has now so far progressed that we feel justified in stating definitely that it will be 
N 2] published in the autumn of 1908. 


@ The edition will be limited to 1050 numbered copies and the right is reserved of increasing the 
price without notice. 


@ Purchasers will be assigned numbers in the order in which their applications are received and each person 
will be promptly notified of the number for which he has been entered. ‘The indications are that sub- 
scriptions will be received for the entire edition before publication. 


@ There has been needed an authoritative work treating the American flower garden, as that famous work 
by William Robinson describes the English flower garden. The present book will be less encyclopedic, 


but will cover adequately the needs of the amateur whose garden is either extensive or the reverse. 


@ The following Table of Contents will indicate the main outline of the work. 


1. Introductory. The Partnership of Nature IX. Evergreens, Flowering and Other Decorative 
and Art Trees 
X. Shrubs 
XI. Hardy Perennials 
XII. Annuals 
XIII. Vines 


Situation and Design 
Formal Gardens 
The Old-fashioned Garden 


isti d 
the Napuralistic Garden XIV. ° Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants 


Das SUE Genes XV. The Rose Garden 
The Rock Garden SAiAl, Wine ace 


VIII. The Water Garden XVII. Garden Furniture 


@ Following each chapter there is given a list, by Leonard Barron, of the best plants suited to the purposes 
described, with clear cultural directions. 


@ The pictures will be printed as inserted plates, and will form, it is expected, the best collections ever 
attempted in a book about gardens. There will be to plates in full color, and 96 plates of sufficient size 
to adequately treat the subjects presented. 


@ The size of the volume will be 8% x 12 inches, printed on a water-marked paper. made especially for 
ic. The type used is a Caslon old style. The cover design is drawn by T. B. Hapgood. 


@ We have prepared a four page circular giving more complete information and containing a sample color 
plate and a full page half-tone illustration. Both of these plates are worthy of being framed for wall 
decorations. Upon request, as indicated in the attached blank, we will take pleasure in sending you this 
folder for your information. 


DouBLEDAY, Pace & Co., 
133 Ease Sixteenth Street, New York. 


GENTLEMEN :—Please send me circular of “The American Flower Garden” with sample color plate 
and full page half-tone illustration. 


G. M., 8, 708 
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Write to the Readers’ Service | or 
suggestions as to garden furniture 


THE GARDEN 


MAGAZINE 


1908 


AvuGuUsT, 


LITTLE a 
THEFTS : 


from the 


DAIRY- 
MAN 


The difference between the Tubular and 
“bucket bowl’’ separators is measured in hun- 
dredths of one per cent of butter fat which the 
Tubular saves and the ‘‘bucket bowls’’ let go 
into the skimmed milk. 

Hundredths of one per cent are hard to 
realize. Let’s call it one ounce of butter fat lost 
each milking by a ‘‘bucket bowl,’’ which 


The Tubular <2" 


Save 

This would amount to 45 pounds of butter 
per year, worth at least $11.25. 

“But will the Tubular make this saving over 
a ‘bucket bowl’ separator—every ‘bucket bowl’ 
separator? Will the Tubular prevent or stop this 
sort of little twice-a-day theft in my dairy?’’ 

We’re ready to stand the cost of a tryout and 
proof. Write for catalogue No. 215, then tell 
us how many cows you have, and how you now 
dispose of the milk. Then we’ll tell you and 
prove to you what the Tubular can do for you. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR 
COMPANY 


West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Can. 


Chicago, Ill. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Protect your chickens, ducks, fruit trees, vegetable gar- 
den and lawn against rats and mice. 
Every gardener and every farmer should exterminate 


RAT KILLO 


drives them out and kills them away from the premises. 
It does not harm dog, cat or child. Ask your dealer for 
Rat Killo, put up in boxes, small, medium and large at 
15,25 and soc. Send to Alejo Chemical Co., 12 Pearl 
St., Boston, Mass., for pamphlet. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
To Use “BONORA” 


It creates moisture and retains it, an absolute 


necessity at this season. ‘‘Bonora’’ will make 
your plants bloom in profusion, make your lawns 
look like velvet, your vegetables mature two to 
three weeks earlier and in abundance. Use it 
and be convinced. Order direct or through your 
seedsman. 


Put up in dry form in all size packages as follows: 


1 lb. making 28 gallons, post paid 65 
5 lbs. a > = sy Aes) 
10 lbs. st > = 4.75 
50 lbs. i > - 22.50 
100 Ibs. a 2 . 40.00 
200 Ibs. + - = 70.00 


BONORA CHEMICAL CO., 
488-492 Broadway, cor. Broome Street, 
New York 


ROOT APHIS ON PEAS 


F. S., Mass.— For aphis on the roots of sweet peas 
give abundant dressings of tobacco dust, cultivated in 
lightly and followed by copious waterings. Being an 
annual, the full growth of the plant is very quickly accom- 
plished, and once it has become a victim there is but little 
hope of waging a systematic and successful campaign 
against a root pest. 


GROWING ANNUALS FOR SEED 


C. S. F., Ill.— The large growers of asters for seed 
purposes grow the separate colors apart, not because of 


danger from cross fertilization by bees (which do not work ° 


on the flowers to any great extent) but to avoid mixing the 
seed in harvesting. Varieties of Sweet William may also 
be grown together without danger of cross fertilization. 
Pansies, however, must be grown quite apart as they are 
much visited by the bees. 


WORMS IN THE LAWN 


G. H. L., Penn.—Tite best method of exterminating 
worms in the lawn is by watering with a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate (bichloride of mercury). Dissolve one 
ounce in seven and one-half quarts of water. For watering 
the lawn add three or four pints of this solution to a barrel 
(forty-five to fifty gallons) of water. Bichloride of mer- 
cury is a deadly poison, so the greatest care must be used 
in handling it; but after the lawn has been watered it is 
said that cattle or sheep may graze without danger One 
watering will probably be sufficient to kill the worms. 


PLANTS UNDER TREES 


P. W., Ill.— There is little use in trying to grow plants 
directly under oak trees as their shade is likely to be too 
dense for satisfactory results. Elm trees are notorious 
robbers of soil moisture, so that for a plant to succeed 
near them the ground must be soaked often, particularly 
during a dry spell. The following plants, which are either 


| annuals or may be grown as annuals, will probably give 
a good return of flowers: Godetia, musk, monkey flower, 


nemophila, pansy, tarweed (Madia elegans) and the 
wishbone flower (Torenia). The tarweed remains open 
in the morning and evening but is closed during the middle 
of the day. Forget-me-nots and tuberous rooted begonias 
(plants of which you can buy from any florist)may do well. 
The begonia is tender so must not be set out until all danger 
of frost is past. 


TREES ROBBING FLOWER BEDS 


W.B.B., Ill— Unquestionably the proximity to the elms 
is the reason for your flower beds not doing well, and it is 
not likely that you can very greatly improve the conditions 
without removing the elms or in some other way controlling 
them. The roots are most likely running all through the 
soil. Something might be done by digging a very deep 
trench (eight or ten feet deep and two feet wide) behind the 
bed and filling it with clean sand, thus cutting off direct 
communication between the flower beds and the roots of 
the elms. The best fertilizer under these conditions would 
be heavy dressings of stable manure, as that would help to 
retain the moisture which is necessary, persistent rainfalls 
throughout the year notwithstanding. Peonies are not 
likely to do well in such a place because they demand an 
abundance of moisture in thoroughly well-drained land. 
The ideal situation for them 1s on a gentle slope in heavy, 
moist soil having thorough drainage. They will not grow 
satisfactorily in either dry soil or soil that is constantly 
moist through stagnation of water. 


CORN AND COB MEAL FOR STOCK 


L. M., Texas.— Corn cobs are indigestible, contain practi- 
cally no nutriment, and are a detriment to a highly organized 
dairy animal, in the opinion of most expert feeders. Where 
other fodder or roughage is scant there is some excuse for 
feeding corn and cob meal to cattle, as a certain amount of 
“filling” is essential to their digestion. Corn meal is rarely 
considered as a horse feed where oats can be obtained at a 
reasonable figure. Throughout the South corn feeding is 


| common, and if ground corn must be fed it is certainly 


preferable to have the corn and cob ground together, as the 
meal alone forms a pasty, fermenting mass in the horse’s 
stomach. Corn and cob meal was quite a fad in this section, 
Northern Pennsylvania, some ten years ago but sucha mill is a 
curiosity here now. I got one from a local miller which he 
had no further use for and use it to crush oats for the dairy 
cattle. With valuable animals it generally pays to furnish a 
higher class of roughagethan groundcorncobs. Where a horse 
is unable to masticate whole corn the corn and cob mea! is 
much to be preferred to clear meal.—F. E. B. 


=. tetera 


For Autumn Planting 
Flowering Shrubs and 
Hardy Perennials 
Roses, Irises and Paeonies. 


Catalogue sent on application. 


SHATEMUC NURSERIES, 
BARRYTOWN, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. Y 


CILAIN 


uangine STANCHION 


Gives animals perfeet freedom ; absolutely 
no chafing. Thousands have testined to its 
simplicity, completeness and durability, 
among them Ex-Goyernor Goodell of New 
Hampshire, who writes, ‘‘After considerable 
4 investigation we have decided that your 
stanchion is the best cattle fastener on the 
} market." Shipped subject to 32 days’ 
MW trial in your own stable. Send for de- 
# scriptive pamphlet. 


W.B. Crumb, Day St., Forestville, Conn. 


Large English Berkshires 
Size, with quality and early maturity 


We have never bred a cross animal 
nor have we ever had a sow molest her 
pigs. Our sows are prolific and tractable. 

Breeding herd of 150 to select from. 

Both English and American breeding 
and only the most desirable strains. 
Write us your wants. We willbe pleased 
to describe stock and furnish pedivree, 
whether you are ready to buy or not. 


H.C.&H.B. Harpending, Dundee,N.V. “Games 


Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming— 
Best for children’s pets. 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


After your hens start to moult, feed plentifully on nourish- 
ing ‘Vigor’ Foods and bring them into laying condition by 
October or November. Push the pullets, too, with “Vigor” 
Foods, and start them laying earlier than ordinary feeding. 
Write for free illustrated Poultry Supply Book which de- 
scribes all kinds of poultry supplies. Let me solve your 
poultry problems. STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. W, 219 Market Street. Philadelphia 


SQUAB free 


Send for our handsome 1908 Free Book, 
telling how to make money breeding squabs. 
We were first; our birds are largest and 
outsell all others. Our miethods are 


SA widely copied. plymouth Rock Squab 
Co., 151 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


French Bulldogs, Scotch Collies 


Highly bred, pedigreed stock, farm-raised. Puppies 
and housebroken dogs usually on hand. 
BRAEBURN KENNELS. 


LARGE EVERGREENS 


A fine lot of Colorado Blue Spruce, Hemlocks, Norway and 
Oriental Spruce, Nordman’s Fir and other choice conifers, 4 


Mated pair 
billing or 
kissing. 
From eggs 
to squabs 
in 4 
weeks g 


Berwyn, Pa. 


to 16 ft, high, recently transplanted. Ask for list. 


SAMUEL C. MOON 


Morrisville, Pa. 


Morrisville Nursery, 


he ele 


ee eT 
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Two carloads of white pine 24 ft. high 


Large Evergreens for August and September 


Mature results in landscape planting. Screens for unsightly buildings. 
> AG Windbreaks for all-the-year residence. Beautiful surroundings for bleak, bare 
The first opular book _on_shells early Spring, and late Autumn and Winter week-ends. 
1) . Have them shipped in carloads from our nursery stock of over 1000 large Pine, Spruce, 
e Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 10 to 30 ft. high, and 30,000 evergreens 2 to 10 ft. high. 


. Have them shipped direct from the collecting fields, where you pay practically nothing 
for the trees or for the long waiting. 
Cc O O . Have us look over your region at a moderate expense and with expert crews and 
apparatus move in evergreens at a minimum cost. 
Call at the Nursery or send for our beautifully illustrated catalogue and price list. 
eG The. Tree. Booher vite. f ISAAC HICKS & SON, Nurserymen, Scientific Treemovers 


WESTBURY STATION, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


HIS is the first authorita- 
z : : Selections from the world’s quickest sellers, 
_tive book for beginners and put up in slices for hurried readers 


advanced students alike. It is |} POTTED FICTION by John Kendrick Bangs 


q dependable guide toa knowl- Contains all the fiction news that’s fit to print, including: 


SIX MONTHS THE STEPDAUGHTER OF PETERSON JAY 
d f li . ll ik d by valine Gryn by George Jarr Eat 
THE LOST SECRET ROLLO IN THE MET P 
€ ge O IvINg MOUUS S, an by E. Fillips Dobenheim by Dopeton Hotair 
3 5 A % THE PINK outs ce SE rol SOME OM INTERESTING a 
y Louis Joseph Brassbow y the Author o ice for Long 
an aid to the identification of A PRAGMATIC ENIGMA, by A. Cowan Watson, etc. 


shells; scientifically accurate Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York City. 


but readable as fiction. 


Fight full-page plates in 
color, and 473 photographs re- 
produced in black and white. 


$4.00 net, postage 40c. 


es ee oe “Ghe most beautiful book of the season 


am COUNTRY RESIDENCES 222°. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


Adventures in Contentment 
By DAVID GRAYSON 


By LOUIS V. LE MOYNE 


“Here is a book so delightful im its literary style, so 
simple, so sound in its philosophy, so full of genuine con- 
tent and with such a sunny outlook upon life that one 
almost hesitates to write about it lest its charms shall be 
clouded, as it were, by overmuch handling.””— The Brook- 


This valuable book, by an expert architect and landscape gardener, is the first volume to show the historical 

development of architecture. Complete ground plans, practically impossible to obtain elsewhere, are given 

of each of the forty-six places included; in addition, 500 superb photographs by the author. $7.50 net, 

lyn Datly Eagle. . s 

carriage, 75 cents. 

Uniform with ‘A Journey to Nature,’’ illustrated 
by Fogarty, net, $1.20 (postage 12>.) 


CountRY LIFE THE WorLp's WorK THE GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw Yoru. 


Permit us to send on approval. A postal will bring the 
book to you. Just mention “ The Garden Magazine.” 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 133 East 16th St. New York City 


Tj you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can often give helpjul suggestions 


THE GARDEN 


$200.00 
In Six Months from 20 Hens 


To the average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when we tell you 
that we have actually done a $500.00 poultry business with 20 hens on a corner in 
the city garden 30 feet wide by 4o feet long, we are simply stating facts. 

It would not be possible to get such returns by any of the systems of poultry 
keeping recommended and practised by the American people, still it is an easy mat- 
ter when the new Philo System is adopted. ~ 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL 
OTHER WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 


and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplishing things in poultry work that 
have always been considered impossible, and getting unheard-of results that are hard 
to believe without seeing. However, the facts remain the same, we can prove to you 
every word of the above statement. 


Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 


are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler without any loss, and the broil- 
ers are of the best quality, bringing here three cents per pound above the highest market 


price. 


The New System Covers All 
Branches of the Work Nec- — 


essary for Success 


from selecting the breeders to market- 
ing the product. It tells how to get 
eggs that will hatch, how to hatch 
nearly every egg and how to raise 
nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives 
complete plans in detail how to make 
everything necessary to run the busi- 
ness and at less than half the cost re- 
quired to handle the poultry business 
in any other manner. There is nothing 
complicated about the work, and any 
man or woman that can handle a saw 
and a hammer can do the work. 


Our Six Months Old Pullets 
Are Laying at the Rate of 
24 Eggs Each Per Month 


in a space of two square feet for each 
bird. No green cut bone of any de- 
scription is fed, and the food used is 
inexpensive as compared with food 
others are using. 

Our new book, the PHILO SYS- 
TEM OF PROGRESSIVE POUL- 
TRY KEEPING, gives full particu- 
lars regarding these wonderful discov- 
eries, with simpie, easy to understand 
directions that are right to the point, 
and 15 pages of illustrations showing 
all branches of the work from start to 
finish. 


Don’t Let the Chickens Die 
in the Shell 


One of our secrets of success is to 
save all the chickens that are fully de- 
veloped at hatching time, whether they 
can crack the shell or not. It is a sim- 
ple trick, and believed to be the secret 
of the ancient Egyptians and Chinese, 
which enable them to sell the chicks 
at 10 cents a dozen. 


Our New Brooder Saves 2 
Cents on Each Chicken 


No lamp required. No danger of 
chilling, overheating or burning up the 
chickens, as with brooders using Jamps 
or any kind of fire. Theyalso keepall 
lice off the chicks automatically, or 
kill any that may be on when placed 
in the brooder. Our book gives full 
plans and the right to make and use 
them. One can easily be made in an 
hour, at a cost of 25 to 50 cents. 


Chicken Feed at 15 Centsa Bushel 


Our book tells how to make the best green food 
with but little trouble and have a good supply any 
day in the year, winter or summer. It is just as 
impossible to get a large egg yield without green 
food as to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


Three-pound White Orpington roasters, ro weeks 


old, raised by the Philo System. Note the large, 
well-developed feet and legs and the width of the 
pullet showing the front view. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTION OFFER 


VALLEY FALLS, N.Y.,Sept.s5, 1907 

It was my privilege to spend a week 
in Elmira during August, during which 
time I saw the practical working of 
the Philo System of Poultry Keeping, 
and was surprised at the results ac- 
complished in a small corner of a city 
yard. “Seeing is believing,” they say, 
and if I had not seen it would have 
been hard to believe that such results 
could have followed so small an outlay 
of space, time and money. 


(REV.) W. W. COX. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Your system of poultry keeping 
should appeal to all poultrymen. The 
advantages of your system are many, 
and the quality of the large flock of 
poultry you have raised on your city lot 
is the best evidence of its success. 
GEO. L. HARDING. 


WINDSOR, Vt., March 8, 1908 

I consider the one dollar I invested 

in the Philo System, Poultry Review 

and American Poultry Advocate the 

best investment for the money I ever 
made. ROBERT L. PATRICK. 


JACOBS CREEK, Pa., Nov.25,1907 
I received the Philo System Book 
mailed tomy homeaddress, Beechtree, 
Pa. Iam highly pleased with it, and 
anxious to spread the good newsas far 
as I can. I ama preacher of the Gos- 
pel engaged by the Baptist Ass’n to 
do Evangelistic work. I am very much 
interested in the hen, and will do all 
I can to help the other fellow to know 
HOW, and to spread the good tidings 
received in the Philo System. 
(REV.) F. B. WILLIAMS. 


By special ar= 
rangement 


we are able to give for only $1.00 the book with the right 


to use all plans. 


One year’s subscription to Poultry Review—a monthly paper 


for utility breeders; 


One year’s subscription to the American Poultry Advocate. 
Upon receipt of $1.00 you will get the book by return mail and 


your subscription will start at 


once. 


This offer is to old subscribers as well as new, and gives them 
a chance of extending their subscription for one year. 
Copy of the Philo System book and a year’s subscription to 

Poultry Review and the American Poultry Advocate, all 


for $1.00. 


American Poultry Advocate *3fc¢" Syracuse, N.Y. 


MAGAZINE 


AuvcusT, 1908 
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Fertilizers for Potatoes 


{ale advisability of using wood ashes 
or lime in any form on the potato 
field as recently advised by a writer in THE 
GaRDEN Macazine has been questioned. 
The ashes will, of course, induce a vigorous 
growth but some growers consider that the 
lime in the ashes—a ton containing some- 
thing like 700 pounds— sweetens the soil 
and causes conditions favorable to the 
development of the scab fungus. 

The common practice of composting hen 
manure with wood ashes is also condemned 
by some people who believe that a considera- 
ble part of the ammonia in the manure is 
set free and lost. One person asserts there is 
no danger of scabby potatoes even from very 
heavy dressings of fresh stable manure if ap- 
plied in the fall or during the winter; but ad- 
vises (if smooth potatoes are wanted), apply- 
ing fresh stable manure just before planting, 
although thoroughly rotted manure may be 
applied at planting time with perfect safety. 

Mr. Darlington, in his article on potatoes 
in the February, 1908, GARDEN MAGAZINE- 
FARMING, recommended a high-grade com- 
mercial fertilizer, but he tells us that from us- 
ing wood ashes and hen manure compost on 
well-drained soil he has grown smooth- 
skinned potatoes free from scab. He thinks 
the potash in the wood ashes in combination 


with the nitrogen of poultry droppings ~ 


makes a pretty well-balanced food ration for 
the plants, and while a small portion of 
the ammonia or nitrogen may escape in 
the composting, it may nearly all be caught 
and held .by the addition of one-third of 
fine dry soil and frequent turnings or work- 
ings of the heap. 

The fertilizing elements are partially 
digested by composting and this is the 
point in the fall spreading of manure and 
plowing it under—the manure becomes 
rotted and assimilated with the soil before 
planting time in the spring. Mr. Darling- 
ton thinks that in composting poultry 
droppings there is only a slight loss of a 
portion of the fertilizing elements and that 
the balance is made more available for the 
feeding of the plants. If the wood ashes 
are allowed to remain in the spot where the 
wood was burned they will probably cause 
trouble, for an excessive quantity of strength 
will leach into a limited area. 

It has also been recommended to use lime 
for the crop following potatoes in the rotation, 
thus having it as far away from the potato 
crop as possible; and by keeping the manure 
on the ground as long a time as possible 
before planting the potatoes, excellent results 
have been obtained. 


The Reminiscences of 


John D. Rockefeller 


Begin in an early number, probably the 


October Number of The Worlds Work 


OR many years there has been no more interesting announcement made than that Mr. Rockefeller has prepared his Reminis- 


cences for publication. But while this announcement is most important, the extraordinary character of the narrative which 
Mr. Rockefeller gives to the public is of far greater interest. 


Not a Dull Line 


The life of even the greatest man of business affairs might be thought a sober narrative, but there is not a dull line in this story. 
The charm of style comes from a simple and direct story told by a man whose mind is full, and whose ideas are clear and direct. 

The great range of topics touched by Mr. Rockefeller will, we are sure, come as a surprise to the reader, showing as it does 
the wide extent of his life’s activities. He fully and freely discusses the Standard Oil Company and the aspects so much in the public 
eye. He tells of his business career, his pleasures, his ideas about forestry, golf, and kindred subjects, of his wonderful experiences in 
the ore trade, when he made a large fortune out of a plan where he faced great loss. He tells of his early friends and struggles to 
get capital, of the beginnings and building up of the oil trade. Mr. Rockefeller in no instance writes a defense, he relates simply and 
directly what happened, and the reader is left to draw his own conclusions. 


The Illustrations 


The pictures wil! add greatly to the interest of the story. In many cases they are historical. 


The first Chapter will include these Subjects: 


The Reason for preparing the Reminiscences. The American Business Man. 

The Story of the Standard Oil Company. The Story of Neighbor Foley. 

The Facts about the “ Oppression ’’ Stories. The Principles of Business Conduct. 

How the Business has been and is conducted. Knowing the. Facts of a Business. 

The Modern Corporation; its regulation and future. The Trite and the Obvious—and how often over- 
The Opportunities of to-day as compared with those looked. 


of a generation ago. : The Responsibilities of the Business Man. 


These articles will probably begin in The World’s Work for October, and will run for six months. 
In the September number will appear the second of the articles on Great Corporations (the first of which appears in August), 
by Mr. C. M. Keys. It will tell from inside information how the Standard Oil Company runs its affairs. 


~The World’s Work 


is the most interesting magazine in America for the active minded. 


It is made for optimistic people. 


$3.00 a Year 25 cents a number 


This blank is appended for your convenience 
DousLeDay, Pace & Co., 133 East 16th Street, New York City 
Enclosed find $3.00, for which please send The World's Work for one year to 


Name 
Address 
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Learning About Paint 


For several months we have been tell- 
ing the users of paint how they can be 
sure of having “Pure White Lead with 
which to paint their houses, factories, 
churches, boats, farming implements, 


etc. The many letters of appreciation we have received show how welcome the information has been. 
It is a great thing to know beforehand just what to expect of paint. To make a bad selection means the loss of the cost of applying it as well as the cost of the material. 


Perhaps you intend to paint this Fall, and have not yet tried the simple blowpipe test. Write us for Test Equipment (V). It includes blow- FULL WEIGHT KEGS 
pipe, clear instructions and painting information—all free. Address 5 
: The Dutch Boy Painter on a 


keg guarantees not only purity 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY but fed wetght of White ed 
in whichever of the following cities 1s nearest you: i Our packages are not weighed 


with the contents; each keg con- 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, tains the amount of //7Aite Lead 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 


Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) designated on the outside. 


THE WORLD’S. WORK PRESS, NEW YORK 


SEPTEMBER otarting a Greenhouse Business on Small Capital | 5c 


1908 Tulips for Naturalizing Daffodils for Christmas 
Vol. VIII. No. 2 Wild Flowers from Seed The Best Native Nut $1.00 a Year 


Vi/O\D 


COUNTRY LIFE Oats, i THE WORLD’S 
iN D “yf 
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Rich, Gorgeous, 
Hardy Perennial Creation 


Most Brilliant, New Production of 
Scientific Plant Breeding 


Ablaze with immense, brilliant flowers, our fields of Mallow Marvels are 
now a sight to see. Huge blooms from 8 to over 10 inches in diameter, in fiery crimson, rich 
blood-red, soft shell-pink and clear snowy white. Their great beauty is indescribable. 


All visitors are amazed at the wonderful show. Meehans’ Mallow Marvels surpass all other peren- 
nials in profuseness of bloom, flowering propensities and brilliancy of color. 


Conceived by Thomas Meehan, the founder of these nurseries, thirty-one years ago, and success- 
fully produced and introduced a year ago for the first time, they represent a brilliant achievement in 
cross-fertilization. . 


Easy to grow, perfectly hardy, free from all attacks of insects, and herbaceous—they come up 
year after year and thrive under varied conditions. Every garden, large or small, should contain 
them, as :t is possible to have success with them from the coldest sections to the sunny south. 


Order at once. Our supply, though large, may become exhausted, as it has each season since 
they were introduced, in March, 1907. 


Two-Year-Old Roots 
Special Offer to Garden Readers Not small, but large vigorous roots, carefully sélected for 


We want every Garden Magazine reader to have a clump of} color when in flower, and which will positively flower abund- 
our wonderful Mallow Marvels on his lawn, and therefore make| antly next season: 
this special offer: Each Per ten 


We will sell, packed ready for shipment, three of our big, Crimson Marvel $2.00 $15.00 


heavy Mallows —1 Crimson Marvel, 1 Red Marvel and 1 Red Marvel 2.00 15.00 
Pink Marvel, for $5.00. White Marvel 2.00 15.00 


Pink Marvel 1.50 10.00 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 


Box 17, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTANT. Fill out this coupon and mail to us to-day 


Thomas Mechan & Sons, Inc., 
A VALUABLE GARDEN BOOK Germantown, Phila, 


LU hip me at once the following: 
At considerable expense and trouble we have compiled a een ett / S 
garden book which will be of great assistance to all plant MidSummer 
buyers. Ready September Ist. supp iement 
Not a dry catalogue or full of exaggerated statements, but i 
containing the following valuable information: Pink Mallow Marvel - 
Special Planting Lists White Mallow Marvel 
Hints on What to Plant ; 
New Discounts—Original With Us Special Offer of Mallow Marvels - 
Descriptions of all our Hardy Plants Your new § We me of 84 pages Free 
and other features as interesting and valuable. DUET EYS 
Mailed free to all who intend buying. A very limited 
edition has been printed, so apply at once, while ordering. ADM POSS 2 P, FRS Nae ES EE en Pee ae EE SE on 


Express Address 


What is a jair re ive 
A gpnaMimom. 1006 TEC GRR ID BIN SCA TINO) RE ee Aes 51 


GALLOWAY 


TERRA COTTA 
AND POTTERY 


Improved Victor I 


with new flower horn 


Italian Pots, Sun-dials, Flower Boxes, 
Statuary, Vases, etc., for garden 
_ or interior decoration. 
WILLIAM GALLOWAY, 


3214 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Write for book, ‘Garden and House Terra Cotta,” with copper 
engravings of many choice exampies of the potter's art. 


BULBS FOR AUTUMN] 
Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide for 


Autumn 


gives re:iabie information about planting Hya- | 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, etc. 


Vick’s Catalogue of Perennial Plants | 


illustrates and describes the favorite hardy plants 
for permanent places. 


Either or both catalogues free 


Other styles 
$10 to $300 


James Vick’s Sons, 
362 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 


10) 1D) 


ENGINE 


POR FARM AND SHOP WORK. Start @ 
without cranking; no cams or gears. § 
Burns Alcohol, Kerosene and Gasoline. 

All sizes in stock—z to 20 horse- 
power. Steelconnecting rods. Anti- g 
friction bearings; no vibration. 

Write for free catalog. Run Sep- f 
arators, Corn Shredders, Grist e: 
Mills, Pumps, Dynamos. Etc. 


—_—— SY 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, 229 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Hagges ees ay +19 ERGINE 


You owe it to yourself to hear the Victor. The very 
next time you pass a Victor dealer's, stop in and he will 
gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. 

Write to us for catalogues. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N..J;, u.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors ; 1 iS) MASTERS VOICE” 


REC, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


‘Rudyard Kipling’s| 
Famous Books 


including 


A complete list of new Victor Records for September will be found in the September number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century and Everybody’s ; ana October Cosmopolitan. 


Don’t Let the Old Trees Die ey 


Young trees may not equal the old ones in size and beauty dur- 
ing your life. Insecticides, fertilizers, bolting, pruning, tree sur- | 
gery, and cavity-filling are only part of the practical means of | — 
restoring sick and dying trees to health and beauty. We examine | 

4 estates, suggest improvements in planting new stock, and direct the || 
work of saving diseased trees and shrubs. Trained assistants 
equipped with proper tools are furnished when desired, A |” 
booklet entitled ‘““The Care of Trees” is sent on request. 


H. L. FROST & CO., The Pioneer Tree Specialists 
Landscape Foresters and Entomologists 


“Puck of Pook’s Hill” “The Five Nations” 
“Traffics and Discoveries” “The Day’s Work” 
“Seven Seas” “Many Inventions” 


“The Brushwood Boy,” etc., etc. 


are published by 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &Co. NEw York, 


COUNTRY LIFE THE Worto’s WoRK ‘The Garp: 
IN AMERICA Hey ek 


BEFORE TREATMENT OF . . ° AFTER TREATMENT OF 
CAVITIES Arlington, Mass. ; White Plains, INeaYe CAVITIES 
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| OLD WORLD EFFECTS WITH NEW WORLD 
MATERIAL 


This spring we sent Mr. Wilhelm Miller, who 
for years has been a member of the Editorial 
staff of Country Lije in America and The 
Garden Magazine—Farming, to England, to find 
‘ out what that country could teach us about 
gardening and kindred subjects. He is writing 
twelve articles for Country Life in America, as 
follows: 


WHAT ENGLAND CAN TEACH US ABOUT 


Wild Gardening. 
Wall Gardening. 
Rock Gardening. 
Rose Gardens. 
Joys of Collecting. 
Indoor Gardening. 


Gardening. 

Living Out of Doors. 

Landscape Gardening. 

Formal Gardening. 

Hardy Gardens. 

City Gardening. 

“Our task,” he writes, ‘‘is to reproduce with 
long-lived material in the United States some 
of the effects which the English gardens have 
secured.” Much of his time is devoted to 
having photographs made to illustrate these 
articles, and in these pictures there will be 
shown only those plants that can be grown 
in the United States. Heretofore books and 
articles on English gardening have discussed 
gardens which were entirely impractical for 
America, but Mr. Miller, being an experienced 
American horticulturist, has carefully excluded 
all plants which cannot be safely and effectively 
grown on this side of the water. The pictures 
which have already arrived are very remarkable, 
and we think they will be a new and interesting 
feature for Country Lije in America. 

Mr. Miller is also making a study of garden 
effects, and has in preparation a series of 
articles for The Garden Magazine—Farming on 
““Old World Effects with New World Material,” 
and these will add much, we believe, to the 
attractiveness of the magazine. 

The October issue of The Garden M agazine- 
Farming will be the Double Annual Fall 
Planting Number, with a special cover in color. 
There are many things that must be planted in 
the fall, and the growth of many others may 
be advanced several weeks by timely fall 
planting. This number will contain a great 
number of valuable suggestions which, if taken 
advantage of, will save a good deal of effort in 
the busy spring season, when every minute 
counts. 


“To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to’t with delight.”—A tony and Cleopatra 


“HOW THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
ITS BUSINESS ”’ 


MANAGES 


is the subject of the second article about this 
great company —in the September number of 
The World’s Work, by Mr. C. M. Keys. The 
first article (in August) was, “How the Standard 
Oil Company Brings to the United States 
$1,000,000 a Week from Its Foreign Trade.” 

The September World’s Work contains also 
an article by Mr. F. N. Doubleday giving 
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Facsimile of September *‘ World’s Work ” Cover 


“Some Personal Impressions of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller,” which throws new light on this 
reticent man’s character and qualities. 

In the October World’s Work, by the way, 
there will begin the Reminiscences of Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

The September World’s Work contains also 
an elaborate article by Mr. Frederick Todd 
on ‘The Airship Is Here,” the most instructive 
and elaborately illustrated article on flying 
machines that has yet been published. 


DAFFODILS — NARCISSUS 


The early fall is the time to plant bulbs for 
daffodils or narcissus for spring blooming, or 
to force them to bloom indoors for the Holiday 
Season. The bulbs are inexpensive, and by 
devoting a small amount of time and space to 
them excellent results can be secured. “ Daf- 
fodils — Narcissus, and How to Grow Them,” 
in our Garden Library, is an excellent hand- 
book, and can be procured from booksellers 
for $1.10, or we will send it direct for $1.18, post- 
paid. Other books of the Garden Library are: 

“Roses, and How to Grow Them.” 

“Ferns, and How to Grow Them.” 


“Lawns, and How to Make Them.” 
“Water-Lilies, and How to Grow Them.” 


LIMP LEATHER EDITION OF KIPLING 


The work on the limp leather pocket edition 
of Mr. Kipling’s works is steadily going forward. 
“Kim,” “The Day’s Work,” and “ Depart- 
mental Ditties” are ready, and “Plain Tales 
from the Hills,” will be published before the 
first of September. 


NEW BOOKS 


During August we shall have the pleasure of 
adding to our book list: 

“The Weeping Cross,” by Henry L. Stuart. 

“The Blotting Book,” by E. F. Benson, author of 
“Sheaves.” 

“My School and My Gospel,” by Sir Hubert yon 
Herkomer, the Great English Artist. 

“Round the Corner in Gay Street,” by Grace S. 
Richmond, author of “The Indifference of Juliet.” 

“Studies in the American Race Problem,” by Alfred 
Holt Stone. 

“The Altar Stairs,” by G. B. Lancaster, author of 
LANE Sypwan;? 


SPENDING SPARE TIME WITH PROFIT 


The articles and plans under way for the fall 
make it possible for us to offer an unusual 
opportunity to those who can represent us for 
our three magazines. We desire not only those 
who can represent us by personal canvassing, 
but those who have a smaller amount of leisure 
time in which they can do letter writing profit- 
ably for themselves. Of course, the “Remi- 
niscences of Men and Events,” by John D. 
Rockefeller, will greatly increase the demand 
for The World’s Work. For further par- 
ticulars, address The Circulation Department, 
DovuBLEpDAY, Pace & Company New York City. 
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EARLY FALL IN SOUTHERN GARDENS 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
One dollar a year 
Single Copies 15c¢ 


F. N. DOUBLEDAY, President 
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Grown Bulbs 


Equal in every respect to foreign grown 


stock, and in many ways superior—de- { 


pendable in quality, true to name, free 
from disease and ready for planting 
early in the season. 


Best for Forcing! 


Careful experiments with American- 
grown bulbs have demonstrated that they 


will flower from five to ten days earlier ] 


than bulbs from Holland. This saving of 
time is very important in forcing. 


Twelve Million Bulbs! 


We make a specialty of Narcissus and 
have 12,000,000 fine, large bulbs of the 
standard varieties to ship on short notice. 
On our farms there are now 80 acres 
planted in bulbs and we are the largest 
American growers of bulbs. 


Many Years’ Experience! 


Our concern is a branch of the Hubert 


Bulb Co., Ltd., of Guernsey, England, } 


established in 1823. We have been grow- 
ing bulbs in Virginia for five years and 
our long experience, combined with favor- 
able soil and other conditions, has enabled 
us to produce stock of the finest quality. 


Awarded Gold Medal at Jamestown Exposition. 
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published. A copy will guide you in 
buying for fall plantings, whether you 
require only a few things or need a 
large stock in complete assortment. 
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Just as well have a complete list 
of hardy plants as a partial one. 
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HAVE spent eight years 


studying hardy plants and | 

developing my collection of 
Iris, Peonies, Phlox, Delphin- 
iums, Oriental Poppies, Pyre- 
thrums and Japanese Anemones. 
The Plants I offer are not bought 
and sold, but grown at Wyo- 
missing Nurseries — they are 
strong and healthy, true to name, 
and of the very best quality. 
My stock has not been offered 
heretofore, as | was determined 
first to make it as varied and as 
good as any other to be found 
in America,— or even better. 

My present stock includes 
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AN IVORY SOAP FABLE 


(With apologies to Aesop and Geo. Ade) 
yi iiNCE upon a Time, there lived a Man who 


Determined to be Economical. He Resolved to 
Frequently walk to and from the Office to save 
Car Fare. 

At the End of a month, he had Saved nearly, 
but not quite, enough Money to have his Shoes 


half-soled. They needed it. 


Shortly afterward, his Wife became Economical, also. 


She made up her Mind to Save Money on Soap. She 
Decided to Wash her Dishes with ordinary laundry soap 
rather than with Ivory Soap, as had been her Custom for Years. 

At the End of Six Months, she had Saved nearly, but 
not quite, enough Money to Have her Hands “treated”. 


They needed it. They were very Red, very Coarse 


SS SCLYDE JAMES NEWMAN 


and very Rough. The Combination of Hot Water and 


ordinary laundry soap had been too much for Them. 
When she got back from the Beauty Shop, she did a 


little figuring. She found that in the Course of twenty- M Wy ( 
: ny] 

six weeks, she had saved 43 cents. She did not Know oe fh «| 

; " | 

aN h wa i 


where the Money was, but she Knew she had saved it. 

She also Knew that she had lost her Temper fifty- 
two times because her Husband had Said Things about 
the china; and eighty-three other times because her Hands 
were “all shrivelled up.” Mz el 


So she stopped Trying to Economize on Soap. 


Moral: The Best—which is Ivory Soap—is none too 
good for the Woman who does her own work. The second 
best is not half good enough. 


Ivory Soap 
99444 Per Cent. Pure. 
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[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 
generally taken as a standard. Allow ‘six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


A Really Busy Month 


AE eeOUeE September sees the end 
of the growing season outdoors, the 
gardener who is up to date will find plenty 
of work in preparing for the harvesting 
of this year’s crops and for the starting of 
early crops for next spring. The amateur 
who keepsat it all this month will gain several 
weeks on his neighbor next spring. 
There are four important things to be done: 
1. First of all, send for the bulb dealers’ 
catalogues. Make your selections of named 
varieties of your favorite flowers and get 
your order in immediately. Ask the dealer 
to ship “as received,” and by the end of 
August the early flowering bulbs can be 
started to give flowers at Christmas. The 
bulk of the order for outdoor planting will 
reach you by the end of the month. In 
buying bulbs, make the bulk of your order 
from well tried favorites, but also buy a few 
novelities to test out. If you don’t try 
novelties you lose half the fun of gardening. 
2. Prepare for winter! Clear up all 
useless litter and burn over all crops that 
have been afflicted with disease or insects. 
Get protecting litter ready to put over half 
tender plants on the approach of frost. 
Order supplies of straw, mats for hotbeds, 
and anything that will be needed to protect 
from the winter’s cold. See that the storage 
cellars for root crops are well cleaned out and 
ventilated. If mold has been prevalent, 
burn some formaldehyde candles. Wash 
over shelving with a solution of salicylic acid. 
For outdoor storage of root crops, dig holes 
and sink barrels to the rim, having first 
knocked out the bottom. Puta layer of straw 
over the bottom and everything is ready. 
3. Get ready for spring. Take cuttings 
of tender bedding plants that will give stock 
for propagating from in early spring; 
don’t attempt to carry over the same plants 


from now until next year. Get seed beds 
ready for perennials, either in the open or in 
frames. See that you have sufficient seeds 
of hardy vegetables for sowing this month 
and next. It’s worth while risking the loss 
of a little seed if you can get an extra crop 
a few weeks earlier than usual. 

4. Overhaul shrubberies and _ borders. 
Don’t defer until half the foliage has gone 
the inspection of all your plantations to see 
just where things can be improved. Make 
up your mind now as to what needs removing 
and rearranging in October or spring. Tie 
a cord on every tree or shrub that is to be 
moved. In this way, you will avoid the 
chance of forgetting the most important 
alterations that you have contemplated. 


COMING OF FROST 


In the northern sections early frost may be 
expected by the end of this month. Some- 
times it strikes with great severity and kills 
all the tender outdoor plants. You can 
often save them for several weeks by being 
prepared for this one early snap. A shield 
of cheesecloth thrown over the beds when 
frost is expected will insure results. 

Clean up the vines from melon beds as 
soon as they are frosted. 

Harvest field corn before frost. Get in 
the root crops too, except that rutabaga 
may stand outdoors for another month. 


SOW VEGETABLES 


For the Christmas dinner, sow a few feet 
of spinach now. Risk a few peas of the 
round seeded sorts on a warm sandy soil — 
they may come up early in the spring. Make 
sowings of lettuce from the last week in 
August until the middle of the month, and 
have salads under the snow. Sow strap 
leaf turnip for winter storage. Radishes 
may be sown now in succession every ten 
days until November. 

For earliest spring salads, sow corn salad 
out in the open now. This will give a green 
vegetable in March if lightly protected with 
litter in the heart of winter. 

Save three weeks on next season’s onions 
by sowing seed now. Also plant sets of Welsh 
onion before September roth to give salad 
greens in the spring.» Late cabbages which 
are still growing should be bent over so as to 
break the roots and hasten maturity. 

Celery should be ready for a first handling 
and must be earthed up slightly now, the 
final banking to be done later. Sow cabbage 
and broccoli in coldframes to give earliest 
plants for transplanting. During September 
sow down any meadows for hay, and lawns 
that have been properly prepared may be 
seeded now with a first class mixture. If 
the land is heavy, better cultivate thoroughly 


and let lie idle over winter. For late fall 
and spring pasture, sow rye. Land that has 
lain fallow can now be plowed up and 
seeded down to either of these purposes or 
to winter grain. 


SMALL FRUITS AND STRAWBERRIES 


It is not yet too late to plant pot-grown 
strawberries for fruiting next June. If you 
are moving runners from your own beds 
and have sufficiently cultivated and pulver- 
ized the soil, with plenty of manure for winter 
protection and spring feeding, you can make 
strawberry beds up till October and get fair 
results. But don’t expect results without 
special care. Now is the time to take hard 
wood cuttings of currants, gooseberries, and 
grapes. Tie them in bundles and insert them 
in the ground deeply for planting out in the 
spring. Buy currant and gooseberry bushes 
uow,in the Southerly portions plant grapes. 

Don’t forget to pick early ripening fruits 
a little bit before they are really ripe. That 
is the only way to have them keep a reason- 
able time. Autumn and winter kinds can 
remain on the trees much longer and will be 
all the better. Select trees now that are to 
give you grafting wood. You can see their 
bearing qualities and other good points better 
at this time. Don’t trust to memory, but 
mark each one with a label, explaining why 
it is selected. If you have young seedling 
peaches and don’t wish to wait several years, 
most likely to reap disappointment, bud over 
the seedlings now with some recognized 
variety that does well in your district. 


FLOWER SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING 


Any time during this month. sow hardy 
perennials in prepared seed beds in the open 
or in frames for plants that will bloom next 
year. Sow poppies and other hardy annuals 
such as sweet peas towards the end of the 
month. Gather seeds of native flowers 
which you wish to naturalize and sow 
immediately in shaded, well-drained spots 
where the ground has humus and moisture. 
Protect outdoor seed beds by a light screen 
of lath or cheesecloth to break the direct 
rays of the sun, but don’t exclude air. 


GET THE GREENHOUSE READY 


See that everything is in order for getting to 
work. Have the pipes and joints overhauled 
and any leaks properly fixed. You may be 
called upon to start up a mild fire at almost 
any time to keep down mildew. Bring 
inside azaleas and bougainvilleas, that are to 
flower next Easter. Sow English cucumbers 
for forcing, if you would have a new delicate 
vegetable. See that all glass is in good 
repair, for broken glass means loss of heat, 
and that means money. 


The Wild and Run-wild Tulips of Europe—By Wilhelm Miller, 


New 
York 


THE SHOWY FLOWERS THAT WILL LAST INDEFINITELY IN THE GRASS, MULTIPLY WITHOUT CARE AND 
LOOK LIKE WILD FLOWERS— WE SHOULD USE THEM BY THE THOUSAND FOR GORGEOUS NEW EFFECTS 


VERY visitor to the Mediterranean 
region naturally gets the mistaken 
notion that the common garden tulips are 
native to Europe, because they have grown 
wild about Florence for centuries. And 
every student who consults the great Index 
Kewensis gets the erroneous impression that 
there are many other species of tulips native 
to Europe. On the contrary the showy 
tulips of European fields have all run wild 
from gardens, and the only species really 
native to Europe are so few that anyone may 
understand them in two moments. 


THE FOUR SPECIES NATIVE TO EUROPE 


The only tulip that grows wild north of the 
Alps is the wood tulip (Tulipa sylvestris), 
a yellow flower which I should hke to see 
naturalized by the thousand on every great 
estate in America. It would be more like 
a wild flower than the showier tulips because 
the petals are only two inches long and 
sharp instead of rounded as the garden tu- 
lips are. The old writers are silent about its 
fragrance, but modern dealers (who offer 
it as a synonym of T. Florentina) declare it 
has the odor of violets. 

In the wild the flower is flushed with green 
outside, which makes it all the more suitable 
for woodland planting. It is “scarcely to 
be seen,” says Burbidge, “until its gold 
stars open sweet and showy in the sun.” 
This dainty wood flower is quite hardy in 
New England, but it may not bloom freely 


Red and white Duc Van Thols (7, suaveolens), which 
bloom early 


the first year or until it feels at home. The 
bulbs cost onlytwocents each by the hundred. 

The Southern representative of the wood 
tulip is 7. australis, which is also a yellow 
flower, but red outside instead of green. I 
fancy that it would bloom in March in the 
Carolinas. Though smaller, it is gayer 
than the northern form, and the bulbs cost 
about four times as much. This and the 
next three species should be tried in rock 
gardens by Northern connoisseurs. 


T. Kaufmanniana, a pink and white tulip that 
blooms a month ahead of most others 


The most exquisite of the European tulips 
is the lady tulip (T. Clusiana), because of its 
unique color scheme. Fancy a flower that 
is white inside, flushed red outside, and then 
add a pure violet eye! It grows only eight 
inches high and the blossom is only two and 
a half inches across when open, but the 
effect is irresistible. Though the lady tulip 
has been loved and cultivated ever since 1636 
and though it is widely spread in nature, it 
has never produced any marked variation 
from this clear-cut type. And the bulbs 
are equally unmistakable because of their 
thick blanket of wool which protrudes like 
the neck of a “sweater.” These bulbs, 
according to Barr, should be planted six to 
nine inches deep among stones and roots 
of other plants, and they are said to hate rich 
soil. 

It is hard to believe that in Europe, every 
foot of which has been traversed many times 
by eager botanists, two flowers as conspicuous 
as Tulipa Orphanidea and Hageri should 
have lain undiscovered until 1862 and 1874 
respectively, especially as the latter grows 
not far from Athens. The former is an 
orange flower two inches long, and both 
have a conspicuous black eye. From the 
fact that they have been found only in the 
mountains of Greece, one is tempted to 
suppose that they may be only garden tulips 
that have escaped to the mountains and 
adapted themselves to wild life. This 
would easily explain their smaller flowers, 
sharp petals and black eyes, and possibly 
even the tuft of hairs at the base of their 
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filaments (for we might regard this as a 
natural outgrowth for the protection of the 
delicate pistil against mountain frosts). 
But the total absence of hairs inside the bulb 
coat goes dead against this theory, since 
the higher the altitude the greater the need 
of wool. For such interesting species one 
should not begrudge thirty-five cents a bulb. 


THE PROTOTYPE OF GARDEN TULIPS 


Practically all the important garden 
tulips are derived from Tulipa Gesneriana, 
an Asiatic species which has produced a 
far wider range of colors than any other. 
Moreover, it is one of the few species that 
naturally have the petals rounded at the 
tip instead of sharp pointed. Not all of 
the earliest pictures show round-petaled 
tulips, but one of the first things the Dutch- 
men did when they began seed-sowing about 
1591 was to preserve the varieties with the 
broadest and roundest petals since these 
combined to make a perfect cup and there- 
for a showier flower. For the same reason 
they neglected the varieties with stellate 
or starry flowers, i. e., those which showed 
daylight between the petals. Arbitrary as 
this may sound, you would do the same thing 
yourself if you were to raise new varieties, 
for the tendency is irresistible in floriculture. 
In all important flowers, the rounding of 
the petals has come to be a sure sign of 
improvement on the part of man. 

On the other hand, a reaction against this 
process is always present. Almost every- 
body rebels at the first intimation that flowers 
can, or ought to be, “improved.” Ameri- 
cans particularly are quick to condemn 


. Billietiana, the most glorious yellow tulip for 


naturalizing. It has a three-inch flower 
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T. Gesneriana var. rosea, has a wild-looking flower 
that is ideal for naturalizing 


florists’ standards as formal, artificial, 
technical. Consequently, there is a great 
popular demand at times for the “simple 
old-time originals,” which connoisseurs, 
despise. To meet this demand the dealers 
catalogue about a dozen varieties of Gesne- 
riana, so that you can get back as near a 
possible to the original scarlet, crimson, rose, 
orange, yellow and white. But when you 
get these rustic varieties in your garden in 
comparison with larger flowers, more varied 
colors and greater refinement of form, your 
loyalty to the “good old timers” begins to 
cool, and the chances are that the next June 
you dig up the bulbs, banish them from the 
garden and put them in the shrubbery, 
orchard or some wild corner 


OUR GREAT NEW OPPORTUNITY 


That is precisely what we all ought to do, 
for we can create gorgeous new effects 
by treating these old tulips-as wild flowers. 


Fancy a thousand red tulips coming up year 


after year in the same meadow and gradually 
multiplying until they become ten thousand! 
And this at a total cost of fifteen dollars, plus 
a day’s work for the original planting! We 
can produce similar pictures in half a dozen 
other colors. There is no cheaper way of 
painting hillsides with color in the spring- 
time, and our great estates can be transformed 
as by a magician’s wand, if country gentlemen 
will plant tulips with as lavish a hand as 
they now plant daffodils. é 

“But,” you may exclaim, ‘‘we can never 
make tulips look like wild flowers. Every- 
one would recognize them at once as exotic, 
because everyone feels instinctively that we 
have no spring wild flower as gorgeous as 
the tulip.” 

Such an objection springs from a fine 
sense of propriety. I shall never advocate 
planting garden tulips in the wild, even 
though they are so cheap that it will be 
impossible for many people to resist the 
temptation. 
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On the other hand, the sharp-petaled 
tulips that have run wild in Europe and 
have maintained themselves for many 
generations without human care are just the 
thing we want in order to give a new life and 
zest to American floriculture. At first 
they will seem strange, but if they like our 
climate and multiply without the slightest 
evidence of human care, the Americans of 
the next generation will assume that they 
are wild flowers, just as the Europeans now 
do. Dozens of the other less interesting 
flowers have already gone through this 
process. 

Probably the most satisfactory purchase 
a man can makein this line is the scarlet tulip 
known as T. Gesneriana, var. spathulata or 
major, because this is the showiest and can 
be had for a cent and a half a bulb by the 
thousand. ‘The flower is three inches long. 
The only other suitable kind that can be 
had so cheaply is I’. Gesneriana, var. rosea. 

The history of these two varieties I cannot 
give, and as the demand increases for tulips 
to be naturalized, I presume that the dealers 
will be tempted to invent a lot of new names 
and pass out any kind of garden tulip of 
the required color which they can supply for 
a cent or two. Clearly such varieties cannot 
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compare in interest with the famous old run- 
wild varieties of Europe. It is these histori- 
cal forms of JT. Gesneriana that I now 
propose to describe. 


FIVE BLACK-EYED BEAUTIES 


There is no surer sign of wildness in a 
tulip than the bold black eye formed by the 
spots at the base of the petals. This black 
eye has been bred out of all modern tulips 
by centuries of relentless persecution. The 
reason is that a dark eye generally goes with 
dark stamens and the bursting of the latter 
soon litters the cup of the flower with an 
untidy mass of powder which stains the 
flower a muddy color. 

But when your point of view is that of 
naturalizing tulips on a great scale so as to 
produce a gorgeous sheet of wild flowers, 
these spots become a joyful sign of wildness, 
and they may be black, brown, blue, violet, 
or dark green. 

Add to color the differences in size and 
shape of these spots and you have endless 
material for innocent enjoyment. For, in 
some of these run-wild tulips, the spots are 
so large as to coalesce into one great perfect 
eye, the animation of which is heightened 
by a narrow border of yellow which separates 


A gorgeous array of dark red Gesnerianas that might most happily be grown like wild flowers 


60 
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The wilder tulips have the dark central eye, which has been bred out of the garden varieties. 
This shows the shapes and markings of the petals 


have pointed petals. 


it from the untamed red or other solid 
color of the petals. In others, the six spots 
are small but shaped with such geometrical 
precision that they range themselves in the 
heart of the flower like a circle of gems. 
Others, of course, are muddy in color or 
uncertain in form, and the first rain is likely 
to bedraggle this wild beauty, but Iam sure 
we can forgive the absence of technical 
perfection in consideration of the immense 
gain if we can make the most splendid of all 
spring flowers as much at home in every 
American landscape as is the orange day 
lily, another exotic, along our country 
roadsides. 

The most interesting of all these black- 
eyed tulips is the Sun’s-eye (Z. Oculus- 
solis), because it is the oldest. Although 
not formally described as a species until 
1808, this gorgeous red flower with a black 
eye was known to the Italians as early as 
1601 by the name of Ochio di sole. In 
explaining this name, Clusius said that the 
flower has a black or bluish black spot 
surrounded by a yellow circle which suggests 
aneye. But why swn’s eye I cannot imagine, 
except in the same poetical sense that the 
daisy is the “day’s eye.” 

Although this Sun’s-eye has been found 
wild in France, Italy, and Switzerland and 
has been cultivated more or less for over 
three hundred years, I dare not recommend 
it for lavish planting, even if the bulbs cost 
only three dollars a hundred, for the only 
kind I have seen under this name in the trade 
is a worthless flower compared with the 
original. Moreover, the trade recommends 
it for the rockery, a pretty sure sign that 
it requires extra good drainage. You can 
tie to this —the true Oculus-solis ought to 
have flowers three inches long, and the 
original form had woolly hairs all over 
the inside of the outer bulb coat. 

This wool is, indeed, the main botanical 
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Mauriana 


Pletystigma 


Didieri 


Fransoniana 


They also 


reason for considering the Sun’s-eye and 
its close relative T. precox as separate 
species from the garden tulips, for in 7. 
Gesneriana there are few hairs except at 
the base of the bulb. But I cannot make 
the hairiness of the bulb the all-important 
character that Baker does for discrimi- 
nating species of tulips. The wooly- 
bulbed tulips of the mountains tend to 
lose their hairiness when cultivated in 
Holland, and conyersely the garden. tulips 
tend to assume hairiness of bulb when they 
escape to the wild. 

Two other red tulips with black eyes date 
from 1823 and 1858 respectively, viz. 


| 
S| 


L 
T. sylvestris, sold as Florentina odorata. A yellow 
flower that holds its own in wood or meadow 
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T. maleolens and planifolia, but as they would 
cost twenty to thirty dollars a hundred in this 
country, they are only for collectors. The 
former gets its name from its faintly unpleas- 


* ant smell; the latter was found wild in the 


Alps. The horticultural distinctions between 
all these dark-eyed tulips are here indicated 
by drawings from the original pictures, but, 
however delightful they may be in real life, 
it must be confessed that these eye-markings 
are too unstable to be of any importance as 
botanical characters. I cannot see that the ~ 
great botanist Jordan had the slightest 
excuse for describing all the tulips of the 
Alps as separate species. I am familiar 
with the botanical differences between all 
the tulips mentioned in this article, but I 
cannot accept as species flowers known only 
in cultivated fields, and all these differences 
seem to me only such as one would naturally 
expect to find in garden tulips that have 
escaped from cultivation. 

In 1. Fransoniana, we get a ioveln cerise- 
rose with a large violet-black centre which 
is edged with white. 

The fifth and wildest of these black-eyed 
tulips was called T. strangulata, “from the 
unexpanded flower in which the tips of the 
petals cross each other as if a ligature had 
been applied below.” This description will 
bring vividly to the mind of every tulip lover 
the peculiar beauty of a flower with reflexed 
petals. Every visitor to my tulips last 
spring exclaimed with delight at the first 
glimpse of a reflexed flower, yet nothing is 
more odious to a Dutchman. The plant 
breeder wants a tulip with straight pet- 
als because it is more symmetrical and 
stately. But for wild gardening nothing 
can be more appropriate than these reflexed 
tulips. 

The oldest of these reflexed tulips are the 
four varieties found» growing wild near 
Florence in 1837, which pass under the name 
of strangulata. The cheapest variety is 
primrose flushed with rose, which will 
probably cost five cents a bulb, by the 
hundred, on this side of the Atlantic, but 
even then it is 100 per cent. cheaper than 


the favorite reflexed tulips of the day, viz. 


elegans (red) and retroflexa (yellow). The 
latter are generally classed as “ cottage tulips” 
from their unknown origin, but I see no 
reason why they should not be used for 
naturalizing by the wealthy. 


TWO BLUE-EYED BEAUTIES 


Why in the world we do not have a blue 
tulip surpasses my understanding, for there 
are plenty of tulips with clear blue eyes 
having little or no trace of purple. 

If there is any blue-eyed tulip more 
gorgeous than the red-flowered 7. Didieri, 
I should like to know what it is, and strangely 
enough Didieri is quoted as so cheap that 
I dare not write the price for fear that there 
may be some mistake. Every owner of a 
country estate can afford five hundred bulbs 
of it this fall and I should advise him to get 
five hundred of its pure white variety also, 
for this seems to be the cheapest and best 
white tulip for naturalizing. An Irish 
bulb grower has lately produced about a 
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Another variety of 7’. Gesneriana. Athousand bulbs 
can be bought for $15 


dozen varieties of Didieri, all of which I mean 
to have. The original colors, however, 
-were only three—red, white and pale 
yellow —and they date from 1846. 

The least rustic of all run-wild tulips, 
it seems to me, is T. platystigma, a lovely 
cherry-rose flower, three and a half inches 
long. Unlike all the others it has distinctly 
rounded petals. The blue spots, also, are 
small. I commend it to collectors for 
garden culture, but it has the reputation of 
being a shy bloomer and for the general 
public Cassandra is doubtless a more 
satisfactory flower. TJ. platystigma was 
found in the Alps in 1855. 


YELLOW AND YELLOW-EYED TULIPS 


The most glorious yellow tulip for natural- 
izing that I know of is T. Billietiana, a 
3-inch flower that breathes the spirit of 
wildness in spite of its great size. The 
fact that there is no trace of black in its centre 
is not to be taken as a sign of sophistication, 
for some of the earliest yellow tulips had no 


White variety of 7. Didieri, the blue-eyed beauty 
that may be naturalized at small cost 
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black eye. Only the inner petals are 
rounded, the outer being sharp enough to 
make the flower suitable for wild gardening. 
The bulbs cost two and a half cents each by 
the hundred, which is cheap enough for so 
magnificent a flower—a bigger yellow 
blossom than any wild flower we have. It 
was found in the Alps in 1858. I am not 
sure whether the dealers have exactly 
the right thing, for their Billietiana has 
a rosy margin and there can be no ques- 
tion that the original was an all-yellow 
flower. 

The only interest of T. Mauriana (another 
red tulip found in the Alps in 1858) is 
that it reverses the color scheme of the 
other run-wild tulips. They have black- 
eyes; this one yellow, yet this is nothing 
wonderful for the first thing the Dutchmen 
tried to do was to give their red tulips 
a yellow or white centre instead of a 
black one. It is, therefore only for collec- 
tors, not for wild-gardening. 


TWO INTERESTING EARLY TULIPS 


So far we have been speaking only of May- 
blooming or permanent tulips, whereas the 
bedding tulips (of which the bulbs must be 
lifted and stored every summer) bloom in 
April. But there is a third or extra-early 
group which bloom with the hyacinths in 
early April, a fortnight or so before the rank 
and file of bedding tulips. 

The most famous of these extra-early 
tulips are the Duc Van Thol varieties in 
many colors which were long ago described 
as T. suaveolens, and distinguished from 
the garden tulips by early bloom, dwarfness, 
fragrance and sharp petals. These dif- 
ferences seem so small (in view of their 
suspiciously wide range of colors) that they 
might easily be accounted for as early 
varieties of 7’. Gesneriana; but wild specimens 
have been found in Asia Minor that preclude 
this theory and moreover, the Duc Van 
Thols behave very differently from the 
bedding tulips under glass, since they are the 
only tulips that can be forced with certainty 
for Christmas bloom. 

However, no European specimens of 
T. suaveolens have been collected save in the 
southeastern corner of the continent and, 
therefore, I omitted it when considering the 
species that range widely over Europe. I 
have seen JT. suaveolens catalogued only 
once, and, at $1.12 a bulb on the other side, 
it is not a very tempting proposition, 
especially when one can buy Duc Van Thols 
in this country at a few cents each. But 
even the Ducs, I fear, are too familar to be 
used for naturalizing. 

A much more interesting early tulip for 
collectors is T. precox, a red tulip with a 
black eye which can be distinguished from 
the Sun’s-eye only by its season of bloom. 
This is possibly a real species as it has been 
reported from Syria but I. want to see the 
herbarium species in Europe before believing 
that it did not originate in cultivation from 
the garden tulip. However, it is very 
interesting to collectors, because cultivated 
since 1811, and it can be had for about two 
dollars and a half a dozen. 
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The New Yellow Lily 


By IT. McApam, New Jersey 


OR UNA TELY yellow is a rare 
color among lilies. We have a 
good bell-shaped one in Lilimm Canadense 
and a good cup-shaped yellow lily in a 
variety of L. elegans; but heretofore there 
has been no cheap, easily grown yellow 
lily of the Turk’s cap type save one with 
an odor which many people find disagreeable, 
viz., L. pomponium, var. Pyrenaicum. 

The most promising candidate for this 
position is Lilium tenuijolium, var. Golden 
Gleam, which has the further interest of 
being the product of crossing. Nothing 
is more obvious than the need of hybrid- 
izing the lilies and nothing would seem 
easier. Indeed the seedlings always look 
wonderfully different up to flowering time, 
and then alas! 
there is nothing Haye, | 
new. I do not know aS 
a single lily hybrid 
beside the nankeen 
lily (L. testaceum) 
that has introduced 
any really impor- 
tant new color or 
form, unless the 
following proves 
itself to be worthy 
of general cultiva- 
tion. 

The new yellow 
lily is the product 
of crossing the Si- 
berian coral _ lily 
with a white variety 
of the Turk’s cap 
(L. tenuifolium and 
L. Martagon, var. 
album) so that the 
yellow color is a 
most surprising 
outcome. The new 
lily was secured by 
Mr. E. Huftelen, of 
Leroy, N. Y., who 
sends the following 
particulars: 

The Siberian 


tas 
‘i 


coral lily blooms (4 


from about June The new Golden Gleam 
6th to July; has lily, fowering July 1 
scarlet flowers 


about one and one-half to two inches across; 
and established bulbs will produce about 
seven flowers. 

The Turk’s cap blooms from June 15th 
to July roth; has purple or whitish flowers 
of the same size; and established bulbs 
will produce about twenty flowers. 

The new lily, Golden Gleam, blooms 
June ist or 2nd, has yellow flowers; and old 
bulbs will produce ten or twelve flowers. 
The only trace of Martagon influence would 
seem to be the tendency to flower in whorls, 
which is more significant than the additional 
number of flowers and the greater height. 
Both the reputed parents have strongly 
revolute petals. 


The foamy white flowers of the meadow rue are welcome in any combination and are the glory of the garden in early summer. 


These two pictures show it 


with peonies on the left and with the California poppy on the right 


Growing Wild Flowers from Seed—By Flora Lewis Marble, "=" 


A SURE WAY TO HAVE THE NATIVE FLOWERS WITHOUT EXTERMINATING THEM — BEGIN 
NOW TO COLLECT SEEDS FOR IMMEDIATE SOWING AND ENJOY THE FLOWERS NEXT SEASON 


“|p eeise are three reasons why you should 
start your wild flowers from the seed. 
First, if you gather only seeds from the 
woods, fields, and roadsides you leave 
the plants growing to make the places 
beautiful for the next passerby; second, at 
the end of a couple of years you will have 
many more plants in your garden if you 
plant seed than if you run the risk of trans- 
planting from the wild; third, there is a 
pleasure to be had from growing plants from 
the seed that can never be had from buying 
them, or digging them in the country. 

I find the surest way is 
to sow the seed as soon 
as it ripens. Light, rich 
woods dirt is the ideal soil 
for most seeds, though 
garden soil mixed with 
sand is successful. The 
ground should be kept 
moist and the hottest sun 
avoided. If the seedlings 
are treated. with the same 
respect shown to rarer 
plants they will amply 
repay by their lusty growth. 

A seedling contains all 
the elements of chance. 
I gather seed from a wild 
plant, the characteristics 
of which I know perfectly. 
The seedling grown in the 


garden may develop entirely different traits 
from its parent. Cultivation aids the sport- 
ing varieties to play the wildest freaks. 

A notable instance of this is a seedling 
from an obnoxious ragweed that crept into 
the garden. This young ragweed was a 
sport from the beginning. The parent plant 
had coarsely cut leaves. The seedling 


showed leaves minutely cut and crinkled 
like parsley. ‘This characteristic was shown 
in every leaf until the plant stood nearly four 
feet high, when it was as beautiful a rich 
green foliage-plant as one could wish for in 


The lemon lily introduced from Europe has earned itself a place among our natives 
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the centre of a bed. Then it bloomed, 
and the flowers were only common ragweed. 
productions, little and green. 

A touch-me-not hedge is one of the annual 
events in my garden. The seed of the yellow 
and spotted varieties was originally gathered 
from a brookside. Now it is thoroughly 
established in cultivation. It sows its own 
seed every fall and comes up early every 
spring. A lawn mower keeps the edge of the 
hedge straight. The plants grow toa uniform 
height, and bloom from July to frost. They 
like partial shade and plenty of moisture. 

The hedge ends in a 
clump of wild balsam 
apple. This fragrant flow- 
ering vine clambers over 
an unsightly gate and up. 
into anappletree. It, like 
the touch-me-not, is an 
annual. The seed was. 
gathered from a vine grow- 
ing in the wild and has 
been given to dozens of 
folks who admire it grow- 
ing in my garden and 
would never see it in its. 
wild place. 

Hibiscus is a shrub that 
is often found now in cul- 
tivation, though the seed 
can be gathered from the 
wild if one wishes, as sev-— 
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Hibiscus militaris sown in fall will make plants next 
season, flowering the second summer 


eral varieties of the shrub are wild over many 
states. Seed planted in the fall will grow 
the next spring and be a flowering bush two 
or three feet high the second summer. 


In my garden Hibiscus militaris freezes 


down to the ground every winter. It grows 
three or four feet high, however, during every 
summer, coming along after the low growing 
plants in the beds are past blooming and 
filling their places in late summer. It is a 
fine flowering shrub that is well worth more 
cultivation. 

Pokeweed, in spite of the fact that it is a 
common weed, is most satisfactory growing 
with hollyhocks close about the house wall. 
It is easily and quickly grown from seed. 
Its silky green leaves and red stalks are 
pretty all summer and its berries are attrac- 
tive to winter birds. 

We all know and love the masses of wild 
asters that enrich the autumns. These 
are decorative in their proper place in a 
garden. So isthe fall anemone, which proves 
that a plant is only a weed when it is out of 
place. 

I have been very successful raising our 
native ampelopsis from the seed, and that 
other finer leaved one which is wild in China 
and Japan. If the seed is planted in the 
fall the vine will be three feet high by the 
next fall. Wild clematis shows about the 
same growth from the seed. 

Hepaticas may easily be raised from seed. 
The seed can be gathered in the woods in 
late May or early June. Planted at once 
the seedlings may appear the same summer, 
though often not before the following spring. 
If it does grow at once the seedling will be 
too small to produce more than a flower or 
two the first spring, but the second spring 
it will bear quite a cluster. Seedlings should 
be planted close together at first if a good, 
heavy border is desired. The plants can 
be reset as they grow. 

Pale corydalis (Corydalis glauca) is one of 
the most attractive plants of the Pennsylvania 
woods. Its pale green foliage is decorative 
all summer. It grows two feet high. It 


‘and bachelor’s buttons. 
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bears dainty pink blossoms tipped with 
yellow which show its relation to the bleeding 
heart. It blooms off and on from early 
spring to frost when it has good soil and 
plenty of water. Seed planted in early 
summer will germinate at once if conditions 
are favourable. Often the seedling will 
bloom the first summer. Its great flowering 
time, however, is the second summer, after 
which it dies. 

The wild flower that is the glory of my 
garden in early summer is meadow rue. 
It stands three or four feet high, and is a 
mass of foamy white when in bloom. Grow- 
ing with pale pink peonies no combination 
could be more attractive. It forms the 
centre of a bed of California poppies. It 
banks in behind the blue English delphiniums 
Wherever white 
is wanted in early summer the meadow rue 
adapts itself. After the flowers are gone the 
tall stalks can be cut down to make way for 
other plants. 

The blackberry lily and the lemon lily 
are practically wild flowers to-day. The 
seeds from which my blackberry lilies grew 
came from woodlands in Virginia, while the 


The wild balsam apple makes a great growth 
of vine and is really useful for covering unsightly 


objects. It is an annual and self-sows 

lemon lilies had escaped from an old garden 
and were roadside tramps on a Pennsylvania 
mountain. These seeds, if sown as soon as 
they ripen, will start seedlings as soon as 
the ground thaws the next spring, but, like 
the young plants of the Turk’s cap lily and 
the irises, they will not bloom for two years. 
Milkweed is another plant that is slow to 
bloom. 

I have large beds of violets grown from 
the seed of common, blue, meadow violets. 
The flowers from these garden raised plants 
are as large as the California violets sold 
in our city streets every spring. They bloom 
through April and May. 

Following is a list of the plants now grow- 
ing in my garden from seed collected from 
the wild. I sow columbines in July and 
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This border of hepaticas was raised from seeds 
gathered in the nearby woods and sown in June 


hepaticas in June: all the other named here 
are sown in September or October. 


PERENNIALS 


Seed sown as soon as ripe. Young plants 
appear next summer; bloom the following 
year. 


Hepaticas Clematis 

Violets Pokeweed 

Columbines Hibiscus 

Wild cranesbill Virginia creeper ° 
Tris Ampelopsis hetrophylla 
Meadow rue Wild asters 


SLOW BLOOMING PERENNIALS 


Seed sown as soon as ripe. Seedlings 
appear next season, but do not bloom for 
three years. 


Lemon lily Escaped from old gardens 
Blackberry lily to the wild 
Turk’s cap lily Milkweed 

ANNUALS 


Seed sown when ripe. Plants bloom and 
die the following year. 


Touch-me-nots Wild balsam apple 


BIENNIALS 


Seed sown when ripe. Plants will grow 
next year. And die year following. 


Pale corydalis Evening primrose 
Herb Robert 


Crimson Eye hibiscus is quite at home and blooms 
the year after sowing 


Water as little asis necessary and only on bright days 


Starting a Greenhouse Business on Small Capital —By S. W. Fletcher, ¥, 


When preparing the soil two inches of manure are spaded under 


Vir- 


HOW A FAIR PROFIT IS MADE IN THE CULTURE OF LETTUCE, CUCUMBERS AND TOMATOES UNDER 
GLASS — POSSIBILITIES OF AN INVESTMENT OF $2,500 ON LAND ADJACENT TO A FAIR-SIZED TOWN 


(] (ee rapid increase in the area of crops 

grown under glass is commensurate 
with the rapid development of towns and 
cities; it is bound to keep pace with the 
demands of our urban population. There 
are many types of greenhouse farming, each 
having attractions and advantages to certain 
persons. The one I here describe is 
especially attractive to the person of small 
means. This is the lettuce-cucumber- 
tomato type of glass farming, with lettuce 
asthe maincrop. These are all staple crops, 
and the greenhouse supply of them is in 
demand in every Northern town having 
several thousand inhabitants. 

The chief prerequisites for success in 
this business are a location near a thriving 
town or city, a capital of two thousand dollars 
or more, and a love of plants. It is very 
desirable, but not absolutely essential, to 
work with a successful greenhouse man, 
before starting in for yourself. There are 
many details in this business — as watering, 
ventilation, firing, etc.— which cannot be 
learned from books or magazine articles, 
however minutely stated. 

The following is an interview with Mr. 
S. J. Perry, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, on 
February 12, 1908, as representative of this 
type of greenhouse farming. Mr. Perry isa 
successful greenhouse gardener on a small 
scale. He has also traveled widely among 
the greenhouses of the East and observed 
closely. His statements are, I believe, fairly 
representative of the conditions that every- 
one who undertakes this business will have 
to meet. Following is the gist of the 
conversation. 

The first thing to do is to buy cheap land, 
and close to a railroad, if possible, where you 
can geta spur. This land must be near your 


local market —a large town or city. It is 
well to be within seven miles of the market, 
so that you can drive in, thus saving packing 
and express, which are heavy items of 
expense. Such land will probably cost 
seventy-five dollars an acre or more. You 
cannot afford to start with less than four to 
eight thousand square feet of ground space 
under glass. At the present time, five thous- 
and square feet under glass can be built and 
heated for two thousand dollars, provided 
you do most of the work yourself —and 
that is what you must plan to do in this 
business. Little other expensive equipment 
is necessary except a team and wagon. There 
are a few pots to buy in the spring. The 
main item of expense is that of fuel. For 
4,000 feet it will be fifty tons of soft coal 
per year, at $3.50 per ton. There need be 
little or no expense for help — for one man 
can run ten thousand feet alone easily. 
There are some incidental expenses, such as 
reglazing, painting, hail insurance. If the 
houses are built properly, the depreciation 


Good lettuce soil is light, well drained and full of 
humus 
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is slight. They should last twenty-five 
years with good care. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES 


Even span houses, on the ridge and furrow 
system, are best. Each house is twenty feet 
wide and one hundred feet long. Run the 
house east and west, with the heating plant in 
the middle on the north side, so as not to have 
too long a run. For four thousand square 
feet of ground space, you would have two 
houses, each twenty feet wide and one hun- 
dred feet long, and this is enough for a 
beginning, until you have become familiar 
with the business. 

As to the details of construction, I prefer a 
house six feet clear at the centre, with a slope 
of eight to twelve inches each side. Build 
the outside wall of concrete, six inches thick, 
and two feet above the ground. I think 
it is well to sink the house into the ground 
about two feet, and bank up on the outside; 
it saves heat. On top of the concrete wall 
put a plate, with bolts set into the concrete. 
Creosote the plate and put galvanized iron 
over it. Above the plate is the glazed side 
wall, four feet high. 

The gutter is an important item of con- 
struction. Cast iron gutters are best, but 
they cost fifty-five cents a foot, or $1.10 a 
running foot for the house. I prefer a 
cypress gutter lined with galvanized iron 
and then painted with hot asphalt. This 
gutter costs twenty cents a foot. The posts 
beneath the gutter should be of iron, set in 
concrete. Use cypress sash-bars, about 
13 x 2% in. with or without drip grooves, and 
a cypress ridge covered with a galvanized 
iron cap, so that water. drips on the glass. 

For a small plant like this, and especially 
when the owner does his own firing, hot 
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water heating is best. J use a tubular boiler, 
costing $250. This will carry ten thousand 
square feet of floor space, for cool plants. 
Get a self contained boiler of the marine 
type, requiring no brickwork and no setting 
up. Set the boiler so that the top will be at 
least level with, but preferably below the level 
of the greenhouse floor. I prefer the down- 
hill system, in which the highest point is 
immediately over the boiler, with the 
expansion tank above that, so that no air- 
cocks are necessary. The piping is carried 
from the centre both ways, on purlins, using 
four 24 inch mains, two on each purlin, 
returning them either by the gutter or on 
the purlins. 

The chimney should be at least fifty feet 
high, with an inside diameter of fifteen 
inches. Set it as close to the boiler as 
possible. It is very essential to get a good 
draft, as it saves fuel. A good chimney can 
be built of concrete, with a sewer tile lining, 
for $50 or $60. There is no difficulty in 
firing a system like this yourself, without 
additional help. In mild weather there is 
no firing between g P.M., and 6 A.M.: in cold 
weather there is one firing betewen these 
two periods. 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


We use ground beds entirely. They are 
not built up at all, but are ona level. Usually 
the soil has to be made. If not very well 
drained naturally it must be tile drained. 
Since the main crop is lettuce, it is essential 
to secure a favorable soil. I grow the leaf 
lettuce entirely, using the Grand Rapids 
variety, which originated with Mr. Davis, 
of this place. The Eastern markets prefer 
head lettuce, but are just beginning to take 
leaf lettuce, and will soon take it in quantity, 
This type of lettuce needs-a sandy soil. If 
the greenhouse site does not have this soil, 
you must bringitin. But since it is necessary 
to grow cucumbers and tomatoes in the 
summer, it is well to use a heavier soil than 
is necessary for lettuce alone. If muck that 
has been well seasoned and sweetened is 
mixed with a light sandy soil, a very good 
soil is secured. The soil should be at least 
six to eight inches deep the first year, and 
should” be added to from time to time until 
it is sixteen to eighteen inches deep. The 
first year spade under two coats of well 
rotted manure at least two inches thick, one 
before the first crop of lettuce, and the other 


Lettuce plants ready to set in the beds 
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The first transplanting of ‘‘ double-rooting’”’ lettuce 


before the cucumbers. After the first year 
only one coat of manure per year is necessary. 


STARTING THE LETTUCE CROP 


Seed for the first crop of lettuce is sown 
in the seed bed, under glass, in August. 
Use very light soil and wet it thoroughly. 
Sow broadcast, smooth the soil over with a 
lath and cover it with cloth or paper for 
three or four days, not watering it the 
meanwhile. When the plants show the 
second leaf, prick them out and transplant 
to another bench in rows two inches apart 
and one inch between plants. This is 
called “double-rooting.” When these 
plants are three inches high, transplant them 
to the beds in rows six inches apart each way. 
The soil should be laid off into beds six feet 
wide, with narrow paths between. As soon 
as the lettuce has grown to a size where it 
falls down into the alleys, make lath racks to 
support it. 


LETTUCE DISEASES AND INSECTS 


Never water lettuce except when the 
weather is bright enough to dry it off the 
same day; if it goes into the night with 
wet leaves, there is sure to be trouble with 
“damping off” or “drop.” Keep the top 
of the soil as dry as possible. For green 
aphis, fumigate with tobacco stems, and be 
careful that the leaves are dry when fumigat- 
ing. As dark weather approaches, in late 
fall, paint a sulphur and lime mixtureon the 
pipes. This controls mildrew, one of the 
worst troubles of lettuce. To avoid “drop” 
and shot-hole rust, keep the temperature 
down and water just as little as is necessary. 

The first crop is ready to cut the last of 
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October. It is well to set only a small part 
of the houses for the first crop, setting one or 
two beds at a time thereafter, so as to have 
the beds coming on in succession. The 
main crop should mature about Christmas 
time, allowing six to eight weeks from seed 
sowing to cutting. In November, and 
December, it will take longer than this, for 
plants grow very slowly then. All the 
houses should be set by November rst. The 
main crop should be off by February tst; 
a crop can be held for two or three weeks 
after it is ready, by keeping the houses cold. 
Plants are ready to cut when the centre 
leaves come up even with the outside leaves. 


YIELDS AND PRICES 


_A yield of one to one and one-half pounds 
per square foot should be secured. A bed 
six feet wide and one -hundred feet long 
should produce from 500 to 800 pounds, 
occasionally 1,000 pounds Lettuce is cut 
off level at the ground, washed, and packed 
in barrels or boxes lined with newspapers. 
A sugar barrel holds about too pounds of 
lettuce. It usually sells for seven to twenty 
cents per pound, but this year it is bringing 
only three or four cents per pound, because 
there was no frost down South. 

The beds are reset as soon as a crop is 
taken off, the rule being to sow seed once a 
week and take off a new crop every week. 
The crop maturing about the last of March, 
or the first of April, usually brings the most 
money, and this is also the heaviest crop. 
After this is off, setting may be made for the 
third crop, which matures in May, and almost 
always brings good prices. Leave out a 
row of lettuce every four feet for cucumbers, 
or tomatoes. Another plan is to sow 
radishes, leaving space for cucumbers or 
tomatoes. The cucumbers are started about 
February 15th, and the tomatoes in Decem- 
ber. The cucumbers are transplanted to 
pots to make a ball of roots. Never let 
them get pot-bound; when they show buds 
it is past time ‘to transplant them. 
Tomatoes, however, should be pot-bound 
before being transplanted. I use White 
Spine cucumber and Comet tomato. 
This variety of tomato does not have to be 
pollenated by hand and produces ten pounds 
per plant. The tomatoes are trained to a 
single stem, and begin to ripen in June, and 


A yield of one and one-half pounds per square foot 
is not an uncommon occurrence 


Lettuce drop. <A disease induced by a high tem- 
perature, cloudy weather and wet foliage 


pickings are made until August, when the 
houses are made ready to receive the next 
crop of lettuce. 


Home Grown Daffodils for Christmas — By A. M. Kirby, 
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Cucumbers are set four feet apart each 
way. Both cucumbers and tomatoes are 
trained to galvanized iron wires two feet 
apart each way, strung on poles six feet high. 
Bees are used to pollenate cucumbers. Some- 
times bees will not work on them readily, 
owing to the excessive heat of the house. 
In this case, the hives should be set on the 
outside of the house, where they can fly to the 
fields if they wish. If the bees do not readily 
enter the house through the side ventilators, 
confine them in the house for a few days. 
Cucumbers begin to ripenabout May 2oth,and 
the heightofthe crop isin Juneand July. My 
cucumbers have paid me one to two dollars 
per plant, according to the season and market. 

Mr. Perry states that on an investment of 
$2,500 in this business, an annual net 
income of $1,000 is quite certain, if no 
help is hired. This is not a large profit, 
but it is a fair return for the investment of 
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Usually six weeks elapse between sowing the seed 
to harvesting well-grown heads 


time and labor. As the business is 
developed and more houses added the profit 
should increase correspondingly. But no 
man should go into the greenhouse business 
with the idea that it isa bonanza. It is not. 
But it offers a fair return to the man who 
likes to work with plants. 


New 
York 


THE SECRET OF WATER CULTURE IN BOWLS, AND WITHOUT SOIL—BUY BULBS 
AT ONCE AND GROW A LOT OF NOVEL HOLIDAY PRESENTS FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


T IS an easy matter to grow narcissus 
in the house and have flowers by 
Christmas, if a start is made with the newly 
arrived bulbs in September or even August. 
The growing plants need occupy no space 


in the window garden, or conservatory,’ 


excepting while in bud and blooming, and 
their flowering period may be hastened or 
retarded at pleasure to keep up a succession. 

For the earliest blooms grow the earlier 
flowering varietiesof the Tazetta group, partic- 
ularly Paper White and Double Roman; these 
are often in flowereven earlier than Christmas. 

Success is dependent upon four factors: 

1. Early planting. Procure the bulbs 
as early as possible and pot up at once. 

2. Plenty of time to root thoroughly. 
Allow about twelve weeks for hardy vari- 
eties and six weeks 
for tender Tazetta 
varieties. 

3. Slow growth 
when first brought 
into the house, giv- 
ing ventilation and 
keeping the room 
cool: 50 degrees until 
budded, then 60 de- 
grees or 65 degrees 
for flowering. 

4. Plenty of water 
when the buds are 
developing and when 
in flower. 


IMPORTANCE OF AUG- 
UST POTTING 


Too much empha- 
sis cannot be put 
on getting the bulbs 
as early as possible 
and potting them at 
once. 


A general order for daffodil bulbs sent to 
the bulb dealer will not be filled in the usual 


course of things until he can complete the 


order and so ship the whole lot at one time — 
that is, after the arrival of the Dutch, English, 
Irish and Guernsey bulbs, which means that 
you get your bulbs about the middle of Sep- 
tember. Be emphatic, therefore, in giving 
instructions to ship the bulbs “as they come 
in.” By the middle of August you can 
procure the South of France and Asia Minor 
narcissus including Paper White, Double 
Roman, and two or three others of the 


older Tazetta varieties, as well as three or - 


four varieties of the trumpet daffodils — 
probably Spurius major, Golden Spur and 
Emperor. It is just possible that the bulb 
dealer will also have a shipment of a few 


Emperor, a strong healthy grower and free bloomer; one of the best and largest of the all-yellow daffodils 


sorts of home grown bulbs from Virginia, 
probably Golden Spur, Emperor, Empress, 
Barri conspicuus, poeticus, and ornatus. 

Withanearlystart of half a dozen varieties 
and the arrival of the European stock in 
September, it is perfectly easy to have a grand 
show of narcissus and daffodils all winter 
from Christmas on. 


WATER CULTURE IN THE HOUSE 


For the parlor and library or any place 
where there is more or less danger of damage 
to carpets and furniture from overflow of 
watering, the bulbs may be grown in glasses 
of water, bowls of pebbles and water, or 
moss or fibre and water. The vessel holding 
the bulb, and sufficient water to come almost 
in contact with the bulb is put into an airy 
cool cellar, garret, 
storeroom, or cold pit 
where the light is dim 
—not into a close 
confined closet-—and 
kept there until the 
bulb is well rooted. 
This requires from 
five to six weeks for 
the polyanthus varie- 
ties, and from ten to 
twelve weeks for the 
hardy varieties. By 
this time the tops will 
also have grown an 
inch or two. At this 
stage, remove to a 
light room, with a 
temperature of from 
40 to 50 degrees, for 
two or three weeks or 
until the growth and 
buds are pretty well 
developed, when the 
plants may be placed 
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The Chinese sacred lily does best in a temperature 
not exceeding 60 degrees and produces an abun- 
dance of pure white flowers 


where they are to be used for deccrative 
effect. Too much warmth, especially - at 
first, induces long, limp leaves and is apt 
to cause the flowers to “blast,” i.e, a 
failure to open the sheath. 

For hyacinth glasses use soft or rain 
water so that it does not quite reach the 
bottom of the bulb. Put a lump of charcoal 
in the bottom to keep the water sweet. 
Replenish the water as evaporation reduces 
the quantity, and change entirely every 
week or two, or whenever there is an indica- 
tion of its getting stale. A pinch of some 


Grand Monarque, 
flowered polyanthus narcissus 


one of the best of the larger 
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soluble plant food, purchasable at the seed 
stores, in each glass of water once a week, 
while the plants are in bud and blooming 
will be of great benefit. 

Probably any of the early flowering daf- 
fodils may be grown in this way, but the 
following trumpet varieties have been proven 
and are reliable: Henry Irving, Golden Spur, 
Horsfieldi, Victoria, and Double Van Sion. 


GROWING IN BOWLS 


Daffodils or narcissus in glass bowls filled 
with pebbles and water are pretty ornaments. 
The pebbles are used merely to support the 
bulb. Use shallow bowls, place a little 
granulated charcoal in the bottom to keep 
the water sweet, and cover with a one- 
inch layer of bird-gravel or sand. Set the 
bulbs on this nearly touching one another, 
three or more to a bowl according to size. 
Fill in with white pebbles, or, if they are not 
available, more bird gravel, to prevent the 
plant from toppling over when in leaf and 
bloom. Pour in water until it almost 
reaches the bulbs. Place in a cool spot to 
root, and grow on in a low temperature. 
just like the others. 

Some of the early flowering trumpet 
daffodils may be grown in this way, but the 
polyanthus varieties, are almost infallibly 
successful especially Gloriosa, Grand Soleil 
d’Or, Grand Monarque, Maestro, Paper 
White, and particularly the Chinese sacred 
lily, the latter coming into bloom the quickest 
of any, often in six weeks from planting. 

An incision made just through the skin 
across the bulbs of the Chinese variety and 
about an inch from the top of the main bulb, 
will induce an additional lot of leaves and 
flowers. By this method one bulb will often 
bear eight to twelve spikes of bloom. 


FIBRE OR MOSS AND WATER 


This is perhaps the best and most success- 
ful of all methods of water culture. Use 
bowls, pots, or jardinieres without holes. 
Take one pint of cocoanut fibre — or if that 
be not available, sphagnum moss — and 
add to it one pint of granulated charcoal and 
one quart of washed sand or bird gravel. 
Mix thoroughly. It will probably be neces- 
sary to tear the fibre or moss to pieces to 
accomplish this. Place about two inches of 
this material in the bottom of the jardiniere, 
putting the bulbs on it nearly touching one 
another, and fill in with more material, 
making all compact, but do not jam too 
tight. Leaveonly a portion of theneck of the 
bulb exposed. Water to thoroughly moisten 
the fibre and then turn the vessel on its side 
until all surplus water has drained off. 

Rooting can be done in any cool, airy 
room, and for the rest follow the directions 
given in the preceding paragraphs. The 
fibre must never be allowed to get dry, 
neither must it be so freely watered that it 
becomes soggy, at least not until the plants 
are in bud and blooming, during which 
period they will stand more water, and 
even a little weak liquid fertilizer. 

As food for the bulbs grown by the water 
method a little weak manure water may be 
used, but I prefer the soluble plant food 
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Horsfieldi, the bicolor counterpart of Emperor. 
This is an early flowering variety which has been 
found reliable for house culture 


tablets on sale at the seed stores. They 
are clean, odorless, and quickly dissolve in 
warm water. Dissolve one tablet in a 
gallon of water and give each pot a table- 
spoonful of this solution once a week. 

All hardy varieties recommended for pot 
culture, and all the half-hardy polyanthus 
varieties may be grown in fibre or moss and 
water, preference being given to the early 
and mid-season flowering kinds. 


It does not represent a very difficult undertaking 
to have daffodils and narcissus in bloom at Christ- 
mas time 


All the “Herbaceous Spireas” Worth Growing—w. E. Pendleton, “* 


THE TWENTY-FIRST OF THOSE HERETICAL ‘(LITTLE MONOGRAPHS” WHICH FIGHT THE IDEA THAT ALL PLANTS 
SHOULD BE INDISCRIMINATELY PRAISED AND NOTHING SAID ABOUT THEIR COMPARATIVE MERITS AND LIMITATIONS 


QO’ ALL the many plants that the people 

call spireas, the most refined are the 
herbaceous ones and by that same token 
we should expect them to be in the worst 
botanical muddle. Nor shall we be dis- 
appointed. All the stock troubles are here 
present in an acute form —few popular 
names, and those sadly mixed, all the 
scientific names changed from Spirea to 
something else; and when you calmly assume 
that the specific name is retained in the new 
genus, you find you are mistaken. 

But the whole thing is as clear as day, and 
every other botanical muddle could be 
made so, if botanists would only talk plain 
English to the people. I respect, as every- 
one does, the man who has formed the habit 
of confessing promptly his real ignorance of 
any subject, but I have no patience with 
mock modesty. There is nothing deadlier 
than such cant phrases as, “The roses are 
all mixed up”’; “I guess nobody knows any- 
thing about asters”; “There’s no use trying 
to classify German iris”; “All the distinc- 
tions have vanished in gladiolus”’; etc. 

For this is the easy way to “acquire merit” 
with people of general intelligence, just as 
the ignorant nursery laborer often fools 
the casual visitor into thinking he is learned 
because he can roll out the nursery names 
of plants. This form of pedantry is the 
analogue of apathy in politics. 

Any fair-minded person can see that 
Linneus ought never to have called these 
plants spireas in the first place. Everybody 
can tell the difference between them at sight, 
for the plants here pictured are all herbs 
with compound foliage, while the true 
spireas are shrubs with simple foliage. But, 
of course, vegetative characters are worthless 
for deciding whether plants should be put 
in one genus or another; the important things 
are the structure of flower and fruit. In 
this case we ought to put all the herbaceous 


“‘spireas” that have pyramidal clusters, into 
the genus Aruncus, because their staminate 
and pistillate flowers are borne on’ separate 
plants; and all those with flat-clustered flowers 
ought to go into the genus Ulmaria, because 
both perfect and imperfect flowers are borne 
upon the same plants. 
but shrubs in 


practically all the true spiréas have perfect 
flowers, i. e., no stamens:or-pistils lacking. 


The true goatsbeard (Aruncus sylvester) which is 
closely mimicked by the false goatsbeard (Astilbe 
decandra) 


Thus we get a perfectly clear and consistent 
scheme which the next generation can under- 
stand without trouble, and (whether the 
nurserymen like it or not), it is the system 
that is bound to prevail. 

We have two types of beauty in these so- 
called herbaceous spireas — the plumy 
and the flat-clustered. The most perfect 
example of the first type is the Easter pot 
plant that is the only thing the local florist 


This leaves nothing- 
the genus -Spirza and’ 


knows by the name of “‘spirea”’ (or else calls 
wrongly “Spirea Japonica”); the finest 
example of the second type is the hardy 
border plant called in books though hardly in 


‘real life the “dropwort,’’ and which every 


gardener knows as “Spirea Filipendula.” 


MIMICRY AMONG PLANTS 


But while there are only two types of 
beauty, there is a third genus to be reckoned 
with — Astilbe —and here enters what the 
botanist calls a “muddle” and I call one of 
the wonders of nature. For this Astilbe or 
“‘florist’s spirea” has a double, which gives 


‘us as beautiful an example of mimicry as 


the famous monarch and viceroy butterflies, 
For Astilbe Japonica (a member of the 
saxifrage family) is so closely mimicked by 
Aruncus astilboides (a member of the rose 
family), that the Japanese nurserymen 
sometimes send us both plants under the 
same name. And in our American woods 
another case of mimicry fools the school- 
boy, for the true goatsbeard (Aruncus 
sylvester) is mimicked by the false goats- 
beard (Astilbe decandra). 

There is nothing spectacular in this 
mimicry, for the only difference of impor- 
tance between the rose and saxifrage 
families is that the seed of the former 
rarely contains any albumen (or . endo- 
sperm), while in the saxifrage family the 
albumen is copious or fleshy. I admit 
that these examples of mimicry do not com- 
pare in interest with a “praying mantis” 
imitating a leaf, and I confess that I can- 
not explain why they exist, but are they any 
the less wonderful ? 

Consider how closely the florist’s spirea 
and its “double” resemble each other. They 
both have feathery plumes of small white 
flowers (panicled spikes). Remember that 
both inhabit the woods; are the same height 
(1% to 2 feet); bloom at the same time (June 


Tllustrating the two types of beauty in these ‘‘herbaceous spireas.’’ 


The plumy Astilbe Japonica on the left ; the fiat clustered Ulmaria Filipendula on the right 
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outdoors and about Easter indoors); both 
have twice or thrice pinnate foliage and 
minute seeds borne in the peculiar kind of 
fruit called a follicle. There are only two 
ways in which you can surely tell them apart. 
Astilbe has only eight or ten stamens while 
Aruncus has many; Aruncus usually has 
three pistils; Astilbe only one, but this is 
three-lobed and it ripens into more or less 
separate follicles. 


PLUMY OR PYRAMIDAL CLUSTERS 


. I would give a good deal for a glimpse of 
the new race of “pink spireas” originated by 
the genius of Lemoine, of Nancy, France, 
for I have the greatest curiosity to know 
where he got this pink color. Seven of these 
varieties he groups under the name of 
Astilbe Lemoineiz. Nine others he calls, 
“hybrids of Lemoinei and Chinensis.” 
Now Chinensis might be the origin of this 
pinkness for it has rosy lilac petals, but it 
also has blue stamens — a unique character, 
and, moreover, Lemoine specifically declares 
that the parents of Astilbe Lemoinei are 
Astilbe Thunbergii and Aruncus astilboides 
var. floribunda, neither of which normally 
have pink petals. ; 
The only hint I have for explaining the 
pinkness in Astilbe Lemoinei is Nicholson’s 
statement that the “flower stalks” of Thun- 
bergii are reddish. But flower stalks is an 


Mass effect of the 
(Ulmaria pentapetala), so called from the shape of the 
side leaflets 


““elm-leaved’’ meadowsweet 


ambiguous expression and whether the pink 
color of Thunbergii resides in the pedicels 
T cannot say. 

Again, Lemoinei has been specifically 
described as having pink stamens, but if 
this is so the mystery only deepens, 
for whence came they? And why does 
Lemoine give the impression (without say- 
ing so outright) that it is the petals that are 
pinkish. 

I am well aware that in publishing rank 
speculation like this I violate every tradition 
of botany from Dioscorides and Linneus to 
Gray and Britton, but I suspect that 
American flower-lovers will forgive me 
for telling the latest horticultural news, 
and I hope that some _ public-spirited 
American will import the complete col- 
lection of Astilbe so that we can see how 
beautiful these “pink spireas” are and 
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One of the Ulmarias (probably U. pentapetala), 
showing the characteristic flattishness of cluster 
and their palmately lobed terminal leaflet 


make our rude guess as to how Lemoine 
“oot there.” 


THE THREE TALL KINDS 


So far we have been dealing with plants 
that grow only one and a half to two and 
a half feet high. Now we turn to three six- 
footers, for though they may be only three 
feet high in the wild, they will attain four to 
seven feet in a good hardy border. 

The sensational member of this trio is 
the rosy Chinese astilbe (A. Davidit), a 
new species which the catalogues have been 
booming as the “most beautiful spirea,” 
simply because of its novel color. It has 
“rosy” petals and “mauve” stamens and 
blooms in August. The boomers claim that 
the flowering sprays are two or three feet 
long and say that the young leaves are very 
handsome in their bronzy state. I must 
confess that I have not seen it yet and my 
experience has taught me to be wary of 
investing in anything that the catalogues 
call “mauve.” 

The other two tall plumy species are 
the white-flowered American goatsbeard 
(Aruncus sylvester) and its mimic Astilbe 
decandra, which I shall venture to call the 
“false goatsbeard.” Both bloom about 
June or July in the North and both are 
native to the United States. The former 
has an interesting variety Kveijfi, said to 
have the foliage divided so finely as to give 
a fern-like effect. 


THOSE WITH FLATTISH CLUSTERS 


The ulmarias are more refined than 
the true spireas that have flat clusters 
because their clusters are airier and freer, 
looser — not painfully precise. You cannot 
even say they are flat—only flattish. 
Everybody instinctively speaks of their 
flowers as “feathery” and their foliage 
as ‘‘fern-like.” They are at the other ex- 
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treme from the hard-featured, purple-faced 
Anthony Waterer and other flat-clustered 
shrubby spireas that make so many lawns 
look hot, and apoplectic in July and August. 
They are full of billowy grace, and if you 
plant the white ones in sufficient quantity, 
your guests will be reminded of white caps 
and sea foam. 


THE FERN-LEAVED MEADOWSWEET 


The climax of beauty in this group is 
touched by the dropwort (U. Filipendula) 
one of the “forty-eleven natives of Europe” 
which people call ‘‘meadowsweet.” It 
makes a perfect flat rosette of finely cut 
leaves from which arise half a dozen or more 
slender stalks. These, at the height of a 
foot or so, break out into an inflorescence of 
marvelous grace, which is intensified by 
the tender pink color of the buds. When 
quite open the flowers are white. I shall 
call this the “fern-leaved meadowsweet.” 
There is a double-flowered form of it that 
is not objectionable because the individual 
flower has no distinctive form to be ruined 
by doubling and, of course, double flowers 
last longer. 

It is no wonder that many people want to 
put the fern-leaved meadowsweet in a 
genus by itself, for it has tuberous roots, 
while the other ulmarias are fibrous-rooted; 
and its foliage is pinnately cut, while theirs 
is palmate (the former like a feather, the 
latter like the fingers of the hand); to 
say nothing of its being dwarfer and earlier 
than most of the others. It blooms in June, 
or about a month before the rest 

While these other ulmarias have com- 
pound foliage, the side leaflets are few and 


The American and false goatsbeard mimic each 
other so closely that no one can tell from a picture 
which is which 
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sometimes missing altogether, but even 
then the leaf it wholly unlike the common- 
place leaf of the true spireas. What makes 
the ulmarias so unforgettable is the way in 
which the terminal leaflet lords it over the 
others. It is always bigger, and like all 
other leaves that resemble the outstretched 
fingers of a hand, these terminal leaflets give 
a bold, almost eager look to a plant. ‘Two 
of these ulmarias are white-flowered and 
two range from pink to crimson. All of 
them vary astonishingly in height — from 
two to six feet, depending largely, doubtless, 
upon the food and water supply. 


TWO WHITE-FLOWERED ULMARIAS 


I propose the name “‘elm-leaved meadow- 
sweet” for U. pentapetala, which is known 
to gardeners as Spirea Ulmaria. ‘The 
name is not perfect, but it has two advan- 
tages. First, it recalls the fact that Ulmaria 
(meaning “elmlike”) refers to the side leaf- 
lets, which roughly resemble the leaves of an 
elm. Second, it furnishes a practical way of 
distinguishing the three commonest meadow- 
sweets of Europe, for we can call U. Filipen- 
dula, ‘‘fern-leaved meadowsweet”’and Spirea 
salicifolia “willow-leaved meadowsweet.” 

This elm-leaved meadowsweet grows wild 
throughout Europe and Asia and is also 
naturalized in the eastern United States. 
It has fragrant yellowish white flowers in 
July or August, and is often called “meadow- 
queen,” or “honey-sweet.” It generally 
grows two to four feet high. 
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The giant meadowsweet (Ulmaria Camtschatica), 
showing how the big palmately-lobed terminal leaf- 
let lords it over the side leaflets in the genus 
Ulmaria 


The giant meadowsweet is the same 
sort of thing on a bigger scale. It usually 
attains six feet, sometimes ten, and is said 
to have immense flower clusters. It is known 
to the trade as Spirea gigantea, and its 
correct name is Ulmaria Camtschatica. 
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The favorite pink-flowered plant which 
the gardeners call Spirea palmata is 
Ulmaria purpurea, and I shall call it 
“purple-stemmed ulmaria” from its dis- 
tinctive beauty. It is a Japanese plant 
with deep pink or carmine flowers and 
Rehder says it is “undoubtedly the finest 
of the genus.” There is a white-flowered 


variety. The variety elegans is commonly 


described as “silvery pink”; an effect 
produced by its white petals and red 
stamens. The color of the latter is pos- 
sibly peculiar in this genus and may be 
due to hybridity. 

Since the purple-leaved meadowsweet is 
known to gardens as Spirea palmata, some 
make the mistake of translating the name as 
Ulmaria palmata, but the Ulmaria palmata 
of the botanists is probably not in cultivation 
at all. Its flowers are pale pink at first, 
changing to white and its side leaflets are 
not ovate (like those of the three preceding 
species) but resemble those of the Queen-of- 
the-prairie. 

The Queen-of-the-prairie (U/maria rubra, 
but known to gardeners as Spirea lobata) 
has pink flowers. Since the deepest 
color is naturally the showiest in all these 
spirea-like plants, the favorite variety of it 
is the carmine var. venusta (generally 
catalogued as Spire@a venusta). What dis- 
tinguishes the personality of this plant from 
the purple-stemmed meadowsweet is the 
side leaflets which spread out fingers in the 
same way as the terminal leaflet. 


Massa- 


Ornamental Fruits of September—By Alfred Rehder, x, 


FRUITING IS NOW THE ORDER OF NATURE, AND BY THE END OF SEPTEMBER YOUR 
GROUNDS SHOULD BE AS ATTRACTIVE AS IN SPRING—IF THEY ARE NOT, ACT NOW 


[Epiror’s Nore.—This is the fourth article in the series on Ornamental Fruits for Every Month, begun in the Fune number. 


but he writes these notes especially from the viewpoint of the needs of American gardens.| 


ie IS impossible not to become enthusi- 

astic about what you can do with 
berried shrubs at the time when your garden 
naturally begins to fail. Your annual and 


The dull red fruits of the cockspur thorn ripen 
late and often remain until spring 


other flowers are bound to diminish as the 


cold nights come, and while it is possible 


to have more flowers outdoors, even after 
frost, than people commonly suppose, the 
garden is then totally eclipsed by nature’s 
great show of autumn fruit and colors. We 
cannot compete with nature on autumn 
colors because we do not have her great scale 
of operations but we can beat nature at her 
own game by massing berried shrubs on our 
grounds. We can easily get a more brilliant 
show of these than we ordinarily see in nature, 
because we condense the picture and because 
cultivation produces more berries. 

If you wish a most delightful outing, make 
a pilgrimage to one of the great botanical 
gardens, drive to a park where the shrubs are 
labeled or take an automobile ride to one of 
the nurseries that make a specialty of shrubs 
in extra large sizes. Take thisarticle along as 
a guide to nature’s great autumn show. Check 
off the best things as fast as you learn them 
and while your own needs are fresh in mind 
order for fall delivery what your place needs 
to make it more attractive in the autumn. 

Weare so eager for you to enjoy the berries 


Mr. Rehder has had a cosmopolitan experience, 


here described that we will gladly tell you 
where the best collections are in your vicinity, 
if you care to ask us. — Eprror. 


The flowering dogwood is now as attractive in 
fruit as it was in flower earlier in the year 
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Flowering apples are laden with a profusion of 
small fruits which also give an excellent jelly. Pyrus 
floribunda, having yellow fruits 


Doubtless your grounds already contain 
some shrubs with attractive fruits, but it is 
worth while to ask yourself these questions: 
Would not my place be more attractive in 
autumn if I had a larger mass—say a 
dozen or two of my favorite berried shrub? 
Shall I not plant something this fall to 
attract rare migrant birds? What shall I 
plant this fall to make our home grounds 
cheery all winter? 


1.—Tall Fruits of September 


The mountain ash is one of the best trees 
you can plant for all the purposes above 
mentioned, provided you live pretty well 
north or ina hill country, for it thrives only 
in a cool climate. Its large nodding clusters 
of coral red berries will remain until mid- 
winter if not eaten by the birds as they 
usually are. 

The handsome pinnate foliage turns yellow 
or orange in the autumn. The European 
mountain ash (Sorbus Aucuparia), of which 
there is also a variety with yellow berries, 
usually becomes a tree, while the native 
species (S. Americana) commonly remains 
shrubby and has smaller berries. Another 
though less common native species (S. decora) 
has berries as large as those of the European 
kind. 

The different varieties and hybrids of the 
Siberian crab apple (Pyrus baccata) and 
allied species as P. floribunda and P. Toringo, 
are adorned in September with a profusion 
of ornamental fruits varying greatly in size 
and color. Those with deep red fruits are 
especially very handsome. Some keep their 
fruits, though in a shriveled state, all winter. 
Besides their ornamental fruits the crab- 
apples are exceedingly beautiful in spring 
with their wealth of white or pink flowers. 

The tupelo or sour gum (Vyssa sylvatica) 
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is very handsome in September with its 
oblong bluish black fruits suspended on 
slender peduncles between the glossy deep 
green foliage. The fruits remain on the 
tree all winter if not carried away by the birds 
The foliage turns in fall to bright scarlet 
suffused with orange yellow. 

The flowering dogwood (Cornus florida) 
which is so beautiful in spring is also very 
ornamental in fall with its scarlet fruits and 
its deep red foliage. The closely related 
Cornelian cherry (Cornus mas), a small tree 
from Europe, bears in September and 
October similar but larger fruits and keeps 
its dark green glossy foliage unchanged 
until November. 


THE HAWTHORNS AND THEIR KIN 


The hawthorns are a very large and 
interesting group of small trees or large 
shrubs which are attractive both in flower 
and fruit. Most of them have flat clusters 
of white flowers in spring. 


The Siberian crab has red fruit in September. 
There is a great range of both colors and size in the 
members of the apple family 


The purple fruits of Crataegus coccimioides 
ripen in September and fall off gradually 
during October. Somewhat later the fruits 
of Crataegus coccinea assume their red color 
and remain on the branches until November. 

Among the most beautiful hawthorns are 
Crataegus macracantha and C. succulenta 
which keep their brilliant scarlet fruits from 
September until almost midwinter. 

Equally handsome is the Washington 
thorn (Crataegus cordata), with smaller 
but numerous bright orange red fruits which 
stay on the branches almost through the 
whole winter. The bright green lustrous 
foliage is handsome too, especially in fall 
when it turns scarlet and orange. 

The cockspur-thorn (Crataegus Crus- 
galli) ripens very late its dull red fruits which 
hang on to the branches often until the 
following spring. All hawthorns are well 
adapted for planting on dry slopes and 
banks and are very fastidious as to the soil. 

Two early fruiting hawthorns were 
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described in August. Allied to the haw- 
thorns are the cotoneasters, C. vulgaris and 
C. nummularia, which begin to show their 
fruits the end of August and hold them until 
October, while the fruits of C. tomentosa 
ripen somewhat later and remain on the 
branches until midwinter. 


I].—Bush Fruits of September 


There are so many of these that it is 
necessary to classify them in some way if 
we are to think clearly about them and I 
have therefore arranged them as far as 
possible by the color of the fruit. 


THE TWO BEST BERRIES 


One of the best red-berried shrubs of 
September is the common barberry (Berberis 
vulgaris). This is a common wayside bush 
in New England. It is certainly beautiful 
when its gracefully arching branches bend 
down under the weight of drooping clusters 
of scarlet berries. Still more beautiful, 
however, is the Japanese Berberis Thunbergit, 
with its large oblong berries which keep their 
brilliant scarlet color unchanged throughout 
the whole winter and are not carried away 
by the birds or injured by the frost. The 
foliage, too, is handsome and changes to 
bright scarlet or orange in fall. Like other 
barberries it grows well in almost any soil 
and situation. 


TWO-COLORED BERRIES 


Most of the spindle-trees ripen their 
fruits during September. Only Euonymus 
nana, a low, often creeping shrub with nar- 
row half-evergreen foliage opens its purple 
pods about the middle of August and dis- 
closes its orange red seeds. 

A little later the European Euonymus 
latijolius, a tall spreading shrub, one of the 
most beautiful of all with its large foliage 


The two-color effect of the spindle-trees is very 
striking. The flesh colored capsules burst, disclosing 
bright red seeds (Huonymus Bungeanus) 
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and pendulous clusters of winged purplish 
pods, shows its orange seeds. 

The native burning bush or Wahoo 
(Euonymus atropurpureus) is very beautiful 
with its purple capsules and crimson seeds. 
The low running strawberry bush (£. obova- 
tus) is attractive with its peculiar warty 
capsules and scarlet seeds. 

Besides there are in cultivation a number 
of different Old World spindle-trees which 
are all ornamented with their showy fruits 
in autumn. Of the European spindle-tree 
there are varieties with the capsules varying 
in almost all shades from whitish to purple. 

Very pretty is the Asiatic HEuonymus 
Bungeanus with the profusion of pale 
pinkish pods it usually bears. 

A desirable species is the 
Euonymus alatus. Though its capsules 
are rather small the seeds are bright scarlet 
and the foliage assumes a brilliant red color 
in fall, and even in winter the shrub is con- 
spicuous on account of the broad corky wings 
of the branches. 


ATTRACTIVE BOTH IN FLOWER AND FRUIT 


One of the handsomest of the shrubby 
dogwoods is Cornus paniculata often called 
C. candidissima, with a profusion of white 
flower clusters in June followed toward 
the end of August by white berries borne 
in loose red-stemmed panicles which re- 
main plump until the end of October 
when they begin to shrivel. This shrub 
is about six to ten feet high, of neat 
symmetrical habit and prefers somewhat 
moist situations. 

The Kinnikinnik (Cornus Amomum), 
a broad spreading shrub about as high as the 
preceding, is conspicuous in September with 
its dark or pale blue berries borne in nodding 
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The black alder holds it orange-red Christmas 
berries longer than the other winter berries. Be 
sure to select fruiting specimens for planting 


Japanese - 
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The black berries of the privets remain fresh un- 
til the spring and with the nearly evergreen foliage 
make these plants very desirable (ZL. Jbota) 


clusters. The European dogwood (Cornus 
sanguinea), a tall shrub and often tree- 
like, is less ornamental with its black 
fruits, but a variety with greenish white 
berries and bright green branches is attrac- 
tive in winter. 


WINTERBERRIES OR DECIDUOUS HOLLIES 


Among the most beautiful of the fruiting 
shrubs are the winterberries with their 
scarlet berries appearing in profusion along 
the branches. ‘The berries remain almost 
through the whole winter and are scarcely 
touched by the birds. 

The smooth-leaved winterberry (lex 
levigata) ripens its fruit in the beginning of 
September and the foliage turns bright 
yellow before dropping, while in the black 
alder (Ilex verticillata) the foliage changes 
little and stays longer on the branches, the 


berries ripen somewhat later and remain’ 


on the branches a longer time. Of the 
latter there is a variety with yellow fruits 
which makes a very pleasing contrast if 
planted together with the red-berried kind. 
As the winterberries are polygamous it is 
essential to select fertile shrubs for planting. 
They prefer somewhat moist situations 
and grow seldom over six to ten feet high. 


GOOD BLACK OR DARK BERRIES . 


The chief value of the privets as berried 
shrubs lies in the fact that they retain their 
fruits fresh until the following spring. The 
fruits of most species are of a shining black 


-and there are some varieties of the common 


privet (Ligustrum vulgare) having whitish 
or greenish berries. Ligustrwm Ibota has its 
berries covered with a glaucous bloom 
Privets do well in unfavorable situations 
Their white flower clusters appearing in 
June and their clean foliage which remains 
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green until late in fall make them very 
desirable shrubs. 


TWO HIGHLY UNUSUAL COLORS 


A very unusual color is that of the Japanese 
Symplocos crategoides, a shrub six feet or 
more high and likely to become tree-like. 
In June it presents a handsome appearance 
with its numerous panicles of small white 
flowers followed in September by bright 
ultramarine blue berries. It has proved 
hardy as far north as Boston, but is still rare 
in gardens. 

Extremely pretty is the sassafras tree in 
September when the upright clusters of its 
fruits begin to ripen. The dark blue color 
of the berries and the scarlet color of their 
stalks make a beautiful contrast thrown 
conspicuously into relief by the bright green 
foliage which turns later bright yellow and 
orange. Unfortunately the berries are 
usually carried away by the birds as soon 
as they are ripe. 

The sea buckthorn (Hippophae rham- 
noides), a small tree or shrub from the Old 
World, presents a beautiful aspect when its 
branches are loaded down with a profusion 
of small orange yellow berries which stay on 
the branches almost all winter since they 
are but rarely touched by the birds. As 
the tree is dicecious like the groundsel-tree, 
both sexes are to be planted. 


FRUITS THAT LOOK LIKE FLOWERS 


An interesting shrub for seashore planting 
is the groundsel-tree (Baccharis halimifolia). 
When in fruit it looks as if covered with 
snowy white flowers, owing to the crown of 
silky hairs each seed bears on its top. 

It will grow in almost any well-drained 
soil, provided it is given a sunny situation. 
There are about 250 species in cultivation 
in America, mostly in tropical regions, 
halimifolia being the hardiest. 

[The next article will describe only a half 
dozen berries that ripen in October and are 
particularly fresh and welcome when all 
the leaves are falling. ] 


Early in the month the smooth leaved winter 
berry ripens its fruits of scarlet which show brightly 
against the yellow foliage 


The Shellbark — the Best of Our Native Nuts—By J. W. Kerr, 


Mary- 
land 


PLANT A FEW NURSERY-GROWN TREES THIS FALL; ALSO SOW SELECTED NUTS 
AND TRY THE EXPERIMENT OF RAISING IMPROVED SEEDLINGS OF YOUR OWN 


veRY man who owns a piece of ground, 

be it farm or garden or suburban lot, 
should make it a matter of pride to have as 
many as possible of our native nuts growing 
and bearing for him. That this is also a mat- 
ter of economy will naturally occur to those 
who have to buy nuts and pay the fancy 


Plant nuts in nursery rows transplanting the bet- 
ter ones along the fences. They will be a good money 


investment. They bear in about twenty years 


prices of the fancy grocer. Now let us take 
for granted the possession of the land and 
the desire to plant nut trees. What shall he 
plant who desires an all-round useful nut? 
There is a most satisfactory answer to be 
had in the better types of shellbark. 

The shellbark or shagbark is often con- 
founded with the hickory. It may clear up 
this confusion a bit to state that all shell- 
barks are hickories but not all hickories are 
shellbarks. The quality of the timber of 
the shellbark is not so tough nor so flexible 
as some of the other hickories, and therefore, 
is not so valuable. 

The uncultivated native shellbark is 
found as far north as Massachusetts, and as 
far west as the Mississippi, but especially 
in that region from the southern third of 
New York state down through the Alleghany 
ranges to Tennessee. It is seldom found 
in the tidewater region of the Atlantic 
Coast, and favors — and can be grown in — 
any open, porous soil. 

The shellbark tree is stately and strong, 
fine in foliage and when not crowded, regular 
and handsome in form. Its bark is its 
distinctive characteristic, since, as its name 
would imply, the outer layer of bark shells 
or splits off as the tree attains age. But 
the process is perfectly natural and in no 
way hurtful. 

There has been little or nothing done for 
the improvement of the shellbark — indeed 


‘In nursery 


so little attention has been paid to it that 
thousands of fine trees have been used for 
fuel and lumber with no thought even of the 
commercial value of the nuts. In a few 
isolated cases nuts have been selected and 
planted with a view to improvement, but 
in doing so the influence of pollination by 
inferior types was not considered, and 
consequently little of real value has been 
accomplished. This is not fair to the nut, for 
it would be capable of much improvement, 
— but it is a lifetime job, for it takes from 
twelve to fifteen years for a tree to come into 
bearing, and one man cannot hope to see 
more than two generations of improved 
species. 

Propagation is rather a difficult matter, 
too, as the shellbark is far less easy to 
perpetuate than a fruit tree. The only 
successful methods in practice are annular 
budding and tongue grafting below the 
surface, and, since seedlings are not certain 
to keep the variety true, the finer varieties 
must be propagated in these two ways. 
Seedlings two or three years old, standing 
rows can be tongue-grafted 
with a fair degree of success by removing 
the soil about them to a depth of four or 
more inches, setting the grafts and care- 
fully replacing the soil. Grafts should 
grow two years before being transplanted. 
The transplanting of nursery-grown trees at 
five years of age, when they are five to seven 
feet in height, is attended with much work, 
as it is not advisable to shorten severely the 
tap root characteristic of all seedling-grown 
hickories. By running the modern tree- 
digger under the young trees while in 
nursery rows at two years and again at three 
years of age we cause a division of the tap 
root. When first cut, two, three, or more 
new tap roots start. These, cut again, tend 
to increase the number and thereby lessen 
the labor of transplanting. 

Shellbarks can be planted with safety 


size 
and relative meatiness of nuts. Two named types, 
Waugh above, Roosevelt below, about 4 size 
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These pictures show the variation of form, 


either in the fall or spring, because of their 
sturdy root system, although south of 4o 
degrees fall is the better season. Prune in 
the spring and get the trees into good bearing 
shape and height after which little or no 
pruning is necessary. Any nut-bearing 
tree can be transplanted with as great a 
degree of certainty as to its living as are 
fruit trees, if properly treated in the nursery, 
(as described above) prior to removal 
therefrom. Any good and fertile soil, light 
or heavy, such as would produce a good crop 
of corn will grow a nut tree. If it is desired 


to raise shellbarks from seed, plant the nuts 
in the fall. 


As an ornamental tree in more conventional places, 
the shellbark has dignity 


The shellbarks that we see in market come 
from Pennsylvania and the Middle West and 
are mostly gathered from forest trees, for 
the nut is not grown as a commercial crop 
anywhere. It would, however, be a good 
paying crop on soil that is unsuited to fruit, 
and trees might be planted along drives or 
fence-rows. They are regular bearers, 
almost as much so as a grape-vine, for they 
bloom after all danger from late frosts is 
over. A bushel anda halfisa good yield from 
a full grown tree. 

My own experiments with shellbarks have 
been very interesting and will, I hope, be 
of value to other nut enthusiasts. I planted 
some very choice seedling nuts, gathered in 
York County, Pennsylvania, in 1887, and 
let the seedlings grow in nursery rows until 
five years old. From these the most 
promising were selected and transplanted 
and ten or twelve years later they came into 
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bearing. Among fifty or more trees that 
have borne nuts, there are about twenty 
varieties that show superior qualities. 
Marked improvement in size and quality 
of nut and productiveness of tree have been 
secured, and the trees of that experiment 
which show no gain in any respect, will be 
removed to prevent injury by pollination to 
the others. 

Finally, I should like to urge the planting 
of shellbarks. It is the best nut we have. 
It is delicious in flavor, and can be used in 
almost as many ways as all the rest of our 
nuts put together. The cook can use it in 
place of walnuts,almonds, pecans and filberts. 
The children like it best of all, and for them 
the gathering of the nuts will mean a whole- 
some way to earn pocket-money. There 
are so many stray corners of the farm where 
a few shellbark trees can be planted that 
there is no excuse to be without them. 
Plant shellbarks — plant them now. 


Hickory Nut Grafting 
C, O. Drake, New Jersey 


MY’ EXPERIENCE in grafting hickory 

nut trees has been anything but 
satisfactory. I obtained cions both from 
Mr. Hales, the owner of the famous Hales 
Paper Shell hickory nut tree, and also from 
some mature trees on my own place. These 
I grafted in March of this year, trying 
whip, cleft, and root grafts, and using as the 
parent stock pig-nut saplings that had sprung 
up on my farm. I have failed to make a 
single graft take. In every case the graft 
simply remained dormant, only to be 
eventually crowded out and smothered by 
the growth of the trees upon which they were 
grafted. 

Dr. Robert T. Morris has had remarkable 
success in grafting hickory nuts on his farm 
in Connecticut. He now has about roo acres 
set out in nut trees, and by the time his 
grafted trees are transplanted i in November 
he will have a 200-acre nut orchard under 
way. Dr. Morris advocates grafting on 
pecan stock instead of on hickory nut stock. 

I planted some hickory nuts this spring 
for grafting stock, first soaking them in 
cold water for three or four days before 
planting and then in lukewarm water for 
three or four hours. They have failed to 
come up, however. Dr. Morris advises 
against growing hickory nut trees from seed 
and says it takes from seventeen to twenty- 
five years for a seedling shellbark to come 
into bearing and that by grafting on 
pecans we may have bearing grafts in from 
two to ten years. Most of the grafted 
pecans, he says, begin to bear in the 
fourth to sixth year. Dr. Morris advises 
against transplanting hickories for graft- 
ing stock on account of their enormous 
tap roots. 

In my experiments with grafted hickories 
I used grafting wax and in order to keep the 
cions from drying out, tied them up in paper 
bags. This, however, did not accomplish 
its purpose, and on July rst when I opened 
the bags I found most of them fairly ready 
to burst with a growth of leaves that had 
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Grafting on the hickory is not easy. The cions must 


be kept warm and moist. 
select the best 


Better raise seedlings and 


taken place inside of the bag, but none of 
this growth was from the cions. I am still 
hopeful that some of the cions remaining 
dormant this year may start into growth next 
year, but the chances are decidedly against 
ie 

I have been very successful in grafting 
apple and peartrees and therefore approached 
the task of grafting hickory trees with per- 
haps a little more confidence than was 
justified in the light of subsequent events. 
My opinion is that unless one makes a special 
study of the conditions, it will not pay an 
amateur gardener to attempt the culture of 
hickory nuts by grafting. Better buy 
grafted stock from some reliable nursery 
where they know more about it than 
you do. 


Little Jobs Worth Doing 


| Bere perennials any time from now 

till the middle of October. Transplant 
peonies this month so as to relieve work in 
October. Make arrangements for tile drain- 
age of wet or cold lands. It will make them 
warmer and earlier. Sow all late seed on 
ridges not in furrows. Lift up rhubarb and 
asparagus for forcing and put them in a con- 
venient place where they may be brought in 
as wanted. Dig the potatoes, and don’t let 
them lie in the sun; if the tubers are damp 
when taken indoors, scatter a little lime over 
them. Cultivate around growing crops but 
not in the orchard. Gather up the wind fall 
apples for cider and vinegar. Cut over and 
burn the tops of the asparagus beds. In 
making bulb beds remember this: have the 
surface rounded to give drainage as wellas to 
display the centre mass. Buy at once before 
end of August fall blooming crocuses — more 
about the different kinds and how to use 
them was published in THE GARDEN Maca- 
ZINE for September, 1907, page 74. 
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Early Fall in Southern Gardens 


@ Peoere the routine gardening work 
will keep you very busy during 
September the vegetable and flower garden 
cannot be neglected if it is to supply the 
family with fresh vegetables and flowers 
during every month in the year. Only a 
few hours devoted to it each week are really 
necessary however. Do not allow the weeds 
and grass to grow under any circumstances 
for they will afford protection to the insects 
during the winter. 

During the early part of the month sow 
the seed of early sweet peas in trenches 
which have been made six inches deep, 
covering the seed with one inch of soil. 
Flowers will be had from these plants 
both before and during the Christmas 
season. 

Candytuft, pansy, sweet alyssum, petunia, 
verbena, and China pink seed may be sown 
any time during the month. They will 
come into flower in the late fall and will 
continue to blossom for a very long time if, 
when the cold weather comes, the plants are 
given a light covering of straw to prokect 
them from the frost. 

If you forgot to order any peonies last 
month, do not wait until planting time — 
after the middle of the month— but 
order them immediately. Plant in a rich 
loam that does not dry out very rapidly 
and where the plants can be _ con- 
veniently watered during the very hot, dry 
weather. 

In order to be sure of getting the best 
bulbs make your selection now and send 
your order to the seedsman. Purchase 
only the highest priced bulbs; cheap, small 
bulbs are like cheap seeds and will not 
usually give good results. 

Give the collards two or three. liberal 
dressings of nitrate of soda during the 
month to induce a larger and more tender 
leaf growth. Sow seed of lettuce and kale 
for use in late fall. 

Early in the month sow seed of early 
bush beans. Stringless Green Pod and 
Brittle Wax are the best sorts for this late 
sowing; they will be ready for use the last 
of next month. 

Before the 15th sow turnip, beet, radish, 
carrot, parsnip, and salsify seed in drills 
made from twelve to twenty-four inches 
apart. Give constant cultivation. During 
the latter half of the month these same 
vegetables may be sown broadcast. Culti- 
vation will not then be necessary, as the 
season is so far advanced that weeds and 
grass will not grow very rapidly. 

Seed of early cabbage and cauliflower 
can be sown now for early spring or late 
winter use. 

Sow grass seed now for pasture and hay, 
and rye and crimson clover for late fall,_ 
winter, and early spring cattle pasture. 
Dwarf Essex rape may also be sown now 
for fall and winter hog pasture. 

The cowpea vines will make good hay 
if harvested now before many of the leaves 
have dropped. 


Georgia. THomas J. STEED. 
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RY the following, my ‘“‘Royal’’ set, and 
you will then see why so many people 
are today ‘‘raving’’ over the Peony. 
One year Two years 
since division since division 
Festiva Maxima : $1.00 
Jeanne d’ Arc d 1.00 
Duchess de Nemours... .7. 1.25 
Marechal MacMahon . E25 
Modele de Perfection... 1eZ5 
Couronne d’Or : 1.60 
Mad. Crousse : 1.60 
Mad. Ducel ; 1.60 
Marie Lemoine . 2.00 
Livingstone ; 3.00 


$15.55 


The set for (special) $7.50 $12.50 


If, at the end of three years, you have 
not yet become enthusiastic over your pur- 
chase, I will buy back the sets, with all 
their increase, for $12.00 and, $20.00 re- 
spectively. 


Miamisburg, Ohio, June 3, 1908. 

Peonies purchased from you have done splendidly 
and all prove true to name, which is a great satis- 
faction to me, I assure you. 

At this moment I have half a dozen Marie 
Lemoine on my desk, which are enough to put life 
and cheer in the most desolate spot on earth or 
wherever placed. 

You certainly have my best wishes, and if you 
keep sending the grade of stock you sent me, you 
will soon have no need of advertising, as you will 
have an army of customers doing it gratis. 

I enclose order for five dozen of your best 
varieties for a friend. S. E. WATERS. 
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A Garden Like This Is Yours 


inmelnne=scveny lune it 
you act now—this fall 


[VE a story to tell you about Peonies—the modern 
Peony—-the most wonderful flower of our day. 
Conceive of a flower as hardy as an oak, as easy to 
grow asa sunflower; free of insect pests and diseases; one 
that increases itself annually—and you have The Peony. 

Conceive of a flower up to four feet and more in 
height—up to eleven inches across, yet as delicate as 
afose—— 

Conceive of a flower with a range and combination of colors that 
the brush of a master would despair of imitating—with a rich and 
varied perfume that a Gallet, a Colgate would envy—and you have 
the modern Peony—The Peony of Today. 

What wonder then that hundreds of people who come here 
annually to see Roses, stay to worship The Peony as they behold 
the marvelous creations of Crousse, Calot, Mechin. 

Why continue to spend money annually on flowers that pass 
away with the winter’s breath, simply because they seem cheap. A 
peony once purchased, need never be duplicated, it will duplicate 
itself annually as long as you live—and longer. 

I want you to know not only of the merit of the Peony, but of 
this business which is the outgrowth of years of passionate amateur 
devotion to the Peony and the Rose until, today, it stands supreme 
—without a peer for quality and reliability. 

Let me send you “(be Flower Weautiful”’ for 1908. It tells 
you the whole story, with prices, and is a gem of the printer’s art. 
Beautifully illustrated in half-tone from my own flowers. 

Write for it now—today. It’s mailed on request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


BOX 55 


Rose and Peony Specialist FAIR LAWN, N. J. 
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Two Very Hardy Shrubs 


ie OUR small garden there are two 
shrubs which form a _ splendid con- 
trast when in bloom and can be relied 
upon to renew their beauty year after 
year.. They are the red rugosa rose and 
the mock orange (Philadelphus). A bush 
of the former has been growing in the 


same place for over twenty years, stand- 


ing unharmed by the winters, which are 
often very severe in this section of the 
country. This shrub commends itself par- 
ticularly to the amateur gardener as it is 
beautiful in leaf, free from insect pests, 
and has a perfume like the wild rose. 
After the bewildering blossoming of June 
it will give flowers all the season if prop- 
erly nourished, and in autumn, when the 
leaves turn brown and red, it will cover 
itself with hips which resemble small red 
crab apples. It is particularly adapted 
to exposed situations. 

A large bush of the mock orange grows 
very near the rugosa rose. This bush has 
not been pruned down for years, but has 
had only the dead wood cut out, and 
although it stands at a very exposed, wind- 
swept corner of the garden, it never fails to 
give an abundance of bloom. It has 
attained a height of about twenty feet, and 
so ancient is its appearance that I was once 
asked if it was not a hundred years old, 
the inquirer being rather nonplussed by the 
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- reputation.” 


reply that it had grown from a small twig 
which I myself had planted. 

The only care given these shrubs is in au- 
tumn, when we scatter a little manure over the 
grass. This gives nourishment to the plants 
and helps to keep out the frost. The ground, 
however, around the roots is kept clean. 

P. Q., Canada. ANNIE L. JACK. 


The Advantage of Buying Good 
Seed 


poy ”T buy your garden seeds from local 

stores. Buy only from firms of national 
This is clearly the moral to be 
drawn from a bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture which bears the 
innocent title of “The Germination of Veget- 
able Seeds.” But, of course, no Government 
“dast” speak right out in meeting as clearly 
as that. 

However, the department shows that 
“commission” sales are 25 per cent. worse 
even than the seeds which Congressmen give 
away asa part of their graft. (“Commission” 
seeds are the ones in fancy packets which 
you find in every general store in the 
country. They are so called because the 
store-keepers sell them on commission for 
certain big seedsmen who make a specialty 
of this business.) We have every confidence 
in the house that originated this type of 
seed-selling, but there are now twenty-six 
other firms in this special business and it 
is clear that some of them are dishonest. 

The department of Agriculture tried 
2,778 packets of. seeds from commission 
houses and only 62 per cent. germinated. 
The Department politely remarks that 
““many seedsmen rely more on the striking 
appearance of the colored packets than on 
the quality of their contents.” Our own 
rude opinion is that anyone who has n’t sense 
enough to buy his seeds per catalogue from 
a seedsman of national reputation deserves 
to buy all his vegetables and eat them stale. 

New York. W. M. 


The rugosa rose and mock orange are two of the hardiest and most effective shrubs 
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Thimble Flowers in the North 
and West 


HE thimble-flower was a favorite of the 
lamented young horticulturist, J. H. 
Cowen,of Colorado, who wrote an exception- 
ally interesting account of it for the “‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture,” part of 
which is here reprinted from the article 
“Lepachys’”’ with the permission of the 
publishers: 

“The Lepachys grows two to three feet 
high, has elegantly cut foliage, and bears. 
flowers something like a brown-eyed Susan, 
but the disk is finally cyclindrical and more 
than an inch high, with six or seven oval, 
reflexed rays hanging from the base. In 
a fine specimen these rays are one and 
one-half inches long and nearly one inch 
broad. 

There are five inches or more of naked 
wiry stem between foliage and flower. Typi- 
cally, the rays are yellow, but perhaps the 
most attractive form is var. pulcherrima, 
which has a large brown or brown-purple 
area toward the base of each ray. 

Like the majority of our native Western 
flowers that are cultivated in the Eastern 
states, the plants have reached our gar- 
dens from European cultivators. Meehan 
says it is perfectly hardy in our Northern 
borders, but the English do not regard it 
as entirely safe without some winter 
protection. Moreover, it is one of the 
easiest herbaceous perennials to raise from 
seed, flowering the first year, and it is 
chiefly treated in the Old World as 
an annual bedding plant, the seeds be- 
ing known to the trade at Obeliscaria 
pulcherrima. 

For bedding, the seeds are sown in 
early spring in a hotbed, the seedlings 
pricked off into boxes, hardened off, and 
finally transplanted to the open, only slight 
care being necessary to obtain compact 
bushes about two feet high. Under such 
circumstances the plants flower from June 
to September, and the season may also 
be somewhat prolonged by a later sowing 
in the open. 

This plant deserves trial in our Northern 
borders, where seed can probably be thinly 
sown in the open where the plants are to 
stand, with a fair chance of autumnal 
bloom, the same year. The flowers last 
well in water and should be cut with long 
stems to get the benefit of the delicately 
cut foliage.” 


New York. W. M. 
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Plant Peonies in 


September 


PEONIES can be and are planted at 

any time during the spring and 
fall, but September is the very best 
time for transplanting them, and _ if 
planted then they will bloom the follow- 
ing June; if large undivided clumps are 
planted a splendid display of bloom can 
be had. Peonies are one of our great 
specialties, and our list of varieties is the 
most comprehensive in America. We 
have now over fifty thousand plants to 
offer. 


SPECIMEN PLANTS 


Of many varieties we can furnish 
large undivided clumps at three to five 
times the price quoted below or in our 
catalogue. Immediate effects can be 
obtained by planting these large clumps 
in September. List of these furnished 
on application. The finer varieties of 
Peonies surpass the finest roses in coloring, form and size. They are absolutely hardy and of the easiest culture. They should be plant- 
ed in deep, rich soil, three to four feet apart. Below we offer a small selection of extra fine and good varieties, but our catalogue con- 
tains descriptions of over three hundred sorts. Our price list, the most comprehensive catalogue of Hardy Plants, Trees, Shrubs and 
Bulbs published, may be had for the asking. Write for catalogue or make order on order blank below. 


ORDER BLANK 
To ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. Prices(6 at the dozen rate, 


(J. WILKiNson ELLioTT, Pres.) 50 at the 100 rate) 

i 18 tit Per Quantity Per 
ey PEONIES say Se PEONIES Bach doz. | Wanted = BONNE Bach doz 
....-Arthemise. Large flowers; lovely soft ....Grandiflora rosea. Very large, full, con- . 

rose and salmon; very beautiful....... ---$1-00 $.--- vex flower, rose and ies see ; beauti- pone lL Hore plenor Decry cut fringe- 

...-Agida. Brilliant ted; very free flowering 35 3-50 IO cee a foo $4.00 Bape atoms brleht aeatleten oy 
as Fe lense. All Goes, feieeeres Ae : ; Brarepandeanesemectiiicieccereeneere 25 : 
A = eee ei rosea. A splendid old sort, with 
beautiful form 3 carnation salmon, powdered deep rose flowers ne of the latest to 0000 Triomphe del’ Exposition de Lille. Large 
Pp 7 . . . . 
pe ome ie One ou she sbest-e oe moe Bloompecn meee ee ese omaeaciinn Gena =O | HOO) imbricated flowers, soft, carnation-pink, 
....Buyckii. Large, globular flower ; lovely rose, with white reflex, carmine center; very 
center salmon-rose with silver reflex ; extra : ....La Tulipe. Very large, globular flower, rosy fresh@coloringetecsteotee een n canaries 1.00 10.00 
MG. spc cannesesos soc eceeonsososgmecesosbS “7/3 300 white center, outside of the flower lively 
; i ter striped deep carmine; ....Whitleyi. White, large and sweet........ ; 50 
....Couronne d’Or (Golden Crown). Large, Repeat cep 8 , 35 3-5 
imbricated white flower, yellow reflex extra fine........ we cece ecc ce rcccce poones “75 .00 
with stripes of carmine and golden stamens ; ----Louis Van Houtte. Large flower of lively Ww 
extra fie. miei loieteleie iain =\n[aiatn s Socnconcacsocod -75 8.00 violet-red; very brilliant; a very beautiful KEL AY VARIETIES Each 
....Curiosity. Large petals of clear violet-red, Varlety ..cesecerees sodagRagoonaDGADAeRecoRS +40 4.00 ae Cartineton. Flesh fine é IL 
those of the center transformed into golden Maria Lemoine (Lemoine). Extra large, tree- see lalate Certificate, R. HE. Sikee eee Gia 
ligules ; very distinct and pretty variety... .50 5.00 flowering, ivory white............ enogcess 1.00 aoe 
----Delachii. Large, cup-shaped Aower, deep ---- Mme. de Verneville. Very pretty anemone ....Cyclops. Purple-crimson. First-class Certifi- 
EIEN EE EAS (eS ee 353-50 flowers, very full ; collar of large petals, Es, 1Ro Hin Seaaoosodoctnogsveu sono ase bbe ricaee .40 
....Dr. Bretonneau (Verdier). Large, globular : those of the center very close ; carnation- 
TONG Jetgs Ge Hanis qual Cleats Ces white and sulphur, sometimes carmine; ....Duchess of Teck. An excellent variety, large 
beautiful ............:. ResgoocaacocqdeooGn 6D 45/80 extrawseeee eee 00000000009 sonnancascenad I.00 10.00 and of good form, attractively colored, creamy 
...-Dugueslin Rosy carmine..... steeees sono oA) ZO TG MiniaIS ora (Old Double. Rese) white and bright pink. First-class Certificate, 
....Duchesse de Nemours (Verdier). Rose ee Rochebneheshi A 1 : Re Ba S.award of Merit. Ro Hi Seecsscenecens 2.00 
pink; very large, double, sweet; one of ich, bright shining rose ; very early...... a AH 
the best..22.. 3... es je siecevessoee caress +75 7-50 ...-Old Double Crimson. This fine old ....Duke of Cambridge. A very handsome bright 
...-Dorchester. Cream color, tinged pink; Peony is very effective when planted in crimson flower; a superb variety; the very best 
dali double Se serents ee paced Fees T.00 © sone masses ; one of the earliest to bloom. Ofsitsucolorssntsteeieeietls pialeleteisteistoeisicisteeleieeieeiecie 1.50 
....-Edulis superba. ery large flower of per- P $20.00 : io d ‘ 
fect shape; beautiful brilliant tinted violet, ergeoy #2 A SO ae ..Duke of Clarence. Cream, slightly flushed pink. 
mixed with whitish ligules silver reflex... .40 4.00 ....Prince de Salm Dyck. Lovely lilac, First-class Certificate, IR: B!Si...0.0.i2..2.... 2.00 
....Festiva. Dwarf, pure white, center carmine- chamois center, tufted lilac...........2--.. -50. 5.00 Z : 
SVE ooonmando sence ono ceceasseonogs s+ +30 3.00 ....Rubra superba (Richardson). Grand .... Summer Day. Creamy white. Certificate of 
....Festiva Maxima. Very large, pure white Blowe shaped flower ; purplish crimson ; Mera HREM BGS scrinccscciceleicisclenisisiaioeen aallcineete 1.50 
flower, rate ike, b Ploeg red stalls ue ee very late. One of the finest reds in culti- 
ter; tall stalks, beautiful tohage, an : va tlomlcwtstteetectaemrineismare cision oisiece noncons SOO - ICO 
free-flowering. One of the best white Peonies ; ; : JAPAN ESE PEONIES ‘ 
incultivation. Strong plants. $50.00 per 100 .75 8.00 po00 Tenuifolia. Same as following variety, but ah Hee Bee 
Wiehe! othe doneecoaoscnsauoraeacer + 2.00 20.00 with DERI, single flowers....... “2 Yaaece -40 4.00 Met panbioandiSemisDouble. Chess ar 
3 , really very choice and distinct from 
Signed Be aeolerslaiiatciatelsrelelemelelcinm nice’ witiaievaleieisieceis\e\crelersistaicvere Faievelehaietareraetebeteteteteisteicione etsteyoletteteice ecieiecelereletew Fahy Sialecsiealain alien wale aerels cies varieties grown in this country, and will 
; give the greatest satisfaction.......$0.60 $6.00 $45.00 
ra pererataletetetatepetoteds atenets folate feicictoietela aterm creinelaiomitetetelneisiaets sie sistcisisicieieiscie wisieisnieiciaiele (isi (ereieloceelcoaerae cs Misinp led mcuneninect) SinelenPconice 
. undoubtedly come from Japan. They 
tatetat ot ater afc tales ntatn (alee af oyeimtatets Wy ele wins) atriwieiejaimeratelare Ph atela\eraie sicteisisisseicicialelaje nisssie\e alsislohaieeiay tetas afaies niet y otete are equal or superior to single sorts 
; coming fromEurope costing three times 


5 per cent. may be deducted if cash is sent with order 2S) TUG Es sb oasobodoousdsounuAcnoesoNS +70 7.50 55.00 
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Selling the Surplus Products 


A MOST perplexing problem to many 
who are raising poultry, fruits, and 
vegetables in only a small way is how to 
advantageously dispose of the surplus. 
The average man has little knowledge of 
market requirements, styles of packages, 
or methods of grading and packing, and has 
little time to learn these things. 

We have had for several years a consider- 
able surplus of sweet corn, and many of the 
residents in the village would have been glad 
to purchase it at full retail prices. But 
this method of disposal was not practicable 
as we had no horse with which to make 
deliveries. The grocer was willing to take 
it, however, at wholesale prices. Before 
we bought a cow, our milk bill was reduced 
by disposing of the corn stalks to the 
milkman. 

We had one or two trees of early apples 
which gave more fruit than we could use. 
Several baskets of these apples were sold to 


the grocer, who did the carting, and assorted» 


and graded them to suit himself. 

Our large asparagus bed yielded far more 
than we and our neighbors could use. A 
new grocer in town was appreciative of the 
fine quality of our produce and offered 
a price something above that paid for the 
“imported grass.” 

If the season is favorable, we often have 
a surplus supply of tomatoes even after 
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canning enough for winter use. The grocer 
sometimes takes these, and one year a 
huckster was glad to get all we had to spare. 

When our large blackberry patch yields 
abundantly, there are far more berries than 
we can use and many quarts are sold to the 
grocer at fair prices. 

Poultry products are usually more readily 
disposed of. If one has pure-bred birds, 
there is often the chance to sell a few settings 
of eggs or a surplus cockerel. The poultry 
supply houses which sell chick feed and 
other supplies can often use these. Then 
there is always a sale for fresh eggs. In 
most localities, one’s neighbors are glad to 
get reliably fresh eggs. Grocers will also 
take the eggs, but most of them want to fix 
the price as low as crate eggs are bringing 
in the general market. Strictly fresh eggs 
are worth much more. Put them in boxes 
holding a dozen, and establish a reputation 
by having a seal showing what the eggs are 
and their origin. Be sure the eggs are fresh 
and clean. 

If one is limited as to space, it is generally 
better to sell the surplus cockerels as small 
broilers. The marketmen will probably 
take them alive. 

New Jersey. 


Wild Plants for Shaded Places 


iE IS always more or less of a problem 
to know: just what plants will succeed 
in a shaded corner, but we have had con- 
siderable success for several years with 
plants which we brought from the woods 
and fields, a few at a time. ‘They were 
carefully dug up with good balls of earth, 
and watered thoroughly when set out. 
Without any further care the plants flour- 
ished and bloomed profusely in spite of 
the fact that the soil was very poor and 
had never been fertilized. The bed is on 
the northwest side of the house and all the 
sun it gets is a very little in the late afternoon. 

The background for the low-growing 
plants is of common tall meadow rue 


F. H. VALENTINE. 


The problem of what to plant in this shaded corner was solved by using wild flowers 
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and the flowering raspberry. Dwarf mead- 
ow rue, crane’s bill, herb Robert, Indian 
turnip, Solomon’s seal, false Solomon’s 
seal, several ferns, black-eyed Susan, and 
wild New England asters (which make 
a splendid show in autumn), form the 
bed. We planted the common wild clematis 
so that it would clamber up the porch 
pillar. This bed gives a most pleasing 
effect and is considered by many the 
prettiest spot in the garden, notwithstanding 
the fact that the plants cost absolutely 
nothing. 


Massachusetts. ELLA M. BEALS. 


Disposing of Surplus Plants 


p\8 THE end of September and in October 

every amateur gardener finds it 
necessary to divide the plants in at least a 
part of the garden and to fertilize the soil. 
It occurred to me last fall to save the little 
plants that seemed hardly worth while 
replanting, also those that had grown too 
large and the sturdy varieties which threat- 
ened to crowd out their neighbors, and 
to sell them all, devoting the proceeds to a 
charity in which I was interested. 

The potted plants brought twenty-five 
cents apiece and a flat containing two 
dozen hardy forget-me-nots sold for fifty 
cents. The larger plants were divided 
into good-sized clumps and wrapped in 
paper. Hardy bulbs were also bought at 
wholesale, and when prettily done up in 
fancy packages of a dozen bulbs, sold for 
twenty-five cents. 

The tall light blue larkspur (Delphinium 
elatum) which many find so hard to raise 
from seed was in great demand. As soon 
as the seeds ripened in July I had immedi- 
ately sown them in a rich, shaded soil, 
and in two months I had strong little 
plants. These were potted in very small 
pots. Before being sold all the plants were 
labeled carefully with height, color, and 
time of bloom. 

Plants that may be advantageously thinned 
out, the seedlings or divisions to be sold in 
small pots or flats, are: Larkspur, forget- 
me-not, columbine, evening primrose, fox- 
glove, and hollyhock. 

The following plants may be divided into 
clumps and sold: Pyrethrum, German and 
Japanese iris, Hemerocallis flava, Funkia 
subcordata, pink spirea, monarda, English 
daisy, hardy pink, gypsophila, Phlox subu- 
Jata and tall perennial phlox. 

New Jersey. ANNA GILMAN HILL. 
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[Te RESULT OF SKILL, inspired by a keen appreciation of the artistic and a desire to live up to an 
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enviable reputation, directed by the latest scientific knowledge, and practical experience gained by cighty- 

five years of piano building. @ Che resulting excellence, both as to tone, touch and general staying 
power, is the reason and the only reason for the uniformly high favor in which itis held in exclusive 
musical circles. ( It is conceded to be a standard of comparison for all other makes. 


Made Solely by CHICKERING & SONS 


827 Tremont Street PIANOFORTE MAKERS Boston, Mass. 
Established 1823 
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What ts a fatr rental for a grven 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 
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THE DIFFERENCE IN 
GREENHOUSES 


You most certainly want a greenhouse that will produce the greatest number 
of blooms, grow the best vegetables and fruit with the least trouble and expense. 

You want a house that is not an everlasting bill of repairs or a continual 
annoyance in glass broken. You, of course, insist upon its being attractive out- 
side, and a cheery, nicely equipped house inside. All these things are a necessity 
to you, both from the practical side and the enjoyment point of view. 

If this be the case the U-Bar is just the greenhouse for you. If you don’t 
want us to come just yet and talk over with you why it is the best house for you, 
then send for our catalog with its 72 pages of illustrations and interesting, instruc- 
tive text. Then after that send for us. But get the catalog. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 1 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK. 


TRADE MARK aN 


SURE DEATH TO RATS 


It is the only rat killer which can be safely used by 
the householder—harmless to human beings if acci- 
dentally taken in small quantities, and containing no 
phosphorus or other inflammable. Made in form of 
squash seeds—the rat’s favorite food. The rats do 
not die in the walls, but rush for open air and water. 
Keeps perfectly in all climates, and is absolutely safe 
to handle. Will not poison dogs or cats. 20 cents at 
your druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 
100 William Street New York City 


COUNTRY HOMES EVERYWHERE 


Can be sold through an advertisement in Country Life in America. 
Write to the Manager of the Country Real Estate Department. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York 


Have A Leanto Grapery Like This One 


Set it up snug against your garden wall. Do you know that 
with such a house you can have 
grapes from May until Christ- 
mas? Let us tell you about it. 
Write us. 


TRIUMPH LAWN GARTS 


BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
LAWN AND GARDEN 


Removable rack, Wide tired wheels. Fine finish 


Steel gears. Write today for price list A 


SWARTWOUT & MOTT Utica, N. Y. 


Hitchings & Company 


1179 Broadway New York 


The Oldest Flowers in Cultivation 


VI.—The Mourning Iris 


pee extraordinary iris here pictured 
is, I suppose, the mourning iris 
(Iris Susiana). It belongs to the oncyclus 
group or cushion irises, so-called because 
their leaves are short and make a little 
mat of foliage upon the ground. These 


and the bearded irises (regalia) are the 
most fascinating to the amateur because 
they are the most difficult to grow. Most 
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(Iris Susianad) as depicted in 
“Hortus Eystettensis’’ 


iris 
1613 in the 


The mourning 


BEEZER BROS., PITTSBURG, Architects 


DEXTER BROTHERS 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN 


preserves your shingles, makes the artistic 
house perfect, makes the ugly house artistic. 
Soft velvety colors. No disagreeable odors. 
Send for sample colors. 


OAD STREET 
Dexter Brothers Co., boston °° massaCHUSETTS 


Acents: H. M. Hooker & Co., 128 W. Washington St., Chicago; W.S. Hueston, 
22 B. 22d St., New York; John D.S. Potts, 218 Race St., Philadelphia; F. H. McDonald, 
619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids; F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., 
and Portland, Ore.; Klatt-Hirsch & Co., 113 Front St., San Francisco, Cal.; W. W. 
Lawrence & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


If your brick or concrete house leaks ask about Antiaquatine 


ONE MILLION IN USE 


E LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


First—Always Best—Cheapest 


The World’s Standard 


Ten years ahead of all others in 
every feature of separator practicability 


BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN, PERFECT IN CON- 
STRUCTION, EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


Send for handsome new catalogue illustrating and describing the 
new and improved machines in detail, to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


42 E. Madison Street ! 173-177 William Street 
CHICAGO General Offices: MONTREAL 


EMRDEERHGAS: 165-167 BROADWAY Josie Se 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. NEW K. 107 First Street 
SAN FRANCISCO OE PORTLAND, OREG. 


If you are planning to build the Readers’ 


SEPTEMBER, 1908 THE GARDEN MAGAZINE Service can often give helpful sug gestion 


THE TWO P’s BOOKLET 


32 pages of cold frame and hot 

bed information, told in an un- 

technical, friendly kind of a way. 
(It has a planting-time table) 


This Booklet Tells How To Make 
Your Garden Last Two Months Longer 


How you can plant nop, lettuce, spinach, radishes, and a goodly number of 
other vegetables, and have them right through to Thanksgiving Day. 


How you can start the more difficult annuals so they will bloom early next 
year instead of the year following. 


How to have bulbs in bloom, with the least trouble, every day after the 
middle of October, and from then on. 


How to have violets all winter, and pansies blossoming the first March days. 


And it is not so difficult either—no really hard work about it—but the book- 
let tells the whole story—tells what it will cost and all that sort of thing. 


Send for the Booklet and get things started at once. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 


MEMORIALS For CHURCH & CEMETERY 
LINNEA RB SbONE ANDIGRANIECE 


[s the execution of memorial work the trustworthiness of the concern 
with whom you deal should be a great factor. {The satisfaction of 
our numerous customers, both as to our work and the manner in which 
we handle it, should especially appeal to you; to say nothing of the 
exclusive designs our art department can suggest. 


WE HAVE A FEW PIECES OF GARDEN FURNITURE 
WHICH CAN BE PURCHASED VERY REASONABLY 


figtipteeskniceACN D .C:O;M PANY 


Formerly LELAND & HALL COMPANY 
Sori EE ANVEP IN Upte INP EVE YaOrRoke 
Granite Works: Stiuios :} PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
BARRE, VERMONT tu4at05*) 133d 8T., NEW YORK 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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If you are planning to build, the Readers? 
Service can often give helpful suggestions 
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is a phrase often used to mean the 
command of everything that makes life 
enjoyable. All inventions and appliances 
which, in any way, conduce to the 
comfort or convenience of domestic life 
are thoroughly investigated and most 
carefully compared with others of their 
kind, and the best article for any 
special purpose is, in this way, selected 
for use in the King’s household. Its 
choice means the survival of the fittest. 
When, therefore, after a test of all 
forms and methods of supplying water, 
King Edward VII installed in his 
favorite palace, at Sandringham, the 
little Hor-Arr Pump shown in this 


announcement, by such selection it was 
proven to be, beyond all possibility of 
the 


doubt, best available source oj 


| Gil 


violets, etc, 


is an Investment paint. It more than fulfills all 
requirements. With 35 years of experience in 
paint-making Lowe Brothers produce a paint 
that has a better covering capacity and will 
cover more square feet to the gallon than any 
other paint. Every can of ‘High Standard’’ 
Liquid Paint is full U. S. Standard measure- 
ment. All the ingredients used in ‘‘High 
Standard’? Paint are the best quality 
obtainable. All the ingenuity, all the skill, 


The Lowe Brothers Company, Paintmakers, Varnishmakers 


450-456 E. Third Street, DAYTON, OHIO 


“As Happy as a Kine” 


ett’s Ferns and Flowers 


For Dark, Shady Places 


There is no corner so shady but that certain ferns and plants will thrive 
there. Thereis no soilso light and sandy butthat some of our hardy wild 
ferns will beautify it. 
and flowers and know what is suited to each condition. Wecan supply 
fernsfor the dark corner by the porch, orferns and flowers, including our 
native orchids,in quantity, to make beautiful country estates, 
swampy spots, rocky hillsides, dry woods, each may be made beautiful by 
plants especially adapted to them. Nothing adds greater charm to the 
home grounds than clumps of thrifty ferns. 
flowers which require open sunlight —primroses, campanulas, digitalis, 


Write for my descriptive catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT,Box C, Southwick, Mass. 


Painting As An 


N outlay of money can always be divided into two classes: 
Expense and Investment. 
you do not receive full value for your money. 

It is an Investment when you do receive full value. 

can be classed in this manner. Some aresimply Expense. Others 
are an Investment. 
than fulfill all requirements. 


~ = “/ Lowe Brothers 


“High | Standard” Liquid Paint 


so far as 
water is concerned, you may easily be 
“as happy as a king.” 


domestic water supply. ‘Thus, 


Remember that a Hor-Arr Pump 
lasts a lifetime, that over 40,000 are 
now in successful use; that the users 
include the best-known names in 
America and Europe, and that the cost 
need not exceed $100. 


Be sure that the copyright name **Reeco-Rider” or 
** Reeco-Ericsson”? appears upon the pump you purchase. 
This name protects you against spurious imitations. For 
further information apply to our nearest store (see list below) 
asking for catalogue ** U. % 


RIDER-ERICSSON 
ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York. 

40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

239 and 241 Franklin Street, Boston. 

40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 

22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W., Australia. 
234 Craig Street, W., Montreal, P. Q. 
Amargura 96, Havana, Cuba. 


For 25 years we have been growing these hardy ferns 
Wet and 


We also grow the hardy 


It tells about this class of plants. 


Investment 


It is always Expense when 
All paints 


Some fallshort of requirements. Others more 


all the best mechanical appliances are em- 
ployed to make ‘‘A/igh Standard” Liquid Paint 
the best that money or brains can produce. 

The “Little Blue Flag’’ isthe Lowe Brothers 
emblem of quality. It’s on every can of their 
Paint and Varnish—and there’s a special 
product forevery need. 

Write for Booklet, ‘‘Attractzve Homes 
and How to Make Them,” and Color Cards 
of latest fashions. 

They are free for the asking. 


“The Little 
Blue Flag’’ 


New York Chicago Kansas City Protection 


of them come from the Holy Land where 


they have a rainless summer with intense — 


heat. In this country, they start to grow 
too early in the spring and are caught by 
frosts.. The theory is, therefore, that they 
must be kept in coldframes all summer or 
otherwise protected from rain during the 


summer and allowed to bake in the hot sun. — 


The mourning iris may not be the most 
gorgeous of the cushion irises, but it seems 
to be the commonest. 
have beginners’ luck with this species 
more than with any other, as it is commonly 
offered in bulb catalogues and people often 
succeed in growing it for a year or two 


Apparently, people - 


under ordinary garden conditions without ' 


ever knowing it requires special treatment. 

The accompanying picture is taken from 
a book published in 1613, called the “ Hortus 
Eystettensis,”’ which describes the flowers 
in the garden of the Prince of Eystadt. 
There is only one hand colored copy of this 
work in America, and this is in the library 
of Cornell University, which paid $800 for 
it, on the strength of a letter from Asa Gray 
saying that he considered the coloring to 
be ancient. However, Miss Vail, formerly 
librarian of the New York Botanical 
Garden, assured me that artists did not begin 
to sign or initial their work until long after 


_the seventeenth century, and she therefore 


regards the initials and date which ap- 
pear on the pictures as a sure sign of 
forgery. 

Whether the color is ancient or not, it 
would seem that the colors had been made 
from Latin descriptions and not direct from 
Nature by a person who deliberately made 
them better than they really are, for 
he has given us carnations, poppies, and 
tulips of colors which do not exist to-day. 

New Jersey. THomas McApam. 


[The next article will show a very remark- 
able form of the Crown Imperial, a most 
majestic and interesting plant. | 


A Nasturtium Plant Five Feet 
Across 


HE accompanying picture shows (greatly 

reduced) a nasturtium plant that was 
actually five feet across. It was a freak 
and not the result of high feeding. The 
plant ran to leaves and produced practi- 
cally no flowers until the 5th of October, 
when this picture was taken. It was not 
until the 20th of October that the plant was 
in full bloom and a week later it was cut 
off by frost. 


New Jersey. J. E. Witson. 


A freak nasturtium plant which did not produce 
flowers until October 5th 
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TOILET POWDER 


**Baby’s Best Friend’”’ 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Chapping. 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,’”? with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents, 
Sample free. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Safle Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor Vo 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 


UBET IKILL 


BY @ os 0 


Exterminates field mice, house mice, and other rodents 
in houses, greenhouses, hotbeds, barns and stables. Package 
(containing enough Ubet [kill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- 
riage paid. 
STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents 
30 arclay Street, New York City 
MADE BY 


J. D. AUG. HARTZ 


COLLEGE POINT. QUEENS BOROUGH, 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcHIDS in the United States 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


LARGE EVERGREENS 


A fine lot of Colorado Blue Spruce, Hemlocks, Norway and 
Oriental Spruce, Nordman’s Fir and other choice conifers, 4 
to 16 ft. high, recently transplanted. Ask for list. 


SAMUEL C. MOON 


Morrisville Nursery, Morrisville, Pa. 
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What is a fair rental for a given 


MAGAZINE 


We Grow Pconics 
—Nothing Else 


OFFERING ONLY THE CHOICEST AND BEST AND 
THE MOST DISTINCT OF THE MANY HUNDRED 
VARIETIES IN CULTIVATION. 


If you are a true blue and enthusiastic lover of 
Peonies, perhaps you will permit us the privilege of 
explaining why you should 


PURCHASE YOUR ROOTS FROM 
PEONY SPECIALISTS 


IT MEANS JUST THIS FOR YOU: 
The best sorts in existence, and ONLY the best—No 
perplexing and endless lists of varieties to ‘‘puzzle 
over.’ Many of the sorts are practically identical, and 
we have done the ‘‘puzzling’’—the sorting and sifting. 
Every root guaranteed true to name—We send you 
what you pay for—not something more or less like it, 
under the name. 
Vigorous High-Grade Roots—Our liberally grown stock 
—‘‘Quality Stock,’’ grown for discriminating customers. 


These important features are dwelt upon at greater length in 
OUR HANDSOME ANNUAL FALL CATALOG — JUST 
READY. It is really a Peony manual, and its list of varieties a ‘‘stan- 
dard of excellence.’’ It contains much new matter this year, and—if you’re really interested—a 
revelation or two worth your knowing. 

Remember also that fall is the ONLY time to plant Peonies. 

also—if you insist. We do not—for your own sake. 
May we send you the catalog? We think you'll agree it’s worth having. 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 


SINKING SPRINGS PENNSYLVANIA 


Most growers will ship in the spring 


Horsford’s Posts 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


The World’s Collection| 
of Superb Rare and 
New Peonies 


Comprising over 400 distinct and certified varieties, is now 
offered by us for the first time to the American public, 
Among them are found such choice varieties as: 

Baroness Schroeder, Therese, Germaine Bigot, Mme. Auguste 
Dessert, M. Martin Cahuzac, Milton Hill and Rosa Bonheur. 
Every variety is authentically true to name. | __ 

A complete descriptive catalogue is now ready for distribution 
and will be mailed free upon application. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. 


High Grade Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 
5 UNION STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Set out hardy plants early in the autumn—they will 
get started before winter and do finely for you next 
summer. 

Lilies, Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils and many other 
varieties for fall planting are described in Horsford’s 
Autumn Supplement. Write early for free copy. 


Home Grown Lilies 


Most of the lily bulbs sold in this country are from 
stores, having been dug, dried, and roots removed be- 
fore shipping from Europe or Japan, which reduces 
vitality. Fresh bulbs right from the beds they have 
been grown in, with roots and firm outside scales, give 
better results first year. 


Horsford’s Autumn Supplement enables you to get 
your bulbs all planted long before the imported bulbs 
are in, Tulips, Daffodils, Crocuses, &c., give better re- 
turns when planted early in the North than with late 
planting. They have time to make their root growth 
before cold weather. Orders filled from fresh bulbs 
as long as stocks last. Send for free Supplement. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 


The best inthe world. 
All the choice vari- 
Lists free. 


Paeonies 


eties from every source. 
E. J. SHAYLOR & SON 


Paeony Specialists 


Wellesley Hills 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Massachusetts 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 


to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 
immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 
Box CHESTNUT HILL, 


ANDORRA NURSERIE G PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Wii. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 
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The Benefits 
Derived by 
Using a 


TUBULAR 


are so many, that after a man buys 
one, he wonders 
why he waited so 
long to “get wise.” 
Don’t you wait 


and then regret; but 
investigate, now, the 
superiority of 


the 
Tubular Separator. 


Easy filling—Waist low supply tank. 

Easy turning—Light running, self 
oiling gears. 

Easy cleaning—Simple (3-part) bowl. 

Clean skimming—Suspended bottom 
fed bowl. — 

Durability—Made to stand wear and 
tear. 

Economy—Less attention—less repairs 
than other separators require. 


These are some advantages found 


in the Tubular, only. To learn more 
write for Catalogue 215. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Penna. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 


COMPETENT GARDENERS> 


The comforts and products of a country home are in- 
creased by employing acompetent gardener; if you want 
to engage one write to us. Please give particulars re- 
garding place and say whether married or single man is 
wanted. We have been supplying them for years to the 
best people everywhere. No fee asked. PETER 
HENDERSON & CO., Seedsmen and Florists, 35 and 
37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


ae 
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If You Understand Modern Methods and 
FARM INTELLIGENTLY 


Every reader ot THE GARDEN MAGAZINE who is 
interested in farming or gardening, in the growing of 
fruit or of flowers, is invited to send fora free copy of 
our 80-page catalogue and full information in regard to 
the Home Study Coursesin Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Landscape Gardening and Floriculture which we offer 
under Prof. Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and Prof. Craig of the Cornell University. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept 8, Springfield, Mass. 


Kieffer Pears in December 


Pye: pears from our own 
garden as late as the 16th of De- 
cember were a luxury we never expected 
to enjoy, and the discovery that we could 
have them was a delightful one. 

Heretofore we have grown pears chiefly 
for the beauty of the trees. They are in 
this climate the aristocrats among fruit 
trees. Apples—except Siberian crabs — 
and cherries do not thrive here and peaches 
are not sufficiently long-lived to attain dignity 
of size, so it is left to the pear trees alone to 
tower high above the garden wall and fling 
great masses of snowy bloom against the 
background of the clear spring sky. And 
indeed they are worth while for the glory of 
their autumn foliage alone, rivaling as they 
do the sumach in wealth of color. The 
Le Conte leaves turn a clear pale yellow, 
but the Kieffers take on all the splendors of 
rose and red and gold. 

As for the fruit, it has greeted us every 
fall in long rows of glass jars on the pantry 
shelves — preserves and sweet pickles — 
industriously put up during our summer 
absence by an economical Swedish cook. 
The preserves are made by a recipe from 
Georgia. The fruit is cut crosswise like 
Saratoga chips into slices about half an 
inch thick and cooked until transparent in 
a syrup made of white sugar with a little 
water and flavored with slices of lemon 
and pieces of ginger. The sweet pickles 
are made like peach sweet pickles, and are 
very good indeed. 

Last summer our dozen pear trees were 
weighted down by an unusual load of fruit. 
They never fail to bear a good crop even 
when other people’s trees have none, and we 
attribute their unusual fruitfulness to the 
fact that the two varieties are planted in an 
alternating row, close together, and, as they 
bloom at the same time, fertilize each other. 

The Le Contes ripened as usual in 
August, and were of a good quality. But 
the Kieffers simply would not get ripe — 
we had heard that a Kieffer pear was never 
known to get ripe. We would gather bushels 
and bushels of them for other people to 
preserve, and the trees looked as full as ever. 
Finally, on the 23rd of October we gathered 


Ellwanger & 
Barry’s 


Peonies 
Phloxes 
Irises 


Are Unsurpassed in Variety and Quality 


_ The Best Results are to be Obtained 
by Planting in September 


Illustrated booklet with descriptions and 
planting directions FREE upon request. 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES 
; Rochester, New York 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
GROWN IN POTS 


Planted in July, August or September, produce an abundance of 
large, luscious berries next summer. Immense stock of strong 
healthy, pot-grown plants of certain bearing, high-quality varieties. 


Descriptive Price List free. 
POMONA NURSERIES 
Palmyra, N. J. 


Dutch Bulbs and Roots 


Of All Varieties 


oo" C. G. van Tubergen, Jr. 
Haarlem, Holland 


Orders for importation only. Catalog free. 
C.C. ABEL & CO., Sole Agents, 112 Broad St., New York 


BEDDING PLANTS 


All kinds—all sizes—all prices. 
Write for Catalogue. 


THE ANDERSON FLORAL CO. 
533 Marshall Ave. ANDERSON, S. C. 


The Farmer’s Easy Record 


A new, complete, simple and practical record of all transactions on 
thefarm. Designed by anexpert. Thousandsin use. Easy to keep. 
Will last CES Every progressive farmer should haveit. Agents 
Wanted. 
CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 


Three Magazines 


For Every Home 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


beautiful, practical, entertaining. Annual 


Homebuilders’ Number in October. $4.00 a year. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


interpreting to-day’s history. John D. Rocke- 
feller’s Reminiscences begin in October. $3.00 
a year. 

THE GARDEN MAGAZINE-FARMING 


telling how to make things grow. Beautifully 
illustrated. $1.00 a year. 


THe Wortp's Work ‘Tur Ganecg 
cee ® ® MAGAZINE 


DouBLEDAY. PaGE &Co. NEw YORK. 


t 
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Joun D. ROCKEFELLER AT THE AGE OF 18 


(It was just at this time, as Mr. Rockefeller relates, that he built a brick house for 
his father, taking entire charge ofthe plans, contracts, construction, etc. The 
house remained in possession of the family till last year.) 


John D. Rockefeller’s Reminiscences 
begin in the October issue of The World’s Work — 


Mr. Rockefeller has finished his reminiscences and they will appear in The World’s 
Work during the fall and winter. His narrative would be of prime interest even from 
an unknown man. As it is, the story will be a revelation to the reading public. 


Mr. Rockefeller fully and freely discusses the Standard Oil Company and the aspects so much in the public eye. He tells of 
his business career, his pleasures, his ideas about forestry, golf, and kindred subjects, of his wonderful experiences in the ore trade, 
when he made a large fortune out of a plan where he faced great loss. He tells of his early friends and struggles to get capital, of 
the beginnings and building up of the oil trade. Mr. Rockefeller in no instance writes a defense, he relates simply and directly what 
happened, and the reader is left to draw his own conclusions. ‘The pictures will add greatly to the interest of the story. In many 
cases they are’historical. 


The first chapter will include these subjects: 


The Reason for Preparing the Reminiscences. The American Business Man. 
The Standard Oil Company. The World’s Work The Story of Neighbor Foley. 
How the Business Has Been and Is Conducted. is the most interesting maga- The Principles of Business Conduct. 
The Facts about the “* Oppression ”’ Stories. zine in America for the active Knowing the Facts of a Business. 
The Modern Corporation; its regulation and future. minded. It is made for opti- The Trite and the Obvious—and how 
The Opportunities of To-day, as compared with those of mistic people. often overlooked. 
a generation ago. The Responsibilities of the Business Man. 


For the four best Magazines in the field 
get 


The Magazine Library and 
The Garden Magazine—Farming 


THE 


$6.50 value for only $4.00 y Py Gn sieSh 
‘“‘The only new magazine club sup 


FOUR for the coming season especially 
$4 00 arranged to make any home 


i A wrusis? THE DELINEATOR AUGUST 8 
for a mont at a time. Clip this coupon and write name and address on the margin below. 
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What ts a fatr rental fora given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 
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7, IN THE 
“HARDEST STORM 


>) by wearing 


Inexpensive Power 


A Maxwell & Fitch Gasoline Engine installed in a 
suitable inexpensive building will soon pay for it- 
self in the amount of work done on stormy days 
and other odd spells. 

It is alwavs ready. Uses less water and fuel than 
other engines. Has no complicated mechanism to 
bother the operator or wear out. 

7 sizes, from 1% H.P. to 16 H.P. Stationary, 
Semi-Portable and Portable. Send for catalog. 


The Maxwell & Fitch Company 
518 Dominick St., Rome, N. Y. 


‘WATERPROOF 
OILED 
CLOTHING 


BLACK OR YELLOW 


Every Garment 
Guaranteed 

LIGHT - CLEAN - DURABLE 
LOW IN PRICE 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING MANY KINDS OF 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


2 A.J. TOWER CO, BOSTON. U.S.A 
ae iS TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO.CAN. 


yODY HARVESTERS 


The farmer’s needs demand a heavy oil for loose 
bearings, one that will work freely, will not run, is ragineGReAy, y 
not affected by heat or cold, will not gum or grow | ; 
rancid, that has no acids to injure the bearings and ia ed 
is at the same time economical touse. RUDDY { . Mies loraes A] 
HARVESTER OIL answers all of these re- NSE 
quirements and lightens the work of the == t 
horses, saving their time and strength. It 
works perfectly under all conditions and in any weather, 
and is just as good for all sorts of farm implements as 
for harvesting machinery. In one gallon and five gallon 
cans, half-barrels and barrels. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Every dealer tn farm sup- 
plies carries it 
in 1 stock. 
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all that were left and put them away in 
the attic as an experiment. On the roth 


of November we found some of them ripe 
and mellow, and of a very delicious flavor. 
We continued to enjoy them until the 16th 
of December, and I believe we could have 
kept them until Christmas. 


They were the 


Kieffer pears, gathered in October are fully ripened 
and quite luscious by December 


finest pears I have ever eaten anywhere, 
and everyone who has tasted them expressed 
the same opinion. 

The . Kieffer pear has long been valued 
for the size and keeping qualities of the fruit 
and for the blight-resisting quality of the 
trees, but the fruit has been used only for 
cooking. It is of partly Japanese origin, 
and does not need to be wrapped in paper 
when it is put away, like the European pears. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that we 
gathered our pears late in October, after 
they had fully matured. I think they would 
lose in quality if gathered earlier. 

Texas. Anita M. MILLer. 


The Principles of Breeding—Thremmatology 


By Eugene Davenport. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1908; pp 
727, numerous illustrations. Price, $3.00 net. 


No subject is more beclouded by ignor- 
ance, partisanship, and the controversial 
spirit. Professor Davenport has given the 
best comprehensive statement of the prin- 
ciples of breeding animals, and his chapter 
on plant breeding is valuable to the horti- 
culturist. No one should pretend to call 
himself a breeder of animals who does not 
own this book. 
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A “Nature Garden” mixture so selected as to 
produce a luxuriant field of bloom for six 
weeks duration. 

An assortment of Daffodils, Jonquils and 

Narcissi, of four distinct varieties so arranged 
that only one kind blooms at a time, produc- 
\@he ing a beautiful, continuous floral harmony. 
The ideal material for the Wild Garden, old fashioned 
borders, woodlands and grass-plots. 
We offer Rawson’s “Nature Garden” mixture 


100 bulbs for 
1,000 6s “6 
10,000 “ 


) Free delivery to any express office in the United States. 


Ask for ‘Rawson’s Bulb Handbook for 1908, 
the most elaborate ever published by us. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. boston, “ass. 


10 Acres of ale eonies 


setae’ Ay. , 
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A Concrete Cottage at Maworth, N. J. 


HOUSES OF CONCRETE 


Are recognized as the most inexpensive, durable, fireproof and sanitary houses 
known. ‘They need no paint or repairs, are cool in summer, warm in winter, 
and combine the qualities of stability, utility and beauty. 


The second edition of our book: 
Concrete Country Residences 


vo 
On 


pee AMER, Contains photographs and floor plans of over 160 con- £ bs 
RY ¥ crete houses that have been constructed in various parts Over 200 Varieties to Select From 
(ai 2 of the United States. It illustrates numerous styles of O 1908 ] sis half ill 
ia > architecture, besides showing several types of concrete Be CaN RUS) (SOMES EIS ate P eh OOS) 
Ze MENT = & Construction and is invaluable to those who contemplate trations, authentic descriptions and a valuable trea- 
¢,,CEME RY, "building. F tise on the growing and care of the peony, is the most 
0 st SS A copy of this book (10"x 12") will be sent express complete catalogue of these plants ever published. 


prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00. lev otbaceninerecred a RINE SODA) FOR) Al EREELGOPM 


We are the largest growers of Peonies in the World. 


COTTAGE GARDENS COMPANY, Inc., Qrect? teas 


Inquiry Dept. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


30 Broad Street New York City 


For information about live-stock, 
88 write to the Readers’ Service 
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BOOKS THAT COUNT 


The ANCIENT LAW 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author of ‘‘ The Deliverance,’’ ‘‘ The Wheel of Life,’’ etc. 


“*The Ancient Law’ is a distinct advance in the work of an author 
who ranks with the best of our women novelists.’ —N. Y. Times. 


“Miss Ellen Glasgow’s books are always distinguished by the 
bestowal of unstinted labour on her writing, and “The Ancient Law’ 
is no exception to the rule.’—Ghe London Spectator. 


$1.50 


JACK SPURLOCK—Prodigal 
By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


Mr. Lorimer’s best book: 


full of wit, humor, 


epigram and sound horse sense. 


“If you are in the dumps and want to get clear 
of them, take up this story.” —‘Brooklyn Citizen. 


“Tt is very distinctly funny.” 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. 


The SPANISH JADE 


—New York Times. 
$1.50 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,’’ ‘‘ Richard Yea-and-Nay,”’ etc. 
“No reader is likely to go far with ‘The Spanish Jade’ without 


being reminded of Carmen . . 


. . let it be remembered that so eminent 


a critic as Frederic Harrison has pronounced Mr. Hewlett’s novels 


better than those of Sir Walter Scott.” — Springfield Sunday 


Republican. 


Illustrated and decorated in color by W. Hyde. 


Special price, 90 cents net, postage 10 cents - 


ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 
By DAVID GRAYSON 


“Here is a book so delightful in its literary style, 
so simple, so sound in its philosophy, so full of genuine 
content and with such a sunny outlook upon life, 
that one almost hesitates to write about it, lest its 
charms shall be clouded, as it were, with overmuch 


handling.’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. 


$1.20 net, postage 12 cents 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 


D SURE DEATH TO RATS a 


It is the only rat killer which can be safely used by 
the householder—harmless-to human beings if acci- 
dentally taken in small quantities, and containing no 
phosphorus or other inflammable. Made in form of 
squash seeds—the rat’s favorite food. The rats do 
not die in the walls, but rush for open air and water. 
Keeps perfectly in all climates, and is absolutely safe 


tohandle. Willnot poison dogs or cats. 20 cents at 

your druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 

100 William Street New York City 


BY GEORGE DYRE ELDRIDGE 


In the Potter's House 


NOVEL of natural human passions in a primitive com- 
munity, marked chiefly by the dramatic clashes of three 
men of different temperament, all of whom love the same 


| $1.50 


DousBLEDAY, PaGE & COMPANY 


133 East 16th St. New York City 
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Jerseys, the Ideal Family Cows 


ieee best general purpose cow for a 

family is unquestionably a Jersey 
because, while she does not give as much 
milk as a Holstein or Ayreshire, the milk is 
much richer. The average cow will give 
considerably more milk than the average 
family can dispose of. For most families 
two or three quarts a day is sufficient for 
their needs and a cow, if properly fed, should 
give from ten to twenty quarts; therefore the 
surplus of milk that is obtained from the 
heavy milk yielding breeds is wasted, unless 
it is churned or fed to pigs or chickens. 

Jerseys and Guernseys are the two breeds 
that are notable for the high percentage of 
butter-fat in their milk. A famous Guernsey 
cow in Illinois produced a thousand pounds 
of butter in a year, but this is exceptional. 

There is a time-honored controversy 
between the breeders of the heavy milk 
yielding breeds and the breeds that produce 
the richest milk, which often causes hard 
feeling. A Jersey breeder and a Holstein 
breeder were discussing the relative merits of 
their favorite breeds one day, and the Jersey 
breeder said, ‘I can take a silver dollarand 
drop it in a pail of milk taken from a Holstein 
and see the dollar in the bottom of the pail.” 
“Well,” replied the Holstein enthusiast, “I 
could n’t try that experiment with a Jersey 
because I could not get enough milk from 
her to cover the dollar.” 

The cost of a thoroughbred Jersey will 
probably be prohibitive to a man of small 
means but high grades can sometimes 
be bought as low as sixty dollars and a cow 
of indifferent breeding will bring fifty dol- 
lars. The high grade is worth the difference. 

New Jersey. C. O. Morris. 


Secret of Good Muskmelons 


O you think melon culture is essentially 

a lottery and even the experts fail in cold, 
wet seasons? That’s because you don’t 
know the simple secret of melon culture. 
Cold, wet weather is bound to ruin melons. 
Even in dry weather, a few nights at ripening 
time that are considerably cooler than those 
preceding, will entirely destroy the aroma 
and flavor of the finest varieties. The only 
thing you can do about it is to ripen them 
indoors, keeping them in a warm room during | 
cool weather and a cool place in hot weather. 
Too much work? - Very well, then, you can’t 
have good melons in hot weather. I am 
willing to pay the price, because we can’t 
control the weather and we can’t make a 
tropical plant enjoy cold, wet weather. 

Of course, the easiest and cheapest way to 
produce melons by the carload is to grow them 
on warm, sandy soil, but mark you! The 
finer orange- and salmon-fleshed varieties 
such as Emerald Gem, Miller’s Cream and 
Paul Rose, when grown on warm, sandy soil, 
crack badly and their flesh is too soft! More- 
over, on warm, sandy soil, the vines are much 
more subject to leaf-blight and sunscald, 
while those grown in cooler locations are 
more robust, because a cool and rather heavy 
soil holds moisture better during dry spells. 

New York. M. GS. 
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STR RT RRO eT ORE EEE IN 


Baar ilies | 


a Lilium Candidum e 


While most of the oad i 


flowering bulbs may be 


planted any time up to | 
the closing of the ground }| 


by frost there are some 


sorts which to do well 


“) should be planted now 
\ Included is the beauti- 


ful and much admired ‘ 


¥ MadonnaLily. The bulbs 


should be planted with but } 


2 inches of soil over them. 
% They send up their leaves 
this Falland bloom in May. 


i Each Doz. 
Large bulbs . aS aie $1.00 
Extra large bulbs 0. 15 1.25 
Mammoth bulbs . 0.20 1.50 


¥ 


_ — Other bulbs which should be planted early { : 
are Calla Lilies, aa French Roman Hyacinths, Paper } 
These are all : 


White Narcissus and Bermuda Easter Lilies. 
described and offered in our 
Autumn Catalogue 


Ready September Ist Copy free for the asking 


HENRY A. DREER, (14 Chestnut St., Philadelphia f 


ees 


Improve Your Lawn 


the BEST Way 


Weeds must be killed, but scientific treatment is 
better than digging ‘them up bythe roots. By 
the latter method you hurt the roots of the 
grass, you make holes in your lawn, you 
skip many of the weeds (witness the ‘dan- 
delion blooms as proof), and it is hard 
and unnecessary labor. We have pre- 
pared, tested and proven that 


CLIMAX LAWN SAND 
will KILL THE WEEDS abso- 
lutely without disfiguring the lawn 
and in addition it acts AS A 
FERTILIZER to the grass, en- 
riching the soil, promoting the 
growth of a fine, thick, grassy 
sward. The most impoverished 
and weedy lawn will show a 
remarkable improvement with 
only one application. 
CLIMAX LAWN SAND will 
destroy Dandelions, Plantains, 
Chickweed, Moss and any other 
weed having thick, hairy or rough 
surface. 

Where you use Climax Lawn Sand, 
no other manure is required 


QuanTITY REQUIRED PRIcEs 
3% Ibs. will dress 150 Sq. ft. Tin Can $ .60 


CLIMAX LAWN SAND WILL SAVE 
+» YOU ALL THIS TROUBLE:: 


7 (73 ce ce 250 aa a3 oe iSei2) 
14 ; ‘ 500 1.75 
28a eae ‘«J000 ‘ Wooden Keg3. 00 
56 cn “ Go Frees 5.00 

112 a7 oe ia} 4000 “c “ee oo 8. 00 


Purchasers Paving Transit 
Our new booklet, Summer Gardening, is just out—Write for copy 


W. W. RAWSON & COMPANY 
SEEDSMEN 
Sole Distributors in United States 5 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Nursery Products for Early 
Autumn Plantings 


Ready for immediate planting; a large quan- 
tity in all the finest and most profitable varie- 
ties. A special list will be mailed by request. 
Order at once and avoid disappointment. 


Of all Hardy Flowering Plants, these have 
gained and are holding popular favor more 
than any other outdoor flower. Blooming in 
early Spring, the roots should be planted in 
September. Ask for our special list of varieties. 


Strawberries 


Paeonias 


have become a garden necessity. Every lawn, 
even of highly developed beauty, can be made 
more beautiful by their proper use. Consult 
our LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT. 


We import many tons of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, and other kinds from Holland, also 
quantities of Japanese, French and English 
Bulbs. Our Autumn Bulb Catalog will be 
mailed on application. 


Evergreens and 
Conifers 


Bulbs 


Never in the history of the Nursery business 
has such a magnificent collection of Boxwood 
been offered to lovers of beautiful plants. We 
ove thousands of plants in every shape and 
orm. 


Boxwood 


Out collection of hundreds of specimens are 
well known, having been admired by thousands 
of visitors from all parts of the country. 


Bay Trees 


Ask for CATALOG 25 Visit our Nutsertes 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Ay 
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OUR BULB CATALOGUE, 


handsomely illustrated, with full and 
reliable cultural directions, and containing 
the largest assortment of high-class Bulbs 
in America, is now ready and will be 
mailed free on application. A postal is 
sufficient. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay Street through to 38 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1802 


: The Keaaers’ Service will give you 
90 information about motor boats 
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Rust insurance is worth having. 


A strong, wellnourished man is proof against the attack of disease 
germs. 

Likewise strong, sturdy wheat repels the attack of rust—the enemy 
that dwarfs the growth, shrivels the grain, lowers the profits. 

Potash makes a strong, sturdy, rust-proof plant—fills out the 
head—with a heavier berry. 

Commercial fertilizers are usually weak in Potash. Use a brand 
containing 6 per cent. of Potash. If you cannot get it, then dalance 
and complete your application by addimg 15 pounds of Muriate of 
Potash to each 100 pounds of fertilizer. 

Potash is profit. Buy the Potash first. 
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Send for pamphlets containing /@c/s about soil, 
crops, manures and fertilizers. Mailed free 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


93 Nassau Street, New York 
Chicago—Monadnock Building Atlanta, Ga.—1224 Candler Bldg. 
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The Elm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut 
NEW ihe 

HYDRANGEA 

GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


*4 The most valuable addition to our 
strictly hardy garden shrubs that has 
appeared in years. Withstands zero 
J weather without injury. Immense 
7 heads of purest white blooms in June 
(See zllustration). After maturity turn- 
‘ ing to deep green like the foliage,— 
- < an attractive feature. As a specimen 
The New Hardy Fy- in groups, or massed in the foreground 
drangea—rom photo of tallershrubs itisa tremendous success. 
PRICES ae established, deliv-\ From 6 inch pots, $1.50 each. 
ery any time. $13.50 per 10; 5 inch pots,$1.00 
each, $9.00 per 10; 4 inch pots, $.50 each, $4.50 per 10; 3 inch pots, $.35 
each, $3.25 per 10. Shipment by Express advised. 
The Elm City Nursery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Our Special Autumn Planting List 1s now ready. You can well 
afford to send for « copy before placing your order. 
Strictly the best grade only, at consistent prices 


Dwyer’s Pot-Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


Strong, healthy plants from selected stock of choicest fruiting 
varieties, sure to give satisfaction and 


Produce a 


Full Crop in 1909 


Some of the finest berry patches in Amer- 
ica owe success to our vigorous stock. 
Pot-grown plants have been our specialty 
for many years. If you want fruit next 
season, order NOW. Wealso havea full 
line of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Plants, Vines, etc., for fall planting, all 
grown on our home grounds and guaran- 
teed healthy and true to name. 


Wealso do landscape gardening inall its branches. Catalogue free. 


T. J. DWYER @ CO., i 
P. O. Box 4 CORNWALL, N. Y. 


THIS PRACTICAL LITTLE HAND-BOOK 

tells everything worth knowing on the sub- 
ject, and is absolutely non-technical. The author 
has drawn upon many years of observation and 


Care of 
Automobiles 


By BURT J. PARIS 


personal experience. 
At all Bookstores, $1.00, net, postage 4 cents or 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers 
133 East 16th Street NEW YORK 


and rare plants. 5 curi- 


CACTI ous African plants, $1. 


C. R. ORCUTT, San Diego, Cal., publisher “‘American Plants,’ 
each number describing about ]00 species, $3 a year. 


PAGE FENCE LASTS LONGEST 
Page Fence is woven from heavy galvanized high-carbon spring 
wire; it’s made for rough weather and rough treatment. Lasts 
a Jifetime. Write for catalog. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Oo., Box 8321, Adrian, Mich. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS JR. DIGGER 


Price While we have always manufactured the Hallock Potato Digger, 
we have recently taken over the selling end of the business, and we 
$12 offer the Success Jr. Digger at the low price of only $12. It 


combines simplicity in construction with durability and lightness 
of draft, and is just what the farmer, who grows potatoes on a small 


scale, needs. It is made of steel, except the handles and beam, and 
weighs but 75 pounds. The OK Elevator Digger is made for large 
crops. Both guaranteed in every respect. Write for particulars. 
40-page catalogue of Grain Drills, Corn Planters, etc., on request. 

A. B. FARQUHAR CoO., Ltd., Box 822, York, Pa. 


Feeding the Light Brahmas 


pee poultry is healthier for exercise and 
the Light Brahmas especially must 
have it on account of their proneness to take 


on fat. During cold and stormy weather, 
we open the doors of the hen houses at half 
past six o’clock in the morning and let the 
chickens out into their scratching sheds, 
where by experience they know that wheat 
awaits them in the straw. We scatter in 
each shed a 4-quart measure of wheat, 
and this is sufficient for the hens we keep, 
which number from sixty to seventy-five. 
At eleven o’clock several handfuls of oats are 
thrown into each shed, which is more to 
keep them hunting and working than to feed 
them. At this time the eggs are gathered. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon the 
chickens are given two 12-quart pails of 
mash. This is prepared in. the morning 
after breakfast, when there is comparatively 
little being cooked. We pack one of the 
pails with alfalfa meal three-quarters full, 
and pour in sufficient water to cover it, 


‘| allowing the pail to remain on the stove 


until steam comes from it. It is then 
removed and the meal divided into three 
equal parts, one part being put into each 
pail. We add a tablespoonful of ground 
charcoal and three teaspoonfuls of salt 
to each pail, and fill them three-quar- 
ters full with milk or water. We 
generally use milk and as it has been run 
through the separator it does not produce 
fat. We stiffen the mash with crushed oats 
and bran, more of the former being added 
than the latter. The bran makes it of a 
crumbly quality. Never give sloppy food. 
While the chickens are eating, the eggs are 
gathered for the second time. 

The drinking fountains or buckets are 
turned upside down after the chickens have 
gone to roost, which in summer insures 
fresh water and on winter mornings prevents 
the added work of chopping out the ice. 
Every Saturday afternoon fresh meat bones 


“are purchased from the butcher and ground 


in the bone cutter. A pan holding five 
quarts is divided among the chickens on 
Sunday mornings. See that they get about a 
heaping tablespoonful apiece. When the 
chickens begin to moult, we often slightly 
hurry it by giving them whole corn at one 
feed during the day. Meat drippings can 
also be added to their mash. 

We have splendid little coops in which 
the chicks and their mothers are comfortable 
during February and March. The houses 
are made of very heavy wood and wind can- 
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The American 
Flower Garden 


By NELTIJE BLANCHAN 
Author of “‘Nature’s Garden,’ ‘‘ Bird Neighbors,’ Etc. 


FTER several years of preparation the date for the 
publication of ‘“‘ The American Flower Garden”’ 
has been set for late in the autumn of 1908. 
There is no other work of this kind on gardening in 
America and it is the aim of the book to do for the United 
States what Robinson’s ‘‘English Flower Garden’’ has 
done for England. It treats of the theory and practice, and 
also the history of this interesting subject. A glance at 
the chapter headings will show the comprehensive 
character of the volume. 


I. Introductory. The Partnership of Nature and Art 


II. 
III. 
IV. 


Situation and Design 

Formal Gardens 

The Old-fashioned 
Garden 

The Naturalistic Garden 

The Wild Garden 

The Rock Garden 

The Water Garden 

Evergreens, Flowering, 


and Other Decorative 
Trees 
X. Shrubs 
XI. Hardy Perennials 
XII. Annuals 
XIII. Vines 
XIV. Bulbs and Tuberous- 
Rooted Plants 
XV. The Rose Garden 
XVI. The Lawn 
XVII. Garden Furniture 


The edition will be limited to 1050 numbered copies and each subscriber 
will be notified of the number assigned to him immediately upon receipt of 
his order. 


The make-up of the volume is one of the most sumptuous we have ever 
planned. ‘The paper will be watermarked and is being made especially for 
this book. There will be special lining papers printed in half-tone. The 
type to be used is a Caslon old style. The cover design has been drawn by 

Mr. T. B. Hapgood. It is a full size conventional floral design for the side 


and back and will be stamped in full gold. The size of the volume will be 
8% x12 inches and there will be about 450 pages. 


The illustrations will be the best examples of the photographers’ and 
engravers’ art that can be produced. ‘They will be printed on inserted 
plates and there will be ten in full color and ninety-six others of sufficient 
size to treat adequately the subject presented. 

A folder has been prepared giving more complete information with a 
sample color plate and half-tone. This we will be glad to send you as noted 
in the attached blank. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


Gentlemen:—Please send me circular of ‘‘The American Flower Garden’’ 
with sample color plate and full page half-tone illustration. 
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not blow them around. ‘They come apart aon : z 
easily. On the side of each, where the || Protect your Chickens, Ducks, 
mother hen cannot get in, is a little lean-to | | Fryit Trees, Vegetable Garden, 
with a glass roof. In this is a hopper hold- L dH hol d. 3 > 
ing pinhead oatmeal and millet seed and a Sy Dee : against { 
little pan for water securely placed. The|] Rats and Mice with 
chicks come in here to eat and sun them- 5 
; Z fs F t drives them out and 
selves. There is another opening in the | | gis them away from the 
lean-to for the hen’s grain. premises. Does not 
After the chicks are a few days old, little | | harm dog, cat or child. 
tin pans of bread and milk are put in the | | 8¢ Jou dealer for it. 
mall, medium and 
houses for them. Up to five months of age, } I large size boxes at (1rade Mark) 
they are fed continuously and given 15, 25 and soc., sent upon receipt of price by 
quantities of milk in their food and drink. | | Alejo Chemical Co., 12 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
New Jersey. : L. T. D. Send for free pamphlet. 


HAT PETERS#Y®. scm 


The first popular book on shells 


Ghe 
Shell Book 


By JULIA E. ROGERS 
Author of “The Tree Book,’’ etc. 


abundant flowers at Christmas. 
Send 25c for enough for a pot and my little 
Brown Book, brimfull of practical suggestions for. growing 
Dutch Bulbs. If you mention this paper I will send the - 
book free. Try the Adams Method. It pays. : 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS Wellesley, Mass. 


at all seasons 


. i Mushrooms Growing in your Cellar 


J 40 cts in postage stamps together with the name of your ‘ 
¢ dealer will bring you, postpaid, direct from the * 
f) manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of 


3 mae Lambert’s Pure Culture MUSHROOM SPAWN | 


the best high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book | 
on Mushroom Culture, containing simple and practical methods of raising, | 
reserving and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will | 
Re sent to the same partv. Further orders must come through your dealer. | 
| 


Address: American Spawn Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


HIS is the first authorita- | Farm Problems in the Tropics 


: : EPLYING to several questions that 
tive book for beginners and R have been asked in relation to the 


: : behavior of crops in the tropics, this com- 
advanced students alike. It is munication from Professor L. C. Corbett 


] : k ] will undoubtedly be of some help toward | § 
a dependab € guide to a KNOWI- | 2 solution of some of the peculiar problems | Egan | = aor oe in foam 

. that present themselves: A WNIT!” Price compete delivered $2.50.” Agents wanted every where 
edge of living mollusks, and _ “The condition in the tropics is that of a ; miele se SS aS) 


a i . Mena opee f continuous summer, so that practically all | 2S 

an aid to the identification OTF | the plants of our ‘climate thrive vegeta- | THE “PILOT” GASLIGHT MAKER. 
. ° tively; but the difficulty rests in the conse- | For Country Homes, Hotels, Stores. Makes brilliant Whzte, Eye- 

shells; scientifically : accurate quent indefinite continuous growth of those | saving Gaslight, which costs a ¢zrd ess than Kerosene Light. Tell 
b A bl fe z oe which have-a definite period of ripening us how eee eee yee Store to Light and we will 
ut readable as fiction. _ | with us. Consequently, many of the plants Sag “The Pilot Generator,” 157 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

: cil l aware which are annuals as ordinarily treated) }~ WW ____ 
Eight ull-page plates in practically become perennials under tropical | KILL PLANT BUGS and DOG FLEAS 
conditions. For instance, onions, instead of | withLemon Oil Inctcide, aiding 20 pave water, ,No odog ng 


color, and 473 photographs TE- | having a determinate growth and ripening, Oe. If not ee by your seedsmen, write WEATHERBY 
5 ; . . t 
will have several successive periods of | BROS» Baltmore, See ee 


produced in black and white. growth and at.no time do certain varieties SEND FOR STEVENS’ COMPLETE 
form satisfactory bulbs. Onions which CATALOG 

$4.00 net, postage 40c. have been planted eighteen months or two J STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
years may be still growing without any devel- | ~~ 490 Front Street, CHICOPEE. FALLS, MASS. 

opment of the bulbs. SO 

be BCA Rie ® ye pant Se ee Rey heh “The difficulty is not so much the question WANT AN OLD-TIME GARDEN? 

IN AMERICA MAGAZINE as to whether ‘or not anything will grow, “€Peter’s Plants ” will tell you how to make it. A copy of “ Peter’s Plants” 


will be sent you free. It is a handsome book containing valuable informa- 


but whether it will prove a commercial tion. Seud for it today, and learn about Peter’s persistent perennial plants. 
success or will bloom satisfactorily. I think | Peter’s Nursery Company Box377 Knoxville, Tenn. 
that there is comparatively little difficulty 
EVERGREENS for early Fall in regard to the blooming of roses and other 


planting: HARDY RHODO- = 4 1 i 
DENDRONS per thousand. All flowering plants. The chief difficulty is 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &Co. NEw YoRK. 


Books by ELLEN GLASGOW 


other fine SHRUBS, TREES, with plants, such as above noted, that should The Ancientilaw, | -2 tse eee ens eles 

VINES, PERENNIALPLANTS 5 7 f lopment. The Wheel of Life . - 1. 

and FRUITS. Complete assort- have i definite period - devel : 5 The Deliverance - = - $1.50 
= ment: Careful grading: Low Peas and tomatoes are not always satisfactory The Battlesground. ee : i $1.50 


prices. although sometimes a crop of tomatoes will The Voice of the People. atte sito 
American Nurser come to perfection. But at other times, 5 J 

y about the time fruit production comes on, Uniform oy of Son ree : Novels 

the plant weakens and dies quickly, thus De Dee . 


Company 


ey Broddnay, NewYork City preventing a satisfactory harvest. The Freeman and Other Poems, $1.55 ppd. 
Bloodgood Nurseries Dept. ““T make mention of these facts as I have ee hae 

% Flushing, Long Island learned them through Professor M. J. Iorns, Or AMERICA ® ® MAGAZINE 

7 ¥. uF. Nurseries Dept. [| |-in charge of the horticultural work at the agri- DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw YorK. 


Springfield, New Jersey J | cultural experiment station at Porto Rico.” 
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: Plant Hardy New England Grown f | 
jEvergreens in August Have a Good 
|Perennials in September Water Supply 


{ We grow both in great variety. Our Evergreens 
fa Y 


fare several times transplanted and Herbaceous 
‘Perennials are strong field grown plants. 


| 


OU can have a good 


water supply. Youcan / / aan 


have all the convenien- Yy 7 System does away 


een omand Pro 77 iene No cierto 


water works system. hi freeze, over-flow or 


j collapse. Instead, a 
You can have an j Kewanee Pneumatic Tank is 


abundant sep of piace” in ghe cole or puried 
7 {7 imtheground. It is protecte 
water 5 deliver e to / 7 fromallextremesin temperature 
any point desired bY gud will Lat as long as the Tues 
eae {7 stands and give economical an 
the bathr oom, / 7 efficient service every year. 


kitchen, laundry, 


Catalogue mailed free. 


The Bay State Nurseries 
North Abington, Mass. 


The Kewanee System of Water 


lawn, garden, // Supply is not an imitation, is not a 
b arn—any- ay substitute—it is the original water 


/-7 system, involving the use of air pressure 
where. ‘7 instead of gravity pressure. Avoid 


: : é i cheap imitations. 
This service will fy 
be yours if you // Over 8,000 Kewanee Systems in 
install the ‘7 successful operation, supplying water for 
/ residences, schools, hospitals, asylums, clubs, 
apartment buildings and even small towns. 


Kewanee 

/} Let us show you what we can do for you. 
System of # let our engineers solve your water supply 
Water problem—no charge for specifications and 
estimates. 


fj 


Supply / 


Write for our illustrated catalog which explains 


h % # everything. If you want information on the subject 
a ae f) of water supply, this catalog will be of vital interest to 
D 9 complete illustrated Farm 4 ; S 

iD l J R we you. Ask for catalog No. 16 

H PEE S Annual 1908 is FREE to § } “aS 


anyone with a garden. Write to-day. 


|W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Philadelphia 


Kewanee Water Supply Company 


Kewanee, Illinois. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, 
New York City. 


710 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburg. 
820 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


WROUGHT IRON 


EE NCE 


And Entrance Gates 


{ WIRE FENCING 
) Ornamental IronWork Tree~/ 
| \ Guards. Lawn Furniture Ete 


Peter Cooper’s Pure Bone Dust 
Good for all crops 


Prices and particulars furnished on application 


Peter Cooper’s Glue Factory 
13 Burling Slip New York City 


NEW YORK 


I} you are planning to build the Readers’ 
Service can often give helpful suggestions 
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Tint Your 


Bedroom 


) : : 
Al ine 
The Sanitary Wall Coating 


Do this at once for health’s sake. At 
least make every bedroom absolutely clean 
and wholly sanitary so that the relaxed 
body will not be poisoned nor infected dur- 
ing the period of sleep when it is most sus- 
ceptible to infection. : 

_ The solid colored softly tinted Alabas- 
tined wall protects the health andis also the 
most artistic, effective mode of decoration. 

Wall-paper is dangerous to health, so 
are cheap common kalsomines made from 
whiting, colored and stuck to the wall with 
animal glues. : 

The soft velvety tints produced by using 
Alabastine are most satisfactory for din- 
ing rooms, and living rooms as well as 
bedrooms. 

The Alabastined wall does not fade, can be cleaned 
easily and is always sanitary. 

Have an experienced decorator do the work—or, 
doit yourself. It’s easy; just mix with cold water 
and apply with a flat wall brush. 

Send 10c in coin or U. S. stamps for 
“Dainty Wall Decorations,” our beautiful 
book, which contains full directions and 
illustrations in color for the decoration of 
every room in the house; the most valua- 
ble book published on wall decoration. 

The Alabastine Company, 
13Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 46,105 Water Street, New York City. 
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Water Your Flowers Once in 2 Weeks 


That’s all that is necessary if you use the time-saving, 

labor saving, all metal, rust-proof and leak proof 
Illinois Self-Watering Flower Box 

You will have better, hardier, longer lived plants. Our box 
is for indoor or outdoor use. It is inexpensive and sold on 30 
days FREE Trial. Descriptive booklet FREE 

ILLINOIS HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
3949 Wentworth Ave. icago, Ill. 


from the growers direct 


to the planter. Our Illus- 
trated Catalogue mailed 
free to all who send for it. 


FRANKEN BROS. 


Deerfield, Illinois 


‘150 to 200 bushels of potatoes. 


Hardy Plants for Northern 
Michigan 


(ae only plants which may be depended 

upon not to die during the severe win- 
ters of Northern Michigan, where the ther- 
mometer often reaches 40 degrees below zero, 
are those which are known to be of the first 
degree of hardiness. The following is a 
list of a number of such plants which have 
been culled from the lists of hardy trees and 
shrubs reported by the Central Experimental 
Farm of Ottawa, and includes kinds that 
are known to be hardy in that section, and 
which would undoubtedly thrive in Northern 
Michigan: 


SHRUBS 

Alder, speckled Juneberry, dwarf 
Arrowwood,tooth-leaved _— Lilac, common 
Barberry, common “Persian 

Cs Thunberg’s Meadowsweet 
Buffalo berry Mock orange 
Button bush Ninebark 
Cranberry, high bush Privet, Amoor 
Currant, flowering Rosa blanda 


Dogwood, alternate-leaved “" Jucida 
a red-branched “rugosa 
oo red osier Smoke tree 
G Siberian Smooth Sumach 
Elder, American Spirea, birch-leaved 
Hackberry “ hyperictfolia 
Hardhack a three-lobed 
Haw, black <<  Thunberg’s 
Honeysuckle, fly «Van Houtte’s 
me scarlettrumpet Thorn, cockspur 
G Tartarian «dotted 
Hydrangea, panicled «scarlet 
TREES 
Arborvitz, common Maple, red, 


Ash,dwarfAmericanmountain “ white 
“white Oak, red 
Basswood, American “white 
Beech, American Pea-tree, Siberian 
Birch, European white Pine, white 


Plum,common(P.A mericana) 
“wild Canada (P. nigra) 
Poplar, black 


«paper 
Chestnut, horse 
Elm, American 


“ English «white or silver 
Fir, balsam Spruce, black 
“ Nordmann’s “ blue 
Hickory, shagbark se Douglas 
Hornbeam or blue beech «< “Norway 
Larch, European x white 
Locust, honey Willow, osier 
Maple, Norway if shining 


Yellow-wood 


CLIMBERS 
Virginia creeper 
Virgin’s bower 
River grape 
S. W. FLETCHER. 


Bittersweet 
Fox grape 


For and Against Raising Grain 


A QUESTION of vital interest to many 

small farmers and poultrymen is 
whether they can profitably grow grain on 
their land. There are small areas in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and 
New England where it can be grown to good 
advantage. But the same land that will 
produce twenty-five bushels of wheat per acre 
ought to produce, with not much more labor, 
The large 
farmer who is far from markets can best 
grow wheat and other grains; but the small 
farmer, located near large markets, with 
the possibilities there open to him, cannot 
afford to grow grain on his few acres; he 
must devote his time to truck gardening. 
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| THE MORE SHEER ~ 
| the Fabricmthe more DELI- 

CATE the Colors—themore 
©| NECESSARY the use of 


/PEARLINE} 


Soap Powder for Washing. 
| PEARLINE is absolutely 
ARMLESS and does the | 
ork without rubbing. | 
*| BEGIN this season by | 
"| Washing everything and 
| especially your FINE things 
with PEARLINE. and} 
||see how much BETTER | 
| THEY LOOK and how] 


Much leas They Last 


Poultry, Kennel and 
Live Stock Directory 


Information about the selection or care of 
dogs, poultry and live stock will be gladly 


given. Address INFORMATION DE- 
PARTMENT, THE GARDEN MaAGa~- 
ZINE, 133 East 16th Street, New York. 


Large English Berkshires 
Size, with quality and early maturity 


We have never bred a cross animal 
nor have we ever had a sow molest her ff 
pigs. Our sows are prolific andtractable. 

Breeding herd of 150 to select froin. 

Both English and American breeding 
and only the most desirable strains. 
Write us your wants. We willbe pleased [7 
to describe stock and furnish pedigree, 
whether you are ready to buy or not. 


H.C.&H.B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y. 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming— 
Best for children’s pets. 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


After your hens start to moult, feed plentifully on nourish- 
ing “Vigor” Foods and bring them into laying condition by 
October or November. Push the pullets, too, with ~ Vigor’ 
Foods, and start them laying earlier than ordinary feeding. 
Write for free illustrated Poultry Supply Book which de= 
scribes all kinds of poultry supplies. Let me solve your 
poultry problems. STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. W, 219 Market Street. Philadelphia 


Mated pair . 
billing or SQU AB BOOK © 
kissing. . | 
From eggs FREE 

to squabs Send for our handsome 1908 Free Book, 
in4 telling how to make money breeding squabs. 
weeks We were first; our birds are largest and 


outsell all others. Our methods are 
~ widely copied. piymonth Rock Squab 
Co., 151 Howard St., Melrose, Masse 


Scottish Terriers | 


i 


eS 


1908 


SEPTEMBER, 


Three Sizes 
8 inchblades, $2.00 


“ OG 


9 2.50 


10 3.00 


Those Teeth 


Preventslipping by 
gripping’ the 
branches and elimi- 
nate half the labor 


The feature 
of these shears 
is the serrated 
edge running along 
the entire length of one 
blade. This slight change 
saves half of the fatiguing 
effort that is required to oper- 
ate ordinary hedge shears. It 
does away with stopping for adjust- 
ment, as in the notched shears. They 
cut without slipping at any part of the 
blade. No more waste of time or energy 
over the grindstone. The teeth are sloped to- 
ward the point so that the cutting blade issharp- & 
ened by each successive stroke. Made in Sheffield 
for the Benton Company, after the perfectly balanced 
English model. 

The Neverslip Garden Tools 
have the samenon-slipping and self-sharpening features as the Never- 
slip Hedge Shears and are of the same high standard of w i 
Neverslip ES = 
Branch 
Shears 
Made in Shef- 
field, solid 
steel, hand 
forged, 31 
inches long, 3 
inch cut, 
Pri #4.00. 


Neverslip 
Pruners 

No. 100. Cali- 
fornia pattern, 
hand forged, 
tool steel 
ng ratchet, 9 


ute spring, and regulati 


Neverslip Pruners No. 108, Same as No. 100, with loop grip on lower 
handle 9 inches, Price $1.25. Plain Grass Shears, 5 1-2 inches, 40c. 


@n sale at lending dealers, or order by mailat published 
prices. Express prepaid for orders of $2.00 or more to all points east 
of the Mississippi. Printed matter giving testimonials from promi= 
nent horticulturists, and detailed information sent on request, 


GEO. E. BENTON CO. 99 Reade St., New York. 


in Bags puverisoa 
1g Pulverized 
Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No 
bad odor. Easily applied. Delivered East of 
Missouri River. $2.00 Per Bag (100 lbs.). Write 


for circulars. THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Will reduce inflamed, strained, swollen Ten- 
dons, Ligaments, Muscles or Bruises, Cure the 
Lameness and stop pain from a Splint, Side 
Bone or Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair gone. 
Horse can be used. A safe, pleasant remedy 
for Bruises, old Sores, Puffs, Enlarged Glands 
or Veins, Varicosities, etc. Book 2D free, $2.00 
a bottle at dealers or delivered. 


Tbif iff j§ LEO 


~Z Gi 


ee you have lifted the lid of your great-grandmother’s cedar chest. 
he dainty linen breathes out a perfume—even the fleecy blankets show no 


Cedar Chest 
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The Readers’ Service will give you 
injormation aboul motor boats 
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Before the 


Painter 


the house-owner to satisfy himself that the painting mate- 
rials about to go on his building are the durad/e kind. 


Cracking and scaling paint is annoying and unsightly. 

very expensive, no matter how cheap it may have been by the pound or by the 
Much modern paint—hand-mixed as well as ready-made—has been 
skimped on White Lead, or else has been deprived of that essential element alto- 
No wonder it scales or washes off ! 
To be sure of getting White Lead—and ai White Lead—test it with the 
We will send the instrument on request, with explanation why it is a 
Try this test on our guwaranieed Pure While Lead (Dutch Boy 
Ask for test equipment V Address 


gallon. 
gether. 
blowpipe. 


sure test of purity. 
Painter trademark). 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


in whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 


Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Company) 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Company) 


begins work 


Before the painters begin work, it is a good idea for 


It is more—it is 


FULL WEIGHT KEGS 

The Dutch Boy Painter on 
a keg guarantees not only 
purity, but full weight of 


White Lead. Our packages 
are not weighed with the 
contents; each keg contains 
the amount of White Lead 
designated on the outside. 


our big descriptive 
Let Us Send You folder about this won- 
derfully compact, convenient, clean, common-sense 
contrivance for drying clothes. 


HILL ccs DRYER 


Clothes 


Easiest, Cleanest 
Way to Dry Clothes 


Put up or taken down with ease in a minute 
—leaves the lawn clear of unsightly posts and 
ropes. Holds as much as 150 feet of line—keeps 
clothes out of dirt, and dries them quickly. Re- 
volves, so line comes to you, saving steps and 
reaching. Costs very little—saves half the work 
and time of hanging out the wash. Be sure to 
write today for folder 39 that tells all about it. 


HILL DRYER CO., 359 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Sold by hardware and housefurnishing stores 
everywhere 


Ij a problem grows in your garden, write - 
06 |e Pence aca ee Swish; GARDEN MAGAZINE ' SEPTEMBER, 1908 


This is 
THE SIGN 


Look for the Genasco Trade-Mark on every roll. 
This insures your getting the roofing made of real 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the perfect natural waterproofer. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Don’t be misled by any other sign. Insist on the hemisphere 
trade-mark, and get the roofing that lasts. Mineral or smooth surface. Write for samples and Book 60. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco Chicago 


“SCALECIDE’ 


SAVE YOUR TREES THIS FALL ?°N'T war 


The chances are they’ll be killed by San Jose Scale. Take time by the forelock—spray with SCALECIDE. 
It kills every insect it touches. Cheaper than Lime-Sulphur or any home-made mixture, and easier to 
apply. Non-corrosive, non clogging. 92 per cent oil—the largest amount with less water than is found in 
any spray yet discovered, Weproveit. Order a fifty-gallon barrel at $25. Makes 800 or 1000 gallons cost- 
ing 34c to 8c at any station in the U. S. east of Mississippi and north of Ohio Rivers, There’s nothing 
cheaper. Send now for free, special booklet I. 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists, P 
50 Church Street ; Borie New York City 


3 Ineiniagel  S Ist 18, 18, 1? 
“Natural Guano, WANGRE on te 
applied with profit in the fall on any and all crops, includ- 


ing grass plots. Price for too lb. bag $2.50, delivered 
your station. Larger quantities on application. 


NATURAL GUANO COMPANY AURORA, ILL. 


EVERGREENS 
FOR AUGUST PLANTING 


The best time to plant evergreens is August, when the ground is 
warm and moist. The reason for this is that the leaves of evergreen trees 
have to be supplied with sap every day inthe year. Therefore they should 
be planted when the sap is running freely. Summer drouths or winter 
colds dry the resinous life-blood of the evergreen and kills it. 


We are prepared to plant specimen trees of all kinds of evergreens. 
Such trees, we believe, cannot be procured elsewhefe in the country, for 
nowhere do they receive such care and preparation. The trees we plant 
are first keptin our nursery for several years; they are frequently trans- 
planted and root-pruned. Each tree is allowed 64 square feet of growing 
space. We discard all stunted and unsymmetrical trees. 


Our stock always comprises the rarest European and Japanese varie- 
ties, as well as the domestic, and is composed mainly of trees for immediate 
effect. Write for booklet showing grounds we have planted. 


HENRY E. BURR 


Landscape Architect and 
Importer of Rare Nursery Stock 


MAIL ADDRESS : 
Tremont Ave., East Orange, N. J. (Tel. 2001 Orange) 


’ 


NURSERIES: 
Irvington and Boyden Aves., South Orange, N. J. 


Rather than bother with raising grain, the 
poultryman with only a few acres finds more 
profit in growing alfalfa on a small part of 
his land, sowing crimson clover wherever 
possible among his garden crops, and Dwarf 
Essex rape early in spring, some mangels 
later and still later Pearl millet and cabbage. 
Each one should be able to figure out his 
most profitable course, taking into account — 
location and markets, character of soil and 
prices of products. 

There have been cases where wheat has 
yielded nearly sixty bushels per acre, and oats 
more than a hundred; but these yields could 
hardly be approached on average farm land. 
The highest average wheat yield of the whole 
United States in any one year from 1866 
to 1905, WaS 15.3 bushels in 1898, and the 
lowest, 9.9 bushels in 1866. ‘The average 
for the forty years was approximately 12.5 
bushels. Only one of the Eastern states 
grew enough wheat in 1905, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
to rank very high as a wheat growing state, 
and that was Pennsylvania. The average 
yield in that state from 1896 to 1905 was 15.8 
bushels. The highest average yield of any 
New England state was 19.5 bushels, in 
Maine, probably on account of the virgin soil 
of its newer settled counties. But the acre- 
age in the New England states is very small. 
New York ranks fair as a wheat growing 
state, having an average yield of approxi- 
mately 17.5 bushels, but wheat is grown 
in a comparatively small part of the state. 
New Jersey is of minor importance as a 
wheat producing state, and the average 
yield is approximately 16 bushels. 


TRUCK FARMING 


Most of the farmers in this locality are 
engaged in truck or fruit growing, poultry 
raising, or milk production for local sale. 
Land is held at $400 per acre, without 
buildings, but considering it at $200, with 
interest at $12, and high taxes, even with a 
yield of twenty-five bushels (which it would 
not produce), the wheat would cost much 
more than $1.17 per bushel. Team labor 
here is $5 per day, and the day is a short one 
at that. A good day laborer cannot be had 
for less than $2.50. Any one raising grain. 
would need to go back to first principles, 
and do most of the work in primitive fashion. 
I do not know of a grain drill, a reaper, or a 
threshing machine anywhere in this neighbor- 
hood, farmers having learned that they can 
make more money from crops that do not 
require their use. 

Most truckers plan to grow two crops each 
year on at least a part of their land. One 
grows large quantities of celery, and from two 
crops on the same land last year, was said 
to have received in the neighborhood of 
$2,000 per acre. Of course, this was 
exceptional, the crop being heavy, the 
quality choice, and the price high. Another 
man witha large area planted to cantaloupe 
realized hundreds of dollars per acre. Peas 
and beans, tomatoes, sweet corn, Limas, 
squashes, cucumbers and other vegetables 
prove profitable to those having suitable 
land. 

New Jersey. F. H. VALENTINE. 
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For Fall Planting 
Flowering Shrubs and Hardy 
Perennials, Paeonies and Iris 


Plants for the Lake Edge 


Send for Catalogue 


SHATEMUC NURSERIES, 
BARRYTOWN, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. Y. 


Grow Mushrooms 


For Big and Quick Profits 
Small Capital to Start 
A Safe Business 


Iam the largest growerin America. 
Ten years’ experience enables me to 
give practical instruction in the bus- 
iness worth many dollars to you. No 
matter what your occupation is or 
where you are located, here is an 
opportunity to acquire a thorough 

M "ae knowledge of this paying business. 
Send for mee Bask giving particulars and information, how 
to start, cost, etc. Address 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 


8243 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. 130 


SUN-DIALS Wino?! 
PEDESTALS 


Send for illustrated 
price list H 29 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office, 1123 Broadway 


California Privet, Japanese Barberry, 
Hedge Plants American Arbor Vite and Hemlock 
Spruce. California Privet a leading specialty. Personal at- 
tention given to every detail of growing, packing and shipping. 


From the Lancaster Valley 


with its superior soil, known as a garden spot throughout the 
world, producing stock of superior merit. Descriptive price list 


free. Martin H. Musser, 38 Cot:age e 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Get My Prices 


Ideas of a Plain 


Country Woman 
By the ‘“‘COUNTRY CONTRIBUTOR” 


The chapters include among others: 


Some Needs of Women. 

Old Maids and Single Women. 
The Good and Evi! of Books. 
The Truth About Love. 

A Chapter for Men to Read. 


Some of them have appeared serially, 
but there are many new. 


A READER SAYS: ‘No one has come so close— 
has said to us so many things that our mothers might 
have, but did not.” 


All bookstores. 
Net $1.00; postage 10 cents. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East l6th St., New York. 


The Oxford Bible Edition 
of Dickens’ Complete Works 


HE only set of Dickens bound Twenty Beautifu 
like the Oxford Bible with y I Volumes 
Of course you want a set of Dickens! The 


the true flexible leather back } only question is which one to buy. A fortun- 
so that the sides may be he ®, ate arrangement with an importer of choice 
folded over and the & ™, editions has given usa chance to offer you. 


volume held in . , 
eee nce : \ A Library Investment 
macs! While Prices are Low 
: This beautiful edition is a wonder- 
ful example of the bookmaker’s 
art. The binding is full flexible 
leather, paste grain, cochineal 
Skiver, with gilt top, full 
gold back and portrait in 
gold on cover. The type 
is large andclear. The 
volume is just the right 
size, 444 x 634 inches. 
The paper is the 
world renowned Ox- 
ford Bible paper 
made by a secret 
process. When 
open the book 
N \ \ ood i _ lies flat with- 
Illustrations Y — ‘ Ne 7 out breaking 
° \ ae q \ . Le , at the back. 
From Famous \% © ON ae pee? . Thereare 
Originals os Sse > i eee 
These pictures comprise eee 
one of the most com- 
plete galleries of Dickens’ 
subjects ever collected and are 
by such master illustrators as 
Seymour, ‘‘Phiz,” George Cruik- 
shank, F. Walker, Sir Edwin Land- \ 
seer, R. A., D. Maclise, R. A., John 
Leach, Marcus Stone, George Catter- © 
mole, S. Luke Fildes, R. A., C. Stan-. & 
field, R. A., J. Tenniel, Charles Green, 
Maurice Grieffenhagen, Harry Furniss, A. That the 
Jules Goodman, F. B. Townsend, and others. Whole World Loves iui 


THE COMPLETE SET SENT FOR YOUR APPROVAL 


We want you to see this set before you decide to purchase. Fill in the attached coupon and Ore, 
send us with $1.00. The complete set will be sent youat ourexpense. You will havea week to AaTosErs 
make up your mind, and if you keep the set you may send us $3.00 a month for ten months. Bivle Edition 
If you don’t like it send it back and your small first payment will be returned at once. Ret aie 
and enter me fora 


The World’s Work will be sent for one year without extra Wales Were Ena 
charge if you decide to keep the set. Be a 


$3.00 a month for ro months. 
If not I will return in one week 
at your expense. $1.00 is enclosed. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


133 East 16th Street, New York 


A letter from a great Horticultural 
and Magazine writer about 


BONORA 


BonorA CHEMICAL Co., New York City, N.Y. SHIOCTON, WiIs., May rith, 1908. 


Dear Sirs: [have stillas good an opinion of Bonora as I ever had. We have several old Roses inthe greenhouse 
that we have been using it on, and the result is simply wonderful. I have a Marechal Niel growing in a ten- 
inch pot that, for a long time, simply stood still. Last winter, under the influence of Bonora, it made a vigorous 
growth, and had forty buds and blossoms at one time, and has continued to bloom well ever since. I have} 
La France in the greenhouse, and it has made almost as gooda record At the present time it has twenty 
buds and blossoms, with more coming. Ferns, Callas, Genistas, Heliotropes. and Geraniums respond most 
satisfactorily to its influence, and the best of it is—they do not experience any relapse, as most plants are likely 
to after being stimulated to vigorous growths with ordinary fertilizers. Very truly yours, EBEN E. REXFORD. 
Put up in dry form in all size packages as follows: 
Ib. post paid 65c, d Ibs. by express $2 50 10 Ibs. by express $4.75 


BONORA CHEMICAL CO., 488-492 Broadway, cor. Broome St., New York 


Write to the Readers’ Service jor 
suggestions as to garden furniture 
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EVERGREENS 2 to 10 FEET HIGH 
You have over 30,000 to select from that have been especially trained for successful transplant- 
ing in September. They have been recently transplanted or root pruned; tops pruned in June to make 
them dense and symmetrical. PINE, CEDAR and HEMLOCK up to 25 feet high. 4 
Now is the time to select from our stock of SHADE TREES which save 10 to 20 years wait- 
ing. They are grown 12 to 25 feet apart and prepared for successful shipment. : 
Will a group of shade trees 25 to 30 feet high make your place more beautiful and comfortable? 


Call at the Nursery or send for our beautifully illustrated catalogue and price list. 


ISAAC HICKS & SON, Nurserymen, Scientific Treemovers 


WESTBURY STATION, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND EVERGREENS 
Are Hardy and Best for Northern Climate ; 


We furnish transplanted specimens for every practical 
purpose. Our large Illustrated Catalog, mailed 
free, contains full description and planting 
advice. Secure a copy g 
before placing your | 
order. 


THE NEW 
ENGLAND NURSERIES 


(Incorporated) 
Massachusetts [| 


Bedford 


BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS NOW 


with shrubbery and hardy plants that bloom from 

early spring until after frost; the kind that do not 
“| require annual replacing but grow more beautiful 

every year and with which the modest little home 

lawn or the most elaborate and extensive estate 
(if can be made charming and attractive. 


BY PLANTING IN THE FALL A 
YEAR IN EFFECT IS GAINED. 


We prepare planting plans free to our cus- 
tomers. Write for our fall booklet, it describes all 
the most desirable plants, bulbs and trees for 
creating fine landscape effects. Our landscape 
gardeners go everywhere to plant or prepare plans. 
Write us today. 
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WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 
Box 331 SIDNEY, OHIO. 
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Sanitary Milk vs. the Family Cow 


Nee G is gained by ignoring facts, 
and it is a fact that a cow kept under 
the conditions existing in a small place can- 
not be depended upon to give milk as pure 
as that obtained from modern certified milk 
plants. In these latter the most scrupulous 
care is exercised to have everything not only 
clean but sterilized and germ-proof. Even the 
milkers wear antiseptic suits of white duck 
and close fitting caps, so that the dust that 
may settle in their hair will not contaminate 
the milk. New York State allows a dairy- 
man to call his output certified, provided 
there are less than ten thousand germs in a 
cubic centimetre (a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful). Under the worst dairy conditions 
of dust and filth, the number of germs may 
be a hundred million in the same quantity 
of milk. If you keep a cow your milk pro- 
duction will fall somewhere between these 
two extreme limits. 

The question is, since we cannot possibly 
compete with the certified milk producers, 
shall we keep a cow? 

The answer is yes, if you are in the position 
to do so, because while the certified milk 
is purer than that which you will obtain, the 
chances are that you will obtain purer milk 
than you are now getting, as the quantity 
of this certified milk is limited. 

If we eliminate the cost of labor in keeping 
a cow, there is a real economy in it because 
she will produce from twelve to twenty 
quarts of milk a day or sufficient to supply 
five or six families. The surplus which 
you will not need for yourself will either 
find a ready market in your neighborhood, ~ 
or can be churned into butter. A good 
Jersey or Guernsey cow should supply an 
ordinary family with all the milk and butter 
they need. Of course, it is much simpler to 
go to the grocery store for a bottle of milk and 
a print of butter than to carry out all the 
operations incident to the care of a cow. 

Even on a comparatively small place it is 
possible to keep a family cow because in the 
absence of pasturage one can practice 
intensive dairying and raise fodder crops. 
It is estimated by this method one can keep 
five times as many head of cattle on the same 
acreage as on ordinary pasturage. 

A cow is at her best usually when she is 


seven years old. After she is twelve it is 


doubtful if she pays for her keep. In buying 
a cow select one in which Jersey or Guernsey 
blood prevails. Do not buy a nondescript 
or a mongrel, and do not buy a cow with 
horns. A polled cow is the only safe kind 
where there are children. | 

No one should keep a cow unless some 
member of the family knows how to milk. 


In these days when it is so difficult to secure 


good servants, it is extremely risky to depend 
entirely on the whims of the gardener or 
stable man to care for the cow. If he should ~ 
leave suddenly the whole family would be 
thrown into a panic, unless some one knew © 
how to milk. It is perhaps too well known 
to be worth mentioning that a cow must be 


_milked regularly night and morning, no 


matter what other work is left undone. 
Delaware. Joun HARRISON. 
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Important New Books 


Studies in the American 
Race Problem 
By ALFRED HOLT STONE 


Mr. Stone, who was chosen by the Carnegie Institution to 
write the economic history of the Negro, groups in this vol- 
ume a number of studies of the subject, based on his personal 
experiences, his observations throughout the South, and his 
wide historical knowledge. The chapters include: 


I. Race Problem Contrasts V. The Economic Future of 
and Parallels the American Negro 
II. The Foundation of Our VI. Mr. Roosevelt, the South, 
Differences and the Negro 
III. The Negro in the Yazoo- VII. The Negro in Politics 
Mississippi Delta VIII. The Mulatto Factor in 


IV. A Plantation Experiment the Race Problem 


besides three essays by Professor Walter F. Willcox, of Cor- 
nell University. Net $2.00, postage 20c. 


My School and My Gospel 
By SIR HUBERT von HERKOMER 


one of England’s most distinguished painters 


Tells about the famous school at Bushey, and gives sug- 
gestions of inestimable value to art lovers, for Sir Hubert’s 
gospel is one of work—a call away from mercenary self-seeking 
to the honest expression of the author’s personality. Since 
winning the Grand Médaille at Paris thirty years ago, he 
has been a vital factor in art education. Fully illustrated. 


Net $7.50, postage 50c. 


New Fiction You Will Enjoy 


Round the Corner The Altar Stairs 
in Gay Street By G. B. LANCASTER 
By GRACES.RICHMOND ‘ Author of 

Author of Sons 0’ Men, The Spur,” 


and ‘‘ The Tracks We Tread’’ 


A full-blooded and absorb- 
ing tale of the South Seas, 
in which a strong man finds 
himself passionately in love 
with a woman who is bound 
to another man. $1.50. 


The Blotting Book 
By E. F. BENSON 


Author of ‘‘ Sheaves,”? etc. 


“* The Second Violin,’ etc. 


\ An irresistible account of 
how ‘‘ Gay Street’? became 
the centre of much interest 
and activity upon the arrival 
of a fun-loving family of 
six young people. Illus- 


trated. $1.50. 
Weeping Cross 
By HENRY L.STUART 
A stirring tale of a young 
Irish cavalier in Puritan New 
England—a story worthy of 


Stevenson. Net $1.40, pos- 
tage 14c. 


The story of a mysterious 
crime in which young Asshe- 
ton suddenly finds himself 
enmeshed on the eve of his 
marriage. $1.00. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & C0. NewYork city 


Byzantine Wonder Lily 


This is not a Fairy Tale 
but a FACT 


The above picture represents the plant in bloom taken from a photo, This 
bulb blooms without either SOIL or water. Kept in the dark the flowers 
are retarded, but, as soon as brought to light, in its season of bloom (late 
autumn and winter) the flowers appear. Such exquisite, rosy tinted blossoms, 
shading toa pearly white in the calyx ornamented with silvery stamens. Noth- 
ing excels the plant in bloom as room or table decoration. As an unique and 
dainty living bouquet it has NO equal. The perfume exhaled by it is delicate 
and refreshing. Bulbs are simply placed in a bowl or dish. As soon as any 
flower withers cut it off close to the bulb when a new one comes forth, each 
strong bulb bearing from 9 to 12 flowers. When through flowering the bulbs 
can be potted or planted out, when they developa 
beautiful dark broad undulated foliage. During ee 
midsummer give a rest when the bulb will be i se 
ready for flowering the next season. ! 


Bulbs Ready in September 


We place this offer before our friends NOW 
as the stock is limited and orders should reach 
us timely: 


Price each- .25 
3for - - .50 
6 for - - $1.00 

12 for - - 1.50 


Flower Seeds 


sown in the open ground during August up to 
September, will winter safely out doors, and 
make your garden a Glory of Bloom in early 
spring and summer Jong before your neigh- 
bor’s who has neglected to provide. 

The seed will cost you a few cents and give 
results. Plants bought in spring cost dollars 
and are not as sure of success, depending on 
transplanting and weather conditions. 


Best Selection ten HARDY PLANTS to sow now: 


Larkspur (Delfhinzum), very showy, intense blue. 

Columbine (4 cguzlegia), in blue, white, yellow, rose, red. [lavender. 

Canterbury Bells (Camfanzia), beautiful bells, stately growth, blue, white, 

Foxglove ( Digztalis), exquisite tall spikes, white, purple, rose. 

Snapdragon (A ztirrhinum), curious velvety flowers, immense range of colors. 2 

Pansies (Children’s faces), one of the sweetest early spring flowers, all colors. 

Daisy, early spring bedder, white and rose. 

Pinks, hardy garden sorts. ; 

Hollyhocks, the grand show flowers of grandmother’s garden. Jaf, Sal 

Poppy Iceland, brilliant in red and yellow. Berger 
Any of the above per pkt 5c, large pkt 10c v Ge Co. 


Directions for SUCCESSFUL growing with every packet ae Warren St. 
BAMBOO STAKES FROM JAPAN y New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 


Fl) Foes THE MOST durable in existence. Indispensable 
ea iy for tying up Lilies, Roses, Gladioli, Chrysan- 
eS 


themums,Tomato Plants, etc. ‘ 
6 ft. long, per 100 250 500 T000 7“ for 6 Byzantine 


$x.00 $2.25 $3.75 $6.00 77 Lily Bulbs. 
H. H. Berger & Co. 
7o Warren St., N.Y. Name. 


Send for our new Fall catalogue 
Ze re We Address 
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Ij you are planning to build the Readers’ 
Service can often give helpful suggestion 
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If It’s Artistic, 
Isn’t A Tight Roof Best? 


MAGINE a roof of diamond tiles, 
I slightly variegated in tone; a red 
roof, deep and positive in color, but 
harmonious —an Indian red—warm, rich 
and with the quality of permanently 
pleasing. This is Zolium—the instant 
you see it you concede its beauty. 

But, after all, it’s the tightness of a 
roof that’s important. Zolium is tight 
because we have entirely gotten away 
from the old idea of merely shedding the 
rain water. Shedding does very well 
until a green shingle warps, exposing 
one of the cracks of which there are 
thousands on an old style roof. Then 
you have a leak—and pay for new ceil- 
ings or wall papers—new furniture—new 
draperies. 

Zolium does away with treacherous 
cracks. Each Zolium tile is an integral 
part of a pliable, impenetrable sheet of 
bonded fibre, extending practically from 
gable to gable. These tiles are lapped 
three deep. The rain is not only shed, 
it is forever excluded. 

Zolium will not catch fire from sparks, 
it is very durable, needs no painting, and 
is economical. Jt can be laid over old 
shingles. ‘There is no other roof like it. 
An interesting booklet tells all about 
Zolium. May we send it to you without 
charge? 


J.A&W.BIRD&CO. 


29 INDIA STREET, BOSTON 


HAMMOND’S 


Py 
vi 


“CATTLE COMFORT” 


“CATTLE 


COMFORT” 


REGISTERED 


No Cow can thrive when tormented by flies 


Cattle Comfort is an unctuous preparation detrimental to #Zes and 
Gnats that afflict domestic animals. Apply it to the base of the horns, 
along the back to the root of the tail, and on the neck and forequarters. 
It will relieve Horses, Mules, Cattle, Dogs, and Fowls from the 
noxious effect of Horn Files, Guats and Mosquitoes, and it is healing 
to any sore. Applied to the perches in the hennery it prevents the 
spread of lice; put on the heads of fowls it destroys head lice; applied 
to mangy dogs it affords relief and effects a cure. 


Sold by Merchants and Seedsmen 


For pamphlet on Bugs and blights write to 
Hammond’s Slug Shot Works, Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER, 1908 


Nankeen Lily Seeds at Last 


OR sixty years,” writes Mr. E. 
Huftelen of LeRoy, N. Y., ‘European 
specialists have been trying to get the nan- 
keen lily (L. testacewm or excelsum) to 
produce seed. I have at last succeeded in 
getting some seedlings and am watching 
them with great interest.” 

The significance of this statement is 
two-fold. It gives the hope of getting a 
better yellow lily of the Turk’s cap type 
and it renews speculation about the desira- 
bility and scarcity of lily hybrids. 

The new Golden Gleam lily described in 
THE GARDEN MacazinE for September, 1908, 
on page 61 sounds like the only true yellow 
lily with strongly revolute segments, except- 
ing possibly L. pomponium, var. Pyrenai- 
cum, which has an objectionable odor. 
We have a pale yellow in L. Maximowiczit 
(better known to gardeners as L. Leichtlinii), 
but that is thickly spotted with black; also. 
in L. monadelphum (commonly catalogued 
as S. Szovitzianum), but this is tinged purple 
at base and tip. Moreover, these are costlier 
than the nankeen lily. 

The nankeen lily has long been considered 
the only hybrid lily of the first importance 
in cultivation. It is not known in the wild 
state and is supposed to be a hybrid between 
the madonna lily and the scarlet Turk’s. 
cap (L. candidum and L. Chalcedonicum). 
It resembles the former in ease of culture 
and foliage; the latter in having strongly 
revolute petals, scarlet stamens, and taller 
growth. The pale yellow color may also 
have come from Chalcedonicum, for Pro- 
fessor Waugh says there is a yellow variety 
of it. This yellow form, however, I have 
not yet found offered in any of the Old 
World catalogues. 


New Jersey. T. McApam. 


Improving Boiled Potatoes 


Potatoes Delmonico are made by mixing 
in a frying pan four good-sized boiled and 
finely hashed potatoes with one and a half 
gills cold milk, half gill cream, two salt- 
spoons salt, saltspoon white pepper, salt- 
spoon grated nutmeg. Cook ten minutes, 


stirring occasionally. Stir in tablespoon 


grated Parmesan cheese and transfer the 


whole into a gratin dish, sprinkling another 
tablespoon grated Parmesan cheese over 
the surface. Set in the oven to bake for 
six minutes. 


HE more carefully you 

of Ready Roofings the 

convinced of the great 
AMATITE. 


The average buyer sends to a few advertisers for 


ONE OF THE BELLEMEADE FARM BUILDINGS ROOFED WITH AMATITE 


samples, picks out one that looks tough, and sends 
in his order to the: nearest dealer. 


If the dealer doesn’t keep the kind selected, some 
other kind which he has is generally bought instead. 


_That is a good way to get a leaky roof. 


The careful buyer is more particular. He knows 
that any roofing will last for a little while without 
attention, but he wants to postpone the time and 
cost of renewal as long as pesulsice 


He is figuring next year’s cost as well as this 
year’s cost. He thinks of the money he _ will 
have to spend after a few years for a new roof if this 
one won’t last any longer. If he can get a better 
Toofing at equal cost that will last longer, he is so 
much the gainer. 


That kind of calculation is called thrift. The 


thrifty buyer sees important differences between 
AMATITE and the other roofings. 


The other roofings either require a coating with 
a special liquid every year or two, or periodical paint- 
ing. Right there is a future expense to be counted 
by the thrifty buyer. His judgment swings toward 
AMATITE, because it needs no painting either at 


A Roof that Really Protects 


study the subject 
more you will be 
superiority of 


the time it is laid or afterw ard. Once itis on you 
have no further bother or expense, 


Then again, AMATITE has wonderful dura- 
bility: — 

First, because it has a mineral surface. Doesn’t 
_ it seem reasonable to 
2 believe that a top 
2 covering of crushed 
4 stone will resist tie 
3 wear of storms better 
2 than a roofing witha 
: smooth or unpro- 
* tected surface ? 


Second, it con- 
tains solid layers of 
Coal Tar Pitch— 
_ the material which is 
; used by the best 
= engineers for water- 
proofing deep cel- 
lars, tunnels, ete. 
Doesn’t it seem 
reasonable to sup- 
pose that this offers 
better protection 
against water than 
materials which are 
never used for such 
severe service ? 


One more argu- Sy 
ment. Weight for g 
weight. AMA - 
TITE is the lowest 
in price of any 
mineral surfaced 
Ready Roofing. 


These, then, are 
some of the reasons 
why thrifty people buy AMATITE—It _ costs 
nothing to maintain, it has remarkable durability, 
and its first cost is very low. 


The experience of careful purchasers with 
AMATITE iis illustrated by the following letter 
from Bellemeade Farm: 


BELLEMEADE FARM 
BEDFORD, Mass. 
March 7, 1908. 
Gentlemen:—It is now nearly three years since we put 
your Amatite Roofing on our new 300-foot buildings. 
This roofing is now in its third winter and has gone 
through without a leak, and there is every indication that 
it will be good for many years. The buildings with this 
light, sparkling Roofing and the red trimmings as painted, 
are very attractive in appearance, and altogether we are 
much pleased with your Amatite Roofing. We are con- 
templating the construction of some further buildings for 
our Shetland ponies, and mean to use more of your 
Roofing. 
Yours Truly, S$. B. Erxiotr, M. D. 


Sample Free. 


There are more arguments for AMATITE than 
these. Our Booklet tells them. Sent with Free 
Sample for a postal to nearest office. 


AMATITE ON ANOTHER OF THE GREAT BELLEMEADE FARM BUILDINGS AT BEDFORD, MASS. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, London, Eng. 


New 


SYSTEM is adopted. 
Two-Pound Broilers 


in Eight Weeks 


are raised in a space of less than 
a square foot to the broiler with- 
out any loss, and the broilers are 
of the very best quality, bringing 
here three cents per pound above 
the highest market price. 


The New System Covers All Branches of 
the Work Necessary for Success 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. 
It tells how to geteggs that will hatch, how to hatch 
nearly every egg aia ow to raise nearly all the chicks 
hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to 
make everything necessary to run the business and at 
less than half the cost required to handle the poultry 
business in any other manner. There is nothing com- 
plicated about the work,and any man or woman that 
can handle a saw and a hammer can do the work, 


Our Six Months’ Old Pullets Are Laying at 
the Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green 
cut bone of any description is fed, and the food used is 
inexpensive as compared with food others are using. 

Our new book, the PHILO SYSTEM OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE POULTRY KEEPING, gives full par- 
ticulars regarding these wonderful discoveries with 
simple, easy-to-understand directions that are right to 
the point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing all 
branches of the work from start to finish, 


Don’t Let the Chickens Die in the Shell 


One ot our secrets of success is to save all the chick- 
ens that are fully developed at hatching time, whether 
they can crack the shell or not. Itis a simple trick, 
and believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians 
and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 
ten cents a dozen. 


Chickens Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with 
but little trouble and have a good supply any day in 
the year, winter or summer, It is just as impossible 
to geta large egg yield without green food as to 
keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves 2 Cents 
on Each Chicken 


No Jamp required. No danger of chill- 
ing, over-heating or burning up the 
Chickens as with brooders using 
lamps or any kind of fire. They 
also keep all lice off the chick- 
ens automatically or kill any 
that may be on when 


G. M. 


SPECIAL 


OFFER. placed in the brooder. 
Our book gives full 
COUPON plans aed ie right 


to make and use 

them. One can 
easily be made 

in an hour 
atacost 
of 25 to 
socents, 


American Poultry Advoeate, 
Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN:—I enclose herewith 
$1. in acceptance of your offer to send 
1.—PhiloSystem, 2.—One year’s subscrip- 
§ tion to Poultry Review, 3.—One year’s eub- 
8cription to the American Poultry Advocate 
all for $1.00, Please enter my subscription for 
the two periodicals and send me the bock at once. 


$200.22 
In Six [lonths From 20 Hens 


Three-pound white Orpington rooster, 10 weeks 
old, raised by the Philo System 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTION OFFER 


$] By special arrangement $] 


we are able to send you 


1.—The Philo System Book with night 


to use all plans. 


2.—One year’s subscription to Poultry 
Review—a monthly paper for 
utility breeders. 


3.—One year’s subscription to the 
American Poultry Advocate. 


Upon receipt of $1.00 you will get the book by return mail, 
and your subscriptions will start at once for both publications. 


American Poultry Advocate 


234 Hogan Block - - - Syracuse, N. Y. 


To the average poultry man that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have 
actually done a $500.00 poultry business with 20 hens on a comer in a city garden 30 feet wide 
by 40 feet long, we are simply stating facts. 

It would not be possible to get such returns by any o 


f the systems of poultry keeping recom- 
mended and practised by the American people; still it is an easy matter when the new PHILO 


The Philo System 


Is Unlike All Other 
Ways of Keeping 
Poultry 


and in many respects is just the 
reverse, accomplishing things in 
poultry work that have always 
been considered impossible, and 
gettingunheard-of results that are 
hard to believe without seeing. 
However, the facts remain the 
same; we can prove to you every 
word of the above statement. 


Hard to Believe the Results Accomplished 
by the Philo System 


VALLEY FALLS, N. era 5 ee 
It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira dur- 
ing August, during which time I saw the practical 
working of the Philo System of Poultry Keeping, and 
was surprised at the results accomplished in a small 
corner of acity yard, “ Bone is believing,” they say, 
and if I had not seen, it would have been hard to be- 
lieve that such results could have followed so small an 
outlay of space, time and money. 
(Rev.) W. W. COX. 


The Quality of the Large Flock Raised in 
a City Lot Is the Best Evidence. 


Your system of poultry keeping should appeal to all 
poultrymen. The advantages of your system are 
Bian and the quality of the large flock of poultry 
you have raised on your city lot is the best evidence 
of its success. EO. L. HARDING. 

Binghamton, N. Y, 


It Is Beyond Doubt the Best Thing of Its Kind 


P ABINGTON, MASS., Nov. 15, 1907. 
The Philo System Book received to-day. It is be- 
yond doubt the best thing of its kind that y have ever 
seen. There are one or two single items that I con- 
sider worth the full price of the book. I will begin to- 
morrow to remodel my plant to follow the lines laid 
down in your book as nearlyas possible, and next fallI 
hope to have the business reduced to yourexact methods 

to keep a flock of about 150 fowls. M.R.BOND. 


Is Anxious to Spread the Good News as 
Far as He Can 


” pores CREEK, PA., Nov. 25, 1907. 
I received the Philo System Book mailed to my 
home address, Beechtree, Pa. I am highly pleased 
with it, and am anxious to spread the good news as 
far asIcan. Jama preacher of the Gospel, engaged 
by the Baptist Ass’n to do evangelistic work. I am 
very much interested in the hen and will do allI can to 
help the fellow to know HOW, and to spread the good 

tidings received in the Philo System. 
(Rev.) F. B. WILLIAMS, 


COPY OF THE PHILO SYSTEM BOOK, ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO POULTRY REVIEW 
AND ONE _ YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, ALL FOR 


$1.00. 


THE WORLD’S WORK PRESS, NEW YORK 


SIGN THE ACCEPTANCE COUPON OPPOSITE AND MAIL TO-DAY WITH $1.00. 


AVIERIGAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 234 Hogan Block, Syracuse, i. Y. 


OCTOBER Special Double 


1908 Fall Planting Number 9 Ye 


25c 


$1.00 a Year 


Vol. VII. No. 3 FLOWER SEEDS, BULBS, TREES AND SHRUBS FOR PRESENT PLANTING 


COUNTRY LIFE DOUBLEDAY: PAGE -«& CO. THE WORLD’S 


IN AMERICA 133-137 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK WORK 


$200.22 


In Six Tlonths From 20 Hens 


To the average poultry man that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have 
actually done a $500.00 poultry business with 20 hens on a comer im a city garden 30 feet wide 
by 40 feet long, we are simply stating facts. 

It would not be possible to get such returns by any of the systems of poultry keeping recom- 
mended and practised by the American people; still it is an easy matter when the new PHILO 


SYSTEM is adopted. 
Two-Pound Broilers 


in Eight Weeks 


are raised in a space of less than 
a square foot to the broiler with- 
out any loss, and the broilers are 
of the very best quality, bringing 
here three cents per pound above 
the highest market price. 


The New System Covers All Branches of 
the Work Necessary for Success 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. 
It tells how to geteggs that will hatch, how to hatch 
nearly every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks 
hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to 
make everything necessary to run the business and at 
less than half the cost required to handle the poultry 
business in any other manner. There is nothing com- 
plicated about the work,and any man or woman that 
can handle a saw and a hammer can do the work. 


Our Six Months’ Old Pullets Are Laying at 
the Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green 
cut bone of any description is fed, and the food used is 
inexpensive as compared with food others are pent 

Our new book, the PHILO SYSTEM OF PRO- 
GRESSIVE POULTRY KEEPING, gives full par- 
ticulars regarding these wonderful discoveries with 
simple, easy-to-understand directions that are right to 
the point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing all 
branches of the work from start to finish. 


Don’t Let the Chickens Die in the Shell 


One ot our secrets of success is to save all the chick- 
ens that are fully developed at hatching time, whether 
they can crack the shell or not. Itis a simple trick, 
and believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians 
and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 
ten cents a dozen. 


Chickens Feed at 15 Cents a Bushel 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with 
but little trouble and have a good supply any day in 
the year, winter or summer. It is just as impossible 
to get a large ead yield without green food as to 
keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves 2 Cents 
on Each Chicken 


No lamp required, No danger of chill- 

ing, over-heating or burning up the 

Chickens as with brooders using 

lamps or any kind of fire. They 

G. M. . also keep all lice off the chick- 


Three-pound white Orpington rooster, 10 weeks 
old, raised by the Philo System 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTION OFFER 


$ 1 By special arrangement $ 1 


we are able to send you 


1.—The Philo System Book with right 


to use all plans. 


2.—One year’s subscription to Poultry 
Review—a monthly paper for 
utility breeders. 


The Philo System 


Is Unlike All Other 
Ways of Keeping 
Poultry 


and in many respects is just the 
reverse, accomplishing things in 
poultry work that have always 


_ been considered impossible, and 


getting unheard-of results that are 
hard to believe without seeing. 
However, the facts remain the 
same; we can prove to you every 
word of the above statement. 


Hard to Believe the Results Accomplished 
by the Philo System 


VALLEY FALLS, N. Y., Sept. 5, 190K 

It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira dur- 
ing August, during which time I saw the practical 
working of the Philo System of Poultry Keeping, and 
was surprised at the results accomplished in a small 
corner of a city yard. “Seeing is believing,” they say, 
and if I had not seen, it would have been hard to be- 
lieve that such results could have followed so small an 
outlay of space, time and money. 

(Rev.) W. W. COX. 


The Quality of the Large Flock Raised in 
a City Lot Is the Best Evidence. 


Your system of poultry keeping should appeal to all 
poultrymen. The advantages of your system are 
many, and the quality of the large flock of poultry 
you have raised on your city lot is the best evidence 
of its success. GEO. L. HARDING. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


It Is Beyond Doubt the Best Thing of Its Kind 


3 ABINGTON, MASS., Nov. 15, 1907. 
The Philo System Book received to-day. It is be- 
yond doubt the best thing of its kind that y have ever 
seen. There are one or two single items that I con- 
sider worth the full price of the book. I will begin to- 
morrow to remodel my plant to follow the lines laid 
down in your book as nearly as possible, and next fall 
hope to have the business reduced to yourexact methods 

to keep a flock of about 150 fowls. M.R.BOND. 


Is Anxious to Spread the Good News as 


’ oka 
eerie ens automatically or kill any 3.—One year’s subscription to the 
at may be on when : 
OFFER placed in the brooder. American Poultry Advocate. ol 
Our book gives full ot of $1.00 FT bs Shale 1 I received the Philo System Book mailed to my 
COUPON plans and the right Upon Ree of $1. tT will get the fant pyactan mail, home address, Beechtree, Pa. I am highly pleased 
i aS to make and use and your subscriptions will start at once for both publications. with it, and am anxious to spread the good news as 
Hoeavi Blocks Berea Y them, One can farasIcan. Jama preacher of the Gospel, engaged 
eae aa i aanecave es easily be made 6 by the Baptist Ass’n to do evangelistic work. I am 
pe ee pee nea in an hour Am erican Poultry Advocate very much interested in the hen and will do allI can to 
1 "Philo Syaten\ 2!" One yaar none ata cost H Block. Ss N help the fellow to know HOW, and to spread the good 
tion to Poultry Review, 3.—One year’s eub- of 2 5 to 236 Hogan 2 3 Ec E yracuse, N. Y. tidings received in the Philo System. 
scription to the American Poultry Advocate 50 cents. ; (Rev.) Tay, 1835 WILLIAMS. 
all for $1.00. Please enter my subscription for 
the two periodicals and send me the book at once, 


COPY OF THE PHILO SYSTEM BOOK, ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO POULTRY REVIEW 


AND ONE_YEAR’S| SUBSCRIPTION TO THE AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, ALL FOR 
$1.00. SIGN THE ACCEPTANCE COUPON OPPOSITE AND MAIL TO-DAY WITH $1.00. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 236 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Far as He Can 
ACOB’S CREEK, PA., Nov. 25, 1907. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


If a problem grows in your garden, wrile 103 
to the Readers’ Service for assistance 


~FLOWERS FOR WINTER 


In winter flowers are a source of daily interest, growing pleasure, and FINAL 
gladness and joy. From the moment the bulb is buried in its little dark bed to the 
day when the green shoots appear, gradually rising—buds swelling, foliage unfolding 
until a crowning glory of perfect beauty in brilliant colors. Flowers are rays of sun- 
shine in darkest winter days. Flowers—greeting us with their delicious perfume. 
Flowers—decorating our rooms and dining table. 
convalescent, breathing hopes of spring. 


OcroseER, 1908 


Flowers—cheering the sick and 
Flowers—educating our children at home, 


the tiny tots watching the process of evolution from small shoot to gorgeous blossom 
with eager cunosity. Herewith is a selection of bulbs which are EASIEST of 


cultivation and promise the BEST and surest success for winter flowers. 


50 BULBS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


*4 Hyacinths (Holland), white, rose, red, blue. 
OUR DOLLAR COLLECTION OF HARDY LILIES 4 French or Roman Hyacinths, white and rose. 
“READY in October. 


1 Lil. Candidum, St. Joseph’s Lily, pure white. 
1 Pure white Trumpet Lily. 
1 Lil. Auratum (Golden Queen), white with golden rays. 
1 Lil. Rubrum or Roseum, white and rosy spots. 
1 Lil. Tenuifolium (Coral Lily), fiery scarlet. 
1 Lil. Superbum, the GRANDEST Tiger Lily, orange with dark spots. 
1 Lil. Washingtonianum, white turning to soft rose and lilac. 
1 Lil. Elegans Incomparabile, rich oxblood color. 
Half of any collection for 60 cents postpaid. 


*4 Paper white Narcissus, immense clusters of flowers. 
*4 Golden Trumpet Narcissus. 
2 Cyclamen Giant, pure white and crimson. 
10 Freesias, pure white and yellow, the most delicious fragrance. 
6 Crocus, dainty, all colors. 
12 Oxalis, white, rose, lavender, yellow. 
2 Calla, Mysterious Lily of the Nile, white with gold stamen. 
1 Byzantine Wonder Lily Rose. 
*1] Chinese Sacred Lily. 
Those designated with a * can be grown in water. 
One-quarter Collection for 35 cents postpaid. 7 
We send only LARGE bulbs, SURE to flower first season. DIRECTIONS will be sent with every collection. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. IT IS FREE 


H. H. Berger G Co., 70 Warren St, New York 


H. H. 

Berger 

& Co., 70 

Warren St. 
New York: 

Enclosed find $1.00, 

Sor which please send 

me your $1.00 Collection 

of Bulbs or Lilies.* 


A “Bumper Crop” 
of Nursery Products 


This season has been the most favorable in the history of our business 
for the production of our stock. Everything you need to make your grounds 


attractive, we sell. 
jece Ready for immediate planting; a large quantity in 
Strawberries * all the finest and most profitable varieties. A special 
list will be mailed by request. Order at once and avoid disappointment. 
saee Of all Hardy Flowering Plants, these have gained and 
Paeonias: are holding popular favor more than any other outdoor 


flower. Blooming in the early Spring, the roots should be planted in 
September. Ask for our special list of varieties. 


ES 


B 


OUR BULB CATALOGUE, 


° - have become a garden necessity. 
Evergreens and Conifers: Every lawn, even of highly de- 


veloped beauty can become more beautiful by their proper use. Consult 
our LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT. 
Rhododendrons, Hardy Eng- 
Nurseries; plants in all sizes 


lish Hybrids and Maximum : and color known to this class 


of large leaved Evergreen Flowering Shrubs. Come and see them. 
We can supply the native Rhododendron Maximum and Kalmia in 
ear load lots. 


Of these many thousands are 
perfectly acclimated in our 


handsomely illustrated, with full and 
reliable cultural directions, and containing 
the largest assortment of high-class Bulbs 
in America, is now ready and will be 


- Never in the history of the Nursery business has such a 
Boxwood °* magnificent collection of Boxwood been offered to lovers 
of beautiful plants. Wehave thousands of plants in every shape and form. 

- Our collection of hundreds of specimens are well 

Bay Trees: known, having been admired by thousands of visitors 


from all parts of the country. 
Bulbs « Weimport many tons of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus and other 
* kinds from Holland, also quantities of Japanese, French and 
English Bulbs. Our AUTUMN BULB CATALOG will be mailed on 
application. 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog 25 


mailed free on application. A postal is 


sufficient. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay Street through to 38 Park Place 


Visit our Nurseries 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1802 
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What is a fair rental for a given 
properly? Ask the Readers’ Service 


THE GARDEN 


The first series of low-priced practical hand books 
on home gardening that has appeared in America 


The Garden Library 


Volumes may be purchased separately 


Roses 
By 

MANY EXPERTS 

The only recent 
book on this most 
popular of all 
flowers which deals 
directly with Amer- 
ican practice both 
out doors and un- 
der glass in all 
sections of the 
country. 


Ferns 
By 

G. A. WOOLSON 

The contribution 
of a nature student 
who has_ success- 
fully solved the 
problem of grow- 
ing the beautiful 
native ferns of our 
eastern woods, with 
tables of the puz- 
zling fern names. 


Lawns 


By 
LEONARD BARRON 


Devoted 


sively to the actual 


exclu- 


making and after 
of 


small or large or- 


management 


namental grass 
plots, with formulz 
for seed mixtures 
for special soils 
and sites. 


Daffodils— 


Narcissus 
By 
A. M. KIRBY 

All that is really 
worth while about 
these most popular 
of spring bulbs 
written from the 
standpoint of 
American condi- 
tions by the fore- 
most authority. 


Water- Lilies 


By 

HENRI HUS and 

HENRY S. CONARD 

A practical gar- 
den knowledge of 
the best water-lilies 
and other aquatics, 
by America’s great 
authority on the 
family. With cul- 
tural details, mak- 
ing of ponds, and 
facts about success- 
ful management. 


Each volume practical and complete, beautifully illustrated, net, $1.10 (postage 8 cents) 
Other volumes in preparation 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


BY GEORGE DYRE ELDRIDGE 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YorK. 


THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


In the Potter’s House 


NOVEL of natural human passions in a primitive 
community, marked chiefly by the dramatic 
clashes of three men of different temperament, all of 


whom love the same woman. 


$1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., 133 East 16th St., NEw YorK CITY 
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Winter Bloom in the South 


HE on this peninsula, near the mouth 

of the Patuxent River, near Chesapeake 
Bay, quite a number of shrubs which are of 
a tender nature seem to thrive. I have 
never seen winter temperature go very 
low, the reason for which may be partly 
explained by the latitude (we are about . 
sixty-five miles southeast of Washington, 
D. C.), but it may be caused more by 
the large bodies of salt water in the imme- 
diate vicinity and the only slight elevation 
of the land above tidewater. 

It is delightful to be able to step out 
of doors in wintertime and find various 
shrubs in bloom, some of them sweet- 
scented, such as the Lomicera Standish 
and Calycanthus precox, often called 
Chimonanthus fragrans. These, however, 
would probably be called hardy. They and 
the plants mentioned later will usually bloom 
here in winter, but if the season is severe 
they may possibly be delayed till spring. 
The Calycanthus is prone to begin its 
blooming period some time in December 
and continue to bloom through the 
month of January; it is a beautiful sight 
when covered with fragrant yellow blossoms, 
readily detected at some distance. It blooms 
on the leafless branches. Lonicera Stan- 
disht blooms while almost denuded of leaves, 
but that shrub appears to be somewhat of 
a semi-evergreen and some few leaves may 
be found near its base. The Jasminum 
nudiflorum (as its name would indicate) 
and the Jasminum fruticans open their 
beautiful flowers on the nude branches, 
and are a glorious sight in winter when 
in bloom. 

The foregoing are of a semi-upright nature 
and partake somewhat of the characteristics 
of a vine, but of all the winter bloomers I 
can imagine none more interesting than the 
laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus), a beautiful 
broad-leaved evergreen shrub with its 
many bunches of highly onamental buds 
which burst into attractive white flowers by 
degrees. 

It is an indefatigable bloomer, starting to 
flower about the first part of August and 
blooming more or less till about the middle 
of the following April. A prominent Wash- 
ington horticulturist told me that he 
thought I could not make it flower here; 
but I have! Still, I do not know of any 
other place, outside of St. Mary’s County, 
Md., in the same latitude, where the laurus- 
tinus has flowered when treated otherwise 
than as a greenhouse shrub. 

St. Mary’s Co., Md. A, L. Hopcpon, 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 


Everything for 
the Hardy Garden 


A book which tells the whole 
story—what you want to plant for 
a continuous mass of bloom from 
early spring until late fall—how 
and where to plant them—the 
proper preparation of soil and care 
of plants to get the best results the 
first season. 


Now is the time to plant. Send 
for this book today. Stock is 


ready for immediate shipment. 


Collection A. 50 best selected, 
strong plants—Iris, Phlox, Lark- 
spurs, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, As- 
ters, etc., $5.00. — 

Collection B. 100 best selected, 
strong plants—Peonies, Iris, Phlox, 
Larkspurs, Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, 
Asters, Pyrethrums, Veronicas, 
etc., $10.00. 


EASTERN NURSERIES 


JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


For Big and Quick Profits 
Small Capital to Start 
A Safe Business 
Iam the largest grower in America, 


Grow Mushrooms 


Ten years’ experience enables me to 
give practical instruction in the bus- 
iness worth many dollars to you. No 
matter what your occupation is or 
where you are located, here is an 
opportunity to acquire a thorough 


knowledge of this paying business. 


Send a ria Book giving particulars and information, how 
to start, cost, etc. 


Address 
JACKSON MUSHROOM FAR™M 


A $35.00 IN AWEEK c 
WB earned by one woman with her yard and WW 
S garden flowers, $5.00 to $25.00 a week = 
can be easily earned with flowers by any 
one living within 20 miles of a city market. 


Let Me Teach You * 


from my 20 years’ profitable experience. My flower garden 
earns aS much mioney as many acres ot my husband’s farm. 

Fora2c stamp I will gladly send full particulars of my plan 
for helping you. Write today! Begin this fall to learn how! 


. MRS. A. FACKLER, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dept. 1, Hill Sta. ¥ 


3243 N. Western Avenne, Chieago, Illinois 
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Ie joy, 
OTs Fruit 
of 
Your Labor 


anes 

“=e Get an Orchard or farm of your 
own in Washington along the new 
line to the Pacific Coast. 


Unirrigated lands there now sell at $15 to $50 
per acre. Irrigated fruit or farming lands at 
$100 per acre and upwards. In 1907 hundreds of Washing- 
ton orchards brought from $500 to $600 per acre. Wheat 
averaged 25 bushels per acre. Other crops also did well. 
Convenient markets are assured by the Pacific Coast Exten- 
tion of the 


Chicago 
Milwaukee @ St. 


Railway 


Paul 


Apples, peaches, plums, apricots and all small fruits grow well in the country along this new line in Washing- 
ton, and bring excellent returns. Whitman, Adams and Douglas counties alone produce 20,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually. Oats, rye, barley, alfalfa and timothy hay are also produced in abundance. 


Are you interested in this new country? If so, write either of the undersigned, asking specific questions, 


and reply will be made by return mail. 
Washington Folder Free on Request. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, 
Immigration Agent 
348 Marquette Bldg... CHICAGO 


F. A. MILLER. 
General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 


EVERGREENS. 


Largest stock in America, 
including 
Colorado Blue Spruce and 
Douglas Spruce of Colorado. 
Also Ornamental Shade 
and Forest Trees. 


R. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
Waukegan, III. 


.CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION “CUTAWAY” HARROW 


WITH EXTENSION HEAD is made especially for Orchard work. 
It will increase your crops 25 to 50 per cent. This machine will 
cut from 28 to 30acres, or will double-cut 15 acres inaday. Itis 
drawn by two medium horses. It will move 15,000 tons 

of earth one foot in a day, and can be set to move the 
earth but little, or at so great an angle as to move all 
the earth one foot. Runs true in line of draft and keeps 
the surface true. 


A practical manual 


The COUNTRY HOUSE 


By CHAS. EDW. HOOPER 


This volume is absolutely invaluable to everyone with a country place. It 
covers every branch of the subject in detail and treats of the garden and 
its furnishings in connection with the dwelling. 


380 Illustrations $3.30 postpaid 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East Sixtcenth Street, NEW YORK 


CLARKS 
Allother disk harrows have to run in half lap. 
The Jointed Pole takes all the weight off the | 


horses’ necks, and keeps their heels away from the disks. 


We make 120 sizes and styles of Disk Harrows. 
fully warranted, Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send to-day for FREE Booklet with full particulars. 
CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 902 Main Street, 


Every machine 


DOUBLE 
ACTION HARROW 


HIGGANUM, CONN. 
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A Few Words from You 


will put money in your pocket any day 
you want---here’s how: 


People want The Garden Magazine to 
help them along the cheerful road---you 
know how it 1s yourself. Pick out the 
things you specially like in this issue 
and show them to a friend who enjoys 
the same things you do. Maybe the 
first one won’t want [he Garden Maga- 
zine himself but the second or third 
will---1f our own experience goes for 
anything. 


The probability is that you will get two 
orders out of every five folks you will 
see. We will pay you 70c for every 
two yearly orders you send us---don’t 
send less than two the first time; we'll 
take as many more as you wish. 


Meantime, write to the Circulation 
Department, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York City, and get our snaciel 
salary offer and full information---as 
well as some practical help and hints. 


HIS PRACTICAL LITTLE HAND- 
Care of peo’ 


tells everything worth knowing on the sub- 


Automobiles ject, and is absolutely non-technical. The author 
h 


as drawn upon many years of observation and 


By BURT J. PARIS personal experience. 
At all Bookstores, $1.00, net, postage 4 cents or 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers 
133 East 16th Street NEW YORK 


Ingredients of Fertilizers 


HHREE substances must enter into any 
complete fertilizer: (x) Nitrogen, 
which forces quick, succulent growth, and 
is therefore valuable for vegetable crops; 
(2) Potash, which gives rich flavor, and should 
never be omitted by the home gardener; 
(3) Phosphoric acid, which makes the fibre 
of the plant, and is necessary in all crops that 
are to endure over the season. High grade 
fertilizers have these elements in the follow- 
ing proportions: Nitrogen, 10 to 14 per cent.; 
potash, 40 to 50 per cent.; phosphoric acid, 
20 per cent. 

When buying a brand, look only at the 
figures referring to these three items — all 
others are reiterations and of no service 
whatever. 

The ideal all-round fertilizer for lasting 
effect is one having the ratio of nitrogen, 2; 
phosphoric acid, 4; potash, 5. This can be 
modified according to one’s desires and the 
crop to be grown. For instance, in the early 
spring, for growing spinach, nitrate of soda, 
which gives nitrogen only, is perfectly 
satisfactory on most soils, so that there would 
be no need of giving extra potash or phos- 
phoric acid. 

New York. Eee Mens: 


Ronee eee in Good Con- 
dition. 


Peete grown on a window sill will very 
often become one-sided, the leaves all 


‘turning toward the light. If the pot is 


twisted every day so that a different side 
of the plant faces the sun, the leaves and 
flowers will stand erect, and the plant will 
not become ungainly. When watering, 
do not moisten the top soil only, but give 
the plant a thorough soaking, and if occas- 
ionally a little ammonia is added to the 
water—just a few drops—the results will be 
surprising. Never allow the earth in the flower 
pot to become thoroughly dry and caked. 
NewYork. G. S. Jones. 
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New England Gardens 
Beautiful in Design—Abundant in Bioom 
Wefurnish complete gardens of every description 
Rose Gardens Perennial Gardens 
Formal Gardens Old-Fastioned Gardens 
Gardens that bloom from April to November 


nee 


Do You Know That You} 
Can Shade Your Porch 


Next Summer 


by Norway maples 24 feet high and 12 
feet spread planted in October> The 
price is $35.00 packed on cars for safe 
shipment 500 miles. Three trees will 
make a shady nook for the children’s 
playground. 


Send for our new catalog which 


is a richly illustrated pamphlet on how 
Expert advice on all questions pertaining to 
Orchard, Garden and Landscape Planting. Tell 
us what you want. We can help you. Don’t 
fail to get our New Illustrated Catalog. Mailed 
Free. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES, INC. 
BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Norway Maples, 4 to 6 in. diam. planted 12 to as to obtain seclusion. 


25 ft. apart for perfect development. 


ISAAC HICKS & SON, Nurserymen, Scientific Treemovers 


WESTBURY STATION, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


3 : ” Iimenized =o) Lie Bae 

lud 66 G pulverize 
“Puck of Pook’s Hill” Bet carne Five Nations” N atu ra | uan 0, MANURE can be 
Meee one, cap aaiees ante eee applied with profit in the fall on any and all crops, includ- 


“The Brushwood Boy” etc., etc. 
are published by 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133-137 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory Information about the selection or one o oe 


poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 
dress INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, Tur Garpen Macazine, 133 East 16th Street, New York. 


ors OF EGGS Do You Know Dito? 


If you feed green bone fresh cut. Its egg pro- 
ducing value is four times that of grain. Eggs more 
fertile, chicks more vigorous, broilers earlicr, fowls 


ing grass plots. Price for 100 lb. bag $2.50, delivered 
your station. Larger quantities on application. 


NATURAL GUANO COMPANY AURORA, ILL. 


Large English Berkshires 


Size, with quality and early maturity 


We have never bred a cross animal 
mor have we ever liad a sow molest her 
pigs. Our sows are prolific and tractable 

Breeding herd of 150 to select from. 

Both English and American breeding 
and only the most desirable strains 
Write us your wants. We willbe please 
to describe stock and furnish pedivree, 
whether you are ready to buy or not. 


H.C.&H.B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y. 8 


All the poultry world knows him for his 


heavier, profits larger. 


MANN’S 8s! BONE CUTTER || White Wyandottes 


makes bone cutting simple, easy and rapid. Cuts all bone with 


adhering meat and gristle. Never clogs. 10 Days Free Trial. 5 ave layin 
No money in advance. Don’t buy a cutter without first trying it. are famous the world over; they have laying 


Cat’lg free. records and breeding records, are proven by 


Scottish Terriers F. W. MANN CO. Box 325, Milford, Mass. the wonderful showing records made all over 
the country in his customers hands and in his 
. 


own at New York and Boston. Send four cents 
(He 


i in st f. Ti and information. 
Best for children’s pets. in stamps for prices 
fr 


NEWCASTLE KENNELS ARTHUR G. DUSTON 


Brookline, Mass. Box 828 South Framingham, Mass. 
JERSEY REDS GET HEAVY FAST 


[Tv S “Pounds that count.” Buy Jersey Red Pigs—the rapid 
at small cost with BrOwery: ovens: Wizcrous: small -boned, long- ppodied: ance 
months pigs often dress 350 lbs uy a pair now e 
, WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS | | profits. "Send to-day for FREE. Catalog. | THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 
ees From:1to40H.P. Also Bone Cutters A. J. COLLINS Box T Moorestown, N. J. 
HE} .\hand and power, for the poultrymen ; that make a horse Wheeze, Roar, have Thick 
grit and shell mills, farm feed mills, Wind or Chokedown, can be removed with 


family grist mills, scrap cake mills. 
MAKE HENS LAY 


Offered as companions. Not | —— 
] given to fighting or roaming— 


= Send for our catalog 
WILSON BROS., Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 


Mated pair If your hens are not through moulting, hurry them along db “St 5 
billing or S UAB BOOK with “Vigor” Beef Scrap and Egg Foods and they will start ad guy Bunch on SE Bena “on 
Pere FREE laying before cold weather comes: AAR Re A Ss TIAMIRECONES aidihore cence at worken7 in 
to <quabs" Send for our handsome 1908 Free Book, Write for my free illustrated Poultry G weet I Kind t Stops lameness; cures Puffs, Swellings, & 
in 4 telling how to make money breeding squabs. describes various standard poultry foods and all kinds of f | oe pices, Old Sores, Varicosities, 
Mveeks We were first; our birds are largest and necessary supplies. Let me help you solve ere Poultry, BEM TEER CE AUSaFelremedyito 


outsell all others. Our methods are 


widely copied. Plymouth Rock Squab 
: Co., 151 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


problems. STOKES’ SEED STOR 


Dept. W, 219 Market Street. Beattie use. $2.00 per bottle, at dealers or delivered. Book 3-D free. 
Pp > @ , 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 152 Monmouth S8t., Springfield, Mass, 
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A PROGRESSIVE DEPARTMENT 


Some years ago we began a department for 
encouraging people to act as our representa- 
tives in securing subscriptions for Doubleday, 
Page & Company’s magazines. The results 
of all this work are now beginning to show in 
a fine way. Here are three stories: 

I. There is an eighty-four year old lady out 
in Kansas (she doesn’t mind our telling tales 
out of school), who has been a very large factor 
in her community for many years. She began 
to take a few magazine subscriptions and now 
has a large business that is all cash down. She 
has simply made use of her knowledge of people 
to get subscriptions. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER- 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE t* COMPANY; NEW YORK 
4 WILLIAM HEINEMANN: LONDON - 5 z y 
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Cover of October Number 


II. A woman in Orange, New Jersey, picked 
up over four hundred yearly subscriptions for 
one of our magazines in two months and it 
was her first attempt! She selected her people 
—that was the whole secret of her success. 
As she smilingly says: “The magazine sells 
itself if I just show it to the right people.” 
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‘To business that we love we rise. betime 
And go to’t with delight..—A xtouy and Cleopatra 


III. Not long ago a young man came in to 
see us and get information as to how to 
begin work. He is now, after a few months 
experience, supporting his family from this 
work alone. 

It isn’t hard to go in business for yourself. 
The first plunge, perhaps, looks difficult, but 
it is easier than one thinks. If you will write 
us, we will gladly send detailed information and 
a copy of some useful “Hints.” You will be 
interested in them for yourself, maybe, or for 
someone you want to help. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S REMINISCENCES 


This month we begin in The World’s Work, 
the publication of the most important magazine} 
serial that has been offered for many years. ' 
There will be at least six parts, and there is 
not a dull line in any of them. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s story concerns a life that has been full 
of wonderful incidents. It has the’ saving 
grace of humor, and is told in the simple and 
straightforward manner of one who has real 
things to say. The first chapter will include 
these subjects: 

The Reason for Preparing the Reminiscences. 

The Standard Oil Company. 

The Facts about the “Oppression” Stories. 

How the Business Has Been and Is Conducted. 

The Modern Corporation; Its Regulation and Future. 

The Opportunities of To-day, as compared with those of 
a generation ago. : 

The American Business Man. 

The Story of Neighbor Foley. 

The Principles of Business Conduct. 

Knowing the Facts of a Business. 

The Trite and the Obvious — and how often overlooked. 

The Responsibilities of the Business Man. 


THE BUILDING MANUAL— COUNTRY LIFE IN 
AMERICA 

Color photography has actually come. Our 
photographic expert is making color plates in 
the open every week, and one of them is repro- 
duced in the October issue of Country Lije in 
America. 

So far as we know this is the first instance 
of the use of this process as an actual illustration 
—to illustrate —not merely a specimen of 
color photography. 

The Annual Building Number is full of real 
building information. As we have said before, 
a person who is intending to build can probably 
get ideas to save hundreds if not thousands of 
dollars by studying this manual of building 
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information.. ‘The most important feature is 
the subject of economical building. 

‘Now is the time to build statistics indicate. 
If you contemplate building a home much 
money can be saved by doing it now, when 
labor and material are from 10 to 30 per cent. 
cheaper than they were a year ago. ‘The cost 
of building in practically every section of the . 
country has not been so low for several years 
as it is to-day and this is one of the facts that 
will be strongly put forth in the Annual Building 
Manual of Country Lije in America — the 
October number. 
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DouBLEDAY, PacE & Company, 
New York City, 
Circulation Department. 
Please send me information concerning 
acting as your representative in securing sub- 
scriptions for your magazines. 


Addressi.. oss2ect Ae ee eee Giseeaage 
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“THE COLUMBIA COLLECTION OF QUALITY BULBS 


FIVE HUNDRED BULBS FOR. $5.00 


The following collection of bulbs contains exclusively the most showy and easily cultivated varieties (all selected, first size and well ripened bulbs) part of which can be potted 
for the conservatory or window, and the balance may be planted in the garden or border for early spring flowers, and they will insure the finest possible display: 


8 Easter Lilies ¥ 4 Sacred Narcissus* 24 Double Tulips mixed 24 Chionodoxa (‘‘Glory of the Snow’’) 24 Spanish Iris 
12 Dutch Double Hyacinths in three colors 12 Double Yellow Daffodils 24 Single Tulips mixed 50 Snowdrops 12 Ixias* 
12 Dutch Single Hyacinths in three colors 12 Single Red Tulips 50 Yellow Crocus 24 Anemones 12 Oxalis Buttercup* 
12 Paper White Narcissus* 12 Single White Tulips 50 Blue Crocus 24 Sweetscented Jonquils 4 Calla Lilies* 
12 Pheasant Eye Narcissus 12 Single Yellow Tulips 50 White Crocus 20 Freesias* 
Or we will supply one-half of this splendid collection, 250 bulbs, for $2.75, or one-quarter, 125 bulbs for $1.50. 


Our distinctive, instructive and suggestive Fall Bulb Catalogue, containing a most comprehensive collection of Fall Bulbs with full descriptions and cultural directions, and illustrated with nearly 


too photo-engravings from life, mailed free. 
342 West 14th Street tN GLON, “Scedemon NEW YORK CITY 


Those varieties marked with a * for indoors only—if required we will substitute bulbs for outdoor cultivation, 
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How can you expect your piano to look as well as it should if you never wash it? 


Wash it? Yes, wash it. 


Dusting is not sufficient, —The woodwork needs to be gone over thoroughly, at least 
once a month; and the keys should receive attention every week—oftener, if you live in a city. 
TO CLEAN THE WOODWORK: Dissolve a quarter of a cake of Ivory Soap, shaved fine, 


in a pint of boiling water. When lukewarm, apply with a soft cloth. Rinse with cold water, 
which should be applied with another soft cloth. Rub dry with a chamois. 


TO CLEAN THE KEYS: Dip a clean cloth of some soft material into a bowl of tepid 
water. Wring it almost dry. Rub the cloth on a cake of Ivory Soap. Wipe dirt off the keys. 
Polish with a chamois or a clean, soft cloth. 


For every purpose that involves the use of a better-than-ordinary soap, Ivory Soap is 
unequalled. It contains no “free” alkali, no harmful ingredient of any kind. It is pure 
soap; and nothing else. 


Ivory Soap . 2 « « 994360 Per Cent. Pure. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 


generally taken as a standard. Allow six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


Plant Your Garden Now 


gi eke are at least three good reasons 
why you should do fall planting: 

1. There is plenty of time now. 

2. Nearly a year is gained. 

3. No time in the spring. 

There is only one thing to remember: do 
the planting so as to take advantage of the 
late fall rains. 

Remember that transplanting anything 
causes some injury, and the remedy is an 
encouragement of root growth. Early fall 
planting as soon as the leaves begin to ripen 
is more likely to be successful than late 
spring planting. The chances are 90 per 
cent. in favor of the present time. 

Do not delay in planting bulbs. Get 
your supplies early and pot up at once all 
that are wanted for winter flowering. Light 
rich compost will do for all. Just cover 
the tops of hyacinths. Tulips and narcissus 
should be an inch below. The Cape bulbs, 
ixias, sparaxis, etc., are worth trying; they are 
not so showy as the Dutch bulbs. They must 
be kept rather dry and in a cool, light place. 

Plant hyacinths before frost comes; they 
will not stand the frost. Other Dutch bulbs 
may be delayed. Do not omit this oppor- 
tunity of planning and planting the her- 
baceous border. ‘This is the best time of 
year for the work. ‘Transplanting and 
remaking of shrubberies is best done now 
because you can see what things you want 
to modify. Begin as soon as the leaves 
mature and you can continue planting as 
long as the ground keeps open. ‘There is 
no difference between fall planting and spring 
planting except that you do not see the 
growth above ground, but the roots need 
just as much care. Expose them as little 
as possible and give them water. 

The only exceptions to the advantage of 
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fall planting are in the extreme north where 
cold weather supervenes too soon, or in the 
arid western regions where the air is so dry 
that the plant is dried out before the roots 
can supply the demands of moisture. In 
all other sections, however, it is a wise 
insurance. Mulch heavily after planting. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 


Just give a little thought over the results 
of your garden this year. Have there been 
any gaps in the succession? Now that the 
harvest season is about ended you will be 


able to recall what has happened. Perhaps _ 


there are some varieties not quite good 
enough. Better decide now to discard them 
and order new trees for immediate planting. 
If the condemned trees are vigorous and 
healthy, cut them back and graft them in 
the spring. Always plan to have a little 
more fruit than you really want. 

Burn over the strawberry beds and the 
asparagus patch. If the land is_ sour, 
remember lime will correct it. The recom- 
mended ratio is 1,000 lbs. of fresh air slaked 
lime per acre of ground. Spread on as a 
top dressing any time during October or 
November. Coast land is _ particularly 
benefited by lime and even if the soil is not 
sour, but has been heavily manured for 
years, you will be surprised at its increased 
fertility next spring. 

If the wood on the grape vines remains 
green at the end of the month, you can help 
things along by vigorously shaking the 
trellises and knocking off the leaves to let 
in more sun. 

See that the fruit picking was a perfect 
job. Do not leave a single specimen on 
the trees, good or bad. The good ones you 
want for use; the bad ones mray spread 
disease if they are not removed. 

One caution about transplanting. Do not 
transplant too deeply. There are but few 
trees that can stand it. The best way is to 
lay a rod across the hole when setting the 
trees and so ascertain exactly where the fill 
will reach. Never plant more than one- 
inch deeper than it was. 

If you have any fruit trees in pots, look 
over them during this month preparatory to 
beginning growth in November. Repot them 
at the end of the month. This is necessary 
even if they go back into the same pots. Re- 
duce the old ball and fill in with new rich soil. 


VEGETABLES 


Transplant lettuce into coldframes at the 
beginning of the month and make your plans 
for salads until February. Full grown plants 
in the garden can be lifted just before heavy 
frost with a good ball of roots and will keep 


three or four weeks in the cellar. See that 
they are quite dry when moved. 

Any backward crops can be pushed along 
by sheltering with sash. Merely tilt them 
on boards laid up so that they are a few 
inches above the plants and put a covering 
on the cold side. The mere covering, 
however, will help on spinach, lettuce, etc. 

Any corn stalks that are caught by the 
frost still bearing ears should be cut and put 
inashock. The ears will develop better than 
if pulled off. 

Begin to earth up celery about the middle of 
the month. The results are better when the 
landing is done by degrees. Give liquid ma- 
nure to backward crops before pulling the soil 
up. Avoid rust by handling in dry weather. 

No need to hurry over storing the celery. 
It does not mind a little frost. Besides if a 
warm spell comes after it is put into storage, 
rot quickly ensues. 

Take the squash into the corn crib, and 
remember that frost is ruination. 

Protect any globe artichokes before frost 
sets in. After the first touch trim the leaves 
and cover with ashes. 

Make new asparagus beds. Deep plow 
and cultivate the soil and turn in an 
abundance of manure and ground bone. 
If you do the work properly, you can cut 
asparagus for the next quarter century. 


IN THE GREENHOUSE 


There is no more beautiful flower than the 
nerine. Try a few bulbs this year. Potted 
now they will flower next October, although 
some of them will give blooms this year. 
Keep them growing ina cool place all winter 
and let them rest dried offin summer. Keep 
in small pots and feed well. 

Spread tobacco stems around the plants in 
the greenhouse in order to keep down green fly. 

After the middle of October violets may 
be put into coldframes for flowers in winter. 

If you are growing carnations put the first 
support on during this month. 

Chrysanthemums will need close watching 
from now on because of the likelihood of a 
cold night coming suddenly. Maintain an 
even temperature—5o0 degrees should be 
the minimum. Early in the month is your 
opportunity to feed the plants in order to 
increase the size of bloom and the doses can 
be given stronger and more often than at 
any other time. Give nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia in solution alternately 
twice a week or liquid manure all the time. 
Stop as soon as the flower is half way 
developed. 

Why not try a few calceolarias? Seed 
may be sown at the beginning of the month in 
pans and germinated in the window garden. 


All kinds of herbaceous plants except anemones are best fall planted except 


in the extreme north and colder climates 


Put out rhubarb roots for You can plant asparagus on 
use next spring already prepared soil 


Currants are best fallplanted So are gooseberries and all 
they begin growth early small fruits 


Cpe is a distinct advantage in planting in the fall all kinds 

of trees and shrubs (other than evergreens) and herbaceous 

perennials. Of course, everybody plants bulbs because everybody 
understands that, as they burst into flower so early in the spring, 
they have to make their root growth in the fall or early winter. 
This is equally true of deciduous and herbaceous plants that flower 
early, but with this exception, that whereas the bulb is bound to 
make its growth, the other kinds of plants will only make their 
growth when a growing season immediately follows the planting 
time. All the failures in fall planting are due to planting out stock 
under conditions which prevent its taking a new root hold in its 

‘new location, i e., early frost or too dry soil. 

In the extreme North there are few nurseries and nearly all the stock to be 
planted has to be procured from more southerly and warmer regions. The reason, 
therefore, that fall planting does not always succeed in such cases, is that the stock 
is not sufficiently ripened before it is moved, and it experiences such a radical 
change from its previous environment that it is unable to make growth before the 
winter arrives. ; 


I. THE PROBLEM OF THE REGION 


Not all parts of the country afford equal opportunities for fall planting. Where- 
ever there is a long open fall, the practice is successful and in the warmer sections 
work can be continued all the winter. This is sometimes possible on the Atlantic 
Coast. There is no hard and fast rule; everything depends on conditions. 


In tue East the months of October and September are usually good planting times and the advantage 
of doing work now is the time gained for other work in the spring. South of Boston fall planting is possible 
except in the cases noted below. If the summer has been hot and dry, mulch heavily and see that the plants 
do not suffer for moisture during the winter. 

In tHE Mippre Weszr states and arid regions generally fall planting is not practised except in the case of 
bulbs. In all other cases, it is advised to defer planting till the spring. The fall season in the West is so short 
that plants set out now are killed before they can become established. This is due to the frequent absence 
of snow with strong cold winds. 

In tHE Sourn, fall and winter is the heaven-appointed time for the planter. Although vegetation 
above ground may be inactive in this region during the winter, yet the production of new roots continues. Trees 
heeled in the fall, when lifted for planting in the spring will have developed a great number of roots. Ever- 
greens may be safely lifted in the early fall period following a sharp frost lasting until December, the work 
being resumed by the end of January. Broad-leaved evergreen trees may be shifted with equal safety after 
they are defoliated. 

In rue Extreme Soutu,(Florida), all deciduous fruits are planted during the fall and winter. Spring and 


fall merge so gradually into the other seasons that they are of no importance. Do orchard planting as soon © 


as deciduous trees drop their leaves. Plant citrus trees at any time. 


Il. FOREST AND SHADE TREES 


It is a good opportunity to plant trees at this time on large tracts for shelter or 
screen purposes because the work can be done at leisure without the anxiety that 
attends spring planting in order that everything may be rushed through before the 
summer arrives. All large trees, however, moved now need heavy mulching to insure 
success. They may succeed without it, but it is better to be on the safe side. “The 
loss of moisture from recently disturbed soil which is not covered by snow is great. 


Exceptions: Beeches, birches, and other kinds with thin barks, magnolias, sweet gums, and other kinds 
with thick, spongy roots; these must be planted in the spring; also oaks, thorns and dogwood in the North. 


Plant some crocuses in the lawn. They will increase naturally All lilies should be fall planted. Place them deeply 


Your Opportunities in 


SET OUT HARDY STOCK NOW FOR SPRING FLOWERS 
DECIDUOUS TREES, AND ANYTHING THAT CAN AFFORD 


Fall Planting—By Leonard Barron, yon 


NOT ONLY BULBS BUT HERBACEOUS PLANTS, SHRUBS AND 
TO LOSE THE PART THAT IS ABOVE THE GROUND 


III: FLOWERING SHRUBS AND HARDY ROSES 


The only roses that can be planted safely in the fall are the 
hardiest kinds, rugosa and its hybrids; all others should bed eferred 
till the spring. If procured now, heel them in a frost-proof cellar 
to plant next year. 

Throughout the east coast plant out all early flowering shrubs 
or trees that do not flower on the terminal. 


Examptes: Forsythias, Spirea Van Houttet, Spiraea arguta, deutzias, lilac, etc. 


Prepare for new lawns now even if you do not seed until later. Buy and 


4 IV. EVERGREENS heel in shrubbery too 


Only in the South may coniferous evergreens be handled in any way during 
fall and winter; broad-leaved evergreens are risky, except in the warmer regions 
and even then should have their leaves stripped off. 


Exception: Rhododendron maximum is sometimes successfully planted in the fall if given winter pro- 
tection from sun and a supply of moisture. 


Vem IN  Dibs ERUIGE GARDEN 


Plant everything but the stone fruits, even including strawberries. Procure 
stock from your own latitude or north of it rather than go far south, unless the 
fall is long and warm. Strawberries, even layer plants, can be lifted into beds the 
early part of October and will fruit next spring under high cultivation. Surely 
set out those named below: 


GoosEBERRIES, CURRANTS, GRAPE VINES, RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES. 


VI... IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Set out spring floweringshrubs Irisesand other dormant roots 


As most of the vegetable crops are raised from seed each year, there is very SENG pia 2 SEE Mien sonable sete 


{ 
g little opportunity for fall planting in the garden. Some of the hardiest seeds may 
i be put out on the chance of an early crop. Such arc lettuce, round peas, corn salad. 


4 i As?araGus: Set out new beds now from old roots. You will gain a year. 
RuuBARB: Put outrootsnow. They may be forced for early crops next spring by covering with a barrel. 


-_ VII. PERENNIAL BORDERS 
Now is the time to buy from the nurseries all perennials in large clumps before 
they are divided up for spring planting. Do not plant anemones. 


; Examptes: Delphiniums, hollyhocks, achilleas, golden glow, irises, and all hardy roots. 


' VIII. BULBS FOR SPRING FLOWERS 


These must be planted in the fall and at no other time. Buy your supply of 
- Dutch bulbs as soon as possible and plant immediately upon receipt. The earlier 


they are in the ground the better the roots they will make. Hyacinths will not 
‘ endure frost. 


Only plant rugosa roses at The old-fashioned lilac can 
this time be transplanted now 


Exampres: Hyacinths, tulips, daffodils, crocuses, snowdrops, lilies. All hardy tubers and roots that have 
finished their growth in the summer including irises of all kinds. 
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Put some grape vines on the arbor, spring or fall Plant vines. If they lose their tops it does not matter 


The Best Bulb for Winter Forcing —By C. W. Patterson, ¥: 


BY ALL MEANS GROW TULIPS THIS WINTER —THEY HAVE THE GREATEST RANGE OF BRIGHT COLORS AND 
A VARIETY OF FORMS—HOW TO ENSURE LONG STEMS AND LARGE FLOWERS IN SUCCESSION TILL SPRING 


5 ALL the bulbs for . present planting 
to give flowers during winter, the 
tulips are by far the best. They have a 
greater diversity of bright colors than any 
other winter flower, and they have all the 
important essentials of a good cut flower, 
being good shippers and excellent keepers. 
Any one with any sort of a greenhouse or 
light window can force tulips. They require 
very little space, which is important, as it 
increases the possibilities of the output of 
a small greenhouse, since other crops such 
as vegetables can be grown; and in this 
way a small greenhouse can be made to 
serve a double purpose. But still more 


Flat of tulip bulbs showing how the drainage is 
provided for 


important to the beginner is the fact that 
they force very easily and the veriest amateur 
can handle them with impunity. The 
flower is in the bulb, and our task is 
merely to make it develop perfectly. 
Although you can to some degree increase 
the size of the flower by high cultiva- 
tion it may be accepted as a working rule 
that the flower usually corresponds to the 
size of the bulb. If you buy a small bulb 
you will have small flowers. Get good hard 
ones that are heavy for their size and clean 
looking : never buy tulips that have rusty 
spots on the skin, for that indicates a disease 
that will surely affect the flowers; buy early: 
don’t wait until every one else has picked 
over the stock and you get a Io per cent. 
reduction. 

Either pots or boxes can be used; and 
there is also a special bulb pan which is 
very satisfactory, when the plants are wanted 


Make fiats 2x1 ft. to hold forty bulbs. Note the 
ample drainage space 


as pot plants for decorative work. When 
growing them for cut flowers, boxes are 
cheaper and answer the purpose better 
than pots or pans as they economize space 
and are more easily handled. A good box 
can be made from rough spruce, 5 x¥% 
in. Make it 2x1 ft., and when putting 
in the bottom leave a space of about three- 
fourths of an inch between the pieces put on 
crosswise; five boards will do for this. 
Eleven linear feet will make one such box, 
costing but a few cents. 

The best kind of soil is one that was 
prepared in spring and let stand all summer, 
turning the heap several times so that the 
ingredients became thoroughly incorporated. 
A good mixture is made thus: to every three 
barrows of soil (get soil that drains well, 
not a stiff clayey soil) add one of well rotted 
farm yard manure and three shovelfuls of 
bone meal. Put the heap up in an oblong 
stack packing it firmly as you build it up. 
If you have not something of this sort, use 
the best soil available. 

Drainage of some kind must be provided 
— that is one of the secrets of success. A 
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Cape 


Bulbs planted and all ready to be placed outside. 
The covering of the bulbs has been removed for 
better photographing 


depth of about three-fourths inch of broken 
flower pots, sifted cinders, clam shells or 
anything that is rough enough to allow the 
free passage of water will do. Then place 
a little moss or cocoanut fibre over the 
drainage to keep the soil from washing 
through; put about one inch of soil over 
this and place the bulbs on this layer of soil. 
Each bulb should have about six or seven 
square inches of space, so forty or forty-five 
bulbs can be accommodated in the box, 
according to the variety. The beginner 
who does not know the various varieties, 
had better plant only forty to the box. 
After placing the bulbs press them down 
firmly in the soil, then fill up the box with 
soil and firm gently with your fingers, until 
just firm enough for the water to drain off 
nicely. Do not get the soil packed hard. 
The planted boxes being all ready they 
may be stood outdoors in a shaded place to 
make roots. Some people put the boxes into 
coldframes, others place them on the ground 
and cover them with dirt or ashes. The 
best method is to bury them in a trench, 
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about nine inches deep. If the location 
is low, and there is some accumulation of 
surface water, place a few inches of cinders 
in the bottom of the trench to insure drainage. 
The bulbs will now. require no further atten- 
tion until cold weather sets in. After the 
ground freezes on top, place a heavy mulch of 
stable manure, litter, or leaves over the 
bulbs; this is not to protect the bulbs, but 
to prevent their being frozen solid, as they 
are then very difficult to get out. 

Tulips can be forced early after a little 
experience, but the beginner had better be 
patient and wait until there is absolutely 
no chance of a failure. A safe date for a 
beginner to start forcing is after December 
r5th, but January rst is better still. Bring 
in a few boxes at a time according to 
requirements. 


A temperature of 55 degrees is best for the 


forcing, but a few degrees deviation won’t 
matter. A temperature of 50 degrees is 
best for foliage, but gives very short stemmed 
flowers; 55 degrees is best for flowers; 60 
degrees gives the best stem, but at this heat 
the foliage will be soft and flabby. 

When the boxes or pots containing the 
bulbs are first brought in they should be 
placed under the bench and shaded with 
a curtain of some kind to exclude the 
light, which will also increase the length 
of the stem. But don’t allow the stem 
to draw up too much; just as soon as 
the small buds show, bring the box into full 
air and light to finish up. 

In watering remember that bulbs will 
take up a liberal supply at all times when 
forcing but during the rooting period keep 


Bulbs in position before the soil is filled in. 
They are placed on a shallow layer of soil over the 
drainage and pressed down firmly 


them dry, as otherwise they are subject to 
rot. As soon as they are well rooted never 
let them suffer for water. After the flowers 
are developed the entire box can be placed 
in a cool dark cellar or some like place where 
if given water occasionally the flowers will 
keep in perfect condition for several weeks. 
The idea that tulips must be cut as soon 
as open is erroneous. 

Tulips can also be grown in glasses of 
water the same as other bulbs; special 
glasses for the purpose can be bought at 
the seed stores and as they are not expensive 
I advise getting them. Fill the glass with 
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Box of Thomas 
Moore, eighteen inches high 


Single tulips are best for forcing. 


water up to the place where the bottom of 
the bulb rests, place the bulb in the glass and 
set it in a dark room for a couple of weeks 
to root. When the glass is full of roots 
bring it into the air and light. - A continuous 
supply of flowers can be had in this way by 
succession plantings. When the water in the 
glass becomes rank-smelling or sour-looking 
it had better be changed, using water of.about 
the same temperature to refill the glass. 


THE CARDEN: 


The single tulips are the best forcers and 
of these I recommend Belle Alliance and 
Maes as the best scarlets and Yellow Prince 
and Chrysolora in yellows. My one great 
favorite, however, is Proserpine, a beautiful 
satiny pink, and a grand forcer; in fact | 
think it is the best available variety of all 
the tulips. Pink Beauty is also a good pink 
variety. Thomas Moore is a good long 
stemmed variety; the color is mixed but 
orange predominates; the grand form and 
beautiful snow-white color of Joost Van 
Vondel make it the best white, but White 
Hawk is a close second. 

The small flowered Duc Van Tholl type 
can be had in yellow, scarlet, white, pink 
and mixed, and-although you don’t get such 
large flowers, they are good varieties for 
beginners because they are so easily forced. 

In mixed colors the best sorts I know 
are, Von Vondel red and white; Keizers- 
kroon, a beautifully high colored sort, being 
a fiery scarlet with orange yellow border; 
Duchess De Parma is grand in old rose and 
bright satiny pink; and Fabiola is a good 
purple and white variety. 

Double tulips are also admired by many, 
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Double tulips are later than singles but they last 


longer. Alba Roseum 


but they have never appealed to me as 
strongly as the singles; they are a trifle 
later than the singles, and are not so easily 
forced, but if any one desires to try them I 
recommend Alba Maxima as the best white, 
and Couronne D’Or as the best yellow; 
in scarlet Imperator Rubrorum; and for 
pink Murillo. The beautiful orange colored 
Tournesol is the best of all the double sorts, 
however. If you want something really fancy 
although a trifle later than the early Se 
try a few of the Darwins. 


Flower Seeds for Present Sowing —By W. C. McCollom, 2 


SAVE A YEAR’S TIME BY SOWING PERENNIALS IN COLD FRAMES DURING SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER READY 


FOR PLANTING OUT NEXT SPRING, 


ae BE sure, raising plants from seed 
in your own garden is not as easy 
as buying them from the nursery, but to 
most people there is a sense of satisfaction 


Till the boxes with soil and distribute it evenly by 
working with the hands 


Learn to sow seeds direct from the paper packet. 


This avoids loss, and errors in names 


in haying something all one’s own, and in 
raising plants from seed there is a feeling of 
expectancy, which is not cured until the 
plant has matured. And really it is quite 
easy to grow first class plants from seed. 
The reason why ‘failures occur, as they 
often do, is a too slavish following of the so- 
called “cultural directions” printed on the 
showy seed packet. These packages are 
prepared by a printing house, not by a 
gardener, and you will notice that they are 
nearly all the same generalizing type, read- 
ing like this: “Sow in open ground after 
danger from frost is past; for early flowers 
sow inside during March and April.” Iam 
going to tell you of another way of handling 
a whole host of plants, including all of the 
most desirable old favorites. 

There are special advantages in sowing 
perennials in the fall: you avoid some of 


Separ- 


Two or three kinds can be sown in one flat. 
ate them by strips of bamboo 


AND ALSO PROVIDE AN ABUNDANCE OF FLOWERS FOR CUTTING 


the rush of spring work and the results of your 
efforts are had the first season. Although 
cold frames or boxes of some kind are 


Cover light!y by sifting fine soil evenly over the 
surface. Hold the sieve six inches above 


After sowing the seed make the surface firm by 
pressing with a seed board . 
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Germinate the seeds in boxes in a coldframe. Transplant into rows when 


they have four leaves 


necessary, yet considering the better returns 
I think the extra labor is well repaid. Most 
perennials can be sown in spring with good 
results, and they will flower the second 
season, but this means a year’s loss of time 
as the plants must be set out in permanent 
quarters during the summer; and again a 


Never let the boxes get dry. Also shade them from 
direct sun 


deal of work comes while the spring rush 
is on. 

Seed may be sown any time from the 
middle of August up to the first week in 
October, in boxes, not in the open ground. 
These boxes or flats are then placed in a 
frame, and the frame covered with sash 
(which should be whitewashed to exclude 
the sun). Better still is sash made from 
cheesecloth which is very inexpensive and 
gives better shade, quite enough light 
penetrating the cheesecloth for the young 
seedlings. If shaded glass sash are used the 
sash must be removed after the seeds have 
germinated, or the young seedlings will 
become considerably “drawn.” 


THE ART OF SEED-SOWING 


It is much easier to sow the seeds properly 
than any other way. There are a few 
general rules however, that must be observed. 
Use only boxes or pots that have holes or 
open spaces in the bottom to allow the 
superfluous water to escape (except when 
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Transplant into rows six inches apart. Seedlings will remain here all winter 


ready for the second shift in the spring 


sowing aquatics). Cover the bottom of the 
box with about 14 inches of broken pots, 
stones, oyster shells, or anything through 
which water will run easily. Cover this 
with a fine layer of sphagnum moss, cocoanut 
fibre or anything of a like nature which will 
allow water to pass through but which will 
exclude dirt (this prevents the soil from 
washing down and filling up the drainage). 
Now fill the box with soil which preferably 
contains no manure; if there be manure 


pick out the lumps and place them in the 


bottom of the box. 

Fill the box or pot loosely, even with the 
sides and with the fingers bent at night 
angles and just using the two upper joints, 
press the soil until it is firm but not packed. 
Smooth over the whole surface and then 
sift on fine soil, about } inch deep, for the 
seed to rest in. Make sure that the box 
is perfectly level, and firm with a seed board, 
as shown in the illustrations. 

Always sow the seeds from the packet in 
place of using the fingers. It may take a 
little time to become adept at this but it is 
by far the best method and you should 
acquire the knack. 

After sowing the seeds press over them 
gently with the seed board and they will be 
ready for covering. This is the most impor- 


You can have a garden like this next summer from 
seed sown now 


tant item in seed sowing. Seed should be coy- 
ered about twice their thickness, not more; 
and to insure even germination must be cov- 
ered evenly. The best way to do this is to 
make a sieve of some mosquito netting, hold 
the sieve about six inches above the seeds, 
and taking a handful of soil rub it through 
the sieve, starting at one end of the box and 
working along gradually until the entire 
surface is covered. When finished gently 


For cut flowers let some plants remain in the 
frames and they will flower earlier than the trans— 
planted ones 


press again with seed board, label the box, 
and water immediately with a sprinkling 
pot, having a fine rose. If you have only 
a few seeds of different kinds not sufficient 
for a box alone, several may be put in one 
box, separating the different varieties with 
pieces of bamboo stick pressed down into 
the soil firmly but gently, so as not to inter- 
fere with the seeds themselves. 


CARE IN WATERING 


Do not let the boxes get dry, but water 
with a fine rose on the sprinkling can; and 
as the evaporation of moisture is very rapid 
at this season of the year, look over them 
carefully every morning and evening, and 
dampen the ground around the boxes even 
though the boxes themselves are not dry. 
This will keep the atmosphere moist, and 
seeds germinate more quickly under such 
conditions. , 


FIRST TRANSPLANTING 


After the seedlings have three or four 
leaves they will require transplanting. This 
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It is the herbaceous perennials that give the richest effects and the best colors in the garden. 
your selection now for next year’s display 


is best done in rows right in the frame where 
they are to remain all winter, the ground 
being first prepared by spading under a 
liberal allowance of good manure and 
trampled a trifle to firm the soil. On no 
account leave the soil soft and spongy 
as it then gets sloppy when watered, a 
condition that is not conducive to healthy 
growth. 

Mark off the bed of a frame in lines, six 
inches apart. This gives the plants quite 
enough room for winter quarters, as they 
do not grow much during winter and by the 
time growth starts in spring they can be 
set out in permanent quarters. A sharp 
stick is useful for dibbing, and the amateur 
will no doubt like to use some aid —a 
pointed label is good — but the professional 
gardener will use his finger and work much 
faster. 

Insert the seedling up to the seed leaves 
and after planting water the plants with a 
watering pot to settle the soil around the 
roots, shade them for several days, watch- 
ing carefully to move the shade as soon as 
growth starts. If this is not done the plants 
will get spindly. 


ATTENTION IN WINTER 


An occasional watering is the only thing 
needed until the cold weather sets in, when 
some kind of protection must be given. 
It is well to have this provided for well in 
advance of the actual need. Of course, 
sash make the best protection but they 
cost a good deal; if you can’t afford sash 
get some ordinary boards. In the depth of 
winter when it freezes hard salt hay or 
stable litter should be piled upon the frames, 
whether you use sash or boards, to keep 
out the heavy frosts. 

But the plants need light, and the more 
they get the better they will be. Therefore 
uncover the frames whenever possible on 
mild days, but I have had frames full of 
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perennials which were covered for a couple 
of weeks and no harm resulted. I do not 
advise you to try this, however, because you 
may not be so fortunate as I was. 
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Toward March plenty of mild weather 
is due and the frames can be uncovered 
more frequently, and, even though their 
contents may have suffered a trifle during 
the winter, they will soon pick up when the 
spring days come. 


THE SECOND TRANSPLANTING 


The young plants will be ready for the 
second transplanting into their permanent 
quarters some time during April or May. 
They must be moved now to their flowering 
quarters if they are to be planted for garden 
effect. If, however, they are raised solely 
for cutting it will be better to leave them in 
the frame, but in that case more room will 
have to be afforded the plants when planting 
in fall. I plant closely and then in spring 
take out every other plant for shifting to the 
garden, keeping the others in the frame for 
cutting. Lift the plants by means of a 
trowel with a ball of earth and after planting 
in the garden give a good watering. 

Before beginning to plant it will be worth 
while to plan the garden a trifle. Avoid 
planting everything in straight rows; get the 
different colors in clumps; bring the taller 
plants to the rear. Try to work your colors 
so they don’t clash, putting the blue flowers 
in one place and reds in another, dividing 
with white; don’t. bring together two such 
colors as pink and blue, or red and yellow. 


Forty-five Perennials for Fall Sowing—Arranged According to Season of Bloom 


COMMON NAME STANDARD NAME | (feet) COLOR SEASON 
iBindseyemeeaeeoss Adonis vernalis .....-- Destine Ve lOWiy ihrer reesei nroieeta ye Sette otto April and May 
Buglederer eae sacs Ajuga reptans .......- Greepenlawilte as oe st else ysis fy tere May 
IROGkacressieeee eae Arabis albida......-.. Creeper RWwhite tats oo eee ace cere May 
Leopard’s bane ...| Dovonicum plantagine’m| 2... .- yellow eee ere 5 Sarsts cate esckee ree Ee May 
Marsh marigold ..| Caltha palustris....... Teens bri ghtayellowaeeee eae eee eee May 
Columbine=e-ee-- Aquilegia cerulea...... Bee blwevandinwihite yee eee May and June 
English daisy ....| Bellis perennis........ Ose lal: Wilk espe seoee sae xaccoas May and June 
Giant daisy ....-.- Chrysanthemum roseum!2..... Tel 1 WhIOsdbooensdosccousuccs May and June 
Oriental poppy-.-..| Papaver Orientale..... Dit SCARE termes meet ae ere May and June 
St. Bruno’s lily -..| Paradisea liliastrum ...|2-.--- WMS An Sad aaocHer esse te ouaoee May and June 
Forget-me-not ....| Wyosotis alpestris...... Deiat DIME Raat reat oe ale nee ween May to July 
Baneberry ...---- AGH CHG soaccaccuss Ce Win Leupp tree 12k ai conte ate June 
Hoxcloveleasee ee Digitalis purpurea....|6-....- WIAD () WHMIS. ooo kocseboeceses June 
“iD srahtia see Se eS ee Armeria maritima..... We ages TOS CBr eo ate este eae ae June 
Canterbury bells ..| Campanula Medium...| 3--..-- Dine, Whouktie, fork .oo-caccocsuccs June and July 
Dey IW) Scooneoee Hemerocallis flava....- Cee uals As Rae Sean nee aoe June and July 
Gasjplanteeeeeeee Dictamnus Fraxinella..| 2..--- pink wwihite se Saver cere ses June and July 
Coldituiee=--- Alyssum saxatile...... Lprorteos ello Wastes errs el oe oe June and July 
Rose campion....| Lychnis Coronaria....|2-..-- GHIMSOMgseya states oe sievsy ar ate aah a June and July 
Baby’s-breath ....| Gypsophila paniculata.| 3-..-- WIDIt Gwe raniersie yen ee eit ete ay June to Aug. 
Corflower Ss--2- Rudbeckia hirta....... BiLonOn | teOldentyellowmepmanee eae acer June to Sept. 
Meadow sage...-- Salvia pratensis.....-- eee DN Stereo archers ears aN crcte cate Cato June to Sept. 
Monkshood ......| Aconitum Napellus....| 3----- bluewaaeeeisiseinc sess eee June to Sept. 
Blanket flower ...| Gaillardia aristata..... oie es VellOw eiseccciate enna oes June to fall 
Mickseed’ 22 =. .-1.- Coreopsis tinctoria..... Bi as Wallen bee See poeta ae ee June to fall 
Golden marguerite| Anthemis tinctoria..... Togoos poldentyellowpyse sees eer June to fall 
Hardy larkspur -..| Delphinum formosum..| 3 to 6.| blue and white .---......-...... June to fall 
supimtess oes 2 oe Lupinus hirsutus......| 3----- lS SOS Gen eee ees rete June to fall 
Shrubby clematis .| Clematis Davidiana....| 3-.--- NWS cocgdétasssogoneuououesode June to fall 
Warrow <2c2 --2- = Achillea Ptarmica...... Dsoaos WMI TON epetererslereiieyaa) sais e ais cicinis a clele June to fall 
False dragon head | Physostegia Virginiana| 4...-- PULpleMt OR Nifeleee= eee eee July and Aug. 
Hollyhock ....... AUMEDVOSEO eri = Os Goce rose to wh., yellow, madder brown] July and Aug. 
Gaysteathemer aac Liatris pycnostachia ...| 4...-- CimloNNil; S-Hagasocersosoesassae July to Sept. 
Common sunflower| Helianthus annuus ....| 3 to 8.| yellow ......-......----------- July to Oct. 
Stoke’s aster ..... Stokesia cyanea....... DS Se AC ale wateeetereraeiett- fo sere fo eines July to Oct. 
Beard tongue ....| Pentstemon barbatus...| 3-.--- light pink to carmine ..........- July to fall 
Evening primrose .| @nothera biennis..... ieee buiehtny ello ws essere eas ines = July to fall 
Hardy phlox ..... Phlox paniculata...... Aarts pink-purple to white ......-- .---| July to fall 
Knapweed ....... Centaurea nigra......- De ae UID odd snscemmpenBeerce same ts July to fall 
Bear’s breech....- Acanthus mollis....-.- Boteos WRIte wee ete yeaepearet chery yee ee August 
False chamomile ..| Boltonia latisquama....| 2 to 7-| bluish white -..............-.-.- Aug. to Oct. 
Windflower ..---.- ATED. VOR LEE 2.02\| 2 © Bo\\ WaMS SooceScascsosgsasssosecs- Aug. to Nov. 
Snakeroot .....-.- Cimicifuga simplex....| 3----- WKS Goods cooSuoosdeseeser soc Sept. and Oct. 
Stanwortsyeee eee Aster Nove-anglia, etc.| 2...-- blue; white/to: rose. -J522--.22-2- Sept. and Oct. 


Moonpenny daisy . 


Chrysanthemum maxi’m| 2 to 3- 


white, pyellowscentnre sar tts seer Oct. and Noy. 


Avenue and Shade Trees for North and South—By P. J. Berckmans, ««: 


THE TWENTY-FIVE EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS TREES THAT THE VETERAN HORTICULTURIST HAS 
SELECTED AS THE BEST ANSWERING TO THIS PECULIAR COMBINATION OF ORNAMENT AND UTILITY 


UT of the large 

number of culti- 
vated trees there are 
comparatively but 
very few available 
for shade purposes 
in streets or about 
the home, and fewer 
still for planting in 
avenues. We have 
to consider not only 
the soil, locality, and 
climate, but more 
particularly the indi- 
vidual requirements 
and adaptations of 
particular trees to 
the special purposes ; 
and again, particu- 
larly in the case of 
avenue effects, there 
is also the harmony 
of the outline of the 
foliage and mass of 
the trees with the 
architectural char- 
acter of the building 
to which the ap- 
proach leads. 

In dealing with a 
particular tree there 
are the questions of 
the individual beauty 
ef form, foliage, and 
period and profusion of its flower. Gener- 
ally the flowering features of avenue and 
shade trees are not of very great import- 
ance, but they may be made to add very 


The most beautiful evergreen shade tree of the 


South is the live oak. 
covered with Spanish moss 


In moist regions it becomes 


The grandest of all evergreen trees for the South. 


Magnolia grandifiora. 
to the ground because of ample space to develop 


greatly to the beauty of the home at certain 
seasons of the year, and this is particularly 
true in the case of places that are designed 
for occasional occupancy, where an effort 
should be made to select trees that are 
looking their very best at the time when the 
place is in use. 

The ideal shade tree is one that makes a 
fairly dense mass of leafage early in the 
spring and holds it late. It should also be 
adaptable to a great range of variety of soils, 
perfectly hardy, and should also grow freely 
in the early years of its life, so that the 
desired effect may not be too long delayed. 
The ultimate height and spread of a tree 
designed for avenues should be consid- 
ered in relation to the width of the street. 
Deciduous trees are generally better than 
evergreen trees, because the shedding of the 
foliage in the winter time permits a better dry- 
ing of the roadway as well as of the adjacent 
buildings, besides admitting light more freely 
to the latter. 

Trees should be selected with great care 
because they are permanent features of the 
landscape and after they have become 
established, changes in the scheme are very 
costly and seldom satisfactory. ‘The greatest 
error in avenue planting is overcrowding. 
Plant always with the future effect in view. 
If young trees are spaced at a distance which 
seems proper for them at the time of planting, 
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Note how it is furnished right 


it will only be a very 
few years before 
serious trouble is en- 
countered, unless 
rigorous thinning is 
done. Somehow very 
few people can sum- 
mon up courage to 
cut down a healthy 
and handsome tree, 
eventhough thesacri- 
fice will add to the 
beauty and dignity 
of the survivors. 
Large, spreading 
trees for avenue 
effects should not 
stand closer than 
fifty feet, and in no 
case is a less space 
than thirty feet to be 
considered with the 
trees named in this 
article. 

In selecting the 
trees described below 
I have been guided 
by my own apprecia- 
tion of beauty and 
utility combined, 
particularly having 
consideration to the 
trees that may be 
relied upon to suc- 
ceed under a variety of conditions. In the 
Middle and Lower Southern states there 
is a richer list for selection than in the 
Northern states and it is useless to endeavor 
to grow the more tender trees in the extreme 
north, for which reason I have indicated in 


The most columnar avenue tree is the Lombardy 
poplar, but valueless for shade 
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each case the sections where the various 
trees may be relied upon to flourish. 


DECIDUOUS TREES FOR AVENUES 


The maidenhair tree (Salisburia adian- 
lijolia) has an erect, compact and pyramidal 
habit and is peculiarly suited for a formal 
avenue such as that in the grounds of the 
Agricultural Department at Washington, 
D. C., but it should not be used for very long 
avenues because the rigid straight lines 
then become monotonous. The maidenhair 
tree varies in habit from seed, and should 
therefore be carefully selected in the nursery 
rows so that an avenue may consist of 
similarly habited trees. The denser, erect- 
growing ones are generally best suited for 
avenue purposes, and the spreading, more 
open-growing forms may be planted as 
single specimens or in groups for shade 
effects on the lawn. The foliage of this tree 
is a pleasing rich green, wedge-shaped and 
turns golden yellow in the fall. Perfectly 
hardy as far north as New England and at- 
tains a height of fifty feet. 

The Lombardy poplar (Populus nigra 
var. Italica), extensively used along public 
highways in many parts of Europe, is the 
most columnar tree we have and ranks next 
to the maidenhair tree as a very formal 
avenue tree on account of its very erect 
habit. It has no value for shade but is a 
valuable tree for planting in a very restricted 
area where another tree with long lateral 
branches would be unavailable. Height 
seventy-five to eighty feet; hardy in New 
England. 

The sweet gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) 
while of an upright and usually symmetrical 
growth, makes a much more desirable 
avenue of less formal appearance and is 
especially showy in autumn when its foliage 
assumes a golden tint in some trees and in 
others a deep scarlet or purple. Hardy to 
New York. Farther north, some specimens 
of this tree assume a spreading top and are 
exceedingly valuable for shade. It attains a 
height of sixty to seventy-five feet. This tree 
needs careful transplanting with considerable 
pruning of the top at that time. 

The silver, white, or soft maple (Acer 
saccharinum, often called A. dasycarpum) 
owing to its being a host tree for the 
cottony scale, which is rapidly spreading in 
all Northern states, has become less valuable 
than formerly. But in regions free from 
attacks of this insect it is very desirable 
if a rapid growing tree is wanted either for 
avenues or shade. In other respects, how- 
ever, it is not an ideal tree, as the wood 
is brittle and apt to be broken by wind. 
Height, fifty feet; hardy everywhere. 

The Norway maple (Acer platanoides) 
is a better tree if a slower growing one can 
be used. It is free from insect depredations, 
has bright green foliage, and a regular habit 
of growth, forming a dense head. For 
sections above the Middle South no more 
desirable tree could be planted for either 
purpose. Ultimate height, forty to fifty 
feet; and when given good soil is of rapid 
growth. Further south its growth is less 
rapid and habit more compact. 
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Throughout the entire northern regions and especially New England, the native or white elm (Ulmus Amer- 
icand) is the most dignified of all shade trees 


The scarlet or hard maple (Acer rubrum) 
is indigenous to the Southern states, where 
it is found in almost all soils, but attains its 
greatest height (120 feet) in low, rich, bottom 
lands. It will thrive north to Boston. It 
is one of our earliest spring-blooming trees 
and exceedingly showy when covered with 
its bright, scarlet flowers and still more so 
when its foliage assumes a brilliant red tint 
in autumn. The wood is tougher than that 
of the silver maple and is less subject to 
being broken by heavy winds. Owing to 
its somewhat irregular growth, it is not a very 
desirable tree in the South for avenue plant- 
ing but is most desirable as a shade tree 
and should be given a body of not over ten 
feet high, when a spreading head results. 
Unfortunately, this tree is subject to the 


attack of borers; these should be cut out 
with a knife and a few drops of bisulphide 
of carbon injected into the hole, afterward 
sealing with wax. 

The ash-leaved maple (Acer Negundo), 
a valuable tree for the South, is less so North, 
where it is short lived. But for the Western 
prairies it is one of the fastest growing of 
the maples, withstanding cold and drought 
to a wonderful degree. 

The popular cucumber tree (Magnolia 
acuminata), common in gardens of the 
Atlantic coast from New York southward, 
is best liked in its compact form. Others 
have spreading heads, the difference appear- 
ing early in the seed beds. As a flowering 
shade tree it is one of the very best. Its 
flowers, which open in April, are of an 


The ideal shade tree for lawns and gardens all through the South is the Texas umbrella tree 
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inconspicuous, greenish yellow. They are 
succeeded by cone-like fruits, whence its 
popular name. Like all magnolias its 
fleshy roots spread to a great distance and 
when planted in rich soil the growth is 
very rapid. It must not be planted in the 
fall. It can be used to good effect for avenues 
as can also the tulip tree or poplar (Lirio- 
dendron tulipijera) of the Southern states. 
This tree attains a great height and though 
soft wooded lives very long. Its tulip-like 
yellow-green flowers are very pretty in the 
mass. Both these trees are hardy through- 
out New England and are very desirable 
shade trees, being also equally suitable for 
wide avenues of considerable length. 


TREES WITH SPREADING HEADS 


The trees named below are especially 
suited for wide avenues in open landscape 
and for long stretches where generous shade 
and variety of mass form are most wanted. 
Of these the hackberry or sugarberry (Celtis 
occidentalis) is perhaps the most valuable 
because of its freedom from insect depre- 
dations, but is not always successful in the 
New England sections. 
is often a hundred feet. 

It is my experience that the American 
white ash (Fraxinus Americana) is to be 
preferred of all trees for rapid growth, and 
it is especially adapted to rich, deep soils. 
The autumn tint of the foliage is of a deep 
brown or purplish shade. As a shade tree 
it must be given ample room as its roots 
spread to a great distance. The tree is 
very variable and has several marked 
forms. Though liable to the attacks of 
a number of insects, it does not seem to suf- 
fer much injury fromthem. It grows roo feet 
or more high all over the Eastern United 
States from Canada to Texas. 

A tree somewhat rarely seen, although 
long in cultivation, is the Chinese golden rain 
tree (Kelreuteria paniculata), which grows 


The tulip tree is one of the largest shade trees and 
thrives North and South 


Its height South. 
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to a height of thirty feet in the South but 
seldom beyond half that size in New England, 
where it is, however, perfectly hardy except 
that a branch may be killed back occa- 
sionally. Its great beauty consists in its 
long terminal panicles of bright yellow 
flowers, which open in May and entirely 
envelop the whole head of the tree and last 
three weeks. The pinnate foliage and flat, 
spreading head gives this tree a peculiarly 
pleasing appearance. It may be used for 
short avenues or where taller growing trees 
surround it. 

Characteristic of the Southern states is 
the Melia, which cannot thrive north of the 
Piedmont region, being sometimes injured 
even there. Although a native of Persia 
and India, it has become naturalized all over 
the Southern states owing to its profuse 
crops of berries which being carried by 
birds start new colonies which are often found 
in secluded woods. It grows with great 
rapidity in any good soil, although I have 
seen somewhat dwarfed trees along the 
Southern Pacific Railroad in the arid lands 
of Arizona; there it seems to be the only 
tree found near some of the station houses. 
It is well named Indian lilac, because of its 
numerous lilac colored flowers which are 
produced during April and have the delight- 
ful fragrance of the violet. The wood is 
brittle and when trees grow old they are apt 
to have their tops broken. However, no 
tree can be better recommended for very 
rapid growth and excellent shade. 

The umbrella form (Melia Azederach 
var. umbraculiformis), commonly known 
in the South as the umbrella, China or 
Texas umbrella tree, is most unique in 
appearance. The first trees which came 
to my notice were sent from San Jacinto, 
Texas, about 1870. No record of its 
introduction there could be found and 
owing to the peculiar round shaped head 
and drooping foliage I sent specimens 
to the late Dr. Asa Gray, who endorsed 
my suggestion of umbraculiformis for a 
name. This is now one of the most 
favorite ornamental trees of the South; 
of rapid growth, and in early spring, pro- 
ducing an abundance of fragrant flowers. 
No insects have so far as I know ever 
infested it. Planted for a short avenue 
and given great distance, no tree gives a 
more characteristic effect. It seldom 
exceeds twenty feet in height, but the top 
spreads in the course of time to the same 


width. Not hardy north of the Middle. 


South, and the trees are apt to split when 
reaching a great age, as the branches 
radiate from a low stem. As a shade 
tree for our Southern gardens it is un- 
rivaled, and the North has no counterpart. 

In Hovenia dulcis we have another 
Asiatic tree of medium height, twenty to 
twenty-five feet, quite hardy, that has 
marked characteristics. The long petioled 
leaves; greenish, inconspicuous flowers, 
followed by small globular fruit with 
fleshy and edible peduncles, make it an 
interesting tree. Its handsome shining 
foliage and regular symmetrical head, 
perfect freedom from insects, and ability 
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The Empress tree with its blue flowers is unique, 
thrives from New York south 


to stand a temperature of near zero, com- 
bine to make it a very desirable small 
tree as a single specimen or for a short 
avenue, where a comparatively small, 
neat tree is desired. 

Because of its violet flowers, which are 
very rare in large trees, the Japanese em- 
press tree (Paulownia imperialis) is valued. 
In 1852, while in Europe, I purchased four 
small plants in Belgium, where they had 
then just been introduced, and planted 
three at Plainfield, N. J., the other was 
presented to the late William Reid of 
Elizabeth. These small plants made a 
most rapid growth and their unusally large 
leaves attracted much attention. The 
fragrant, violet colored flowers which are 
produced in early spring before the leaves 
appear, add much to the tree’s value; but 
they are sometimes overlooked, appearing 
only against the blue sky. It has sometimes 
been planted for avenues, but its brittle 
branches, which are frequently broken 
by high winds, make it less desirable for 
that purpose than for single specimens. 
Planted in good soil the first year’s growth 
is very rapid, but when the tree begins to 
branch out it is only moderate and the 
size of the leaves diminishes. Height 
seven feet; hardy in New England. 

Easily recognized by its bark, of a 
nearly white color and scaling off in plates, 
is the sycamore or buttonwood, a stately 
tree, often attaining the height of 100 feet 
and hardy throughout the whole United 
States. It is used both for avenues and 
shade, is of rapid growth, but in some 
localities is injured by fungus diseases. 

Some twenty to thirty years ago nearly 
every tree South of the native Platanus 
occidentalis was more or less the victim of 
this trouble which caused many to die, 
and their importance for street planting di- 
minished. Of late years this defect has 
greatly lessened and most trees are again in 
a healthy condition. But as the European 
or Eastern species (P. orientalis) is free 
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from fungus trouble it is better both for 
planting avenues or in streets where tall 
trees are required. The two are much 
alike, and in the nursery rows are almost 
indistinguishable. The Eastern species is 
the more symmetrical in large specimens, 
and is hardy as far north as Massa- 
chusetts. 

The most beautiful of all our Western 
trees for shade and flower is Catalpa 
. Speciosa, of very rapid growth and giving 
timber of lasting quality. It is hardier 
farther north than C. bignonioides, 
and blooms a little later. The only 
drawback with these trees is that they 
become infested during summer with 
hordes of caterpillars which defoliate 
them, and while these are undesirable for 
keeping the trees in good appearance the 
angler finds these caterpillars the most 
appetizing bait for his fish-hook. 

For northern sections there is unques- 
tionably no better tree than the pin oak 
(Quercus palustris) where it grows very 
rapidly, but the rate of growth gradually 
diminishes southward. As it attains age 
the branches gradually assume a drooping 
form and this, added to the deep green 
and finely cut foliage, is the reason for its 
being so largely planted for streets and 
avenues. A handsome instance is seen 
in- Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, where 
this tree seems to have been: first largely 
planted. The foliage turns bright red 
in the fall and a great advantage is that 
its root system, being compact and fibrous, 
allows it to transplant readily. 

The American white elm (Ulmus 
Americana) is the best general purpose 
deciduous avenue or shade tree, growing 
over the widest area, and is used more 
largely than all other native trees com- 
bined. It is hardy from the extreme 
northern sections to the Lower South. 
Usually it has a large head and slightly 
pendulous branches. The elm is of rapid 
growth and transplants with great facility, 
but as its roots are far spreading they 
frequently encroach upon garden spots 
if planted too near them. There are 
many forms found in our forests, some 
seldom attaining a satisfactory growth 
and often of straggling habit. Nursery- 
men who cater to the highest class of trade 
usually select the most rapid and perfect 
forms and graft these, as that is the only 
method by which trees of uniform shape 
and habit can be depended upon. 

The Japanese parasol tree (Sterciulia 
platanifolia) is also known South as the 
Japan varnish tree, owing to the green, 
smooth bark. But this is incorrect as 
the true Japan varnish tree is Rhus 
succodanea or lac sumach, a shrub. The 
parasol tree is a remarkably strong grower, 
round topped, with very large palmate 
leaves, and is covered in June with large 
clusters of pale yellowish flowers, whose 
sweet fragrance attracts multitudes of 
honey bees. Therefore, many apicul- 
turists value and plant this tree for bee 
pasture. It is not hardy above the 
Middle South, where it is sometimes used 
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One of the beauties of the sweet gum is its showy 
golden and scarlet autumn leaves 


for street planting or shade. Ultimate 


height, thirty to forty feet. 
THE CHOICEST OF EVERGREENS 


I have already stated why evergreens 
are the less useful, generally, as avenue 
trees, but for shade alone there can be no 
question of the service rendered by a 
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perpetual mantle of foliage. They are 
not less littering in the shedding of their 
leaves, of course. As a group, the ever- 
green oaks are the most rugged and 
generally useful for al! purposes and 
situations, demanding less in the way of 
soil, etc., than other trees. There are 
several semi-evergreen species that may 
be grown in the South, such as Spanish 
oak (Q. falcata), water oak (Q. nigra), 
willow oak (Q. Phellos), etc., which often 
retain their foliage until January, but for 
the Middle and Lower South the live oak 
(Q. Virginiana or virens) surpasses them 
all for the beauty of outline. Many 
Northern tourists who have seldom seen 
this noble tree without an abundant growth 
of long Spanish moss do not fancy the 
funereal look which these trees then 
assume; this is usually the case along the 
sections of the sea coast. But in the upper 
districts its green and glossy foliage is free 
from moss and retained throughout the 
year. The top is wide and spreading. 
As young specimens transplant with great 
facility this tree is therefore of great value 
to the planter. The early colonists who 
made their abodes in the Lower South 
saw the beauty of this tree and used it 
extensively for avenue planting. Many 
of these stately reminiscences of the 
prosperous era of the early settlements 
are found along the Lower South belt and 
remain an evidence of the broad ideas 
and esthetic taste of the men of a past 
generation. The largest of the Southern 
native trees are live oaks, attaining a 
height of seventy feet. It is not hardy 
above Washington. Other evergreen trees 
are discussed on page 142. 


Maidenhair tree is peculiarly suited for formal avenues of not too great length, Select trees of one type 


All the bulbs shown in this photograph, made on February 10th, were grown in the window garden. 


Dutch hyacinths, daffodils and freesias. Pot in October and let roots develop before they are brought into light and warmth 
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They are all the later blooming kinds, crocuses, jong<iils, 


Flowers All Winter for $2.00—By J. H. Spencer, w= 


/ 
BUY A COLLECTION OF BULBS IN VARIETY AND MAKE YOUR HOME BRIGHT WHEN THE SNOW IS OUT- 


DOORS— AN AMATEUR’S EXPERIENCE 


jes ORDER to have beautiful flowers 
during the winter it isn’t necessary 
to be the rich man with his greenhouses 
and gardener, nor even the moderately rich 
man, who patronizes the local florists and 
buys flowering plants at the height of their 
bloom after they have been brought. to 
maturity in a commercial greenhouse. 

I have. supplied my home with flowers 
from fall until spring simply by growing 
bulbs in a sunny window. I have found 
that the Holland bulbs and one or two other 
varieties, unlike most house plants, require 
no coddling — all they need is half a chance 
and plenty of water and they will bring bloom 
and joy into your house from fall until 
spring. Insects do not bother them, and 
after the roots begin to grow there is no 


danger of over-watering. They can stand 


a range of temperature. between 45 degrees 
and 70 degrees; but if you forget to water 
them every day or if the heat becomes 
excessive they will surely die. 

There are two secrets of success, however, 
in growing these bulbs. First, they must 
be allowed to root in a cool, dark place for 
six to ten weeks, being watered at intervals 
of about ten days. Second, after they are 
properly rooted they must be placed in a 
window, with or without sunshine, where the 
temperature keeps within the above limits. 

There are many varieties of bulbs on the 
market, but I have found only a few suitable 
for the window garden. 


, GROW THESE IN WATER 


The kinds to grow in water are: paper- 
white narcissus and Chinese lilies for early 
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IN THE WEST—WHAT VARIETIES DO BEST IN SOIL OR WATER 


flowers; and Dutch hyacinths,. datfodils, 
and crocuses for late flowers. All thrive 
perfectly in a jardiniere or deep lily bowl of 
water partly filled with sand or pebbles. 
The bulbs should be held firmly in position 
by stones at the top. Nourishment of 
course comes from the water, but after the 
roots grow, sand or pebbles give the plants 
stability. The flowers will be larger and 
finer if a little plant food is added to the 
water when the flower spikes begin to grow. 
Most seed stores now offer soluble tablets 
of plant food that are very convenient to use. 


THE BEST OF ALL 


For early flowers I consider the paper- 
white narcissus the most satisfactory of all 
bulbs. The large fragrant clusters are 
extremely grateful. A single bulb will 
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It pays to buy large bulbs. This is the result of 
one bulb with three noses, six large flowers for six 
cents 


sometimes produce two flower spikes, with 
about thirty blossoms in all. Three or more 
planted together make a fine display. They 
bloom by Thanksgiving when planted early, 
but may be kept back until Christmas or 
even later. 

Chinese lilies do not last nearly so long 
as the paper-white, nor is their fragrance 
so delicate; but they have a delightful habit 
of coming double and are well worth growing. 
One to three in a deep bowl are sufficient. 

A dozen or more crocuses in a small bowl 
make an excellent display. Usually they 
will not bloom, however, unless allowed to 
grow in a room without direct heat. 


CHIMNEYS FOR JLYACINTHS 


In growing Dutch hyacinths after they 
are thoroughly rooted in the cellar and 
placed in the garden window, I cover with 
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a “chimney,” or paper cone, about a foot 


high. The top of the cone must have an 
opening about the size of a half dollar. 
Leaves and flower spike will be quickly 
drawn out of the bulb by this method. 
When they are several inches high the 
cone should be removed. It is best to 
plant each bulb singly in a five-inch pot or 
jardiniere. Gertrude, deep rose; Norma, 
pink; and Czar Peter, porcelain blue, are 
among the dozens of good varieties. 

Jonquils are golden yellow and delightfully 
fragrant. They should be planted six or more 
in a bowl and allowed to remain in the 
dark at least ten weeks. Rugulosus with 
the crumpled crown is the best variety 
and it is very fine. For late flowers it is 
my choice of all bulbs. 


THE KINDS TO GROW IN SOIL ONLY 


All the varieties which thrive in water 
also do well in rich garden soil mixed with 
about one-quarter sand. But daffodils, free- 
sias, Roman hyacinths, and tulips should be 
grown in soil only. 

Some people choose daffodils in preference 
to other varieties of the narcissus family 
because they are not fragrant. One bull 
in a five-inch or three in a six-inch pot is 
about right. Empress, Horsfieldii, Princeps, 
Trumpet Major, and Van Sion are all 
excellent varieties; and there are many others. 

Freesias are often extravagantly praised, 
and with excellent reason. The flowers 
are white, with a yellow blotch at the throat, 
and are perhaps more delightfully fragrant 
than any other flowers grown from bulbs. 
They require a sunny location and will 
bloom with a fair degree of freedom in 
January and February if planted early in 
the fall. Eight bulbs in a five-inch pot 
are none too many. It is not necessary to 
start them in the dark, indeed they don’t 
like it. They are “ Cape bulbs,” and Cape 
bulbs differ from the Dutch bulbs in that 
detail. 

Roman hyacinths are fine for early flowers, 
each bulb sending up several graceful spikes 
of fragrant flowers. Unlike Dutch hya- 


Bow!) of jonguils just after being brought into the This shows the pot is full of roots. A Dutch 
light. The same one that is shown opposite. The hyacinth after ten weeks in the dark. Forcing 
stones prevent the bulbs from pushing out the sand may begin now 


Freesias. Eight bulbsina five-inch pot, planted 
September 10th, in bloom February 3rd. Flowers 
white with yellow throat; fragrant 
cinths the bulbs will rot in water. Plant 


three bulbs in a five-inch pot. 

I have never considered tulips very desir- 
able for forcing in the house. Nevertheless, 
some of the varieties may be easily grown 
by those who think otherwise. The inter- 
ested reader will find full information on 
tulips elsewhere in this number. 

None of the flowers or plants shown in 
the photographs are “ greenhouse specimens.”’ 
The bulbs were rooted in a cool but frost- 
proof cellar, where they were protected from 
mice. Except the crocuses all were then 
grown in a sitting-room heated by a warm 
air furnace, the temperature during the day 
averaging slightly under 7o degrees. The 
crocuses were grown in an unheated spare 
bedroom. 

There was not a day from November rst 


Crocus planted in September, blooming the end of 
February. They are the hardest bulbs to force out 


of season. Grown in sand and water 
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An ideal Dutch hyacinth. Started November 
2nd, in bloom February 25th. Always try for root 
development like this 


to April roth when some of the plants were 
not in bloom. And during the holidays we 
were able to spare for friends many beautiful 
blooming plants. All this was from an 
expenditure for bulbs of about two dollars. 


HOW TO BUY 


Most of the reliable seedmen offer col- 
lections of bulbs for winter flowering. A 
collection that I should recommend that 


Hazelnuts for 
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should not cost over $2.00 would contain 
the following: 


6 White Roman hyacinths 30 Named crocus 
6 Fine named Dutch hya- 12 Paper-white narcissus. 


cinths. 6 Trumpet narcissus Prin- 
6 Fine mixed Dutch hya- ceps 

cinths. 6 Double narcissus Wan 
6 Fine mixed single tu- Sion 

lips. 12 Capernelle jonquils 


6 Fine mixed double tu- 6 Scilla Sibirica. 
lips. 6 Freesia refracta alba. 


For a smaller collection costing about 
fifty cents these will be satisfactory: 


12 Jonquils, Capernelle. 3 Narcissus paper-white. 
3, Hyacinths, 3 colors. 3 Narcissus Trumpet 
3, White Roman hyacinths. Major. 


6 Oxalis Buttercup. 
12 Freesia refracta alba. 


4 Tulips, single scarlet. 
4 Tulips, double white. 


If one prefers a number of colors in a 
single variety a collection of hyacinths will 
give good results but, of course, a shorter 
season of bloom, in both the single and 
double varieties, the colors range from pure 
white through blue, rose, pink and yellow 
to dark red and will cost from five to 
twenty cents each. 

There really isnot much to learn about 
the cultural directions of these bulbs for 
indoor bloom. Under the unnatural con- 
ditions of an artificially heated house they 
require an excess of moisture and they also 
need light and air. 

It is possible to secure uninterrupted bloom 
from Christmas to Easter with six pots of 
bulbs. One combination which will accom- 
plish this (and which would cost about 
seventy-five cents) are Chinese lilies, double 
Roman narcissus, Grand Soleil d’Or nar- 
cissus, crocuses, Van Sion narcissus and 
Princess Marianne tulips. 


the Home Garden — By J. W. Kerr, 


OcToBeER, 1908 


The paper-white narcissus is as easily forced as a 
Roman hyacinth. May be had in flower in twelve 
weeks 


There are some general directions that 
apply to almost all the bulbs grown in the 
house. One thing is to avoid fresh stable 
manure. If it is not well rotted, use bone 
meal in the proportion of one part to fifty 
of soil, in the case of the plants that are 
grown in soil. 

It is a pretty safe rule to follow that the 
strongest looking bulbs will give the best 
results. 


Mary- 
land 


PLANT A FEW BUSHES OF THE IMPROVED VARIETIES THIS FALL AND HAVE INCREASING CROPS IN 
THE YEARS TO COME, WITHOUT ANY SPECIAL CARE—SOME REASONS WHY THIS CROP IS NEGLECTED 


F ALL nutbearing trees, the. hazel, 
filbert, or cobnut, is«the ‘one best 
suited to grow in a garden or where space 
is limited. These three names are used 
indiscriminately by the layman, and it makes 
no great difference, since pomologists are 
not agreed as to the distinctions between 
them. Of course, if you wish to be scien- 


The short, broad type of nut which is easily shelled. 
Imperatrice Eugenie 


tific, you can say ‘“‘the various species of the 
genus Corylus” but then no one but a few 
botanists and pomologists will know what 
you mean, so, for the sake of comprehension, 
let us call the nut “hazel” or “filbert,” 
which are the two names by which it 
is most generally known in this country. 

To return, now, to the question of garden 
culture, the reason for its especial adapta- 
bility to limited space is that under ordinary 
conditions the hazel takes the form of a 
good-sized bush or shrub, seldom over twelve 
to fifteen feet high. It grows in attractive 
and symmetrical shape and the foliage is of 
a good color. All species are uni-sexual, 
but it sometimes happens that the pistillate 
blossoms bloom later than the staminate ones, 
and no pollination can then take place, and 
therefore no nuts are borne. If you find 
this condition existing among your hazels, 
plant among them a hazel of some other vari- 
ety which produces pollen at the proper time. 


We have some native hazels, growing 
principally on the Pacific Coast, through 
the Mississippi Valley, then north through 
New York and the New England states. 
Of these, the California species is perhaps 
the best, but it does not seem entirely hardy 
in the East. No systematic effort has yet 


The long type, De Brunswick, one of the best of all 
the filberts 
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The short, round nut of Louise, a prolific bearer 
and very popular 


been made to improve the native hazels, 
doubtless because the foreign varieties which 
have been introduced are so decidedly 
superior. Certainly, with but few’ excep- 
tions, all the varieties cultivated in this 
country are of foreign parentage, for in 
England and on the Continent the hazelnut 
is a paying crop, and has had many years 
of careful selection and cultivation. 

Choose a soil that is not too sandy and 
light. They succeed well in rather moist 
soil, though they do not like a stiff clay, and 
a soil that is too strong produces too great a 
growth of wood at the expense of the crop 
of nuts. The nuts can be grown readily 
from seed, but in this way it is uncertain 
that the varieties will be perpetuated. The 
only way to propagate and keep varieties 
true is by root-grafting or layering, though 
it may be done with a moderate degree of 


The best use of the purple leaved hazel is as an 
ornamental shrub 
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success by cuttings. Bushes at one, two, 
or three years of age may readily be trans- 
planted and are as certain to live as a grape- 
vine. This transplanting may be done 
either in the fall or spring, and the plants 
should be set not closer than sixteen feet 
each way, while eighteen feet is a better 
measure. Cultivate the ground well for 
three or four years or until they come into 
bearing. They will grow practically any- 
where in the United States. A little pruning 
—merely to thin out superfluous and crowded 
branches — will keep the bushes in good 
shape. 

Concerning varieties, as I have said, all 
those in general cultivation are foreign. 
Some of these are more dwarf in habit of 
growth and less thrifty and less generally 
hardy, and the planter must consider these 
points when he purchases. At the present 
day there is considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of the hazel, the same varieties 
obtained from different sources being found 
to be of different names. Of course, if 
their cultivation were generally successful — 
and it is not, for reasons stated farther on — 
this annoying condition would soon be 
corrected by the more general interest which 
would naturally follow. Among the finer, 
larger, more prolific varieties are Garibaldi, 
Imperial, Louise, Imperatrice Eugénie, the 
true English, De Brunswick, and Merveille 
de Bollwiller. 

The nuts are borne in clusters, each nut 
in a separate thin husk which opens at the 
outer end with something of the effect of a 
flower corolla. As the nuts mature and 
turn brown, the husk dries, and in August, 
usually, the nuts begin to drop from the 
husks. Just here an important difference 
in varieties is manifest, for some fall from 
the husks easily and freely, while other 
varieties have to be picked out by hand. 
The custom which obtains in certain parts 
of England of marketing the nuts in the 
husk is not prevalent here, so that those 
which separate most freely from the husk 
are the best for our purposes. 

As to the quality and desirability of the 
nut, there is no question. Its outer shell 
is easily cracked, as every country boy with 
a good set of teeth will testify. Since there 
are no internal shells or divisions it makes 
an ideal dessert nut with its single plump 
kernel. It has a distinctive flavor, and a 
mighty good one, whether eaten just from 
the shell, salted like the almond or made up 
in confections. Though it is not so rich as 
the shellbark or walnut it is very nutritious. 
It is one of the standard “trade” nuts, large 
quantities being constantly used by con- 
fectioners, and in the winter it is a staple 
of all high-grade groceries. It commands, 
therefore, a fair price all the time. 

Now with this list of virtues to its credit, 
easy growth, attractive appearance, small 
size, bush, good nuts borne freely, and always 
in demand, it seems as if we ought to have 
hazel orchards almost everywhere and count 
it as one of our paying crops. Unfortunately 
—and now we come to the sad ending of 
this pleasant story — most unfortunately, 
indeed, the hazel has a seemingly inherent 
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De Brunswick, a very large nut borne in great 

rofusion. Compare with illustration of single nuts 
on the opposite page 


disposition to blight. This blight, which 


closely resembles in appearance the well- 


known pear-blight, has greatly discouraged 
the cultivation of the hazel east of the 
Mississippi River. Of course, the Govern- 
ment has experts working at the disease, 
and in time an effective remedy may be 
found. Likewise, no one can say definitely 
that his particular hazeltrees are going to 
blight. However, conditions are not such 
at present that any large plantings of hazels 
could be considered a sure investment. But 
—if you are very fond of them, and the 
children like them—you might plant a tree 
or so in a favorable location and trust to 
an almost certain luck. 


E 


Grosse Longue is remarkable for the large num- 
ber of nuts in the cluster. The husks have been 
opened to show the nuts in all these pictures 


For geometrical effects make a level surface and plant each bulb exactly in 
On wet or heavy soils plant 


its proper place by measure—no guesswork. 
on sand and cover with good soil 


Four Ways ot Planting Bulbs—By Leslie Hudson, 


seen in this picture 


Choose bulbs of even size and plant them at exactiy uniform depths ; 
otherwise they will not flower simultaneously and produce the finished effect 


New 
Jersey 


MAKE UP YOUR MIND AS TO THE KIND OF PICTURE YOU WANT TO PRODUCE IN YOUR GARDEN NEXT 
SPRING AND PLANT ACCORDINGLY — IT IS THE ATTENTION TO DETAILS NOW THAT ENSURES RESULTS 


HE beauty of planting bulbs now is 
that you are so sure of the results in 
spring. Remember, you cannot now grow 
the flower; that has already been done in 
the formation of the bulb. Your problem 
is to produce that flower in the greatest 
perfection. But there is a good deal of 
difference in the way in which a bulb will 
behave, depending upon the treatment 
that is given toit. Bulbs can be used for 
formal effects or they can be planted to 
give natural effects. This series of pictures 
shows you exactly how to do the work in 
either case. 
I.—Format DESIGNS 


IN Beps. For beds 


where uniformity of color and simultan- 
eous flowering are essential particular 
care must be taken that the bulbs used 
are of a uniform quality and size. Always 
buy the best for such purposes. Make the 
bed ready by digging over the soil and 
if it is not a good rich soil to start with, 
turn in a dressing of thoroughly decayed 
manure. It is absolutely necessary that 
the manure be thoroughly decayed. Fresh 
or green manure will result in injury to the 
plants. Smooth over the surface with a 
rake, making it evenly rounded, higher in 
the centre than at the sides, and on this 
place each bulb carefully exactly where it 


is to grow. You may use a measuring stick 
if you like, but some people prefer to cover 
the surface with clean white sand, placing 
the bulbs on it and judging the distance by 
the eye. This can be seen much better 
on the sand than on the brown earth. Hay- 
ing done this, plant each bulb at a uniform 
depth by making a plunge with a trowel 
and inserting the bulb. Then cover with 
soil and make all quite firm. 

The final result of uniformity can only be 
obtained by care to these details when 
planting. 

I]. — NaturAL ErrEcts IN BORDERS. 
For natural effects along the shrubbery 


Natural planting in the shrubbery border. 


Rake the surface smooth so that the bulbs will not roll and 


drop them onto the ground haphazard, planting them exactly where they fall 
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After the first fall of snow, spread a mulch over 


the bulb -beds 
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Use a piece of broken pot or clam shell to keep 
the drainage open 
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Now, fill up with the potting soi], leaving room at 
the top for water 


borders, proceed quite differently, avoiding 
every method that would tend toward 
regularity or formality. Having dug over 
the ground, make the surface smooth by 
means of a rake, removing all coarse rubbish 
and stones. Now take the bag containing 


Over this put some coarse rubbish to act as drain- 
age material 


the bulbs and walking along the border, 
drop them in handfuls as you walk. Then 
retracing your steps, plant each bulb just 
where it has fallen and do not be too par- 
ticular about the depth. By these means 
you will insure the irregularity of distribution 
and longer season of bloom in succession 
that is half the charm of “natural planting.” 

I1J.— PLANTING IN THE Grass. For 
naturalizing in the grass, scatter the bulbs 


‘in the same way and plant as they fall. 


Drive a hole in the ground by means of 
a pointed stick and drop into the bottom 
a little fine soil or sand so that the bulb 
will be in touch with it when it starts to 
grow. Avoid hanging the bulb high 
in the ground. If you want uniform results 
use a measuring stick when making the 
holes and plant uniformly. 

All the hardy Dutch bulbs can be used in 
this way, but daffodils and crocuses are the 
most pleasing. 

1V.—How to Por A Butts. For pot 
planting, the method of cultivation is ex- 
actly the same as that used when forcing 
in flats (see elsewhere in this number for 
details). Hyacinths and tulips are excel- 


Planting in the grass. 


Fill in slightly with coarse soil that will let in 
water and air 


Plant the bulbs just below the surface and press 
the soil firmly around them 


lent subjects for pot Cultivation. After 
planting, bury the pots in earth, ashes, or 
anything where they will be free from frost, 
and leave them to make roots. Bring them 
indoors in early spring to start the flower 
development. 


Make a hole in the ground by means of a pointed stick. Place a little sand in the bottom so the bulb won’t hang, then insert the 


bulb, covering it with a handful of good soil and press firmly on the top 


A New Idea for Trimmed Hedges—By Aldred Scott Warthin, ™ 


Michi- 


THE MATRIMONY VINE ISHARDIER THAN THE PRIVET, RICHER GREEN, AND BEARS BRILLIANT SCARLET 


FRUITS IN WINTER. 


INE have I seen any mention of the 
especial adaptability to hedge-pur- 
poses of the matrimony vine. A generation 
ago matrimony vine was largely planted 
throughout Michigan as a vine for fences 
and screens; and on many old places at 
the present times there may be found fences 
covered with a dense shrubby growth 
answering more to the description of L. 
barbarum than to that of L. halimifolium in 
so far as its character of shrubbiness is 
concerned, although otherwise corresponding 
closely to the plant now sold under the latter 
name (or L. vulgare of the trade). 

On one of the older streets of Ann Arbor, 
old plants of matrimony vine had been grow- 
ing for many years in a straggling manner 
over an old fence, swaying out over the 
sidewalk so luxuriantly, as finally to be 
condemned by the city authorities as a 
nuisance, the property having been prac- 
tically abandoned for several years. On its 
passing into the hands of a lover of flowers 
and neatness, the old fence was removed, 
supporting wires put in, the straggling 
branches severely trimmed and the root 
runners grubbed out. 

The hedge is about five feet high, and is as 


dense as trimmed privet. The leaves are 
a better green and keep their color well 
through November. Throughout the sum- 
mer there is a profusion of inconspicuous 
purplish flowers followed by bright red 
berries the majority of which are about half 
an inch long, that also persist well into the 
winter. The leaves appear earlier in the 
spring than do those of privet. The plant 
stands trimming excellently, the foliage and 
flowers being greatly increased thereby. 
With age and repeated trimming the hedge 
becomes converted into a dense shrubby 
growth no longer requiring support. The 
main branches and trunks have as great a 
diameter as those of the ordinary privet 
hedge —three-quarters to one and a_ half 
inches. ‘This plant is usually classed among 
the vines or trailing shrubs and three names 
are offered in the nursery catalogues, Lycowm 
barbarum, Chinense and halimifolium or 
vulgare. ‘The first is described as a shrub 
with long, slender, trailing branches bearing 
green leaves that retain their color until late 
in the fall and contrast well with the abundant 
red fruit. It is probably the real L. Chinense. 
The last is the common matrimony vine 
and is a luxuriant trailing species from 


Hedge of the matrimony vine (Lycium halimifolium). Hardier than privet and bears scarlet fruits 
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AFTER A FEW YEARS OF PRUNING AND TRAINING IT IS SELF-SUPPORTING 


China, bearing a profusion of scarlet-red 
berries. 

The plants that I have seen put out under 
the name of L. Chinense cannot be distin- 
guished from L. vulgare and are probably 
the same as the latter, which is native in 
the Mediterranean region and was introduced 
into this country from Europe, and now 
grows wild in many places where it has 
escaped from cultivation. 

[The ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Horti- 
culture” gives L. vulgare as a synonym of 
L. halimifolium, and states that L. Chinense 
is of more vigorous growth with branches 12 
feet long; leaves ovate instead of wedge 
shaped; bright green, instead of grayish- 
green; and up to 3 inches in length, where- 
as those of halimifolium do not exceed 2 
inches. The fruit of halimifolium is given 
as being sometimes yellow, half an inch 
long, while that of Chinense is bright 
orange to scarlet and an inch long. Prob- 
ably the plants commonly in the trade are 
not Chinense at all.—Ep1ror.] 

The chief advantages of the plant for 
hedge purposes lie in the fact that it is 
absolutely hardy in a climate where privet 
has twice within three years been killed to the 
ground, and in its great vitality of growth. 
It will apparently stand all extremes of 
exposure and conditions. If it has any bad 
quality it is that of excessive vigor of growth 
in suckering and layering. In the case of 
a neglected hedge sprouts may be found 
twenty feet away from the main plants. 
With a small amount of attention the runners 
which are very superficial can be easily dis- 
posed of once a year, the early spring being 
the best time for this. The vitality of these 
is surprising. A pail of these runners was left 
for several months under a tree, the only sup- 
ply of moisture being that derived from occa- 
sional very heavy rains. At the close of the 
summer these neglected roots were still alive 
and sprouting. It seems almost impossible 
to kill them. This excess of vitality is, more- — 
over, one of the most comforting things 
about the plant. It is certainly gratifying 
to find a plant of vigorous growth and resist- 
ance to unfavorable conditions that will grow 
by itself, without coddling or coaxing. 

It grows most rapidly and luxuriantly in 
a dark sandy loam. It is easily propagated 
by cuttings or layering, but most easily by 
transplanting root runners and_ suckers. 
The best time to do this is in the spring, just 
before the leaf-buds open, if quick results 
are desired. It is possible, however, to 
transplant these runners when they are in 
full leaf, and it may be done now. Set the 
plants close together, along a supporting 
fence of posts and wire and as the trailing 
branches develop they must be twisted about 
the wires.. Trimming is begun during the 
second year. With selective cultivation its 
tendency to shrubbiness might be increased. 


Udo, A New Winter Salad —By Charles A. Sidman, 


Washing- 


ton, D.C, 


AN EASILY GROWN CROP THAT MAY BE FORCED IN THE OPEN LIKE ASPARAGUS 
OR RHUBARB—GIVES CRISP STALKS LIKE CELERY, WITH A PINE-LIKE FLAVOR — 
A POSSIBLE SUBSTITUTE FOR LETTUCE AND ENDIVE FROM OCTOBER TO MARCH 


A FEW years ago, through: the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a few plants of 
a new salad plant, udo, were brought over 
from Japan. This has now been fairly 
tried in several sections and although it can 
never rival good hothouse lettuce or endive 
as a winter salad, yet it is regarded by 
some as a welcome change. Udo has a 
peculiar flavor, suggestive of pineapple. 

The tenderest young shoots of celery are 
not more brittle than these blanched stems 
of udo, and they have a crisp freshness like 
that of the midrib of a lettuce leaf. 

As served in Oriental style, udo is a mass 
of thick, white shavings, two to three inches 
long by half an inch wide, having a brilliant, 
silky lustre. In the tea houses all over 
Japan it is served either fresh or boiled with 
a Soy sauce. It would not be likely to 
attract attention eaten as it is served by the 
Japanese, unless one were in search of 
peculiar dishes. The slices are crisper 
than celery and have none of the objection- 
able stringy fibres often found in that. 

The best method of preparing the udo for 
the American table is to cut the shoots into 
long, thin shavings, allow them to stand in 
ice water for several hours, then putting 
them into a salad bowl and pouring on 
a dressing, prepared in the usual way. 

There are two varieties of udo, called 
respectively, “kan udo” and ‘‘moyashi udo,”’ 
and these, though of similar appearance as 
they are placed on the market, are quite 
different as regards their cultivation; but 
either one is easily handled and should be 
given a trial by those who like something 
different from what other people have. 

‘Moyashi udo is the better suited to our 
American conditions, for it yields through- 
out the winter, while the kan udo only 
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One year old udo plant grown from seed, It is 
six feet tall 


Blanched shoot of udo ready for cooking just like 
asparagus or can be used for salad 


produces in October and November or in 
the early spring. It has been grown as far 
north as Nova Scotia, and as far south as 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The moyashi or forcing udo is grown 
from root cuttings, which have been cut 
from large plants the year before, being 
dug in November and kept all winter 
packed in straw. In the spring the cuttings 
are laid lengthwise in a shallow trench 
about four inches apart, and in the space 
between them a small quantity of rich 
manure is placed. They are then covered 
with an inch or so of soil. As the leaves 
appear, the trench is gradually filled about 
their bases, cultivation is carried on to keep 


_This is what a udo plant looks like in the spring. 


Note the young blanched shoots 
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down the weeds, and the plants are allowed 
to grow until the end of October, or until 
frost. 

These two-year plants are then dug, the 
dead stems removed, and the plants packed 
away in a dry place until wanted for the 
forcing bed which may be in a cellar, or 
under the greenhouse bench, just as for rhu- 
barb or asparagus. They can be kept in 
this dry condition for several months without 
injury. 

When forcing begins the dry sets are 
packed as closely together as they can stand 
in the bottom of the trench, which is filled 
in and heaped up with a light garden soil. 
In about fifty days the first shoots appear 
above the mound and are cut, like asparagus, 
by digging down to the base or by running 
a long knife into the mound. 

By preparing a series of forcing trenches 
and planting them at different times, fresh 
shoots can be had all winter long, from 
November until the following May. 

The kan udo is grown from seed, which 
is broadcast in seed beds, prepared of rich 
garden earth in the month of March or April, 
and is allowed to grow for one year. The 
following spring the individual seedlings are 
transplanted from this seed bed, after the 
tops, which have died during the winter, 
have been removed, and they are then set 
in rows two feet apart and ten inches from 
each other in the rows. In these rows they 
are cultivated until September, when the 
leaves begin to turn brown. The stems 
are then cut back close to the root and the 
earth piled over them in a mound two feet 
high. In about forty days the new shoots, 
which begin to form as soon as the old ones 
have been cut back, appear above the surface 
of the mound. They are then ready for 
cutting, and the mound is opened. Each 
rootstock produces about five of these 


These were 


Udo plants in a Virginian garden. 
raised from seed sown in the open 
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blanched shoots, three of which are probably 
fit for use at the first cutting, early in October. 
The remaining small shoot are covered 
up again and allowed to grow for a second 
cutting a week or so later. Cut close to 
the base of the shoot, leaving no stub, to 
ensure the rapid growth of the remaining 
young shoots. 

Generally only two crops of shoots are 


Why Everyone Should Buy Darwin Tulips Now—By Wilhelm Miller, ¥« 
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secured of the kan udo, but occasionally 
there are three. After the removal of the 
last crop the rootstocks are buried and 
allowed to remain over winter. In the 
spring the mounds are opened and rich 
manure is applied in trenches running on 
both sides of the plants. Throughout the 
summer free growth is encouraged, the 
plants being again cut down in the fall 
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and treated in a similar way to that just 
described. This can be profitably con- 
tinued for ten years, when it is better to 
start a new stock. 

Botanically the plant is Avalia cordata, 
and has been recognized as an ornamental 
plant on account of its large sharply lobed 
leaves. It is also used as a salad by the 
Chinese, when its name is tu-tang-kuei. 


New 


THEY HAVE A NEW SET OF COLORS, STEMS THREE FEET LONG, AND WILL LAST FOR YEARS WITH- 
OUT THE BOTHER OF REPLANTING ANNUALLY —THE MOST INTERESTING NEW RACE OF BULBS 


WANT every reader of the GARDEN 
MacGazINE to try some Darwin tulips 
this fall. Never before have I made such 
a request, because, up to this time, I have 
never seen any flower or plant which 
I thought would please everybody. The 
bulbs are now cheap enough for every purse 
and we have colors enough to suit every 
taste, for there are now more 
than one hundred and fifty 
varieties of this new race. 
Heaven knows I do not 
urge this simply because 
Darwin tulips are now the 
centre of interest among 
hardy bulbs and are bound 
to be “ fashionable ” this 
fall. I will never turn a 
finger to encourage any 
“fad” in American flori- 
culture, because we can 
never make America a gar- 
den as England is until we 
stop chasing everything that 
is cheap, quick, and showy 
and settle down to making 
beautiful home _ pictures 
with permanent or long- 
lived materials, even if they 
cost more and involve a 
long wait. It is true that 
Darwin tulips are cheap, 
quick, and showy, but the 
important point is that 
they will last indefinitely 
and multiply without the 
bother of lifting the bulbs 
every year, curing them in 
a cellar and replanting every 
autumn as people do with 
bedding tulips, which are 
merely for a brief show in 
a conspicuous formal bed. 
Of course, this longevity 
is not peculiar to Darwins. 
All Jate or May-blooming 
tulips can be left in the 
ground from year to year. 
The distinguishing feature 
of Darwin’s is their long 
stems, which are often two 
and a half to three feet 
in length, while those of 
the old May-blooming tu- 
lips average about sixteen 


blended colors. 


inches. This great length of stem is one 
of two reasons why Darwin tulips are 
especially adapted to American condi- 
tions. For Americans put more stress on 
long-stemmed cut flowers than any other 
people, an example being the fiorist’s 


carnation, which is essentially an American 
In the garden also these long- 


product. 


Darwin tulips have stems two feet high, flowers as large as your fist and subtly 
The striped flower on the right is a Rembrandt 


stemmed Darwins are most effective, giving 
a robustness of growth that we have never 
had before among bulbs. 

The other reason why Darwin tulips ought 
to appeal so powerfully to a democratic 
people is that their colors represent a revolt 
against the hard-and-fast standards set up 
in aristocratic countries. The whole course 
of the tulip’s evolution has 
heen a struggle to purify 
and intensify a few popular 
colors. The intermediate 
shades have hitherto been 
suppressed, and rightly too, 
in the case of the early or 
bedding tulips where the 
object is frankly show. But 
in late or garden tulips, 
which are made to be loved, 
we want no artificial stan- 
dards. We want at least a 
chance to see every inter- 
mediate color and every 
combination of colors that 
nature or man can produce. 
And the distinguishing feat- 
ure of Darwin tulips is that 
they give a host of. such 
colors, which we can get in 
no other class of tulips. 

I must confess that I was 
sceptical on this point, 
especially after reading the 
contemptuous comments of 
some English gardeners of 
the old school who declared 
that these colors were too 
often “muddy” and “ un- 
certain.” So I got about 
fifty varieties of Darwins 
last year and tested them 
with about a hundred other 
kinds. The result was a 
perfect revelation. Every- 
body who visited my garden 
liked the Darwins best and 
declared that the colors 
were beyond anything they 
had every seen in any kind 
of flower. It suddenly be- 
came as clear as day why 
these colors are so lovely, 
why they are so indescrib- 
able and why some of the 
old-timers hate them so. 
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Their supreme loveliness is due to a cer- 
tain glaucous or bluish cast which is com- 
parable to the “bloom” on a grape or plum. 
Sometimes this “bloom” is pinkish or pur- 
plish, sometimes it is gray, but always its 
effect is to soften the main color and to give 
that precious quality we call “atmosphere.” 
It is this glaucous cast that makes Darwin 
tulips look so mysterious and appealing, 
especially at twilight or in the early morning, 
when they suggest a soul dawning into 
consciousness. And a practical advantage 
of this peculiar cast is that you can group 
many varieties of these mellow-tinted Dar- 
wins in a single vase without color discord, 
which you cannot do with the ordinary or 
vivid tulips. 

This same cast also explains why the old- 
time English tulip fancier (now painfully 
reduced in numbers) does not like the Dar- 
wins. His whole life has been spent in 
enlarging the flower, rounding the petals, 
sharpening the markings and above all in 
purifying the colors, for in all ages the 
greatest reward must fall to the man -who 
perfects the few, strong, simple colors. 
Against any cloudiness or uncertainty of 
color he has always fought and the tender 
haze which half reveals the gorgeous possi- 
bilities of a Darwin tulip is to him merely 
an obstruction. But the mood of our 
people, I am persuaded, is against technical 
perfection and in favor of these intangible 
and iridescent colors because of their spirit 
and suggestion. 

But while this subtlety of color is the 
joy of the artist, it is also his despair. I 
need hardly say that photography can give 
no hint of these glories. Possibly the 
Lumiére process of color photography will 
be able to catch some of this evanescent 
beauty and Country Lije in America hopes 
to achieve this next May in a colored cover. 
Meanwhile, the selection of varieties becomes 
more than ever a matter of taste and my 
practical advice comes down to a few 
words. 

Darwins require no different culture from 
other late tulips and the best catalogues 
contain the few simple directions that are 
necessary. The best time to buy the bulbs 
is in September and the best time to plant 
them is October. I rarely advise buying 
a few each of many varieties, but in this 
case I do, for the pleasure of having a large 
collection is very great. The best way to 
grow a collection is in rectangular beds of 
unit size in some secluded place where 
the numerous labels will not spoil the lawn 
or garden picture. The great advantage of 
having a few each of fifty or more varieties 
is that it is the best way to select two or 
three varieties for extensive planting which 
will give your garden personality and 
success. 

If, however, you want some strong mass 
effects next year you would better plant 
fifty each of a few varieties, selecting the 
vividest colors. Not all Darwins, by any 
means, are intermediate or glaucous. Many 
of them have strong and simple colors, and 
while I like the other kind better, I am bound 
to say that in ten years most of these 
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All sorts of tulips. The conspicuous flower with 
long stem in thecentre is a Darwin tulip 


delicately shaded varieties will probably be 
ousted by stronger colored sorts, for that 
is the way with flowers. This is an 
additional reason why I urge readers of THE 
GARDEN MAGAZINE to try Darwin tulips 
now while the indescribable colors can still 
be secured. 

Shall we naturalize Darwins? The 
temptation to say “ yes”’ is very great because 
people will try it anyhow since the bulbs 
are cheap enough to be bought by the 
thousand and they will doubtless last several 
years in rather open woodlands, sunny 
meadows, or grassy home orchards. But on 
this point I reserve my decision. The 
supreme test, I believe, is fitness and I am 
afraid that they will not look like wild 
flowers. The spirit of wildness is certainly 
possessed by the native and run-wild tulips 
of Europe and in my opinion the most 
promising list for naturalizing is the one 
recommended in THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 
for September, 1908, at page 58. 

Oh, one thing more! There is a right 
and a wrong way to economize on bulbs. 


_Every beginner is tempted to buy second 


size bulbs from little known local dealers, 
because he can get more for the money. 
But he is sure to be disappointed because 
the size of a flower is chiefly determined by 
the size of the bulb; and the heaviest 
and healthiest bulbs can be had only 
from dealers who have a national reputation 
to uphold. Buy fewer bulbs but better ones, 
and remember that you can buy fifty at the 
rate per hundred, thus saving 17 per cent. 
over the rate per dozen. Also, if you want 
to see whether Darwins will naturalize, 500 
is a good unit, because you can get 500 at 
the rate per 1,000. 


House Temperature for Bulbs 


pipe leading authorities on bulb culture 
agree that the best temperatures for vari- 
ous stages of growth are as follows: for roots, 
40 degrees; for the stems and foliage, 50 
degrees; for the best flowers, 60 degrees; 
for the quickest flowers, 70 degrees. This 
range of temperature gives one suffcient 
latitude to grow them under almost any 
conditions in the average house. 
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Lifting Power of a Bean 


WAV ee walking along some rows of 
beans that were just fissuring the 
earth by sprouting, my attention was called 
to a clod of earth, perfectly circular in out- 
line, which had been lifted about three 
quarters of an inch above the grade of the 
surrounding soil. Becoming interested, I 
carefully inserted my finger just outside of 
this clod, and hfted the caked earth; I 
found that it was resting upon a round cover 
of tinned iron, such as is used for jelly 
glasses, which had been bodily raised by 
the sprouting bean. The mass of earth 
was about an inch and a quarter thick, and 
nearly three inches in diameter, and weighed 
very close to ten ounces. The stem of the 
young bean, the arch and the cotyledons 
were not in any way bent or crippled, but 
perfectly normal, showing that no injury 
to the plant resulted from the enormous 
strain that it must have had to bear. 
New York. H. W. MERKEL. 


Registration of Plant Names 


HO has not at some time or other been 

the victim of the loose methods now in 
vogue in the naming of garden plants? The 
principle of the botanists that the name 
should be sacred, and that, once given, it 
should never be changed under any con- 
sideration, although it may be relegated as 
a synonym in the light of later discoveries, 
has never thoroughly penetrated into the 
minds of the horticulturists. The only 
factor that at present has any weight is the 
force of public opinion. It has usually been 
found pretty poor policy to wilfully confuse 
nomenclature although the step has been 
taken at various times, when, to satisfy 
some commercial instinct, the risk has been 
considered worth the game. The fact that 
matters are as good as they are is really a 
cause for a good deal of self-congratulation 
among plant raisers and plant growers, but 
horticulture is becoming more and more 
exact in its methods and the question of 
nomenclature is a live issue. 

It is gratifying to know that for two or 
three years past the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been considering 
the possibilities of systematizing the nomen- 
clature of garden varieties, and while as yet 
nothing definite is mooted a great deal has 
been accomplished in preliminary investi- 
gations and the necessity of some decisive 
step is pretty well realized. Naturally, a 
Government department can accomplish 
this work in a way that no individual or 
outside organization could ever expect to 
do. The Government can do it impartially 
and perpetually. The probabilities are 
that if the horticulturists themselves show 
a sufficiently keen interest in stimulating the 
movement, we shall very soon have an office 
of plant registry in connection with the 
Department of Agriculture, an office run on 
impartial lines, the work of which will serve, 
in some degree, to protect to the originator 
the fruit of his labors. Let us all do our 
part to help along the good work. L.B. 


NERS 
How to Raise Cyclamen from 


Seed 


VV BEN a visitor exclaimed with surprise 

at the fifty thumb-pots of cyclamens 
on my windowsill I suddenly realized how 
few amateur gardeners raise cyclamen from 
seed. Yet the process is easy to accomplish 
in an ordinary house and so much cheaper 
than buying either corms or plants that one 
may have half a hundred cyclamen plants for 
the cost of two or three of the ordinary 
florists’ products. 

The one essential point in the successful 
cultivation of cyclamens is to avoid any 
sudden change. I am more and more con- 
vinced that the chief secrets in the culture of 
this plant are uniform warmth, uniform 
moisture and uniform light, which also 
means uniform care-taking. In winter the 
little plants must be given all the light 
possible, and toward summer they must be 
somewhat shaded. They will flower in any 
ordinary window and so plentifully that you 
will not lack for Christmas gifts. 

Pay the highest price for the seed and you 
will then be sure of getting the best that 
is on the market. The “giant-flowered”’ 
strains, though very beautiful, bear fewer 
blooms. I have found the best mixed 
Persica varieties the most satisfactory, and 
while the flowers are not of very large size 
they are borne in much greater profusion. 

The quality of the soil used for starting the 
seeds is of great importance. Cyclamens 
remain for several months in their seed box 
and must be able to get sufficient nourish- 
ment during that time and yet not be over- 
stimulated. Soil that is rich to begin with, 
made light by the addition of leafmold and 
sand, will be the best. A perfect soil for 
the purpose is one composed of half loam 
and half decayed wood taken from the heart 
of old trees, which is so entirely rotted that it 
looks like soil in the hand. ‘This affords no 
nourishment to the plants, but holds moisture 
for a long time. Whatever the soil, it is 
wise to roast it for a couple of hours before 


Seedling cyclamens before transplanting. The corm 
begins to develop at this stage 
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using it, so as to destroy all possible animal 
life. 

Plant the seeds in boxes of this sterilized 
soil, setting each seed half an inch deep and 
one inch from its neighbors each way, so that 
after germinating each plant may grow on and 
finally be lifted without disturbing the rest. 

October is the very best month to plant 
seeds in the house. This will give flowering 
plants the following autumn and early winter, 
and at Christmas, when they are most wanted, 
the plants will be in the best condition. 
Moreover, the culture of the large plants 
just before flowering is most easily accomp- 
lished out of doors and during the summer. 
However, seed may be sown any month; the 
plants will flower a year from the sowing of 
the seed and will continue to give masses of 
beautiful, and in many strains, sweet- 
scented bloom for months thereafter. I 
have had good success with those brought 
on regularly from February to February. 

After sowing always keep the soil slightly 
moist and, if possible, cover the box with 
glass which will save constant watering. 
Put the box in a warm, dark corner of the 
living room in a temperature of from 65 to 
70 degrees. Not many seedlings will appear 
in less than a month, twenty-one days being 
the shortest germinating record with me. 
When they do appear, the little plants are 
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One year old cyclamen raised from seed in the 
window garden. Start 1n October for flowers 
at Christmas of the next year 


quite irresistible with their tiny bright 
varnished leaves, crimson stems and absurd 
little corms just beginning to form. 

When the seedlings have two leaves I pot 
them up into thumb pots, and transfer them 
to larger pots as they require more space, 
always keeping the top of the corm a little 
above the surface of the soil. Early in June 
I place the pots in an old coldframe, which is 
uncovered save for some narrow slats running 
north and south laid across the top, so that 
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as the sun moves the shade may be thrown 
across all the plantsin turn. Kept thus, and 
never allowed to get dry, they are by autumn 
magnificent stocky plants crowded with 
leaves. By July they will need the final 
5-inch pot in which they will flower the 
following winter. 

A few applications of very weak liquid 
manure just as the buds begin to show, will 
add the final touch to success. Bring the 
pots into the house before there is any danger 
of frost. 


New York. L. Se Baas 


What Must Be Done This Month 


IBY NOT plant mixed bulbs unless you 

intend to plant but a very few. Keep 
the named varieties separate, and label each 
variety with its proper name and the name of 
the seedsman from whom the bulbs were 
purchased. In this way you will know 
which varieties succeed best with you and 
which seedsman keeps the most reliable 
bulbs. Prepare the soil and plant the bulbs 
carefully, and when using fertilizer be sure 
to distribute it evenly. 

Sweet peas sown during the month will 
flower much earlier next spring than if 
sown in January or February. During the 
winter protect them from hard freezes by 
placing oat straw or old leaves around the 
roots. ‘Then, even if the vines are killed, 
the roots will still be alive in the spring. 

Prepare the soil now for planting out 
strawberries the last of the month and the 
first of next month. 

Harvest rutabagas and sweet potatoes any 
time during the month when the weather is 
dry. Store them in a cool, dry, frost-proof 
place and discard all bruised and damaged tu- 
bers, for they will soon rot and spread decay. 

Sow a mixture of oats, wheat, and rye now 
for chicken greens. By feeding this during 
the winter and spring you will be surprised 
at the increase in the number of eggs. 

Clear off the asparagus beds and burn the 
old tops. Store the pumpkins and winter 
squashes any time before frost. 

Trees that have had the ground around 
them kept free from weeds and trash are 
usually free from scale and other insects, 
so be sure to clear the ground around the fruit 
trees and burn all refuse. 

Give a good cultivation to turnips sown last 
month in the drills and thin out to one every 
three inches. If necessary pull out the weeds 
from amongst the turnips sown broadcast. 

Georgia. Tuomas J. STEED. 
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Think What These Pru-= 
dential Checks Would 
Mean Coming to the 
Wife and Fam- 

ily Every 

Month! 


UPPOSE your salary should permanently cease to- 


day by your death, what would your family do? 
What have you provided for them in its place ? 


THE PRUDENTIAL has a new and perfect plan. 
or Read this carefully. Say you are 30 years old; a 
monthly income of $50.00 a month for your family for 
20 years after your death, or $12,000 in all to them, 


would cost you now only $167.35 per year, or $13.95 
per month during your life. Think of what your family 
could do with a check of $50.00sentthem on the first of 
il EVERY MONTH, EVERY YEAR for 20 years by The 


Prudential. If your wife should die within the 20 years 
the money would still go to your children or other heirs 
for the remainder of 20 years. Under this plan the safe 
or investment of your life insurance money is guaranteed 
by THE PRUDENTIAL. In other words you can prac- 
tically arrange in advance yourself for the proper invest- 
ment of your life insurance money through this new 


e policy of THE PRUDENTIAL instead of leaving it for 

your wife or children to do. These checks will be sent 

O each month by THE PRUDENTIAL to your heirs and 
e THE PRUDENTIAL has the strength of Gibraltar to 


guarantee the payments. 
The checks will supply the money necessary to buy 
food, clothing, rent and education to those whom you 


9 now support, and the money will come regularly ¢ach and 
every month for 20 years, mind you. At slightly higher 
‘ cost, the income could be made to continue for life. 
Give to every mother in America even a small income, 
and in the strength of her character, patriotism and de- 


votion to home and family, she willkeep the family 
together and the children at school. It is within your 
power to make her task as light as possible. Will you 


Very Newest Idea tyotea to-day for information of this wonderful new 


home-protecting policy. It will put you under no obli- 
gation and will give youa plan guaranteeing support 
and education for those most dear to you in case you 


@ e 
1 n Life | ns ul If an ce enmill ont ene now, stating your age, occupa- 


tion, and the amount you think you might be able to 
save each week or month towards this kind of a policy, 
and mail it to us to-day. You will be under no obliga- 


At age 30, for $167.35 a year during your life (a saving of ion end the information will be held strictly confi- 
ential. 


a month our Family will receive after your death If you are a single man, the policy may be taken on 
3. »y y Ww 
the Endowment plan, which will provide for a monthly 


$50.00 every month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! income for yourself in later years. 
At slightly higher cost, the income would continue for life! Don’t wait. Write to-day. Address Dept. 15. 


Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn How You Can 
Provide an Absolute Guaranteed Income for Your Family 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


The Oldest Flower in Cultivation 
VII.—The Crown Imperial 

| Pistestonn imperial (Fritillaria im perialis) 

is surely an imperial plant, for its stem 

is as stately as a Greek column and its huge 

blossoms are regal in size and coloring. 

Moreover, it is one of the earliest flowers in 


orona Imperialis 
Polyanthos. 


The old Crown Imperial as it was portrayed in 
“Hortus Eystettensis’’ 1613. Much admired by 
the ancients 


the garden, often blooming by the end of 
March, and long before this its shoots burst 
through the ground tumultuously, heaving 
the earth in all directions. Children are 
always fascinated by the six pearly drops 
which stand like tears in the eye of each 
flower but never drop. 

The only drawback to this plant is the 
skunk-like odor of its foliage, which makes 
it impossible to use the plant indoors as a 
cut flower. Outdoors, the odor is not 
noticeable unless the foliage is bruised or 
one comes too close to the flower. 

The accompanying picture is reduced 
from an elephant folio published in 1613 
and, aside from its immense size, the plant 
is noteworthy for the extraordinary number 
of flowers, about thirty of which can be 
ccunted in the picture. 

It is not commonly known that there are 
a dozen varieties of the crown imperial that 
can be procured from American bulb dealers. 
They make a very interesting collection. 
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There are single and double forms in yellow 
and red, and kinds with foliage striped white 
or golden. 

Among the named varieties are Aurora, 
Maximus, and William Rex, red; Sulph- 
ureus, sulphur yellow; and Crown upon 
Crown. Some American dealers add Cour- 
onne Orange and Red Slagzwaard. 

The secret of success in growing the crown 
imperials is deep planting of the bulb — 
with a layer of well rotted manure below. 

New Jersey. THomas McApam. 


[So much interest has been awakened in the 
“Hortus Eystettensis”’ from which the pre- 
vious pictures in this series have been 
published that a full account of the book 
will be given in the next article. ] 


Ornamental Fruits of October 


(The fifth article in the series describing the fruits of 
each month.| 


OST of the berries mentioned in 
September are still attractive by the 
middle of the month; but when hard frosts 
come many drop off, others shrivel or decay, 
while the birds pick off a good many more. 
By the end of the month many trees have 
shed their leaves. Consequently the follow- 
ing species which do not ripen their fruits 
until October are all the more welcome, as 
they add new life and color to the dying year. 
The red choke-berry (Aronia arbutifolia) 
has bright red fruits that last all winter. 
The berries though not of a disagreeable 
flavor are rarely eaten by the birds. 

The Japanese Photinia villosa, which 
grows into a tall shrub, has bright red fruits 
very similar to those of the red choke-berry. 
They ripen about October and last until 
November. 

The Chinese Ribes jasciculatum (Ribes 
Japonicum of some nurseries) is prettier 
than the Alpine currant (mentioned in 
August). It has larger berries which hang 
on to the branches, plump and fresh, until 
the middle of November. Care should be 
taken to select fertile shrubs for planting 
since both species are polygamous. 


The white balls of the snowberry are the most 
characteristic fruits of October 
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The black haw (Viburnum prunijolium), 
a shrub or small tree with spreading, rather 
rigid branches, does not usually ripen its 
bluish black berries until October and they 
stay on the branches through the winter. 
In bloom it is one of the handsomest of the 
viburnums. 

The Indian currant or coral-berry (Sym- 
phoricarpos orbiculatus) is most showy 
during October and November when the 
slender branches-are covered with short 
clusters of small red berries. It is a low 
shrub scarcely more than five feet high, like 
the closely related snowberry (Symphori- 
carpos racemosus) which has its slender 
branches often weighed down by masses of 
large snowy white berries. 

Mass. ALFRED REHDER. 


[The next article will be remarkably inter- 
esting because it describes some berried shrubs 
that have the further attraction of being 
provided with evergreen foliage —Ep1ToR.] _ 


Plant in the fall snowdrops in boxes, and bury the 
whole thing over winter, they will flower in March 


Snowdrops in a Veranda Box in 
March 


A MOST unusual and very interesting 

experiment which seems well worth 
trying because veranda boxes are usually 
empty in March and April is illustrated in 
the accompanying picture. If these boxes 
are permanent they might as well be filled 
with flowers in April as not and Mr. H. H. 
Pepper of Providence, R. I., has found out 
how this may be done. 

It is quite impossible to raise crocuses, 
hyacinths, and other bulbs in veranda boxes 
unless the whole box containing the bulbs 
is put under ground in the fall and kept 
there until March. Many people have 
planted hardy bulbs in veranda boxes and 
left them exposed to outdoor air all winter, 
but I have never heard of any result but 
failure. 

The only objection I know of to Mr. 
Pepper’s method is that the boxes are very 
heavy to lift, but this may be obviated by 
potting the bulbs. 


Conn. HENRY MAXWELL. 
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Paint Victory 


A victory of any kind is only valuable in 
proportion to the tangible results you obtain. 

You know that accomplishing something 
that anyone else can do is not victory— 

—And that applies to paint just as it 
applies to anything else. 

When paint fades, peels, cualks, blisters 
after six months’ wear, it is not a victo- 
rious paint. 

It is a victorious paint when it stands for 
three, six, or even more years battle against 
the weather. 

And here’s paint that actually wears that 


When you want a paint that will give the 
best possible service — 

A paint that will cover more square feet 
per gallon than any other paint— 

A paint that keeps its color— 

A paint, that when repainting time comes, 
leaves a smooth, hard surface and gives you 
a second job as good as the first— 

Then be sure to insist upon ‘“‘High Stand- 
ard’’ Liquid Paint. The ‘“‘Little Blue Flag”’ 
identifies it—it’s on every can—for your 
protection. V,ook for it. 

“Attractive Homes and How to Make 
Them—our free booklet—will tell you what 
you want to know about decorating your 
house and arranging your grounds—and will 
show a Lowe Brothers Paint, Varnish and 
Enamel for each requirement. Send at once. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
Paintmakers— Varnishmakers 
450-456 E Third St., DAYTON, OHIO 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


MUU DIEIE NNEC ARIS. 
BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
LAWN AND GARDEN 


Removable rack, Wide tired wheels. Fine finish. 
Steel gears. Write today for price list ‘*A’’ 


SWARTWOUT & MOTT 


Utica, N. Y. 


The Oxford Bible Edition 
of Dickens’ Complete Works 


HE only set of Dickens bound 
like the Oxford Bible with 
the true flexible leather back 
so that the sides may be 
folded over and the 


olume held in 3 
Pe antics A Library Investment 


a maga- While Prices are Low 


zine. L& za This beautiful edition is a wonder- 
: ful example of the bookmaker’s 
art. The binding is full flexible 
leather, paste grain, cochineal 
Skiver, with gilt top, full 
gold back and portrait in 
gold on cover. The type 

is large andclear. The 
volume is just the right 

size, 41% x 63¢ inches. 

The paper is the 

world renowned Ox- 

ford Bible paper 

made by a secret 

process. When 

open the book 

lies flat with- 

out breaking 

at the back. 

Thereare 

in all 

15,428 

pages 


Twenty Beautiful Volumes 


Of course you want a set of Dickens! The 
only question is which one to buy. A fortun- 
ate arrangement with an importer of choice 
editions has given usa chance to offer you 


Illustrations 
From Famous 
Originals 


These pictures comprise 

one of the most com- 

plete galleries of Dickens’ 

subjects ever collected and are 

by such master illustrators as 

Seymour, *‘Phiz,” George Cruik- 
shank, F. Walker, Sir Edwin Land- 

seer, R. A., D. Maclise, R. A., John 
Leach, Marcus Stone. George Catter- 
mole, S, Luke Fildes, R. A., C. Stan- 
field, R. A., J. Tenniel, Charles Green, 
Maurice Grieffenhagen, Harry Furniss, A. 
Jules Goodman, F. B. Townsend, and others. 


The 
Author 
That the 
Whole World Loves ES 


THE COMPLETE SET SENT FOR YOUR APPROVAL 


We want you to see this set before you decide to purchase. 
send us with $1.00. The complete set will be sent youat ourexpense. You will havea week to 
make up your mind, and if you keep the set you may send us $3.00 a month for ten months. 
If you don’t like it send it back and your small first payment will be returned at once. 


(> o 

Fill in the attached coupon and Looe: 
Send me 

the Oxford 
Bible Edition 

of Dickens'’com- 
plete in 20 yols. 
and enter me fora 

year’s subscription to 

World’s Work. If I ap- 

prove the set I will sendyou 
$3.00 a month for zo montlis 
If not I will return in one week 
at your expense. §1.00is enclose { 


The World’s Work will be sent for one year without extra 
charge if you decide to keep the set. 


Danbleday. Page & Company 


133 East 16th Street, New York 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 


to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 
immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °%" pricsbevenia, Ba. 


Wl. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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Results from Forcing Crocuses 


|? HAS been my experience that no time 

is gained, while much in the way of 
results may be lost, by attempting to force 
crocuses which have had less than ten weeks 
for root development. 

On October 16th I potted crocus bulbs 
of the following varieties: Baron Bruno 
(blue), Mont Blanc (white), Sir Walter Scott 
(striped blue and white), and Giant Yellow. 
I buried the pots and left the bulbs to make 
roots, bringing in for forcing some of each 
variety after intervals of six, eight, and ten 
weeks. 

The ten-weeks lot was in bloom before any 
of the others and seemed to force perfectly, 
thus admirably demonstrating the importance 
of securing a good root development before 
attempting to force. 

Of the eight-weeks lot, the Giant Yellow 
produced a large growth of leaves but no 
blossoms. On the other hand, Mont Blanc 
produced almost a normal crop of blossoms 
but these had shorter stems and tubes than 
normal and some of them were deformed. 
Sir Walter Scott produced only a few 
blossoms, while a single bulb of Baron Bruno 
sent up a couple of small deformed blooms. 

None of the six-weeks lot made a normal 
growth of leaves. Mont Blanc bloomed 
freely but was even more dwarfed than in the 


Baron von Bruno Crocus produces the largest 
flowers but is the least profuse 
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eight-weeks lot. Sir Walter Scott produced a 
few blooms; the other varieties were complete 
failures. 

As to varieties, all appeared to force equally 
well, but the Giant Yellow was in bloom 
first. It seems to me that this crocus might 
more properly be called Prolific Yellow, as 
it is a very free bloomer, while with me the 
blossoms were rather smaller than those of 
the other varieties. Mont Blanc and Sir 


Walter Scott are also free-flowering varieties. 
Baron Bruno produced fewer blossoms to 
the bulb but made up in for this lack in 
quantity by the size of flower. 

Washington, D.C. 


W. J. Youne. 


Protecting Roses from Winter 


Cold 


HE intense cold of the winters in this 
part of the country is often very trying 

to plants, and particularly to rose bushes. 
In order to have bushes through -the 
past winter without injury, last October 
I had several wheelbarrow loads of earth 
brought in from the land where corn fodder 
had been grown, and after the bushes had 
been well dressed with rotted cow manure, 
I heaped this earth around the roots as one 
would hill up potatoes. There was com- 
paratively little snow during the winter, and 


with the exception of Killarney, which was | 


not on its own roots, my bushes came through 
unharmed. 
The following spring, the ashes from a 


big bonfire were sifted and after they had — 


been slightly moistened by rain, were spread 
around the bushes with a small hoe. The 
soil was kept stirred and after the bushes 
were in bud, liquid cow manure, diluted to 
one-fourth its full strength, was used. 
Chimney soot was also spread around the 
bushes. Later applications of hellebore 
for thrips and slugs, and kerosene emulsion 
for aphis, proved beneficial to the plants. 
New Hampshire. Harriet E. TILTon. 


Propagating Roses at Home 


M* FIRST attempt at raising roses from 

cuttings was made last fall and it was 
very successful. In October I hada bed made 
in the usual way, i.e., by digging out the soil 
to the depth of about eighteen inches and 
filling in first with about six inches of fresh 
manure and then with the earth that was 
taken out mixed with well-rotted manure. 
The soil is a medium loam and the exposure 
of the rose bed southeast. 
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I got fifty cuttings of twenty varieties of 
roses, teas, hybrids, etc., being careful to 
have two or three buds ona cutting. These 
I stuck in the bed, leaving one bud well 
above ground. A common glass jar was 
placed firmly over each cutting and there it 
remained until the weather was warm and 
settled in May. In the late fall when other 
plants were mulched I had the jars sur- 
rounded with manure about halfway up. 

Out of the fifty cuttings not more than six 
failed to root and grow. They have grown 
wonderfully the past summer and many have 
produced fine blooms but it is best to keep 


the buds pinched off. Most of the bushes 


are now two feet high and as bushy, vigorous. 
roses as one could wish for. The Maman 
Cochet roses are the finest of the bed. I 
have cut handsome blooms from them and 
from the Safranos every few days. 

Clarke Co., Va. Anna K. Cummins. 


Success with Tree Peonies 


(Pas tree peony is a very valuable addition 


to the garden, flowering as it does in 
May and June right after the lilies. IL 
have had plants of tree peonies growing in 
my garden for twelve years on the north 
side of a high board fence and immediately 
underneath cherry trees. They well repay 


The flowers of the tree peonies are large, of lustrous, 
satiny surface, and in great range of colors 


by their profusion of bloom and beauty of 
flower the trouble that has been taken with 
them. 

Every fall I pile manure about one foot 
deep around the plants, and over that place 
dry leaves which are held in place by staves. 
taken from barrels. On top of these I put 
a board about two feet square which keeps 
the rain from the top of the plant. An air 
passage is made by running a stick through 
the leaves. 

The plants are left in this way until late 
in the spring and as the weather becomes. 
warmer, the leaves are taken away from the 
lower part of the plants the tops being left 
covered until all danger of frost is past. 
By removing the leaves from the lower part 
of the plant, a vigorous growth is induced, 
so that sometimes when the upper leaves are 
removed, it is found that the buds have 
formed. 


Ontario. A. DRUMMOND. 
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of a city doesn’t do justice 
to it, because it only gives an 
idea. 


The same applies to this 
advertisement ; it only gives a 
small idea of the Tubular qualities. 


We want you to have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the benefits derived from 
a Tubular Separator. 


The simplicity, durability and eff- 


ciency of the Tubular are admitted by 
our competitors and vouched for by 
thousands of satisfied users. 


It is built to skim clean and last a life 
time; and it does and will. 


The Tubular bowl is so simple and so 
easy to handle that it can be cleaned in. 
two or three minutes. 


There areso many points of excellence 
to be found in the Tubular, that to get a 
thorough knowledge of them you must 
read Catalog 215. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 


Money in Mushrooms 


Read how we have successfully 
grown mushrooms for 25 years for big 
profits, and learn al) about our Im- 
perial Spawn which we place direct 
and fresh in the 

handsofthe grower. 

: Not dried and in- 

, one fertilebutmoistand 

mt Re ee % full of life. We 


a3) makeit and use it in 
SLA 


our own beds with 
invariable success. 
Mushrooms are easily 

rown at home in cel- 


ars, Sheds, stables, 

day for boxes, etc., all the year. 
big 32- Previous experience or 
page free capital notneeded. We 
ooklet, teach you the business 
and learn and_our methods 
how to FREE and TELL 
make a YOU WHERE TO 


start. STG YOU 
National Spawn & Mushroom Co., Dept. 55, Boston, Mass. 


BURPEE’S complete illustrated Farm 
Annual 1908 is FREE to 

anyone with a garden. Write to-day. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Philadelphia 


pe you have lifted the lid of your great-grandmother’s cedar chest. 
e dainty linen breathes out a perfume—even the fleecy blankets show no 
touch of age. The genuine Southern Red Cedar of which our many styles of 
chests are made is absolute protection against moths, dust and dampness. 
The Old Colonial Chests are trimmed with copper bands—studded with old- 
fashioned, flat-headed, copper nails. Such chests are gifts of sentiment and use- 
fulness for Birthdays, Weddings and Christmas. Send for catalog. After 
you select a chest we prepay transportation. If itis not satisfactory we prepay 
return charges. Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. R, Statesville, N. C. 


Cedar Chest 


THE GREENHOUSE AS A 
CONTINUED GARDEN 


Think if you will, just for a moment, how you always miss the flowers when 
the frost comes and the dull gray autumn days are here. Miss not alone their 
beauty but their companionship—the fun you had all summer long making friends 
with them. Then if you like flowers so, why don’t you have a greenhouse, make 
garden and have growing blooming plants all winter long? Not a hothouse, mind 
you—but a cheery light, attractive greenhouse such as the U-Bar is. One that 
because of its simplicity and grace of lines, you can locate close to your residence— 
one that for productiveness and low cost of maintenance, stands at the top. But 
don’t put it off much longer or it will be too late to plant for Christmas bloomings. 
Send for catalog now and then send for us. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 1 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK. 


Gillett’s Ferns and Flowers 


For Dark, Shady Places 


There is no corner so shady but that certain ferns and plants willthrive 
there. Thereis no soilso light and sandy butthat some of our hardy wild 
ferns will beautify it. For 25 years we have been growing these hardy ferns 
and flowers and know what is suited to each condition. Wecan supply 
fernsfor the dark corner by the porch, orferns and flowers, including our 
native orchids,in quantity, to make beautiful country estates. Wet and 
Swampy spots, rocky hillsides, dry woods, each may be made beautiful by 
plants especially adapted to them. Nothing adds greater charm to the 
home grounds than clumps of thrifty ferns. We also grow the hardy 
flowers which require open sunlight —primroses, campanulas, digitalis, 
violets, etc, 


Write for my descriptive catalogue. It¢tells about this class of plants. 


EDWARD GILLETT,Box C, Southwick, Mass. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS NOW 


with shrubbery and hardy plants that bloom from 
early spring until after frost; the kind that do not 
require annual replacing but grow more beautiful 
every year and with which the modest little home 
lawn or the most elaborate and extensive estate 
can be made charming and attractive. 


BY PLANTING IN THE FALL A 
YEAR IN EFFECT IS GAINED. 


We prepare planting plans free to our cus- 
tomers. Write for our fall booklet, it describes all 
the most desirable plants, bulbs and trees for 
creating fine landscape effects. Our landscape 
gardeners go everywhere to plant or prepare plans. 
Write us today. 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 
Box 331. SIDNEY, OHIO. 
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Whatisa fair rental for a given 
properly? Askthe Readers’ Service 
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A Winter Idyl 


When the biting winds do blow, 
And the water will not flow ; 
When the pump is frozen tight, 
And you're worried, at the sight 
Of your stock out in the snow. 


Then, oh then, you wonder why 
That Hot-Air Pump you did not buy. 
Now is the time, in early fall, 

These winter hardships to forestall. 
Don’t let your stock go dry. 


The Hot-Air Pump 


gives an abundant and permanent supply, 
always fresh and at atemperature which 
invites the animals to drink their fill. Be- 
sides, it does away entirely with the slow 
and expensive process of watering live 
stock with a pail and by hand. 

Be sure that the copyright name **Reeco-Rider” or 
**Reeco-Ericsson”’ appears upon the pump you purchase. 


This name protects you against spurious imitations. Write 
to nearest office (see list below) for descriptive Catalogue U 


Rider-Ericsson 
Engine Co. 


35 Warren St., New York. 

239 Franklin St., Boston. 

40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

40 North 7th St., Philadelphia. 
234 Craig St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sidney, N. S. W. 
Amargura 96, Havana, Cuba. 


The Hot-Air Pump 


TRADE MARK = 


? SURE DEATH TO RATS @ 


It is the only rat killer which can be safely used by 


the householder—harmless to human beings if acci- 
dentally taken in smal! quantities, and containing no 
phosphorus or other inflammable. Made in form of 
squash seeds—the rat’s favorite food. The rats do 
not die in the walls, but rush for open air and water. 
Keeps perfectly in all climates, and is absolutely safe 
to handle. Will not poison dogs or cats. 20 cents at 


your druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 
100 William Street New York City 


Grape Training in the Cold 
North 


HE ‘fan system’ of grape training,” 

writes Professor John Craig, “is 
used most freely when vines are protected in 
the autumn by laying them down and 
covering them with soil, The canes are 
carried up from the ground in a divergent 


manner, in the form of a fan. The old 


Before pruning. Fan system 


canes are cut out and removed from time to 
time as they grow too rigid to allow of easy 
bending. At the close of the growing 
season, after the leaves have fallen, the greater 
number of the canes are cut back to the last 
bud. A few of the strongest are left, in order 
to carry the fruit to a greater height upon 
the trellis.” 
New Jersey. T. McA. 


After pruning. At the close of the growing sea- 
son, after the leaves have fallen, the greater num- 
ber of canes are cut back to the last bud. A few 
of the stronger are left, in order to carry the fruit 
to a greater height upon the trellis 
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MENNEN'S 


TOILET POWDER 


SRLS ts: re is BS LO ia 
“‘Baby’s Best Friend’”’ 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Chapping. 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sasple Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 


UBETIKILL 


BY @ On 07 


Exterminates field mice, house mice, and other rodents 


in houses, greenhouses, hotbeds, barns and stables. Package 

(containing enough Ubet Ikill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- 

riage paid. 

STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents 
20 Barclay Street, New York City 


| J.D. AUG. WARTZ 
COLLEGE POINT. QUEENS BokOUGH. NEW YouK 


e e e 
Chickering Pianos 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Chickering & Sons, 827 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


KILL PLANT BUGS and DOG FLEAS 


with Lemon Oil Insecticide, adding 30 parts water. No odor, no 
poison—advantages over Fish oil or VYobacco products. _ Used 
everywhere. If not sold by your seedsmen, write WEATHERBY 
BROS., Baltimore, Md., for full information. 


THE “PILOT” GASLIGHT MAKER 


For Country Homes, Hotels, Stores. Makes brilliant Whzte, Kye- 
saving Gaslight, which costs a ¢izrd Zess than Kerosene Light. Tell 
us how wavy rooms or size of your Store to Light and we will 
quote you interesting price. Address 


“‘The Pilot Generator,’’ 157 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


The Farmer’s Easy Record 


A new, complete, simple and practical record of all transactions on 
thefarm. Designed by anexpert. Thousandsinuse. Easy to keep. 
Will last 8years. Every progressive farmef should have it. Agents 
Wanted. Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 
CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


I} you wish to purchase live stock, 
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The first popular book on shells 


Ghe eT 
Shell Book Old Dwellings Last Longer 


By JULIA E. ROGERS .- And are More Sanitary 
Author of “The Tree Book,” etc. if the Roofs are Tight 


; Poke TION results chiefly 

ea rom moisture entering tne thous- 

HIS 1S the first authorita ands of cracks on an old style 

: . shingle or slate roof. Not necessarily 

tive book for beginners and | | teaks, but continual dampness—in win- 

ter especially. This dampness settles 

7 i into walls and partitions, attacking every 

advanced students alike. It 1S nook and cranny of the house, and of 

: course, is bound toimpair the life of your 

a dependable guide to a knowl- building. Also, damp houses are danger- 

or oe health. -, 

| See LIUM, owing to the scientific prin- 

edge of living mollusks, and ciple of its composition and manner of 

| C 6 5 - laying, is positively tight— positively 

an aid to the identification of excludes dampness. Each ZOLIUM tile 

is an a ree of ani impenetrable 

C = 1 sheet of bonded fibre which extends from 

Seber ereesciemiiically. accurate ||) ty. 7t orpendedtibre which extends from 
cracks between adjoining tiles. 


but readable as faction. One octia= sob ZOLIUN can be 
laid over the old shingles. 


= a 5 ZOLIUM is a splendid fire resister. 
Fight full page plates Mm It is a non-conductor of heat and cold. 
ZOLIUM can be laid in two shades of 
color, and 473 photographs re- | | red or in alternating tones of red, also in 


slate color. Ai makes aeec cee ly. at- 
7 5 tractive roof in these colors. No paint- 

Beoduced im black and white. | | fractve root in these 
ZOLIUM is economical, modern and 


$4.00 net, postage +0c. | | seasibie. 


May we send booklet and sample that 


are free? 
ia ib ben cms pitas. JA. &W.BIRD&CO. 
— a) Pecaax= 29 INDIA ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YorK, 


1840 1908 


DMld Colonp Murseries 


HARDY SHRUBS, TREES, VINES 
EVERGREENS AND PERENNIALS 


UNLI : [(] The double layer of glass 
PoUBLE-GrAss— = ———does it-————— 


FF ? 
¢ 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants grown in sandy loain. 
Good plants; best sizes for planting; very cheap. Priced catalogue 
free on application. 


T. R. WATSON - Plymouth, Mass, 


PEONIES 


. Lets in the light always. 
= Never has to be covered or uncovered; no 
boards or mats needed. 
Retains the heat, excludes the cold. 


HOT-BEDS & 
aves three-fourths of the labor and expense 
AND COLD FRAMES and makes stronger and earlier plants than 


Sata single glass sash. 


Mixed varieties $1.50 doz. One 
each pink, white and red, 50 cents. 


H. F. CHASE, Andover, Mass. 


Sunlight Double-Glass Sash Company Potye , 
506 Floyd Street LOUISVILLE, Ky. Ask for catalog “G.” It tells all about it. 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about motor boats 
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ROSES TO PLANT 
THIS FALL 


While the soil is rich with summer’s accumulated fertility, 
giving strength to start the plants into continued growth 
early next spring, area Peter’s specialty. Only 
simple and moderate protection is required during 
winter by properly grown roses planted in the fall, 

and every rose expert knows that except in the 
extreme North fall-planted roses give much 
better results than those planted in spring. 
While the latter are gathering nourishment 
for new growth the former are distributing 
energy in the form of thrifty blooming wood. 


Strong, Field- 
Grown Plants 


Grown by right methods under right soil 
and climate conditions—are required for 
successful fall-planting. Peter’s have them 
—roses of highest quality, produced in the 
Southern Alleghenies, where eight months 
growing season and four months real winter 
combine to give all plants unusual vigor and 
hardiness. All the best kinds, new and old, 
and every rose in stock a hearty specimen. 


Send for Special Fall Rose Offer ; 
also ‘‘Peter’s Plants,’ the differ- 
ent catalog. 


Peter’s Nursery Co. 


Box 308, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Roses that bloom with the 
passing of winter’s gloom 


# 


Specimen plants of eeconomic 
interest for conservatory use 
such as Lemons, Orange, Figs, 
Pepper, etc. 

JENS JENSEN, Gen’! Sup’t. 


West Chicago Park Commissioners, Union Park, Chicago 


Are not produced by chance any more than the famous 
Dingee Roses. The same knowledge, care and experience 
stand back of Dingee Bulbs and plants for fall and winter 
blooming. Write for free 
New Guide to Rose Culture 
and Bulb Growing—Autumn Edition. Describes almost 
every bulb worth growing indoors or outdoors—offers a com- 
plete list of miscellaneous plants, Roses, Shrubs, Fruits, Seed, 
etc., for Fall Planting. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa 


: aN Vitee, 


N’T WAIT TILL 
SPRING 
Take time by the forelock—spray with SCALECIDE. 


SAVE YOUR TREES THIS FALL °° 


The chances are they’1l be killed by San Jose Scale. 


caren It kills every insect it touches. Cheaper than Lime-Sulphur or any home-made mixture, and easier to 
apply. Non-corrosive, non clogging. .92 per cent oil—the largest amount with less water than is found in 
|FARREL any spray yet discovered, Weproveit. Order a fifty-gallon barrel at $25. Makes 800 or 1000 gallons cost- 


ing 3¥c to 3c at any station in the U. S. east of Mississippi and north of Ohio Rivers, 


cheaper. There's nothing 


Send now for free, special booklet I. 
B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists, 


50 Church Street New York City. 
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Outdoor Opportunities in October 


ET ALL frames in order and attend to 

winter protection before frost and 

snow arrive. Brick or wood frames should 

have at least a foot of leaves or manure 

boxed in around them. Paint up every- 
thing that will be outdoors in winter. 

See that shutters and mats are ready for 
protecting the contents of the frames from 
frost. Very soon vegetables for the winter 
supply will have to be put into the cellar. 
Is it clean, dry and quite ready? If 
inclined to dampness and moldiness, ven- 
tilate now and dry out as much as pos- 
sible- and fumigate with formaldehyde 
candles. | 

Gather up the leaves and store them for | 
use around the hotbeds. Used by them- | 
selves they give a gentle and lasting heat. 
Mixed with manure they moderate its heat 
and make it last longer. | 

Clear up and burn the rubbish and if you © 
have any diseased crops burn them. Do 
not feed diseased vegetables to stock and pigs 
and then when the manure is carted back 
onto the ground, wonder why your garden 
is always the victim of disease. 

Porch and window plants must soon be 
brought indoors and made snug for the winter. 
Remember that they must have a resting 
period and should not be excited by being | 
brought into an unduly warm place. Start | 
seeds of cyclamen and any other bien- | 
nials or perennials, that will be wanted — 
next year. 

Hydrangeas in tubs or boxes must be kept 
well exposed during this month to ripen the 
wood, then remove to a dry cellar for winter. 
They will stand seven or eight degrees of 
frost. 

Make new lawns now. This month is a 
splendid opportunity for all kinds of ground 
construction work, roads, walks, drives, and | 
beds. Get everything done before winter | 
and in the spring time the earth will be | 
settled. New lawns can be seeded now and | 
the seed that does not germinate immedi- 
ately will be there ready for spring. Old | 
lawns may be mulched after the frost settles | 
down. j 

Take time by the forelock and having | 
decided on the general plan of next year’s | 
vegetable garden, get the soil preparation | 
under way. ‘There are two big groups of | 
vegetables. Those requiring only fairly | 
rich land are beans, peas, tomatoes, melons, | 
turnips, brussels sprouts. The much | 
stronger growing kinds, requiring very rich | 
land, are asparagus, beets, cabbage, cauli- | 
flower, corn, egg plant, lettuce, radishes, | 
rhubarb, spinach, onions. 

Those in the first division need fertilizers 
rich in phosphoric acid and potash. An | 
excess of nitrogen (stable manure) will cause 
too much top development; bone dust and | 
wood ashes are needed. Apply the bone | 
dust now and wood ashes in the spring, 
five hundred to one thousand pounds of | 
each per acre. Stable manure and bone 
dust should be spread all over the vegetable | 
lot, then deeply plow and leave as rough as} 
possible for weathering. 


| a 
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John D. Rockefeller in 1866 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
AND HIS PARTNERS 


In the November issue of The World’s Work Mr. Rockefeller tells about 

a number of his early associates: —Mr. Flagler, and his remarkable achieve- 
ments; Mr. Archbold, to whom he was first attracted by seeing his name 
written in a hotel register in the oil country with the following slogan, 
“J. D. Archbold—$4.00 a bbl.”; and the other men who helped to build 
up Standard Oil. He also describes his interest in his country places—how 
he laid out the roads, planned the remarkable feats of tree removal and 
| planting which have transformed the estates—all told in that quiet, 
straightforward, simple way which makes these “Reminiscences” 
such an absorbing and vital document. There are many more 
hitherto unpublished pictures which worthily illustrate the 


te text. This is the second instalment of Mr. Rockefeller’s vee 
Be series, ““Some Random Reminiscences of Men and by Cut 
Gre Events, begun in the October World’s Work. Off 
ee bes ALL GOOD NEWSSTANDS Ube 


Uh. 
_ ,( Corner 
reading in the 


year ahead you 
should get ‘“‘The Big 


Four” among the magazines— 


The World’s Work - 


Bee con, espe. The Delineator - - - 


7 
uf 


25 CENTS 


Put your name and ad- 
aie dress on the lines below 
¢ and return post haste with 

“7 your check for $5.50 to 
of Doubleday, Page & Co., who 
$3.00 7 are at 135 E. Sixteenth Street, 


1.00 7 New York City, N. Y. 
1:50 \$ 520 si 
NEA 
7 
7 


The only new club for 


cially made to keep || Everybody’s Magazine 


any home happy for || Country Life in America 
the whole year. 


4.00 
$9.50 


MICA 


Axle Grease 


adds years to the life of a wagon. 
Just what a farmer, teamster or 
drayman needs to make the 
“wheels go round” with least wear 
and most profit. 

Poor grease cuts the boxes 
out of your wheels—don’t use 
it—get Mica Axle Grease and 
save the wagon. 


rp 


Mica Axle Grease has just the 
right ‘‘body” to wear long with- 
out running. Coats the 
with an anti-friction surface of 
powdered mica which is almost 


—_ 
—S 
—=> 

i) | 
———+ 


| J . 


axle 


as good as roller bearings. 

Your wagon needs Mica Axle 
Grease—ask the dealer for it. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


SUN- DIALS and 
PEDESTALS 


Send for illustrated 
price list H 29 


ae SANDERS CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York Office, 1123 Broadway 


YOU CAN KEEP DRY AND 
<<, COMFORTABLE 


IN THE 
HARDEST STORM 
by wearing 
SEO 


| WATERPROOF 
OILED | 
CLOTHING 


BLACK OR YELLOW 


Every Garment 
Guaranteed 
LIGHT - CLEAN - DURABLE 

LOW IN PRICE: 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING MANY KINDS OF 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


A.J. TOWER CO BOSTON, U.S.A 
OWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO.CAN. 


Ij you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can ojten give helpful suggestions 


THE 
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Evergreen and Avenue Shade 
Trees 


eee grandest of all Southern evergreen 
trees is Magnolia grandiflora, found 
growing naturally in lowlands and swamps 
in the Middle South, but excellent trees 
are in cultivation as far north as Wash- 
ington City, beyond that latitude they 
seldom thrive, unless in some sheltered 
locality. Those which grow in the swamps 
always have high, naked bodies, but where 
they are not crowded by surrounding 
forest . trees they retain their lower 
branches, and it is only when thus planted, 
singly or in avenues, that the great beauty 
of this magnificent tree can be fully 
appreciated. The foliage, as well as the 
flowers, varies considerably in size. Trees 
with broad leaves with bronzy undersides 
usually give the most perfect and heavy 
flowers. The size of the latter varies 
from four to twelve inches in diameter. 
Some trees bloom much earlier than 
others, and therefore expert nurserymen 
graft the best forms which give well- 
shaped trees, heavy foliage, and large 
flowers, with profusion and precocity of 
blooming. 

It is strange that such a typically South- 
ern tree as the cabbage palmetto (Sabal 
Palmetto) is not more appreciated for 
avenue planting. ‘Those who have visited 
Palm Beach in Florida will remember the 


Conifers make sombre effects and are much used 
Libhocedpus AeCuryvens 


in cemeteries, 


beautiful avenue of palmettos which con- 
nects the Hotel Royal Poinciana with the 
Breakers. This avenue gives a tropical 
appearance to that locality and is a most 
remarkable feature of it. Palmettos will 
grow successfully all along the coast 
region from North Carolina to the Mexican 
Gulf, thriving best near the sea, but good 
specimens are occasionally seen many 


| MT’N. COLUMBINE 


| Rocky Mountain Columbine 
| mous size and pure glistening white. 
| with ordinary garden cultivation. 


| Bloomsin May and June and gives a magnificent 
| show of color in the garden. 


| PENTSTEMON 


| planted together make an effective show of color. 


UTAH RARE PLANT co. 


” 


ELLWANGER & BARRY’S 


KEES 


Shrubs, Roses 
and 


Hardy Plants 


Are Famous 
The World Over. 


Illustrated descriptive catalogue. 
Free upon request. 


Mount Hope Nurseries 


Established 1840. Rochester, N. Y. 


BERMUDA LILIES 


| Plant Now for Easter 
Blooming, 
Bulbs—only $1 doz. , 
60 cents half doz., 
with cultural in- 
Order 


structions. 


at once. 


DAVID SITHEN 
East Orange N. J. 


GROWN IN NEW JERSEY <3) 


under soil and climate advantages—and ready 
to start growth ayain, anywhere, as soon as 
planted. Pomona Nurseries 


TREES AND PLANTS 3% 


are the satisfactory kind. A complete as- 
sortment especially strong in Hardy Flow- 

ering Shrubs, Evergreens and Strawberry 

Plants. Landscape plans prepared and V 
executed. Catalog Sree. 


T. E. Steele, Dept. 24, Palmyra, N. J. 


(Aquilegia caerulea albiflora) 
This season we gathered high 
in the Wasatch Mountains | 
plants and seeds of this lovely variety of the popular | 
Flowers of enor- | 
They thrive | 


WHITE ROCKY 


Plants 25c. each: $1.80 doz; seeds, 25c. pkt. 


BLUE (P. ecyananthus) A species with | 
luminous blue flowers in a com- | 


PENTSTEMON pact spike, suitable for cutting. { 


Plants 15c. each; $1.50 doz; seeds, 15c. pkt. 

SCARLET (P. Hatoni) Tubular scarlet | 
flowers without a tinge of yellow. | 
A rare and choice pentstemon 
thriving in the hardy border. The two species | 


Plants 25c. each; $1.80 doz; seeds, 25c. pkt. 
Collection of above, four plants of each, for $1.50. 
Collection of 8 different species of showy bardy 


pentstemon for $1.00. 
Ask for our free list of beautiful and rare 


western wild flowers, cacti, shrubs and trees 
Salt Lake, Utah | 
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If You Understand Modern Methods and 
FARM INTELLIGENTLY 


Every reader ot THE GARDEN MaGazineE who is 
interested in farming or gardening, in the growing of 
fruit or of flowers, is invited to send fora free copy of 

_ our 80-page catalogue and full information in regard to 
the Home Study Coursesin Agriculture, Horticulture, 
| Landscape Gardening and Floriculture which we offer 
_under Prof. Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and Prof. Craig of the Cornell University. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept 8, Springfield, Mass. 


= 
Fi 


ac A Mess M h at all seasons 
ae of USNFOOMS Growing in your Cellar 
f =65 & 40 cts in postage stamps together with the name of your 
C KY dealer will bring you, postpaid, direct from the 
tse) fa 


manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of 


* Lambert’s Pure Culture MUSHROOM SPAWN 


| pear and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will 
oe sentto the same party. Further orders must come through your dealer. 
y 


— 


LARGE EVERGREENS 


_ A fine lot of Colorado Blue Spruce, Hemlocks, Norway and 
Oriental Spruce, Nordmann’s Fir and other choice conifers, 4 
| to 16 A. high, recently transplanted. Ask for list. 


SAMUEL C. MOON 


Morrisville Nursery 


Morrisville, Pa. 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
Orcurps in the United States 


_ LAGER & HURRELL 
} Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


a 


t ] PETER SAYS, HYACINIES 


abundant flowers at Christmas. 


ae Send 25c for enough for a pot and my Little 
rown Book of Dutch Bulbs, brimfull of practical suggestions. 
f you mention this paper I will send the book free. Try 
he Adams Method. It pays. 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS Wellesley, Mass. 


HARDY RHODODENDRONS 
per thousand. All other fine 
SHRUBS, TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, VINES, PEREN- 
NIAL PLANTS and FRUITS. 
Complete assortment: Careful 
grading: Low prices. 


American Nursery 
Company 


Sales Department 
150 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Bloodgood Nurseries Dept. 
Flushing, Long Island 


; i b ; -, ¥F.& F. Nurseries Dept. 
jo Springfield, New Jersey 


Whal is a fair rental for a given 143 
properly? Ask the Readers’ Service a) 


SUPPOSE— 
LET Us SAY 


You send away $2.00 for the 
“Baroness Schroeder” or— 


well, perhaps just 35 cents 
for “Edulis Superba.” 


Do You Care whether you really 
get the Peony you are paying for, or 
something else that looks more or less 

like it? If you do care, or if you are 

interested in Peonies anyway, our 
Annual Fall Catalog will explain to you 
just why the fact that 


We Grow Peonies 


—Nothing Else 


enables us toserve you honestly and well—better in fact than 


most others who grow 


explain to you why. If you are a true blue Peony enthusiast you should 


66 


other things’’ besides Peonies. It will 


Purchase Your Peonies from Peony Specialists 


We ve got letters from people in Maine and in California—and most of the States between—speaking in the 


highest possible terms of the kind of stock we send out. 


For example, one gentleman in Tennessee writes: 


*““T must say that your roots are the largest I have ever received from any dealer for 


year-old plants. I have some from another party that yours would make two of them.’ 


) 


Remember we offer only the cream—the choicest and best, and the most distinct—of the many hundred 
varieties of Peonies in cultivation. Remember also that fall is the only time to plant. Most growers will 
ship in the spring too—if you insist. We do not—for your own sake. 


May we have your name and address? 


MOHICAN PEONY GARDENS 


Three Magazines 
For Every Home 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


beautiful, practical, entertaining. Annual 
Homebuilders’ Number in October. $4.00 a year. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


interpreting to-day’s history. John D. Rocke- 
feller’s Reminiscences begin in October. $3.00 
a year. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE-FARMING 


telling how to make things grow. Beautifully 
illustrated. $1.00 a year. 


CountRY LIFE THE WorRLD's WorRK THe GARDEN 
LN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw YorK. 


ALABASTINE 


SD, 


Alabastine comes 
only in sealed pack- 
ages and any dealer 
will supply it if you 
are careful to ask 


for Alabastine. 


B 
Ss 


D @ W | 


The Sanitary Wall Coating Bin's oa wall 


Alabastine will give you an even, velvety surface which reflects the light instead 
of absorbing it, thus making your rooms brighter and more cheerful. Best results are 
obtained where the paper can be removed, for then Alabastine becomes a part of the wall. 

Alabastine is made from pure Alabaster rock, powdered. Simply mixed with cold water 
and applied with a flat brush, it adheres to the wall by its own cementing powers. 
You can do the work yourself, or employ an experienced decorator, 


The Alabastine Company, 137 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 47, 105 Water Street, New York City. 


Our catalog will do the rest. 


- Sinking Springs, Penn’a 


’ HARDY 
Horsford’s pr ants 
FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


Set out hardy plants early in the autumn—they will 
get started before winter and do finely for you next 
summer. 

Lilies, Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils and many other 
varieties for fall planting are described in Horsford’s 
Autumn Supplement. Write early for free copy. 


Home Grown Lilies 


Most of the lily bulbs sold in this country are from 
stores, having been dug, dried, and roots removed be- 
fore shipping from Europe or Japan, which reduces 
vitality. Fresh bulbs right from the beds they have 
been grown in, with roots and firm outside scales, give 
better results first year. 


Horsford’s Autumn Supplement enables you to. get 
your bulbs all planted long before the imported bulbs 
are in, Tulips, Daffodils, Crocuses, &c., give better re- 
turns when planted early in the North than with late 
planting. They have timeto make their root growth 
before cold weather. Orders filled from fresh bulbs 
as long as stocks last. Send for free Supplement. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 


GOs aus Kotelt- ata = 


Where the old wall-paper is solid on the wall, charming and beautiful 
results can be secured by applying Alabastine directly over it, particu- ¢ 
larly on ingrain paper and even striped paper, providing there are no 
strong aniline colors or raised figures. 


Send a 2c U.S. 
stamp for sam- 
ples of Alabastine 
tints, and a fold- 
er giving valuable 


decorations. 
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The Greatest of All Flowers 
for Fall Planting 


It is most unfortu- 
nate that so worthy, 
so noble a flower as 
the Peony, must ap- 
peal to the flower 
lover for its planting 
in the fall, when his 
gardening enthusiasm 
is at its lowest ebb. 

It is true that, as yet, comparatively few 
people realize what the Peony of to-day really 
is. Itis not until one has beheld the superb 
creations of Crousse and Calot that an enthu- 
siasm is awakened only to grow with his 
flowers and the years. When flower lovers 
generally once realize that there is offered them 
for planting, a flower combining magnificent 
size, a fragrance, delicacy and range of coloring 
not "surpassed by the rose—when they realize 
that this flower is as hardy as an oak, that it 
need not be moved from its original place of 
planting for many years—that it is almost 
absolutely free from disease and insect pests, 
and increases itself annually—then no grower 
will be able to begin to supply the demand. 

Amateur planters in this country spend 
annually in fall several hundred thousand 
dollars for Hyacinths and Tulips which in a 
year or two are gone and must be replaced; 
in other words they peter out—die—while 
the Peony, without assistance, is increasing 
itself day in and day out—year after year. 

That you may know more concerning this 
flower which is creating more interest than any 
other of our day, I have issued a booklet exclu- 
sively devoted to it. It tells you very interest- 
ingly all you would like to know, including the 
history of the evolution of this wonderful flower. 
It is beautifully illustrated in half-tone from 
actual photographs. It’s free. Write for it 
to-day. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


ROSE AND PEONY Box 56 
SPECIALIST FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


6 Cattle Manure 
b: in Ba gs Shredded or 


Pulverized 


Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No 
bad odor. Easily applied. Delivered East of 
Missouri River. $2.00 Per Bag (100 Ibs.). Write 
for circulars. THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 

19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Old Fashioned 


Sentiment stirs in the 
heart of the owner of such a 
chest. Yet in the olden days the 
first consideration was usefulness. There is 
nothing like the genuine Southern Red Cedar as 
a protection against moths, dust and dampness. ¥ to home. We re- 
This Sue is pane ina beautiful, dull, pes ane ee Eee pay 
—bound with heavy copper bands—studded with copper return frei un- 

nails, Send fovicatalor today. Piedmont Red Cedar satisfactory. 
Chest Co., Dept.P, Statesville, N. Ci 


Treasure Chest 


’ 
Freight 
prepaid from factory 


What is a fair rental fora given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


miles inland. ‘They need a sandy soil. 
Large trees transplant best during July 
and August. All the leaves should be 
removed and frequent waterings given, 
commencing from the top. This keeps 
the body moist and if thus treated the trees 
will soon recuperate. A few scattering 


Hemlocks, firs, and spruces are the best evergreen 
avenue trees in the North, but will not thrive in 
the South 


trees are sometimes seen in the coast belt 
cities. Why not use these more for street 
planting? 

In the coniferous class of evergreens 
there are few that make real shade trees. 
The deodar (Cedrus Deodara) must always 
rank first for the Middle South. It does 
not succeed beyond Lower Virginia and 
there only outside the mountain regions, 
but farther south it attains very large pro- 
portions. The habit varies in seedlings; 
usually the branches spread and are more 
or less pendulous, and sometimes they are 
more erect, but all forms are exceptionally 
beautiful. Planted as avenues and given 
ample distance apart and the branches 
allowed to feather from the base, nothing 
is more striking. Unfortunately, many 
persons cut off the lower branches in 
order to make a shade tree and this mars 
the natural beauty of the specimen. 

Among the cypress family many of the 
Asiatic species are uncommonly beautiful 
but none should ever be trimmed up so as 
to give a naked body. There are several 
cemetery avenues in Southern cities which 
are planted with various cypresses and 
Libocedrus decurrens, which are actually 
unsightly from the lack of lower limbs 
and with high, naked bodies. 

Unfortunately the Norway spruce, hem- 
lock, silver firs, and many other most 
desirable conifers so extensively planted 
in Northern states are seldom successful 
South, except in the mountain regions. 
I have already discussed the merits of the 
conifers in “The Best Conifers North and 
South” in THE GARDEN MAGAZINE for Jan- 
uary and March, 1908, the reader is referred 
to that article for further information. 

Georgia. P. J. BERCKMANS. 
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RE Easiest 
iteye IRD. for 
Delicate : Coarsest 


Washing 


sii of soap. 
A epee 


RINS 
=LEAVES NO TRACE OF SOAP=NO ODOR 


HARMLESS~EASY—QUICK washing for delicate] | 


fabrics. Millions call PEARLINE the most efficient and | |f 
SAFEST AID TO WASHING AND CLEANING| | 


California 
Privel gceertr 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box T, Moorestown, N. 4 


An ideal hedge for } 

lawn purposes. A 
quick grower. No}. 
thorns. Write ford | 
free catalog of Trees, Plants, | 


COMPETENT GARDENERS 


The comforts and products of a country home are in- | 
creased by employing acompetent gardener; if you want | 
to engage one write to us. Please give particulars Te- 
garding place and say whether married or single manis |) 
wanted. We have been supplying them for years to the 
best people everywhere. No fee asked. PETER | 
HENDERSON & CO., Seedsmen and Florists, 35 an 
37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


7 
The Country House chas. Edw. Hooper || 


A complete manual of housebuilding in the country. It | 
gives competently and in derail, yet without technicalities, all 
the information necessary in the building of a country house. 
Its practical value is unlimited. 380 illustrations from 
photographs and plans. $3.30 postpaid. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. - _ NEW YORK 


AINT wears well only when made from pure ure. 
White Lead. Kegs bearing the Dutch Boy 
Painter contain genuine Old Dutch Process 


White Lead. Look for the Boy. i 


Flowering Shrubs 


for Massing or for Specimens 


Ghe Best 
Hardy Perennials 
Choice Roses 


Our Landscape Department will furnish | 
plans and estimates. 


SHATEMUC NURSERIES | 


Barrytown Dutchess Co., N. Y. 1 \ 
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The American 
Flower Garden 


By NELTJE BLANCHAN 
Author of ‘Nature's Garden,’ ‘ Bird Neighbors,’ Etc. 


publication of ‘‘The American Flower Garden”’ 
has been set for this winter. 
There is no other work of this kind on gardening in 
America and it is the aim of the book to do for the United 
States what Robinson’s ‘‘English Flower Garden’? has 


\ FTER several years of preparation the date for the 


aes : pe done for England. Ittreats of the theory and practice, and 
5 ie BSR Get also the history of this interesting subject. A glance at 

og * eee ee, oe f the chapter headings will show the comprehensive 
character of the volume. 


The Partnership be- 
tween Nature and Art 


Situation and Design 
The Formal Garden 


The Old-fashioned 
Garden 


The Naturalistic Garden 
The Wild Garden 
The Rock Garden 
: $ The Water Garden , 
| se yet 4 wy ‘ . Trees 
a : : S Shrubs 
Perennials 
Annuals 


Bulbs and Tuberous- 
rooted Plants 


The Rose Garden 
Vines 
Garden Furniture 


The edition will be limited to 1,050 numbered copies and 
each subscriber will be notified of the number assigned to 
him immediately upon receipt of his order. 


The make-up of the volume is one of the most sumptu- 
ous we have ever planned. The paper will be watermarked 
and is being made especially for this book. There willbe 
special lining papers printed in half-tone. The typeto be 
used is a Caslon old style. The cover design has been 
drawn by Mr. T. B. Hapgood. It isa full size conventional 
floral design for the side and back and will be stamped in 
full gold. The size of the volume will be 8% x 12 inches 
and there will be about 450 pages. 


The illustrations will be the best examples of the photog- DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
raphers’ and engravers’ art that can be produced. They 133 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
will be printed on inserted plates and there will be tenin Rei Oe eo eee tek 
full color and ninety-six others of sufficient size to treat ade- “The American Flower Garden’’ with sample color plate 
quately the subject presented. and full page half-tone illustration. 


A folder has been prepared giving more complete infor- 
mation with a sample color plate and half-tone. This we 
will be glad to send you as noted in the attached blank. 


G.M. 10-08 


The Readers’ Service will give 
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Made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt— 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


Does what roofing ought to do—gives you absolute 
weather protection all the year ’round. Ovutlives every 
other ready roofing. Doesn’t dry-out, rot, crack, or break. 


Keeps out heat and cold. Resists fire. Is proof against 
lightning. Can be laid on any surface; and by any handy man. 
Cement and nails in every roll. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral and smooth surface. Look for the 


hemisphere trade-mark. Write for Book 60 and samples, free. 


THE BAR BE R ASP HVA WPA sluNtGeC@ViebrAgNin4 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


For Liquor and 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


= AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y¥. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., White Plains, N.Y. 42 
2658. College Av. reensboro, N. C. 
Fargo, N. D. 
Omaha, Neb., ees Pa. 
Cor.Cass & 25th Sts. 81 - Broad 8t. 
North Conway, N. H. Pa. 


Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, I. 
Benth ReTiclecs: ak St. Marion, Ind. 
acramento S 5 
Denver, Col: Plainfield, Ind. 
9 West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C., 
211 N. Capitol’ St. 


Providence, KR. 

Waukesha, Wis. 
Des Moines, La. Toronto, Ont., Canad 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 


Lexington, Mass. Hisebaray 


I Good clover follows good 
wheat, but it takes Potash to 
set the clover. 


Starved clover won’t feed the crop that follows it. It needs a 
vigorous root anda sturdy growth for itself before it can gather 
nitrogen for you. 
Give it a good start by exough Potash with your phosphates in zhis Fall’s seeding 
of wheat or rye. 

The clover will do the rest—you’ll see when you cut the clover. 

Clover, timothy, rye and oats, for turning under, or a crop in rotation—all need more Potash 
than ost commercial mixtures afford. 

Do not use fertilizers that contain less than 6 per cent Potash. If your dealer does not 
carry them, then mix 15 pounds of Muriate of Potash with each 100 pounds of your fertilizer, 
Potash is profit. Buy the Potash first. 


Send for pamphlets containing facts about soil, 
crops, manures and fertilizers. Mailed free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 


Chicago — Monadnock Building Atlanta, Ga. —1224 Candler Building 


Drug Using 


46 Fife Ave. 


Winnipeg. Manitoba qa, 
London, England. , 


le OAS 


Treating Seed Oats for Smut 
i ee HAS been my misfortune to haye 


my oat crop seriously damaged by 
smut. Where this has once obtained a 
foothold years may pass before it is entirely 
eliminated, for even after it has been killed 
in the seed, the spores may remain in the 
stubble or in the soil to contaminate the 
crop the following year. However, burning 
the stubble when it is perfectly dry (allowing 
the fire to penetrate thoroughly to the roots) 
and fall plowing may do away with this 
infection. I have found, however, that it is 
always best to treat the seed before planting 
to guard against any posse of its 
carrying smut spores. 

I have tried hot water, corrosive sublimate, 
and formalin methods on treating the spel 
for smut, all of which were efficacious, 
although I consider the formalin treatment 
the simplest, cheapest, and most practical. 
The hot-water treatment, except under 
unusually favorable conditions, must be 
applied almost immediately before placing 
the oats in the seeder; and then, unless every 
operation in the process is carefully and 
exactly carried out, the destruction of the 
spores is more or less uncertain. 

The corrosive sublimate treatment while 
positive, carries with it an element of danger, 
not only to the operator, but in the possible 
destruction of the seed’s germinating powers. 
It is a most dangerous poison and must be 
handled with exceeding care. 


THE USE OF FORMALIN 


Under ordinary conditions the formalin 
treatment is attended with no danger, 
either to the seed or the operator, and its 
application is very simple and easy. One 
great advantage of it is that the seed may be 
treated at any time. It is applied as follows: 

Spread the seed oats on a clean floor to a 
depth of eight or ten inches, leaving paths 
through the “heap” so that all parts of it 
may be readily reached. Make a solution 
of one-half pound formalin to one barrel 
of water and, with an ordinary sprinkling 
pot, thoroughly wet the surface of the seed. — 
Then immediately use a large scoop to turn 
the pile over, so as to place the moistened 
seed on the bottom, thus allowing the for- 
malin gas in evaporation to escape upward 
and penetrate to each grain. 

It is not absolutely necessary, however, 
that this solution come in actual contact 
with each individual grain, since the action . 
of formalin is that of gas; but it is necessary 
in order to destroy the smut to have the 
gas penetrate the husk or shell of the kernel 
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Vick Quality 


BULBS 


are grown in all parts of the 
United States. Our custom- 


ers are Satisfied with the stock we send them 
Tulips 


Crocus 
Hyacinths Narcissus 
Shrubs Roses 

Hardy Plants Smali Fruits 


Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide for Autumn free on request 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


362 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 


HE Stationary°2959 


Engine 


Runs pumps, cream separators, churns, 
grist mills, corn shellers, washing ma- 
chines, lathes, sawing machinery, etc. Uses 
alcohol, gasoline, naptha, distillate, kero- 
sene, etc., without change in equipment, 
Starts without cranking, drop forged 

crank shafts, best grade babbit bearings, - 
steel I-beam connecting rods. Other sizes 

Proportionate prices. Free catalog tells how 
to save half cost of hired help. All sizes 
ready to ship. Detroit Engine Works 

229 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


se Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
$ 4 00 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
° Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply now. 


The Pulverized Manure Go., 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


25c Bulb Collection, Postpaid 


One Chinese Sacred Lily, 3 Freesias, 6 Paper 
White Narcissi, 2 Roman Hyacinths. 


Write for Autumn Catalogue 


THE ANDERSON FLORAL CO. 
533 Marshall Ave. Anderson, S. C. 


The Elm City Nursery Cosine New Haven, Connecticut 
sag ag NEW witdint 
HYDRANGEA 
GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


The most valuable addition to our strictly 

hardy garden shrubs that has appeared in 

years. Withstand zero weather without 

injury. Immense heads of purest white 

blooms in June (see z/ wstrattou). After 

Maturity turning to deep green like the 

foliage,—an attractive feature. Asa sjeci- 

men, in groups, or massed in foreground 
A of taller shrubs tis a tremendous success. 

The New Hard: 


Jy (well-established; delivery 
Hydrangea, frm photo PRICE any time). From 6-in. pots, 
$1.50 each, $13.50 for 10; 5-in. pots, $1 each, $9 for 10; 4-in. pots, 50 cts. 
each, $4.50 for 10; 3-in. pots, 35 cts. each, $3.25 for 10. 

Shipment hy express advised 
THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO., New Haven, Conn. 
Our Special Autumn Planting-list is now ready. You can well 
afford to send for a copy before placing your order. 

Strictly the best grade only, at consistent prices 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
injormation about motor boats 


An Abundant Supply Delivered Under 
Strong Pressure To All Fixtures 


OUR country or suburban home can be provided with all the sanitary 
conveniences and comforts which are possible with the best city 
water works system. You can have an abundant supply of water, 

delivered under strong pressure to all fixtures and hydrants—to the 
bathroom, kitchen, laundry, lawn, garden, barn—anywhere. 


This service will be yours, day after day for a lifetime, if you install 


The Kewanee System 


of Water Supply 


With the Kewanee System, there is no 
elevated or attic tank to freeze, over-flow, 
leak or collapse. Instead, a Kewanee 
Pneumatic Tank is located in the cellar or 
buried in the ground, and the water is 
delivered by air pressure. 


Over eight thousand Kewanee Systems 
in successful operation, supplying water 
for country and suburban residences, clubs, 
farms, schools, public and private institu- 
tions, villages, etc. 


The Kewanee System is not an imita- 


tion—is not a substitute. It is the orig- 
inal water supply system involving the use 
of air pressure instead of gravity pres- 
sure. Avoid cheap imitations. Look for 
our trade mark and name plates on tanks 
and pumping machinery. Get the genuine 
and you will take no chances—we guar- 
antee that. 

Expert engineering service is free. 
Every Kewanee System thoroughly guar- 
anteed—a guarantee which protects you. 
Wetton our complete illustrated catalog 
No. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Ill. 


820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Fulton-Bldg., 50 Church St., New York City. 


710 Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Peter Cooper’s Pure Bone Dust 
Good for all crops 


Prices and particulars furnished on application 


Peter Cooper’s Glue Factory 
New York City 


13 Burling Slip 


What isa fair rental for a given 
properly? Askthe Readers’ Service 
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DON’T WAIT YEARS FOR FINE LARGE TREES— 
| PLANT THEM NOW 


The finest trees we see were planted by our fathers and grand-: 
_ fathers years ago. A half century will produce such trees, but 
why wait for small trees to grow and get along without for half 
our lives? By spending a little more money at first, you can | 
start with large perfect trees and your place has a finished ap- 
pearance. Think of planting trees 15 to 30 feet high and 15 to 
22 feet broad. 


_In my nursery I have the largest trees that are to be found in 
this country, that can be moved without injury 


They are all beautiful specimen trees, that have been transplanted re- 
i; peatedly to give a root system and to hold a ball of earth. Each tree is 
eiven space to grow in, to develop perfectly in branches and roots. 


Specimen Street Trees, Flowering Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Hedge Plants 


Send for booklet showing grounds we have planted. 


HENRY £. BURR, Landscape Architect and Importer of Rare Nursery Stock 


Mail Address Nurseries: 
Tremont Ave,, East Orange, N. J. Irvington and Boyden Aves., South Orange, N. J. 


(Tel. 2001 Orange) 


GUIDE TO MUSHROOM 
CULTURE 


The most complete and authentic guide to mush- 
room culture published, giving complete instructions 
on the preparation of the compost, making thebeds, 
planting and encasing beds with loam. It tells how 


HARDY ROSES FOR 
THE GARDEN 


When properly planted in the 
Fall give best results. Plant 
the choice list of everbloom- 
ing roses described in my 
catalogue; they are superior 
to the hybrid perpetuals in 
variety of color and free 
blooming qualities. 

Plant Walsh’s new race of 
American Rambling Roses, 
universal favorites. 


to double the yield of beds by using commercial fer- 
tilizer at a cost less than one cent per square foot; 
how to water so as to injure the least possible number 


of young mushrooms; how to grow mushrooms in the 
open, in pastures and lawns, and in sheds and vacant 
stalls. It alsogives numerous formule for preparing 
the mushroom for the table. No grower of mush- 
rooms can afford to be without this book, Send for 
it to-day and use fertilizer with the beds this season. 
Price soc. postpaid. 


Pure Culture Spawn Co., 


Pacific, Missouri. 
For description and price Our ‘‘ Pure Culture Spawn’? book sent free. 


list, send for my catologue. 


M. H. WALSH, 


Rose Specialist 
Woods Hole, 


The Good Comrade si’srxaap 


“As well calculated as anything in the season’s fiction to 
prove 2 safe recommendation to readers of varying require- 
ments and tastes.’’—Life. Illustrated, $1.50 


: THe Wortp's Work Tre GARDEN 
CountEr. LIFE ®) ue 


DouBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw York. 


Mass. 


HARDY 
FRUITS, FLOWERS, TREES 


Big variety to select from. I carry every kind of nursery stock. Ornamental 
trees, small fruits, evergreens, fruit trees, hedges, bulbs, roses, flowering bushes, aspar- 
agus, etc. Allare hardy, stfong plants, full of growing life and natural vigor. I have 
everything needed for the garden, tools spray pumps, mixtures, ete. Write for free 
spraying guide and handsome catalog. Doitnow. A. J. Collins, BoxT, Moorestown, N. J. 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOURSELF 


The demand for ‘‘ Arts & Crafts’’ Novelties is unlimited, and I am 
placing within the reach of any man or woman an opportunity to engage 
in the manufacture (at home) and sale of one of the HIGHEST CLASS 
articles of the day in this line. 

HAND PIERCED Brass Candle Shades is the VERY CORRECT 
thing in all up-to-date homes, and I am prepared to either sell you the 
shades (see sample cut) or furnish you with the tools, brass and patterns, 
thus enabling you to GET STARTED RIGHT in one of the cleanest 
money-making businesses. 

The Fall and Holiday Season is approaching, when your grand harvest is reaped, so 
don’t delay placing your order for outfit, as the first in the field in your community will 
certainly get the cream of the business. 

Price of outfit, $10.00, This includes Tools, Brass for six different shades, Patterns 
for six different shades, and instructions. 


BO gant JOSEPH R. KING, 12-14 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


where the smut spore lies. The seeds 
should remain under treatment at least over 
night to insure complete disinfection. If 
applied immediately before sowing it is 
only necessary to have the grain dry enough 
to run freely through the drill, allowing, 
if necessary, an increased amount of seed 
to provide for the swelling of the grain by 
moisture; if treated any length of time 
before seeding, it may be shovelled over 
until perfectly dry and placed in sacks or 
returned to the granary. 


Formalin costs about fifty cents a pound, 
so the expense of treating a hundred or more 
bushels of seed is inconsiderable. Because 
of its volatile nature it must not be added to 
the water until immediately before using. 
Dipping the seed in this solution, as with 
the hot water and corrosive sublimate 
treatments, is not necessary, and this one 
item alone is sufficient to recommend it to 
the busy farmer. 


New Vork. R. M. Winans. 


Diseases of Bees 


N THE state of Massachusetts there are 
over 2,000 men engaged in bee keeping 
and there is a continually increasing demand 
forhoney. Itisthe general feeling, however, 
that the bee keeping industry is not progress- 
ing as rapidly as it should in comparison with 
the increase in population, and it is believed 
that one of the reasons for this is the pre- 
valence of brood diseases. A most inter- 
esting and helpful bulletin on the subject, 
entitled “Bee Diseases in Massachusetts, ” 
by Burton N. Gates, has recently been issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. This 
describes the two known diseases of bees 
(American and European foul brood) which 
are contagious and can be carried from hive 
to hive, how they can be controlled and how 
exterminated. 


Mr. Gates says: “There is one agent over 
which the bee keeper has no control, but 
which should cause him no anxiety if a 
considerable territory is freed of the disease. 
It is a well-known fact that under certain 
conditions, as, for instance, in storms and 
heavy winds, bees enter hives other than their 
own. Obviously, then, such bees in their 
interchange of hives may spread the infection. 
This only emphasizes the urgency of cleaning 
the disease out of a whole state, or better out 
of a block of states. Codperation is the key 
to the situation.” 


: If you are planning to build the Readers’ 
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HE Advantages of Growing 
DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Do you know that dwarf fruit trees bear bigger, better fruit, bear several years earlier, and 
produce more return for a given space than standard trees? This is all true and there are even more 
important points. 

The low broad heads are within reach, so that apples or pears can be easily picked. The pests 


DWARF APPLES 


Baldwin Walbridge that are expected to destroy the majority of home fruit gardens within a few years (asserted by leading 
Spy Alexander writers) are easily controlled on dwarf trees. You can plant your garden full of dwarf trees and still 
» Wealthy _ Ben Davis grow strawberries and most vegetables. [he dense shade of standard trees prevents the use of the 
Wolf Fameuse ground for other purposes. 
Duchess Gano Standard trees require ten years to come into full bearing; with dwarfs some varieties. will bear 
King Red Astrachan the first year, all will produce a considerable crop the second year, 
Greening and bear fully the fourth. 


ENT AUSIP TIDES You can have forty trees, with a variety, in a space 
en Lee 20 cetsatlare Save Several years, get) better fruit, 


aeeier crepe and each tree should bear a bushel a year 
Bartlett Lawrence 

PRICES “We offer the best stock ever produced in this country. 
4 Trees, carefully packed, $ 3.00 Our apples are grafted on Paradise stock, and the pears on 
Rieaice “ “ 5.50 quince stock. They will succeed in many places where standard 
wz « ‘“ & 8.00 trees would fail. In a word, they are the kind of dwarf trees that 
20 « «“ « 12.00 will put their strength into fruit instead of wood. 


To secure full season’s growth, order at once for 
Autumn planting. 


to special atrangement THE CONEAL CO. 
Price includes packing. Any Sheepshead Bay - Long Island, N. Ye 


varieties of pears or apples in 


Larger quantities subject 


Note—With every order we will send an illustrated monograph on Dwarf Fruit 
list may be selected Trees, written by an expertand giving complete instructions for planting, care, etc. 


EVERYBODY 
BUYING 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


The wonderful improvements made in the 1908 DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS—added to their THIRTY YEARS record of 
ONE MILLION prosperous users throughout the world —have con- 
vinced practically all WELL-INFORMED buyers of their overwhelming 
Superiority, as well as actual cheapness, and they are being bought in 
even greater proportion this fall than in the spring or ever before. 

A catalogue to be had for the asking shows the reasons WHY. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


42 E. MADISON STREET 1 Offic S: 173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO Genera e€ MONTREAL 
14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 


1213 & 1215 FiLBERT ST. 165-167 BROADWAY RIN Dae 


PHILADELPHIA 
DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STs. 107 First STREET 
SAN_ FRANCISCO N E Ww YO R K PORTLAND, OREG, 


WILL KEEP YOUR LAWN FREE OF LEAVES | 


and Fall litter, every day saving the time and Jabor of raking. If 
you have a large lawn you know what this means. ‘‘Fall Cleaning 
Up”’ is at hand. Let the APOLLO do it and save you time, labor 
and money. Large lawns are cleaned rapidly and thoroughly. 
LEAVES, dead grass, sticks, paper, stones, are picked up. 


THE APOLLO GATHERS AS IT SWEEPS 


sai Works like a carpet sweeper, Sweeping the rubbish forward into a large receptacle. 
Push it ata ss fast walk over a lawn or walk and leaye them neat and clean. A 
boy does the Aim» work of three men with rakes. Does it better, Try the APOLLO on 
that large po lawn and you will wonder how you did without it. 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
; os) We let the APOLLO prove its value to you. Use it on lawns, § | 
j . walks, porches, garage and stable floors. It produces results. § 
¥ \ Ask your dealer or write to us for Illustrated Booklet © he 
> | showing the APOLLO at work on leaves. Find out 
about this machine. Write to-day. ES 
Ce 


s\ THE GREENE MANUFACTURING Co. 
y 510 SYCAMORE STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 


The Readers’ Service 7s prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 


SAVES MONEY 


_ Why waste dollar after dollar’s worth of fuel by throw- 
ing out the ashes unsifted—or fuss with awkward, dust- 
creating, back-breaking hand-shakers—get a handy, dandy 


Hill's “Hustler” 
Ash Sifter | 


You ought to have this modern money-saving, time-saving, Jabor- 
saving household convenience at once. Saves its small cost many 
timesa year. Fits ordinary wooden or iron barrel. $ 

Rotary sifter is ecZosed, so there's no dust what- f ays 
ever—turned with a handle so easily a child can operate / . 
it—ash-dust sifts through into bar- a 
rel, unburned coal rolls out clean 
into scuttle. 
A day’s 
ashes sift- 
ed ina 
minute’s 
time. 


yore 


All these advantages are yours 

when you geta ‘‘Hustler’’ Sifter. 

Money back if not as represented. 

Write For Big Free Descriptive 
Folder ‘*83* 

Fully describes this great work, 
dirt and money-saver. Shows why 
you needitand how easy it is to 
getone. Address 


HILL DRYER CO., 
$59 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Sold by hardware and housefur- 
nishing stores everywhere. 


Out of sight 
after the 
wash, 


The clean, compact, | 
convenient way to 
dry clothes. 


Here’s exactly what you need to save that 
weekly tramp through deep snow or damp grass to 
hang the wash on old-fashioned, unreliable, incon- 
venient clothes lines—and you can get the complete 
outfit at a dealer’s in your own locality, or direct 


from us. Ask for the 


Hill cones Drye 

ll Clothes ry i 
Made in several styJes for lawn, balcony or roof. 

Holds 110 to 150 feet of line—and you can hang out a whole 

wash without moving one step, because ‘‘the line comes to 

you.” Taken apart, foldedup like an umbrella and taken 


in house to keep clean and leave Jawns undisfigured. One 
million users, and not one dissatisfied. 


Be sure to send for big, free folder “39” 


completely describing various styles and their many ad- 
vantages.. No matter where you live you ought to read 
this folder and learn all about this unique device. Write 
today to 

HILL DRYER CO., 359 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Sold by hardware and housefumishing dealers everywhere 


Sold by the Seedsmen 


Hammond’s Original Copper Solution 


A concentrated Liquid Fungi- 
cide for use inGreenhouses or 


Gardens. 


For pamphlets on Bugs and Blights 
worth having write to 


Hammond’s Slug Shot Works 


Fishkill-on=Hudson, N. Y. 


ie or out of doors Narcissus always -do well. 
No other bulbs are more certain to give 


bountiful returns. 


Our list comprises only the 


good, reliable, distinct kinds and you can make 


no mistake in planting any of the sorts we 
offer. They are all fully described in our 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE 4% 


which also contains a complete & 
list of Hardy Plants and Seeds * 
which can _ be planted 


in the Autumn. 
Copies free on : 
application 


= 


= 
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Another View of Roadside 
Gardening 


[The article by Mr. McAdam in the 
July GaRpDEN MacaAZINE-FArRMING entitled 
“Join the Roadside Gardening Club Now” 
has been read with considerable enthu- 
siasm, and a large number of commendatory 
letters have been received. A rather dif- 
ferent view is expressed in the communica- 
tion given below. The moral is obvious 
“Don’t sow seeds of plants that are likely 
to become noxious weeds; rather give 
encouragement to the best of the native 
flora.” The letter follows.—Ep1Tor. | 


While in sympathy with the general ideas 
of Thomas McAdam in his article on road- 
sidegardeningin the July GARDEN MAGAZINE- 
FarminG, I know that the practical agri- 
culturist will take quite a different view. 

In this part of California agriculture is 
carried to its extreme scientific possibilities. 
There are no fences or walls between adjoin- 
ing properties or along the roadsides, every- 
thing being cultivated clean. I have always 
had a liking for goldenrod and finding a 
clump of the California variety near my 
home one autumn, I transplanted two or 
three of the roots to my yard. Under 
cultivation and irrigation they doubled in 
height and were a beautiful mass of gold 
the next season, in spite of the fact that 
the plants had been moved while in blossom. 
The following season, however, the under- 
ground runners had so well done their part 
that the plant was appearing between fence 
boards and along bed borders and if I had 
not utterly cast it out, root and branch, 
just when I did, I should have had trouble 
for years. This is to show that the indis- 
criminate sowing of “weeds” may do a harm 
that will pass beyond remedy. 

Mr. McAdam says: “There is not a single 
weed that any first-class farmer need really 
fear.” I am acquainted with many such 
men, one of whom uttered despairing words 
over the bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis), 
one of our most beautiful wild roadside 
covers; I have seen vineyards worth $500 
an acre hopelessly abandoned to Bermuda 
grass and turned into stock pastures, and 
others, despite most desperate efforts, ruined 
by Johnson grass. The latter, originally 
introduced as a supposedly valuable forage 
plant, has become such a detrimental “weed” 
that in this state it is a misdemeanor to per- 
mit it to mature seed on one’s premises. 

In one of the counties in this state the 
beautiful yellow-blossomed Spanish broom 
(Spartium junceum) was planted along the 
roadsides. In a few years it spread like a 
dense willow thicket and I am informed the 
supervisors have spent thousands of dollars 
trying to eradicate it, for it has clogged 
drainage and encroached on road and private 
property. When, in the spring, it is in 
bloom, it gives miles of beauty, but it has 
cost in sweat and pain more than it is prob- 
ably worth. Beware, I say, how you sow 
broadcast unless you know well your plants! 

If Mr. McAdam perhaps thinks the 
California farmer is not energetic enough, let 
him ride through rural New England and 
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This picture shows a Hemlock Spruce hedge in Lancaster 


County, near my place, which was planted in 1867. I have 
a large stock of Hemiock Spruce, grown in the Lancaster 
valley that will give equally good results under proper care. 


I Grow Hedge Plants Only 


Giving personal attention to every detail. My stock of 
California Privet, Japanese Barberry, American Arbor 
Vitae and Hemlock Spruce is first-class and my prices as 
low as consistent with quality. I recommend early fall 
planting. 


Descriptive Price List Free. 


MARTIN H. MUSSER 
38 Cottage Ave. Lancaster, Pa. 


MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


WESTCHESTER, PA. 
Nurseries Established 1849. 


SPECIALTIES FOR AUTUMN 1908. 


Azalea mollis 12-15” Retinospora in vars. 2-4’ 

apan Maples 14-3’ Picea excelsa compacta 18-24” 

Orway Maples 14-16, 24-3” Picea Remonti 18-24” 
Standard Tree Box 2-4’ Picea pumila nigra 2-24’ 
Pyramidal Tree Box 2-4’ Picea parviflora 3-4’ 
Picea pungens (Koster Blue Picea Polita 18-24” 

Spruce) 4-6’ Hybrid Roses, choice vars. 2-3’ 
Hybrid Rhododendrons Lombardy Poplars 18-20’, 2-24” 

Cal. Privet 2-3’, fine plants 


Write for prices. New catalogue ready Sept. roth. 


ADDRESS 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO., Sales Office 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


C A LI F O RN | A 25 lbs. Dried Fruit, 12 cans 
Canned Fruit, % Gal. Honey, 
CHRISTMAS BO 8 lbs Nuts. Guaranteed first 
quality and this year’s crop 
This Box P h F s 
co: 3750 We Pay the Freight 
2 of our assortments, 50 pounds Dried Fruit $6.00; 2 doz. 
Canned Fruit, $4.75; combination, 2 boxes, $10.50. 3 colored Souvenir 
Post Cards and price list, Free. 


California Fruit Products Company 
Ref. First National Bank, Ave. 6, Colton, Calif. 


GROW MUSHROOMS 


For Big and Quick Profits, 
fen years experience enavles me to give practical 
instructions that will add $5 to $60 per week to 
your income without interfering with regular 
Occupation. For full particulars and free book address 
JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
3243 N. Western Ave, B-211 Chicago, Ti. 


KEEP YOUR CELLAR DRY 


No excuse now for wet cellars. Send stamp for Catalogue G 
with full instructions, prices, and testimonials. 
THE FARNHAM CO., Engineers 
1 Madison Avenue : - - - NEW YORK 


GEL THE BEST 


A Good Spray Pump earns big 
profits and lasts for years. 


THE ECLIPSE 


is a good pump. As practical 
fruit growers we were using the 
common sprayers in our own 
orchards—found their defects 
and then invented THE 
ECLIPSE. Its success practi- 
cally forced us into manufactur- 
ing ona large scale. You take 
no chances. We have done all 
the experimenting. 


Large fully illustrated 
Catalogue and Treatise 
on Spraying — FREE. 


qaveereemenneemasemannccs, | 


MORRILL & MORLEY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


MAKE A FORTUNE IN FRUIT 
$2,000 to $8,000 a Year Profit from 
ONLY 10 ACRES 


You have heard of the wonders of irrigation. How would you like to own 
ten acres of irrigated fruit land in the famous Bitter Root Valley, where 
apples yield a clear profit of from $2,000 to $8,000 on ten acres every year ? 
Where Grains and Vegetables also are produced in such abundance that 
the profits are almost beyond belief? Here’s your chance, if you have a 
little ready money—say $300 to $500. 


The World’s Greatest Irrigation Project 


The Bitter Root Valley Canal—81 miles long—built at a cost of over 
$1,500,000—is practically completed. It creates an opportunity for you to 
make a fortune in fruit. We are now offering for sale a portion of our 40,000-acre 
irrigated tract, at a mere fraction of its value as measured by that of adjoining land. 
We are making such easy terms that even the man of small means can afford to invest. 


A FEW HUNDRED DOLLARS HOLD 10 ACRES OF THE 
FINEST FRUIT LAND IN THIS WONDERFUL IRRIGATED 


‘BITTER ROOT VALLEY  ostana 


Land and water sold outright—no ‘‘homesteading.’’ Present prices of only $100 to $150 per acre, on easy 
terms, afford those interested in fruit growing an unusual opportunity. 

This is the most attractive, prosperous and longest tried fruit valley in the Pacific Northwest. 
among the mountains. amid scenic beauties unsurpassed. Soil of exceeding depth and richness. The Land 
of Perfect Fruit! Noinsect fruitpests! 15,000 good neighbors! Rural Free Delivery—Farmers’ Telephones 
—Fine schools and Churches. Good roads everywhere. Steam and electric railroads bring world’s best 
markets to your door. Delightful place to live. The buyer of each tract of land will become a propor- 
tionate owner in the Canal, and thus obtain perpetual water rights. 


THE ACREAGE IS LIMITED! THE OPPORTUNITY BOUNDLESS! 
PROMPT ACTION IS IMPERATIVE! POSTAL BRINGS MAGNIFICENT FREE BOOK! 


The land is being sold off rapidly. Hundreds are making application. Investigate without delay. The 
Free Book and map give information that may be worth many thousands of dollars to you. Contains page 
after page of evidence, from unquestioned authorities, proving that $2,000 to $8,000 clear profit annually is 
being made on ten-acre tracts of Bitter Root Valley irrigated fruit land. Fortune awaits the man who buys now. 
Write quickly for Free Book, Maps and full information. We want a few reliable agents. Address Dept. AR. 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION CO., 110 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Home of Famous 


“McINTOSH RED” 
Apples. 


Nestled 


Don’t Let the Old Trees Die | 


Young trees may not equal the old ones in size and beauty dur- 
| ing your life. Insecticides, fertilizers, bolting, pruning, tree sur- 
gery, and cavity-filling are only part of the practical means of | 
restoring sick and dying trees to health and beauty. We examine 
estates, suggest improvements in planting new stock, and direct the H 
! work of saving diseased trees and shrubs. Trained assistants 
' equipped with proper tools are furnished when desired. A |. 
booklet entitled “The Care of Trees” is sent on request. 


H. L. FROST & CO., The Pioneer Tree Specialists * 


Landscape Foresters and Entomologists 


White Plains, N. Y. 


ae aioe 


AFTER TREATMENT OF 
CAVITIES 


BEFORE TREATMENT OF 


FOR THE HARDY GAR- 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 7°83 Arey, 


PLANTED IN SEPTEMBER GIVES THE BEST RESULTS 


Illustrated catalogue containing everything for planting the Home Grounds free upon request 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES North Abington, Mass. 


Arlington, Mass. 


has several points that tend to decrease 


its cost while in no way affecting its 
Send for 


productiveness or durability. 
4ooklet about it. 


Hitchings & Company 


1170 Broadway New York 


Service can often give helpfil suggestions 151 
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If-a problem grows in your garden, write 
to the Readers’ Service for assistance 


fie Gacden Nagazing 


IGRAPES FOR EVERY | 


GARDEN 


We advise planting the following varieties 
as best for table use: 

Black, Concord, Moores Early, Worden 
White, Niagara, Diamond, Pocklington 
Red, Brighton, Delaware, Agawam, 
Vergennes. We offer for October and 
November planting extra heavy, selected, 
three-year-vines—the Jargest and best 
grade we can; grow that will bear 
fruit the quickest. 

Price: One vine fifty cents, five vines two 
dollars, ten vines three dollars. Sent 
charges paid. Your selection of above 
varieties. Hand book of instructions 
with each order. 


T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY 


| Grape Vine Specialists FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Hundreds of Trees | 


For $1.00 


Upon receipt of fr we will send 
our special collection of several 
hundred seed consisting of our five 


best kinds from which you can § 


grow hundreds of hardy shrubs and 
trees. 
They are exceptionally hardy, there- 
fore grow very fast. 
State where the trees or shrubs are to be grown and we will 
send seed best suited for climate. Order now and get our 
handsomely illustrated and instructive catalogue of tree and 
shrub seeds. It contains valuable information. 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
#37 W. Alabama Street 


MAXWELL+EITON 
SHORSE POWER 
Loe ENGINE 
POME, 


Semi-Portable Gas Engines 


Two cycle engines that are as economical and easier 


to operate than four cycle engines. With Screen 
cooling tank that uses 1 to 2 gallons water per H. P. 
Less for short runs. 

The most compact, durable, simple and efficient 
engines for spraying, silo filling, pumping, feed cut- 
ting, individual lighting plants, wood sawing, thresh- 
ing, cream separators, etc. State your require- 
ments. We furnish complete outfits. Send for cat- 
alog and price list. 


The Maxwell & Fitch Company 
518 Dominick St., Rome, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


estimate the shortage of hay on account of 
the invasion of the daisy. Should anyone 
attempt to sow daisy seed broadcast along 
the highways of Massachusetts I guarantee 
he would be either mobbed or arrested, 
and with perfect justice. 

California. CHARLES ELMER JENNEY. 
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Keeping Hens Profitably 


UCCESS in keeping chickens is only 
in proportion to the amount of care 
the hens receive.. During cold weather 
mine are housed in a part of the stable where 
the air is not too warm, which has been 
partitioned off from the rest of the building. 
In the summer they are at large in a strip 
of woods near the house. Their feed con- 
sists of oats, wheat, buckwheat and corn, 
given to them in a deep litter of forest leaves; 
and a mash of warm milk, corn meal or 
chopped bran and middlings, mixed to a 
crumbly consistency, to which a little salt 
has been added, is given three times a week. 
I have a bone grinder and also give the hens 
cut green bone three times a week. Be 
sure that the bones are perfectly fresh. 
Cabbage is used for greens and clover heads 
and leaves cut fine and steamed are also 
excellent. 

My flock originally numbered twelve 
White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, but 
on the first pf July I sold five. During the 
year I got the following number of eggs 
for which I received amounts as given below: 


January . 0 - 194 eggs, $4.85 
February .- : = 1a 3.15 
March : 2 Sub verona 6.70 
April 3 : ES Onis 3-92 
May : Pe ecto ty Deis 
June - : E oe. 1.6% 
July - g : Bema T 2 Oli 2.10 
August 5 2 : Bal «90 
September . A a Bole 62 
October . 0 : Bis 64 
November . 5 2 hig 1.05 
December .- : C aA 1.0G 


During the year I got 1,378 eggs, giving 
an average of 138 eggs per hen. I set 76 
eggs, hatched 55 chicks, of which I success- 
fully raised 48. I realized $31.43 from the 
sale of fowls and $30.09 from eggs, and the 
following year had 12 hens and 2 cockerels. 
Feed cost me $9.35, and deducting all minor 
expenses my net profit was $4.684 per hen. 
But in order to have such a result from a 
small flock of hens, regular care must be 
given to them, and they must never be Beg: 
lected in any way. 


Pennsylvania. S. D. HaInty. 
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Let Us 
Send You 
FREE 


A Box of 
Assorted 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Not to know about the various delightful kinds 
of Educator Crackers is to miss many treats. 
Educator Crackers are crisp, dainty crackers 
made from freshly stone-milled cereals contain- 
ing all the nourishment that Nature put into 
the grain, and baked in ovens so equipped 
as to give them a unique crispness and 
digestibility. 

Let us send you a sample box cortaining 
Our most popular varieties. A postal card 
request will bring it to you, and our 
booklet, free. Please send the name of 
your grocer. 


Johnson Educator Food Co. 
227 Tremont Street 

Boston, Mass. 
Educator Crackers are 


sold by most good 
dealers. 


00 VENETIAN, DUTCH 
— ITALIAN & TURKISH 


LANTERNS } 


Made of Heavy Wrought Iron 


with ruby, green, amber or white glass 
panels, which when lighted create an effect 
both artistic and beautiful. Fitted for oil 
ready to light, or can be adapted to yas or 
electricity. Absolutely unique for Porch, 
Hall, Den or Mission Room in the city or 
country home and for the Bungalow. 


Catalogue illustrates above; also Hang- © 
ing Fixtures and Table Lamps for Library 
Send stamp for catalogue and **Lamp Infor. 
-know. ledge acquired through years of experience. 


Rochester, N. Y. 2, 


It will pay you to spray your Fruit Trees and 
Vines for protection from scale and all insect 
pests and fungus diseases. MIREE Instruc- 
tion Book shows the famous Garfield, 
Empire King, Orchard, Monarch, Leader . 


and other sprayers; also gives a lot of formulas and 
other valuable information. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., No, 48 Iith St., 


Dutch Bulbs 


from the Grower 
direct to the Planter 


Height, 14 inches; with 
10 Inches of chain 


or Dining Room. 
mation?” 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO., Dept., B. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


We have just received from our nur- 
series at Sussenheim, Holland, a supply 
of the very best bulbs of every descrip- 
tion — Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, etc. Our stock is complete, 
although some varieties we have in lim- 
ited quantity. We sell none but abso- 
lutely the best quality bulbs. Order 
early while we still have full stock. 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


FRANKEN BROTHERS 
DEERFIELD ILLINOIS 
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Norway and Silver Maples planted by us on the lawn of H. O. Havemeyer, Greenwich, Conn. 


A WELL ORNAMENTED GROUND IS 
WHAT MAKES THE PLACE ATTRACTIVE 


We have a large assortment of all kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 

such asthe MAPLES, ELMS, BIRCHES, BEECHES, LINDENS, POP- 

LARS, TULIPS, CATALPAS, JAPAN MAPLES and MAGNOLIAS, 
APPLE, PEAR, PEACH, PLUM, CHERRIES, etc. 

Can furnish Dwarf Box; also the Box Trees, TREE ROSES, as well as 
the ROSE BUSHES, HARDY PHLOX, and PAEONIES, AZALEAS, 
JAPAN and GERMAN IRIS, ORNAMENTAL GRASSES and a full line 
of PERENNIALS. Also a large stock of SPRUCE, PINES, ARBOR 
VIT AS, and all the different varieties of Dwarf Retinosporas, which are the 
most ornamental of all Evergreens. All varieties of SHRUBBERY, and 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET for HEDGING. No matter what you want, write 
to us and see if we cannot supply you. 

Our Landscape Architect can lay out your grounds to your perfect satisfac- 
tion. Let ushearfrom you. Willsend Catalogueupon application. Address 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO. 


NEW CANAAN, CT. 


Mel, 79-2 


By a new Canadian writer: 


SOWING SEEDS 
IN DANNY 


By 
NELLIE L. McCLUNG 


RS. McCLUNG is a 

new writer who has 
both humor and sentiment, 
and her account of the small 
Watsons and their neigh- 
bors—centring around small 
Danny and the Pink Lady 
—will surprise and delight all lovers of 
bright fiction. Frontispiece. 


$1.00 


THe Wor D's WoRK 


Tue GARDEN © 


COUNTRY Lire 
IN'AMERICA MAGAZINE. 


- DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEW YorK. 
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AMERICAN 
GROWN 
BULBS 


No longer need you depend upon foreign 
importations for spring-blooming bulbs. Uncle 
Sam offers home-grown bulbs of better quality 
at prices which save you freight and tariff 
charges. Tiy American-grown bulbs this fall 
and you’ll want them every year hereafter. 
Comparisons of quality will show you that in 
buying home-grown bulbs it pays to be 

) patriotic. 


12,000,000 Bulbs Ready 


Narcissus—of which we make a specialty— 
Tulips, Iris, Gladioli, Callas, Scillas, etc. All 
fine large bulbs—equa] in quality to any foreign 
grown stock. Awarded gold medal at the 
Jamestown Exposition. We are the largest 
American growers of bulbs and now have 8c 
acres under cultivation. Our parent concern, 
The Hubert Bulb Company, Ltd., of Guernsey, 
England, was establislied in 1823 and we have 
been growing bulbs in Virginia for more than 
five years. 


Best for Naturalization 


and also for forcing—American-grown bulbs 
have shown their sup2rior merit for these pur- 
poses in repeated experiments. Home-grown 
Narcissus are especially adapted to naturaliz- 
ing. They flower from five to ten days earlier 
than imported bulbs—a saving of time which 
means a great deal in forcing for early bloom. 


Price List free—special figures on 

quantities. 

Very Special—We have an unequalled 
mixture of Narcissus for naturalizing which we 
offer at these unprecedented prices: 100, 7oc.; 
1,000, $65; 5,000, f25. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


HUBERT BULB COMPANY 


Lowenberg Building Norfolk, Virginia 


I Grow Hardy Flowers 
Because I Love Them 


They have always appealed to me as permanent features of the garden about which there 
is personality and a sense of companionship. Annuals and “‘bedding plants” are brilliantly 
showy for a short season, but pass away like the chance acquaintance of the rush-a-day world. 
The hardy perennials are tried and constant friends—a part of our old associations and home- 
life. The charm of the old-fashioned hardy garden is in its reminder of home, with all of its 
tender memories and associations. 


Iris, Peonies, Phiox, Ete. 


My stock of these flowers is most complete and absolutely true to name. I have grown 
the plants that have been of special interest to me—the tricd and true things that are essen- 
tials in every hardy garden—with the view of offering complete collections of certain 
specialties. 1 find that my success during the eight years I have been developing my stock 
gives me the most varied and dependable assortment in the country. I have over a quarter 
million Iris and Peonies, in 420 kinds of the former and over 500 of the latter. My stock of 
Phlox is scarcely less complete. 


Everything is described in my book, ‘‘ Irises, Peonies, Phloxes ; 
and Hardy Plant Specialties,”? which my friends tell me is u catas 
logue that has humaninterest. Dll gladly send you a copy, free. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nursery 
809D Penn Street 
Reading, Pa. 
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Write to the Readers’ Service for 
suggestions as to garden furniture 
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TWO DISTINCT PHASES 


OF 


THE GREENHOUSE QUESTION 


For Profit 


RE you tired of the harassing, 
A nerve racking business life of 
the city—tired of its grind, 
weary of catching trains every morning 
and night? Have you been casting 
about (on the quiet) for an opening 
that would take you out of the city 
and be an interesting, healthy kind of 
a bread and butter getter? 

Had it occurred to you to look into 
farming under glass — having a green- 
house? 

It is worth thinking about. It is 
not a project by which you will get 
rich quick, but there is undoubtedly 
a splendid living in it. The way 
greenhouse men increase their houses 
each year shows they are making 
money and believe in reiuvesting it in 
more greenhouses. Just for instance, 
here is a case of one of our customers 
who started ten years ago with one of 
our Sectional Iron Frame houses 300 
feet long.and 30 wide, and now he 
has five acres under glass —think of 
it—five acres! Carnations, roses and 
asparagus ferns have done it. 

As a suggestion let us give you the 
names of some of these “glass far- 
mers”? and then go and visit them. 
We will do all we can in getting you 
started right, and when you are ready 
to build can furnish you a house con- 
structed so that you can obtain the 
highest possible growing results and 
be freest from repair expense. 

As a starter send for information 
about our special house for beginners. 


For Pleasure 
(): perhaps the profit side is not 


of interest to you, but you want 

a garden enclosed in glass for 
the pleasure of it. A place where you 
can grow either the old fashioned 
flowers, roses and carnations, or veg- 
etables in abundarce, no matter how 
low the mercury goes? 

You want an attractive, finely 
built greenhouse that is heated right, 
ventilated right, and arranged and 
benched for the best results at least 
cost of running? ‘Then our Sectional 
Iron Frame greenhouse is the one. 

We have a special house 1o feet 
wide and 25 long that has appealed 
to a good many GARDEN MaGaZINE 
readers. It is a house for compara- 
tively little money too. Just the 
things you want to know about this 
house are told in circular No. 49, 
which we will gladly send you. 

If, however, you have in mind a 
larger house, then our new 72 page 
book, “Greenhouses as We Build 
Them,” is what you had better send 
for. We are entering orders every 
day for erecting houses during the 
fall and can put yours through with 
least possible delay. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


Main Sales Office 
1133 Broadway New York 


BOSTON 
819 Tremont Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1215 Filbert St. 


GARDEN AND FarM NeEws 


Have youa piece of wet ground that you 
are taxed for which produces nothing? Why 
not look into basket willow culture? Ask 
the Forest Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Bulletin No. 46. 

77] 

“Clean-up Day” is the latest good idea 
contributed by the civic improvers. Detroit 
set apart April 24th for the purpose, and gave 
the children half a day to go home and fix 
up the back yard. The Department of 
Public Works promised to attend to the 
alleys. 

ib 

The smaller the chestnut the sweeter the - 
meat. The sweetest of all is the chinkapin, 
which can be grown in an ordinary shrub- 
bery border in the north. The northern- 
most limit of this species, in the wild, is 
York, Pa., but in cultivation it is hardy on 
Long Island and probably farther north. 

a 


We wish that every farmer in the land 
might have a free copy of “Plant Breeding 
for Farmers” by Professor H. J. Webber. 
If farmers would only stop gaping at news- 
paper “rot” about Burbank and do the few, 
simple, practical things here explained, 
their profits on corn, wheat, and potatoes 
would steadily increase. 


v-) 

Portland, Oregon, has determined to be 
known as the “rose city.” Roses bloom 
there the year round. Already miles of 
residence streets have grass between walk 
and curb. On Washington’s Birthday this 
year, the school children set out 5,000 rose 
bushes “under a clear sky and June-like 
sun.” Why should not every city on the 
Pacific Coast do something of the sort ? 


y-) 

The problem of fertilizing land, destroying 
weeds and weed seed and ridding the ground 
of cutworms, etc., has recently been solved 
by an enterprising grower who covered his 
ground with about six inches of straw to 
which he set fire immediately before plowing. 
By turning under these ashes, he found he 
was able to accomplish the three operations 
at one time, and the plants grown on the land 
did not require hoeing until they had attained 
a good size. 

77] 

“The evidence that many, if not most, 
characteristics of poultry have arisen suddenly 
without having been sought and laboriously 
built up by man, is convincing and there 
can hardly be any escape from the con- 
clusion that here evolution has been largely, 
though not exclusively, by mutation.” This 
is the conclusion reached by Professor C. B. 
Davenport, director of the Station for 
Experimental Evolution at Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y., in an elaborate work entitled 
“Inheritance in Poultry,” and published by 
the Carnegie Institution. In other words, 
the old idea that ‘Nature does not make a 
leap” has exceptions after all, and the 
mutation theory will help us make new 
species and varieties of animals and plants 
quicker than in the past. 
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Ideas of a Plain 
Country Woman 


By THE “COUNTRY CONTRIBUTOR” 


HE remarkable success 
of these talks when 
some of them appeared in 
“The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal’ and in “The India- 
napolis News,’’ has led to 
the preparation of this book, 
which contains many chap- 
ters not published serially. 
It is full of humorously 
sane and wholesome views 
on everyday affairs. 


CONTENTS 
The Copy Book 
The Woman Who Wears the Halo 
By Way of Retrospect 
A February Monologue 
Rough Thoughts for Rough Weather 
Philosophies of a House-cleaning Day 
The Simple Lite 
The Marriage Question 
Some Needs of Woman 
The Truth About Love 
Old Maids and Single Women 
A Chapter for Men to Read 
The Higher Education 
A Big Day 
The Good and Evil of Books as they Pertain 
to Women’s Lives 
The Sin of Trying to Be too Good 
Reflections of a Grandmother 


$1.10 postpaid 


New 


Hardy 
Plant 
Creation 


Rich, gorgeous 
flowers,10 inches 
in diameter! This 
herbaceous perennial 
surpasses all others. For 
I-5 Actual size sale only by us. Send for 


84-Page Garden Book FREE to G. M. readers 
THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Inc. 


Box 17, Germantown, Phila. 


Illinois Self Watering Flower Boxes. 


For Indoor Use. 

When planning your indoor garden for this fall and winter, 
specify flower boxes which need attention only once in two } 
weeks. The ‘Illinois ’? box is made of the best galvanized 
metal (outliving many times the old style wooden box), rust 
proof, leak proof and beautifully finished so as to be an orna- 
ment to any room in the house. Made in any size or shape. 

The plants will flourish under the scientific method of 
watering by sub-irrigation. Write for our important treatise 
on the subject. It’s free. Sold on 30 days free trial. 


ILLINOIS HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO., 
3949 Wentworth Ave. Chicago. 
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The Readers’ Service will give you infor- 
mation about leading hotels anywhere 
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The Seedless Apple 
A NOVELTY FOR THE HOME FRUIT GARDEN 


The seedless apple is the most remarkable novelty that has been developed since the introduction of the seedless orange. 

THE FRUIT —A rich red colored fruit of firm, fine grained flesh; practically free from core or seed; compares favorably 
with the Baldwin in size, and keeps as well as the Ben Davis. 

THE TREE—A prolific bearer, stands cold climates, covered with smooth bark, suffers little from early or late frosts, 
wil! thrive wherever standard varieties grow. 

We are the first propagators from the original five trees. 
developed is the working up of sufficient strong healthy stock to give this novelty proper introduction. 
for distribution a carefully cultivated lot of 


100,000 two year old trees for fall planting 


Six strong specimens will be sent, freight prepaid, for $4.50. Smaller orders filled at 75 cents for each tree, freight un- 
paid. Al! goods securely packed and shipped immediately upon receipt of orders. Every tree guaranteed free from blemishes. 


SEEDLESS APPLE TREE COMPANY — 120 Broadway, New York 


and Magazine writer about B O N O R. A 


BonorA CHEMICAL Co., New York City, N. Y. SHIOCTON, WIs., May 11th, 1908. 


Dear Sirs: Ihave still as good an opinion of Bonora as I ever had. We have several old Roses in the greenhouse 
that we have been using it on, and the result is simply wonderful. I have a Marechal Niel growing in a ten- 
inch pot that, for a long time, simply stood still. Last winter, under the influence of Bonora, it made a vigorous 
growth, and had forty buds and blossoms at one time, and has continued to bloon: well ever since. I have 
La France in the greenhouse, and it has made almost as good a record. At t!.e present time it has twenty 
buds and blossoms, with more coming. Ferns, Callas, Genistas, Heliotropes, and Geraniums respond most 
satisfactorily to its influence, and the best of it is—they do not experience any relapse, as most plants are likely 
to after being stimulated to vigorous growths with ordinary fertilizers. Very truly yours, EBEN E. REXFORD. 
Put up in dry form in all size packages as follows: 
1 Ib. post paid 65c. > Ibs. by express $2.50 10 lbs. by express $4.75 


BONORA CHEMICAL CO., 488-492 Broadway, cor. Broome St., New York 


Our greatest difficulty since the seedless apple tree has been 
We now have ready 


A letter from a great Horticultural 


hes 


Ne ke 


All the green growing things and lovely fowering plants for your 
garden. With the very least of care,once planted, they come up and 
blossom year after year. 

Wecan give you fine healthy plants, shrubs and trees,that willgrow 
sturdily and bloom steadily every season. Perfect specimens at the 
start they continue to thrive of their own accord. A joy tothe gardener, 
a delight to the nature lover. 

We have been raising and selling plants and flowers for over fifty 
years. This is your guarantee of satisfaction. There is no information 
Wwe cannot give you about them. 

Write for our handsome illustrated FREE catalog of 
Perennials, Shrubs, Trees and Vines. 


Send us your order for cut flowers. Whatever the 
distance, they will reach you in perfect condition. 


THE GEO. WITTBOLD COMPANY 


1657 Buckingham Place, Chicago Phone Lake View 557 
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If a problem grows im your garden, write 
to the Readers’ Service for assistance 


| eae Amatite was put on the market a few 
years ago practically everybody who used 
ready roofings had to paint them regularly. Some 
of the roofings required a coat every year; others 
every two or three years. 

In all cases a good deal of expense and trouble 
was involved. 

The popularity of Amatite is largely owing tothe 
fact that its use does away with all such trouble and 
expense. ‘This is due to its real mineral surface 
which is far more durable than any paint made. 
It is [mot affected by weather and will last 
indefinitely. 


A Sample Free. 


Illustrations at top, from left to right, show: 


COVER 
YOUR 


BUILDINGS 


WITH 


MINERAL SURFACED 
NEEDS. NO PAINTING 


All that is necessary after laying an Amatite 
roof is to leave it alone. Leaks and dissatisfaction 
are left behind. 


Every practical man will doubly appreciate the 
“no-paint’’ idea when we add to that statement the 
fact that Amatite is lower in price than most of the 
““paint-me-every-two-years-or-leak’’ roofings. 

In addition, Amatite with its smooth lap edge, is 
easy to lay, and the necessary nails and liquid 
cement for laps are supplied free, packed conye- 
niently in each roll. 


Can any reasonable man ask more! 


Write to nearest office to-day. 


Chas. Johnson’s Residence, Atlantic City, East Machias 


Lumber Co., East Machias, Me., A. J. Priebe’s Barn, Petroskey, Mich. All covered with Amatite. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


NOW 


New Orleans 


IS THE TIME TO SELECT YOUR 
BULBS FOR BLOOMING NEXT SPRING 


Perennial Plants set now bloom next spring 
Our Catalogue gives full information. It is maiied FREE. 


H. E. FISKE SEED CO., 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 


Cincinnati 
Kansas City 


Boston 
Pittsburg 


<< 
m)) 
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Selections from the world’s quickest sellers, 
put up in slices for hurried readers 


POTTED FICTION by John Kendrick Bangs 


Contains all the fiction news that’s fit to print, including: 


SIX MONTHS 
by Hellinor Gryn 
THE LOST SECRET 
by E. Fillips Dopenheim 
THE PINK SUIT CASE 
by Louis Joseph Brassbowl 
A PRAGMATIC ENIGMA, by A. Conan Watson, M. D.., etc. 


THE STEP-DAUGHTER OF PETERSON JAY 
by George Jarr McClutchem 

ROLLO IN THE METROLOPUS 
by Dopeton Hotair 

SOMEHOW LONG : 
by the Author of Alice in Wanderland 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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FALL MULCH FOR NEW LAWNS 


C. J. J., N. Y.— Very well rotted manure is put on 
new lawns as a fall mulch as much as to keep the roots of 
the grass in proper condition over the first winter as for any 
food value it may have. Sheep manure, using about one 
ton to the acre, will be found thoroughly satisfactory and 
will not cause damage by bringing in weeds. 


ELIMINATING CHICKWEED 


B. C. L., Mass. — The only practical way to attack 
chickweed in a closely cultivated garden is by hand weeding. 
It is one of the most troublesome looking weeds, but on 
account of its being a shallow rooter is not really so serious 
as many others. 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS 


A. H., Wash. — True species of clematis, such as pani- 
culata or Drummondii, may be reproduced by seeds, but 
horticultural forms and hybrids must be increased by buds. 
It is a common practice in this country to grow clematis 
from soft-wood cuttings in a cutting bed of sand having 
a gentle bottom heat. In Europe clematis is usually 
increased by grafting well ripened, one-year-old wood, 
of the variety desired, upon roots of any vigorous growing 
species. C. Flammula is usually used for this purpose. 


INJURY TO CORN 


J. T. F., New York.— When the young corn stalks 
become withered, stop growing, and the germ between the 
seed leaves dries up and adheres to the seed leaves, the 
corn seed maggot (Pegomya fusciceps) is undoubtedly 
present. The adult fly lays her eggs on the plants in the 
field. This insect will also attack peas and beans, and 
seed is often planted which contains the beetles in immature 
stages. Occasionally wireworms will do injury similar to 
that of the Pegomya, especially if the beans or peas be 
planted in ground which has recently been in grasses or 
corn. 195 1a (Cs 


SEED POTATOES 


B. L. C., Mass.— The average yield per acre of seed 
potatoes is less than one hundred bushels for the entire 
country, yet 300 bushels to the acre is by no means uncom- 
mon. Everything depends upon the methods of cultiva- 
tion. The record crop is 1,200 bushels per acre; but on the 
other hand, there have been cases where not even the 
weight of the seed has been harvested. Under good 
cultivation, twenty bushels of seed potatoes is not unusual. 


TO FOLLOW TULIPS 


W. A. G., N. J. —After tulips are through blooming, 
plant forget-me-not and arabis to take their place. 
Geraniums will also prove very satisfactory. In fact, 
anything can be planted in a tulip bed (when the bulbs are 
to remain) provided it does not have large roots. 


ROSE BUGS ON GRAPE VINES 


R. L., N. J. —It frequently happens that the rose bug 
will eat the flowers on grape vines. The best remedy is to 
keep the vines well covered with arsenate of lead, which is 
ordinarily used at the rate of four ounces of lead to five 
gallons of water. In extreme cases it may be used as strong 
as one pound to five gallons of water and the treatment 
can be continued until the fruit has set. 


FLOWERING PERSIMMON TREES 


G. C. H., New York. — Persimmon trees are dicecious, 
hence trees which produce only male flowers never bear 
fruit. A few trees occasionally have both male and female 
flowers (polygamous) and are fertile. There should be no 
failure in flower production in the case of 15-year old trees, 
and nothing can be done to induce them to flower. There 
should still be hope that in time this failure will disappear. 
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NAVIGATING THE AIR 


Published under the auspices of the Aero Club of 

America. Illustrated with remarkable photographs by 

many experts. $1.64 postpaid 
THE ARAB HORSE 

By Spencer Borden. 


24 photographs. $1.29 postpaid 


The Geographical Library 


NEAREST THE POLE 


By Robert E. Peary. With a map, frontispiece in 
color and many fine photographs. $5.14 postpaid 


FIGHTING THE POLAR ICE 
By Anthony Fiala. 
Very fully illustrated, 


THE OPENING OF TIBET 


By Perceval Landon. $4.18 postpaid 


THE PASSING OF KOREA 
By Homer B. Hulbert, A.M., F.R.G.S. $4.18 postpaid 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA 
By Dr. W. A. P. Martin $4.14 postpaid 


FLASHLIGHTS IN THE JUNGLE 
By C. G. Schillings. $4.19 postpaid 
Each very fully illustrated from photographs. 


FIJI AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 
By Beatrice Grimshaw. 64 pages of remarkable 
photographs. $3.24 postpaid 
THE NEAR EAST 


By a friend of the Sultan and King Peter of Servia. 
48 pages of photographs. $3.23 postpaid 


AMERICAN ANIMALS 


By Witmer Stone and Wm. E. Cram. 6 colored paint- 
ings and 94 extraordinary photographs from life. 
$3.37 postpaid 


AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES 


By David Starr Jordan and B. W. Evermann. 10 colored 
plates. 100 photographs of live fish in the water, and 200 
text cuts. $4.40 postpaid 


THE MOTH BOOK 


By Dr. W. J. Holland. 
cuts. 


48 colored plates and many text 
$4.35 postpaid 


THE SHELL BOOK 


By Julia E. Rogers. 8 plates in color; 66 pages black 
and white from photographs. $4.40 postpaid 


The Farm Library 


FARM MANAGEMENT 
By Professor Fred. W. Card. 


SOILS: 
Them. 


How to Handle and Improve 
By S. W. Fletcher. 


FARM ANIMALS: Cows, Horses, 
Sheep, Swine, etc. By E. V. Wilcox. 
COTTON 


By Prof. C.W. Burkett and Clarence H. Poe. 


Each copiously illustrated from photographs. 
$2.20 postpaid 


$4.12 postpaid - 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


EF oF the Fresh Ace Reader 


ERE is not a volume in this list which is not really needed in the particular 
field of outdoor interest for which it is intended. 


THE REPTILE BOOK 


By Raymond L. Ditmars. Illustrated with eight plates 

in color and 128 in black and white from photographs, 

which excel anything now existing on this subject. 
$4.37 postpaid 


THE FROG BOOK 


By Mary C. Dickerson. 16 plates in color and nearly 
300 black and white, from photographs by the author. 
$4.34 postpaid 


THE MUSHROOM BOOK 


By Nina L. Marshall. 24 colored plates, 24 black and 
white and about 100 text cuts. $3.32 postpaid 


MOSSES AND LICHENS 


By Nina L. Marshall. 32 pages of half-tones, 16 color 
plates and 1445 line drawings. $4.43 postpaid 


THE TREE BOOK 


By Julia E. Rogers. 350 beautiful photographic illus- 
trations (16 in color) by A. R. Dugmore. $4.44 postpaid 


NATURE’S GARDEN (Wild Flowers) 
By Neltje Blanchan. 32 colored plates, 48 black and 
white. $3.35 postpaid 
WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES 


By H. Isabel Adams. 
full-page color plates. 


Illustrated with 75 remarkable 
Boxed $10.38 postpaid 


COUNTRY RESIDENCES IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA 


By Louis V. Le Moyne. 500 photographs and complete 
ground plans of each estate. $8.25 postpaid 


COUNTRY HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS 


By Oliver Bronson Capen. 
Wentworth Higginson. 
tographs. 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


By Chas. Edw. Hooper. A complete manual of house- 
building in the country, with 380 photographs and plans. 
$3.36 postpaid 


TO THE TOP OF THE CONTINENT 


By Dr. Fred’k A. Cook. Many photographs and maps. 
: $2.73 postpaid 


Introduction by Thomas 
Profusely illustrated from pho- 
$5.57 postpaid 


THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER 


By Geo. D. Abraham. %5 photographs, 
$5.10 postpaid 


The Garden Library 


LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 


By Leonard Barron. Illustrated. $1.18 postpaid 


FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 


By G. A. Wooison. Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid 


5) THE WoRLD's WoRK 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw YORK. 


THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


The Garden Library ( Continued) 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Many Experts. Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid 


DAFFODILS—NARCISSUS, AND 
HOW TO GROW THEM 
By A. M. Kirby. $1.17 postpaid 


WATER-LILIES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


By H. S. Conard and Henri Hus. $1.17 postpaid 


(In Preparation) 


VINES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Wm. McCollom. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND HOW 


TO GROW THEM 
By I. L. Powell. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF FARMING 


By Charles L. Goodrich. 63 pages of photographs. 
$1.10 postpaid 


DRIVING 


By Francis M. Ware. 


113 illustrations and very elab- 
orate gold binding. 


10.38 postpaid 


HOW TO PLAN THE HOME GROUNDS 
By S. Parsons, Jr. 56 illustrations. $1.10 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN 
By S. W. Fletcher. 200 photographs $2.22 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
By Edith L. Fullerton. 250 photographs. $2.26 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN 
More than 200 photographs. $1.88 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS 


By H. D. Hemenway. 10 illustrations from photographs. 
$1.07 postpaid 


THE DOG BOOK 


By James Watson. 

Tilustrated from photo- 
graphs, paintings, and 
rare engravings. Price 
per part, $1.10; com- 
plete,$12.00 subscription. 


THE POULTRY 
BOOK 
Edited by Willis Grant 
Johnson and George O. 
Brown, with the assist- 
ance of many expert American breeders and the late 
Harrison Weir, the great English authority. 36 color 
plates and 636 other pictures. One volume, $7.50 
subscription. 


A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS 
By J. Wilkinson Elliott. 50 illustrations ; 
binding, boards. $1.72 postpaid 


HOW TO KEEP BEES 
By Anna Botsford Comstock. 
graphic illustrations. 


Many photo- 
$1.10 postpaid 
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A “Nature Garden” mixture so selected as to 
produce a luxuriant field of bloom for six 
weeks duration. 

An assortment of Daffodils, Jonquils and 

Narcissi, of four distinct varieties so arranged 
that only one kind blooms at a time, produc 
ing a beautiful, continuous floral harmony. 

The ideal material for the Wild Grden, old fashioned 
borders, woodlands and grass-plots. 
We offer Rawson’s “Nature Garden” mixture 


100 bulbs for 


1,000 “ 
10, 000 “ 


Free delivery to any express office in the United States. 


Ask for Rawson’s Bulb Handbook for 1908, 
the most elaborate ever published by us. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. sosron, “mass. 


MAUSOLEUM 
ERECTED IN 
WCCDLAWN ~ 
CEMETERY 
NEW YORK 


A Concrete Cottage at Haworth, N. J. 


HOUSES OF CONCRETE 


Are recognized as the most inexpensive, durable, fireproof and sanitary houses 
known. ‘They need no paint or repairs, are cool in summer, warm in winter, 
and combine the qualities of stability, utility and beauty. 

The second edition of our book: 


Concrete Country Residences 


MEMORIALS FoR CHURCH & CEMETERY 
IN MARBLE STONE AND GRANITE 


HE yoluntary testimonials of those for whom we have executed 
memorial work and the absolute satisfaction of all of our cus- 
tomers cannot well be overlooked by those contemplating any 
work of this nature, be it large or small. 
Our Art Department will submit designs and estimate upon request 
without charge or carry out your own suggestion if you prefer. 


THE LELAND COMPANY 


Contains photographs and floor plans of over 160 con- 
crete houses that have been constructed in various parts 
of the United States. It illustrates numerous styles of 
architecture, besides showing several types of concrete 
construction and is invaluable to those who contemplate 
building. 

A copy of this book (10"x 12") will be sent express 
prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00. 


; Formerly LELAND & HALL COMPANY 557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Inquiry Dept. = Set ee Sea { PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY SEND. FOR ROOKLEN. | eee aie Meanie 
30 Broad Street New York City 


RDY LILIES 


FOR EALL PLANTING 


[ees pe Lilies are better for fall planting, but Many varieties 

of Japanese Lilies do not arrive from Japan before the 
ground freezes up. There is one method, however, by which 
they can be planted late in November or in De- 
cember, and that is to cover the ground in which 
they are to be planted before it freezes with 8 to 
12 inches of stable manure. This will prevent the 
ground from freezing, and the manure can be removed 
and the Lilies planted upon their arrival. We will not 
deliver until spring any varieties of Lilies which 
do not arrive until after hard freezing weather, unless 
instructed otherwise. We repack in sand Lilies arriving too 
late for fall delivery and store them in a cold cellar until spring, 
when tl: -y are delivered as early as possible. 


LILIUM SUPERBUM 


If there is a more satisfactory Lily, or hardy plant of any kind, 
than our splendid native Superbum Lily, we don’t know it. 
Either in the garden or for naturalizing it cannot be surpassed. 
In good soil it will grow eight feet high and produce twenty to 
thirty of its beautiful orange-red flowers in July, when bloom in 
the garden is not over plentiful. For vigor and reliability they 
are unequaled. Ten years ago we planted several hundred in a 
rough part of the grounds of one of our customers. They have been 
allowed to take care of themselves ever since and take their chance with 
the grass and other wild plants that have tried to crowd them out, but there 
were more of them, and they were finer this season than ever before. We 
have secured a very large stock of first-class bulbs, which we offer at specially 
low prices for immediate delivery. Extra selected bulbs, 12 for $1.50, 25 
for $2.50, roo for $8, 250 for $17, 500 for $30, 1,000 for $5c, 


UNAS IMTS 27a 


Per doz. 100 Hy Perdoz. 100 
Auratum (Gold-banded Speciosum album. 8 to 9 inches gr 65 $12 00 
Lily). 8 toginches...... fo go $ 6 00 Qt wie WNOGNESc cocowcodoe so sboas 2 50 19 co 
Gitommincheseeeemeeee ets I 50 1000 TE KO) 1G THI NES cdco5 onhaconnscne> 50 25 00 
Ti 1) Hg} WANE Soapencacess 250 18 00 Speciosum Melpomene. Similar to 
11 to13in., selected bulbs 3 25 22 00 Rubrum, but more brilliant in color 
Longiflorum. The Longiflorum enn a ee i Se? 
has large, pure, white, trumpet- Speciosum rubrum, or roseum. 
shaped _ flowers like the Bermuda Pink. 8to9inches...... Einwea oe aes 
HastemiWily,)butis)pertectly/ hardy. Gi@ 12 WOES. cossosccososcs ooo at 78 12 00 


5 to 7 inches 
6to 8 inches 
7to 9g inches 
g to 10 inches 


OBS OTIC TIES. ven, ran nin dbcann bit onr 


Wionsteqsbulbsaeeeeee nena rene 2 40 17 00 


The Speciosum varieties of Japanese Lilies are 
niost beautiful and of the easiest culture 


Per doz. 100 Per doz. 100 
Canadense flavum. Our dainty, beautiful na- Canadense_ WWE bo Sassccq0e0bee 2 oheeoese $1 co $5 50 
tive Lily;gracefulandcharming yellow flowers $1 50 $10 00 Philadelphicum. Orange-red with black 
Canadense rubrum. Red flowers. A most SDOUSstereterolayatelelslelletatelastelelaleiciatsietsiersiela steieiecieiere I 00 700 
lovely and graceful Lily; fine for planting in Grayi. A dainty Lily of great beauty ..../.. 3 oo 23 00 
the grass of orchard or meadows........-..- I 50 11 00 


(== Our Fall Catalogue, containing a complete list of Japanese, American and European Lilies, Hardy Plants, Roses, 
Shrubs, Trees, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and everything suitable for fall planting, will be sent on request, 
New customers are requested to send references or remittances with their orders. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, President PITTSBURG, PA. 
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Here is sport 
that thrills 


@ Shooting is a pastime that 
animates health—quickens the 
blood and brightens the eye. 


@ The kind of gun used has 
much to do with making 
this sport enjoyable. 


@ No other gun will bring 


so much pleasure as a. 


STEVENS! 


@ No other gun is so far- 
and-straight shooting, 
so hard-hitting, so quick 
firing, so safe. 


q No other gun affords 
so many up-to- date 
features, at so moderate 
a price. 


@ Send for our 160 page 
catalog of all STEVENS 
arms— Shotguns, Rifles, 
Pistols. See how thor- 
oughly well-made they 
are. How safe to han- 
dle. How light to carry. 

Learn about their sights, bores, barrels, stock and all. Learn how to choose and care for a gun. 

5 cents for postage brings this book. 


@ Then there’s Dan Beard’s Book, “Guns and Gunning.” It tells about all there is to know about guns, and 
about shooting and hunting. About camping, camp-cooking, and woodcraft. About birds, and small game, 
and their habits. Send for this book and learn a lot from it. Send 20c. for the book in paper cover, or 30c. 
in board cover. 


q All progressive Hardware and Sporting Goods Merchants handle STEVENS ARMS 


If you cannot obtain, we ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. 


J . Stevens Arms & Tool Company, aniceses ae wie Wise 


THE WORLD'S WORK PRESS, NEW YORK 


All About Winter Protection Bulbs for Wild eden: TOC 


1908 Fall, Winter and Spring Garden Newly Discovered Tulips 
Vol. VIII. No. 4 $1.00 a Year 


COUNTRY LIFE : DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & CO. THE WORLD’S 


IN AMERICA a} 133-137 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK WORK 


Lilies Are the Glory of 
the Garden 


Their flowers produce a; dazzling effect of color and beauty. Their 
sweet fragrance fills the air wherever they bloom. Be your garden 
large or small, do not fail to plant some of them. We offer a selection 
of the HARDIEST sorts, sure to thrive and multiply with the most 
ordinary care. We will deliver mail or express prepaid, this collection of 


in each petal. 

1 Lil. Roseum, white with rosy 
red spots on white petals. 

1 Lil. Superbum, the most beauti- 
ful of Tiger Lilies. 

1 Lil. Opal, exquisite opalescent 
tint with reflexed petals. 

1 Lil. Washingtonianum, white 
turning to soft rose. 

1 Lil. Tenuifolium, bright scarlet. 

1 Lil. Elegans, cup shaped, up- 
right, apricot tinted, exquisite. 

1 Lil. Longiflorum, pure white 
long trumpet. 


In this whole array of beautiful 
Lilies only the Lil. Auratum is 
somewhat hard to keep over many 
seasons. Howeyer, the grand 
beauty of the flower amply repays 
the grower. 


Should Lil. Candidum be pre- 
ferred to Lil, Auratum, mention ; IS ; 
this in your order. Wal, AGAR 


OUR SUCCESS COLLECTION 


of 100 Spring Flowering Bulbs, large 
fine specimens for immediate planting 


c 12 Narcissus Poeticus, pure white with 
orange Cup. 
F Y 12 Narcissus alba plena odorata, double 
Ns O white, fragrant. 
6 Narcissus Double Van Sion Daffodil, 


N () 0 golden yellow. 
iis Ni e 12 Tulips in all colors. 
S 


\ 12 Crocus in all colors. 

Berger 10 Dutch Hyacinths in all colors. 
&Co.,70 \ 12 Snowdrops Harbinger of spring- 
Warren St. 12 Spanish Iris, all colors. 

New York: XN 12 Mixed Ranunculus. 


Enclosed find $1.00, ™ Also see our offer of “fifty bulbs for house culture” 
in October issue. 


Our business being established these 
an last thirty years, guarantees you 
of Bulbs or Lities.* \ the best. Send for catalogue. 


Name os. NS HH. Berger & Co. 
TRRP CE 70 Warren St., New York 
* Underline your choice. \ 


Jor which please send 
me your $1.00 Collection 


Nursery Products 
for Autumn Planting 


On account of the favorable weather for the growth of our products this 
season, we can offer finer and better grown stock for this Autumn planting 
and at a lower price than in previous seasons. We shall be pleased to call 
upon intending purchasers, give special prices on lists or have them visit 
our nurseries. 


__We have splendid blocks of hand- 
Ornamental Shade Trees—° ! Stealeht «5 vOnn Eee 


Maples, Oriental Planes, Pin Oaks, and other trees for planting in 
every position. : 


$ __Tens of thousands of these charming Shrubs 
Flowering Shrubs are growing in our nurseries, from which to 


make your collection. 


__Are growing by the hundred thousand in our 
Hedge Plants nurseries. We can supply any quantity. 


ES ; __We have the most complete 
Hardy Old-Fashioned Flowers—Wi bave the most ee 


favorites in the country. Our Landscape Department makes a specialty 
of Old-Fashioned Gardens. 


Vines For every place and position are growing in our nurseries; 
thousands are in pots that can be planted at any time and 
season. 


Bulbs—W° import many tons of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus and other 

kinds from Holland, also quantities of Japanese, French and 

English Bulbs. Our AUTUMN BULB CATALOG willbe mailed on 
application. 


___Our collection of hundreds of specimens are well known 
Bay Trees having been admired by thousands of visitors from all 
parts of the country. 


THE GENERAL SUPERVISION OF PRIVATE ESTATES AND 
PUBLIC GROUNDS A SPECIALTY 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog 25 ig Visit our Nurseries 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


ADVENTURES IN 
CONTENTMENT 


By DAVID GRAYSON 


One of the significant volumes of the year 
and a valuable addition to the books that 
last. 


“Mr. Grayson preaches with 
unmistakable sincerity the gos- 
pel of life outdoors.”— NV. Y. 
Times. 


“Sound, sweet, quiet . . . 
Such books are like a breath 
of country wind and always to 
be welcomed.”’— Book News 
Monthly. 


“There is a grace of style, 
a literary finish about these 
‘Adventures in Contentment’ 
which will appeal strongly to 
the lover of good literature.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


$1.32 Postpaid 


COUNTRY LIFE THE WORLD’S WORK ‘THE GARDEN 
rue (5) eecqae 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 
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ictor- Victrola 
new style Victor 
FU UM dalom olay URW GUEM A lolnoymmaahbicylom-halel 


entertainment, played in the richest, 
sweetest, most mellow tone ever heard— 
as pure and true as life :tself. 


OW el-ws eVoymemmr-beXelm-U I Gm colon'stel-qmmoy-bun-mr-ba-MM-solabu-) \amoreyo(oc-t- (conte Mmr- lm ot-bo le (Yoyret= 
Fat-Weloy-a-Wehimmror-Noytel-1mmr- bole Md ele Most b(-y(oms mr eot-Ko (ome Coytte Moy am<(o) iam oh'akeyol-yettel-aoy mmol (o\-yhoT-amm aoc) 


small doors. 
The cabinet contains albums for 150 records and drawer for accessories. 


All metal parts heavily gold-plated. 
The most complete of all musical instruments. 


Hear the 
at) _ Victor-Victrola 
at any music- 


Bhi! Re Sed Lerete 
E peje bp 
Ce Se 


machine mer- 
chant’s. 


for descriptive 
(or here W Koyea Kom 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J., U.S. A.- 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Victrola XVI, ' — ‘ 
Quartered Oak $200 cor eg) toe 
HIS MASTERS VOICE 


Mictor: Nictralay ee ree embellished ; RE che cawone 


To get best results, use only Victor N eedles on 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear tiem. 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about motor boats 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


NovEmMBER 1908. 


THE AUTHOR THAT THE 
WHOLE WORLD LOVES 


DICKENS 


DICKENS 


has never been better represented than in the 
famous Oxford University Press Edition of 


Dickens’ Complete Works in 
Twenty Beautiful 
Volumes 


The only set of Dickens bound like the famous 
Oxford Bible with the true flexible leather back 
so that the sides may be folded over and the 
volume held in the hand like a magazine. 


THE WORLD’S WORK WILL BE SENT 
FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR WITH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE 


This is the one magazine that will keep you 
up-to-date and well informed about the vital 
activities of the world. 


The Oxford Bible Edition contains 730 
illustrations from famous originals drawn 
by the greatest masters of illustration. 


The size of the volumes permits them to be 
easily carried in the side pocket yet the type 
is large and clear. The binding is full flexible 
leather, with gilt top, full gold back, and por- 
trait in gold on cover. 


THE COMPLETE SET SENT FOR 
YOUR APPROVAL 


We want you to see this set before you decide 
to purchase. Fill in the attached coupon and 
send us with $1.00. The complete set will be 
sent you at our expense. You will have a week 


_ to make up your mind, and if you keep the 


set you may send us $3.00 a month for ten 
months. Ifyou don’t likeit send it back 
and your small first payment will be 
returned at once. 

THERE ARE ONLY A FEW SETS 


LEFT. YOU MUST REPLY AT 
ONCE TO BE IN TIME 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
New York City your expense. $1.00 is enclosed. 


Send me the 

Oxford Bible Edi- 

tion of Dickens com- 

. plete in 20 volumes 
and enter me for a year’s 
@ subscription to World's 
Work. If I approve the set I 
will accept your special offer ; if 


ADDRESS 


will positively destroy all soft bodied sucking 

insects, including all forms of San Jose scale. Itis 
simple, cheap, easily applied and wonderfully effec= 
tive. Endorsed by government experiment stations, 
agricultural schools and thousands o? fruit growers. 


PRICES—so-gal. bbl., $25. 
rivers and N.C, state line. 
Hackensack, N. J. 


B. G. PRATT CO. 


Dept. ‘‘I.’”’ 50 Church Street. 


See Pe aid if east of the pes estED and north of the Ohio 
gal., $6; 5 gal., $3.25; 1 gal., $1, .B. 
Booklet 1 fells thes whole tale, 


Mig. Chemists 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


not I will return in one week at § 


MOVING YEWS 


S. H., New York.— There is really no very big problem 
offered in the planting of yews. Some enormous specimens 
have been moved — those at Columbia University for 
instance. The sun should not hurt them, and as they do 
not make a very big root system, the trees ought to succeed 
if surrounded by merely a few inches of soil. Very old 
yews have often been seen growing directly in the pavement. 


HOOF CLIPPINGS AS A FERTILIZER 


G. C. J., New York.— If hoof clippings are mixed with 
horse manure in any great quantity, do not take the trouble 
to haul it. If the horse manure is in excess, use the mixture 
simply for its manure value and i ignore the presence of the 
clippings. Hoof clippings contain nitrogen, but yield it 
so slowly as not to be in any way comparable to the other 
nitrogen-bearing manures. Hoof clippmgs make such a 
low grade manure that many states absolutely prohibit 
their use in commercial fertilizers. No benefit would be 
derived from mixing wood ashes with the clippings as 
the ashes would not have the power to unlock the nitrogen 
in the clippings; therefore, you have only to consider the 
use of the horse manure and ashes alone or in 
combination. 


KEEPING ARTICHOKES OVER WINTER 


E. G. A., New Jersey.— Notwithstanding the fact that 
artichoke plants look well after several heavy frosts, they 
are not really hardy, although it is true that they stand a 
good deal ot freezing. They are also hard to protect 
because they rot easily. Do not pot the plants but tie 
together the leaves of each plant separately and give pro- 
tection against the frost by means of salt hay, leaves, or 
something of that sort. During the mild, wet weather, th 
plants must be opened up to prevent them from decaying 
at the crown. But they must be covered up again as soon 
as they dry out. A new and different method of wintering 
which is not yet in general practice is to cut off all the tops 
and cover the crown with an 18-inch pot, inverted. This 
must be covered later with leaves or salt hay. 


A COLD GRAPERY BORDER 


A. A. M., Nova Scotia.— Undoubtedly the soil in 
the border of the cold grapery needs renewing. This 
may be partially done by removing the soil down to the 
roots and replacing it with new soil, but a better way will 
be to entirely renew the soil. To do this the grapes must 
be ripened early (July) and then all the soil in the border 
removed and replaced by a good compost. Great care 
must be exercised not to injure the roots and as soon as 
they are laid bare cover with damp cloths until the new 
soil is put about them. If you do this by the end of July 
the roots will be able to take hold of the new soil and com- 
plete their growth before the end of the season. If the 
work is done at any other time of year, one season must 
pass without a crop. During the time that the roots are 
out of the soil the vine must be shaded and the atmosphere 
of the house completely saturated with moisture. Fre- 
quent syringing and a humid atmosphere must be main- 
tained until the plants are established in the new soil which 
will take almost a month. The best soil for a border is 
well rotted sod taken from an old pasture. Chop sods into 
small pieces and to each five or six cubic yards add one 
yard of broken lime, rubbish (old plaster or mortar), some 
charcoal, wood ashes and about two hundred pounds of 
dried bones which have been broken up“into pieces about 
one-half inch in diameter. “This compost must be varied 
according to the soil; if light and sandy, less lime rubbish 
will be needed. On the other hand, a stiff heavy clay will 
need more. 
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FOUR MONOGRAPHS NOW READY 


Primers of Art 


By PROF. EDWIN A. BARBER 


of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art 


Go in Business 
for Yourself! 


HEN you will have your time to your- 
i self—be master of your own income— 
utilize your acquaintance—live where you 


like. 


Write to the Circulation Department, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York City, and 
find out how to earn money easily. You can do 
it at home in your spare time until you want 
to cut loose and 


strike out for yourself. 


Most everybody needs this magazine to 
help along on the cheerful road to happy 
living—you know how it is yourself. Pick 
out the things you specially like in this issue 
and show them to your friends who enjoy the 
BX You Can’t Cut Out same things you do—you will likely get two 
iS A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF orders from every five people you will see. 
We will pay you our full commissions for 
3 every order you get. Don’t send less than 


Lead Glazed Pottery— contains the Sgraffito (or 
Incised) Pottery, Slip-decorated (or Slip- 
painted) Pottery and Modeled (or Molded) 
Pottery. 

Tia Enamelled Pottery—includes the Maiolica 
of Italy, Spain and Mexico; Delft wares of 
Holland and England, and Stanniferous 


Faience of France, Germany and other 
European Countries. 

Salt Glazed Stoneware—includes the ancient 
wares of Germany and the Low Countries, 
England and the United States. 

Artificial Soft Paste Porcelain—contains the 
Frit Porcelain (Pate Tendre) of France and 
other continental countries, England and the 
United States. 


Each $1.00 Postpaid 


OTHER PRIMERS IN PREPARATION 


————— ee SSS. Q°Q°5>: 
——eaeaeaesesesesasasaasS SaaS 
Counter LIFE THe WoRLD's WoRK THE GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw York. 


Poultry, Kennel and 
Live Stock Directory 


Information about the selection or care of dogs, 


poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 
Address INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 
THE GARDEN MacGazine, 133 East 16th Street, 


will clean them off permanently, and you work the horse 


same time. Di not blister he hair. 2 Ij k 
cies hnrencaasweliinevenils) Breiseey etraine. En. two the first tll I 1e 5 we | ta e as I I lany I I LOrTEe 
sarge’ Glands or Veins, Eainfal Affections. A sate e h 
ce) a ° t a 
Rea $60 Beer eeielivere: Boskeg-D tice, as you wi S e 


J a Genuine mfd. only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 41 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. — 


feepe English: Barkshires | _ Meantime, get our special salary and 
Sh ith uly an erty matty prize offers and full information as well as 
some practical help and hints. 


nor have we ever had a sow molest her ff 
pigs. Our sows are prolificandtractable. [7 

Breeding herd of 150 to select from. 

Both English and American breedin 
and only the most desirable strains. 
Write us your wants. We willbe pleased 
to describe stock and furnish pedivree, 
whether you are ready to buy or not. 


H.C.&H.B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y. Vege ‘ i 2 
Scottish Terriers Bias oe SQUAB BOOK 2 f NS ee ay DN dF -AT Ne s 
kissing. | | 
Evou eggs ‘ ce FREE a : 
2 : tos b Send for our handsome 1908 F Book 
Offered as companions. Not Hee z felling how fo Take money Saceiins Gaines JERSEY REDS GET HEAVY FAST 
1 7 ] = yeek: We were first; our birds are largest d é 3 
given to fighting or roaming— eS utsell all others. Our ieacunods are [zs “Pounds that count.’? Buy Jersey Red Pigs—the rapid 
Best for children’s pets. idely copied. Plymonth Rock Squab growers. Strong, vigorous, small-boned, : long-bodied. Nine 
Co., 151 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. months pigs often dress 350 lbs. Buy a pair now. Get quick 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS profits. Send to-day for FREE Catalog. 
A. J COLLINS Box T Moorestown, N. J. 


Brookline, Mass. 


Amateur, Fancier, Professional Breeder or General Farmer—the book you need is 


“The Poultry Book’’ 


672 illustrations. One handsome large volume. $7.50 postpaid. | 


EGGS ALLWINTER 


Start your hens to lay—and keep them laying—by pro- 
viding comfortable quarters and feeding plentifully with the 
celebrated “‘Vigor” Beef Scrap and Egg Food. All the 
“Vigor” Foods are described in my free illustrated’ Poultry 
Supply Book. Drop mea line and I’llsend itto you. Let 
me solve your poultry problem 
STOKES’ SEED STORE 

Dept. W, 219 Market Street 


Philadelphia 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE @ COMPANY, 133 East 16th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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TALK OF me OFFICE: | 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S SECOND ARTICLE 


We believe that there has not been printed 
in many years an article so interesting, as Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller’s second chapter in his 
Reminiscences in the November Number of 
The World’s Work. It tells of some of his early 
friends. Mr. Rockefeller attributes the success 
that he made in early life to the fact that he 
had many stanch friends. He has much to 
say, also, of his recreations, and of forestry, 
of which he has been a practical student for 
thirty years or more. ‘This article is the second 
in the series of Recollections which Mr. Rocke- 
feller is contributing to The Worlds Work. 


MAGAZINE LIBRARY AND COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


THE 


As the season for subscribing to magazines 
is now just beginning, we hope that the readers 
of The Garden Magazine will be interested in a 
plan which we have just completed for a year’s 
reading, covering what we consider to be four 
of the finest magazines in four distinct fields. 
The price has been made possible because the 
four periodicals entered into a partnership for 
securing subscriptions, and so reduced the 
expense proportionately. Here it is: 


Country Life in America -4.00 

The Worlds Work 3.00 
Everybody's Magazine I.50| ALL FOR 
The Delineator I.00 $5.50 


$0.50 


The magazines may be sent to separate 
addresses if desired, but a family who will take 
advantage of this offer will have a plentiful 
supply of good reading for a whole year, cover- 
ing some six thousand pages and several thou- 
sand illustrations of the best sort. 


THE ADVERTISERS’ ALMANAC 


For some months we have been publishing a 
little monthly pamphlet under the above title, 
and sending it to our advertising friends. 
Greatly to our surprise and pleasure, we are 
receiving hundreds of letters of congratulation 
and appreciation, brought out by this pamphlet. 
We have tried to make it valuable and interest- 
ing to everybody who has to do with advertising, 
and should any reader of The Garden Magazine 
connected with or interested in advertising, 


TATE 
= = ache 


“To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to’t with delight.”—A xtomy and Cleopatra 


desire it we should be glad to send it with our 
compliments. It will not interest, and is not 
made for anyone who is not engaged or asso- 
ciated with the advertising business. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA FOR NOVEMBER 


Perhaps we are not the best judges—and we 
should be more modest, yet we think that 
this magazine is increasingly beautiful, practi- 


Cover for the November number 


cal, and effective. Here are a few of the 


subjects discussed: 


Shooting Wild Ducks and Geese With the Camera. 
By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 

Ten Berried Shrubs Worth Having Now. By 
Wilhelm Miller. 

The Best Horse for the Country Home. 
Newnham-Davis. 

Guinea Pigs, Rabbits and Fancy Mice. 
H. Miller. 

Are We to Lose our Chestnut Forests? By E. A 
Sterling, Forester of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Making a Hollow Tree, and What Came IntoIt. By 
Ernest Thompson Seton. 

Migratory Farming. By E. P. Powell. 

Weather Wisdom. By Mary Bronson Hartt. 


By N. 


By Claude 


The Automobile on the Farm. By Roger B. Whit- 
man. 

Winter Injury and How to Avoid It. 
Duncan. 


LOOK AT THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


By Frances 


It is no doubt superfluous to mention it, but 
perhaps our readers do not fully realize that 
in the advertising pages of our magazines, The 
Garden Magazine, Country Lije in America, 
and The World’s Work, one may do all (or 
almost all) one’s Christmas shopping from one’s 
desk. These magazines contain each month 
over a thousand separate announcements, 
including a most interesting array of articles 
—and many of them unique, and the mer- 
chants represented are reliable. 


OCTOBER NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Here is the list: 


“The Gorgeous Isle,” by Gertrude Atherton. 

““The Immortal Moment,” by May Sinclair. 

“Women of Florence,” by Isidoro Del Lungo. 

“The Forewarners,”’ by Giovanni Cena. 

“The Altar Stairs,” by G. B. Lancaster. 

“Desire,” by Una L. Silberrad. 

‘Studies in the American Race Problem,” by Alfred 
Holt Stone. 

“Following the Color Line,” by Ray Stannard Baker. 

‘Stories of Humor,” by Thomas L. Masson. 

“Good Stories,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

“The Passer-by,”’ by Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy. 

“‘Life’s Handicap” (Leather Edition), by Kipling. 

“Christmas Day in the Morning,” by Mrs. Grace S. 
Richmond. ; 

“& Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham. 

“‘Shakspere and His Forerunners” (New Edition), 
Sidney Lanier. 

“Furniture of Our Forefathers,’ (New Edition), 
Esther Singleton. 


THE KIPLING POCKET EDITION 


To the new flexible leather pocket edition 
of Kipling we add a new volume each month. 
Those which are now ready are: — 

“Kim.” 

“The Day’s Work.” 

“Departmental Ditties.” 

“Plain Tales from the Hills.” 

“The Light That Failed.” 

“Life’s Handicap.” 

Every lover of Mr. Kipling’s works will be 
delighted with this dainty edition. The books 
lie open in the hand, and are easily carried about 
in the pocket, and are printed in large type. 
$1.50 net, each. 
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COVER DESIGN — Hardy Chrysanthemums Out-of-doors in November 


Act Now AnD SAvE A YEAR . 
Photographs by L. Barron, N. R. raved dl aie 


Att ABouT WINTER PROTECTION W. C. McCollom 168 
Photographs by the author 
How We Can Beat THE WorLD AT WILD GARDENING 
T. McAdam 172 
Photographs by J. H. McFarland, H. Troth and others 


How To Lirt, Curr, AnD Store SummMER Butps William Scott 175 
Photographs by Henry Troth and Nathan R. Graves 
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Photogriph by A. R. Dugmore 


METHODS oF FATTENING POULTRY 
Photograph by the author 
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Photographs by Nathan R. Graves and others 
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How To Get What You Want Without Moncy 


HE various premiums listed below will be given FREE to those who renew 
their own subscriptions to THE GarDEN MaGazINE along with those of their 
friends. Because we buy at wholesale, the offers are of exceptional value. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
One dollar a year 
Single Copies 15c 


Five Roses Free 
For two yearly subscriptions 
we will send you the Lenni 
Lenape Rose Collection; good 
stock, different colors — Baby 
Rambler, White Soupert, 
Etoile de France, La Tosca, 
and Wellesley. The plants 
will be shipped in season 
with all charges prepaid. 


The Adjustable Garden Cultivator 
will be sent for three yearly subscriptions. 


most useful hand garden tool on the market. It. 
will pull out weeds and pulverize the ground. It 


Almanac Free 
For two yearly subscriptions 
we will send you, postpaid, 
the 1909 Garden and Farm 
Almanac — revised, en- 
larged, and improved. The 
1908 edition sold out early — 
better order your copy now. 


Insurance Free 
For two yearly subscriptions 
we will send you fully paid 
and non-assessable, an acci- 
dent insurance policy, giving 
you $5 a week benefits in case 
of accident — $500 for fatal 
accident or certain serious 
injuries. 


It is the Tales. 


will work between the rows, or the centre shovel can 


here is the list: 


The 


Magazine Free 
For two yearly subscriptions 
we will put a new subscriber 
on the list to get The Garden 
Magazine for a whole year. 
This new subscription may 
be used by you as a gift — 
there is nothing that will be 
more appreciated. 


books 


Poems, Prose, Stories, 
Heroes, Heroines, Legends, Myths, Songs, Fairy 
are bound in full leather, 
in red with gilt tops, and are sold regularly at $1.75. 

The book is sent prepaid. 


Valuable Book 
Free 

Any volume of the 
Child Should Know ’’ 
will be sent free for three new 
yearly 
sub - 
scrip- 
tions— 
Hymns, 


“ Every 
series 


LEGENDS 


every child should know 


If you have never tried sending The Garden 
Magazine as a holiday remembrance, do it this 
year—there’s nothing better. 


be removed if desired. It weighs but three pounds 
complete with big handle. The blades are forged 
out of a solid steel rod. Ship ed collect. 


Each subscription must be accompanied by $I — new or renewal subscriptions will be accepted 


Doubleday, Page & Company, 135 East 16th Street, New York City 
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IVORY SOAP—FOR CLEANING Semenae FEATHERS. 


A Southern woman writes us of her experience in cleaning an ostrich feather, 
which was so badly soiled by rain and soot, that even a professional cleaner would 
not guarantee to put it in first-class condition. 


We make this extract from her letter: 


“T made a warm suds of Ivory Soap and washed it (the plume) in that until it was as clean and white as it ever was. Then I 
rinsed every particle of soap out. After that I tied the plume in an open window by a few of the little feathers at the end, so that the 
wind could keep it in motion while it was drying. When the plume was thoroughly dry, it was as beautifully clean and fluffy as the 
best professional cleaner could have made it. Since then ] have bought some white plumes and tips for almost nothing, because they 
were horribly soiled, and with water and Ivory Soap, I have put them in first-class condition. _ 


Another proof—if proof were needed—of the fact that for every purpose that A 


involves the use of a better-than-ordinary soap, Ivory Soap is unequalled. LES 


Ivory Soap . 2. « 9940 Per Cent. Pure. Gi 


The G 


VoL. VIII—No. 4 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


[For the purpose of reckoning dates, New York is 
generally taken as a standard. Allow six days’ difference 
for every hundred miles of latitude.] 


Act Now and Save a Year 


ae may lose a year in the development 

of your home grounds unless you 
decide before November 1st to accept the 
seven great opportunities for fall planting 
which are quickly passing. 


1. Save a year on trees 


True, it is possible to plant everything 
save bulbs next spring, but the chances are 
you wont do it, because vegetables and 
flowers must be sown then and those jobs 
are enough to keep anyone more than busy 


2. Save a year on shrubs 


NOVEMBER, 1908 


arden Magazine 


| ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
FIFTEEN CENTS A Copy 


all spring. The first rule of gardening is: 
Do all you possibly can in the fall. 


THE SEVEN GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


The pictures show at a glance the seven 
fleeting opportunities you now have for 
constructive work. 

1. You may save a year on trees, by plant- 
ing them any time between the fall of the 
leaf and the hard freezing of the ground. 
It is too late for evergreens. 

2. You may save a year on shrubs, except 
roses and a few others. 

3. You may save a year on all permanent 
or woody climbers or creepers. 


3. Save a year on vines 


4. You may save a year on all hardy fruits. 
Don’t risk planting peaches or plums in the 
fall at the North. 

5. Your house may not be full of flowers 
this winter unless you buy your bulbs before 
November ist. After that they gradually 
deteriorate. You can have flowers every day 
from Christmas to Easter for about $2.00. 


SceNaaanana nies | 


4. Save a year on fruits 


6. You will certainly lose a year on tulips, 
daffodils, hyacinths and crocuses for out- 
door use unless you plant them now. 

7. Lilies, in our opinion, ought always to 
be planted in fall. If you plant them in 
spring they may lie dormant or refuse to 
flower the first year. Many of the most 
important lilies do not reach here until 
November, but you can have unfrozen ground 
in which to plant them by heaping the 


5. Bulbs for indoor bloom this winter must be 
planted now 


proposed lily bed with manure before the 
ground freezes. 


DON’T BE AFRAID 


Don’t worry about the exceptions. There 
is a ful] list of everything that cannot be 
safely planted in the fall in the October, 
1908, number of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, 
but you do not even have to consult that. 


6. Bulbs for outdoor bloom must be planted now 


Simply remind your nurseryman not to send 
you anything that cannot safely be planted 
this fall. Even this precaution is unnec- 
essary, for no reliable nurseryman will send 
you anything that cannot safely be planted 
in the fall. 

The Southern planting season begins in 
November and reaches its climax in January. 
The Southerner can plant almost everything 
in the fall which the Northerner dare not. 


not in spring 


7. Lilies ought to be planted now, 


All About Winter Protection — By W. C. McGCollom, #, 


YOUR LAWN NEEDS MANURING NOW, AND EVERY TREE, SHRUB, VINE, FRUIT OR BULB PLANTED 
THIS YEAR REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE THIS FALL— ALSO HOW TO STORE VEGETABLES FOR WINTER 


yale newly planted trees, shrubs, vines, 

and fruits, no matter how hardy, 
should have protection the first season or 
two. The best plan is to mulch the ground 
with half rotted manure. Don’t be afraid 
of putting on too much as that is well nigh 
impossible, for the mulch tends to keep an 
even condition in the ground and also acts 
as a fertilizer. Before mulching see if 
any tree or shrub stands in a hole that is 
filled with water all winter; if so make a 
trench to drain away the surplus and raise 
a small mound to shed the water from the 
trunk. 


CONIFERS AND OTHER EVERGREENS 


Even the hardiest of our native ever- 
greens are likely to suffer in one of three 
ways. 

First, “blasting” (i.e., the browning of the 
foliage, which is often conspicuous in March) 
is caused by strong sunshine after several 
days of dull freezing weather. 

Second, conifers are frequently spoiled 
by heavy snowstorms which weigh down 
the branches and often split them, causing 
them to die later in the season. Unhappily 
it is usually the grandest tree or most con- 
spicuous branch that suffers this fate. 

Third, evergreens as a class are naturally 
' fibrous rather than tap rooters and in my 
experience they invariably root close to the 
surface, consequently they are susceptible to 
alternate freezing and thawing, which is 
more harmful than severe but steady cold. 

To prevent the first trouble, blasting, we 
must decrease the light but not the air. 
Small evergreens such as Irish yew and 
juniper are commonly covered with straw 
or burlap, but in mild winters the plants will 
suffer for want of air. Box is particularly 
sensitive. Another bad feature of this 


method is that the covering is likely to 
harbor mice and rabbits which will feed on 
the plants if they run short of rations. 

I prefer burlap to straw as it admits more 
air and is not so likely to form a shelter for 
mice or rabbits. 

The ideal way to protect rhododendrons is 
to make a superstructure of sticks and 
cover it with spruce boughs or prunings from 
old vines. Such an arrangement excludes 
strong sunlight and keeps the snow from 
breaking the plants and admits air. This 
is the best way to protect all kinds of ever- 
greens, provided you have a few choice plants, 
but unfortunately it is too expensive for 
use on a large scale. 

On great estates where rhododendrons 
are planted by the thousand the most 
economical plan is to cut young pine trees 
or any other conifers that can. be had cheaply 
and stand them among the rhododendrons. 
Holes are made with crowbars and the pines 
are then stuck in so that they appear to be 
growing. The south side of every rhodo- 
dendron should have the most protection. 
These cut pines will exclude sun, admit air 
and keep the snow from breaking down the 
plants. Also they are economical if you 
happen to live in the vicinity of a natural 
growth of pines, which is the case on Long 
Island. 

Packing boxes will protect plants from 
snow, but they are unsightly and a better 
protector against the snow is simply to tie 
them with a straw rope firmly — not tightly 
— just enough to prevent the snow from 
pulling down the branches. 

It is generally impossible to cover hedges, 
but when a hedge is in danger of being 
covered by drifting snow, a wire or two can 
be run lengthwise of the hedge and if this 
is shaken well it will usually cause most of 


the snow to fall off. If this device cannot 
be used I would strongly advise going over 
the hedges after a'snow-storm and knocking 
off the snow with a wooden rake. 

All evergreens when newly planted should 
be protected at the roots for a season or 
two or until they show that they are estab- 
lished. A good heavy mulch of half rotted 
manure will do, but most people make the 
mistake of using manure that is too well 
rotted. Any material that gets very com- 
pact after a rain or two, is bad. The idea 
is to keep the mulch as loose as possible and 
thereby equalize as nearly as possible the 
moisture condition in the soil. A brick 
may dry out a hundred times as fast as a. 
sponge, and a mulch that is too compact may 
shut off tree roots from sufficient moisture. 
I believe that more evergreens are lost 
from lack of moisture during winter than 
from any other cause, I would therefore 
advise giving the soil .eneath young ever- 
greens a thorough soaking in late fall, if 
there has been any scarcity of rain. 


TREES, SHRUBS AND ROSES 


Tender deciduous trees and shrubs are 
much easier to protect than evergreens, 
because they require no air during their 
resting period, therefore, you can straw 
them, cover them with leaves or even bury 
them without any bad results. 

Indeed, I prefer the burying method. All 
that need be done is to loosen the roots on 
one side with a spade, bend the plant over 
gently, tie all the shoots together, put a 
mound under the side of the plant so that 
the stems will not have to bend at too acute 
an angle, and cover the plants with about a 
foot of earth. The mound tends to shed 
the water and after it has frozen a trifle 
on top the mound can be covered with 


First step in protecting newly planted or tender 


evergreens. Make holes with a crowbar 


Second, set stout poles in this fashion and tie them 
securely at the top 
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Third, cover the framework with burlap. It keeps 


out sunshine and admits enough air 
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Three other methods of protecting evergreens. 


Ivy can be burlapped where it stands. 


Young conifers can be wrapped with straw over a framework of poles. 


Or you can stand cut pines on the south side of plants that are to be sheltered from winter winds and sunshine 


about six inches of rough stable litter or 
leaves. 

In covering anything with leaves or litter 
to break the force of the frost, bear in mind 
the necessity of keeping the mulch loose 
at all times. If it mats down, loosen it with 
a fork during mild weather. 

This plan has enabled me to winter such 
tender plants as,the Marechal Niel rose and 
the Indian jessamine (Jasminum officinale) 
and flower them successfully out-of-doors. 

Barrels are often used to protect tender 
shrubs, especially tea roses. Knock out 
the heads, place the barrel over the shrub 
and fill with dirt or leaves, covering the top 
with tar paper to keep out the water. This 
method is very good for tender hydrangeas, 
but it cannot be used for taller shrubs. 

Another method I have tried with the 
tender varieties of the tea rose, is to lift 
them and winter them in a deep coldframe, 
covering the frame with boards and litter; 
but my experience has been that the shock 
of transplanting every season is to be avoided 
more than the killing back of the plants 
which will be slight if they are properly 
buried. 

Strawing is satisfactory for the hardier 
hybrid roses, if your garden is not troubled 
by mice or rabbits. 

Another good plan is to tie the stems 
together and cover them half way with dirt 
and then, after several good frosts, wrap the 
remainder in straw. This plan gives the 
mice and rabbits an opportunity to find 
winter quarters elsewhere before they find 
you so accommodating as to build them 
nice straw houses. 

This reminds me of a friend who had 
invested in a lot of new roses, such as Kil- 
larney and Frau Karl Druschki and desiring 
to give them every chance, he planned 
extra good winter protection. The plants 
were half buried and the remainder strawed 
at my suggestion and I thought that quite 
enough; but after frost came the entire 
bed was covered with about two feet of 
meadow hay. Well, if you could have seen 
those roses when they were uncovered in 


spring! I don’t believe there was a square 
inch of bark left on any one plant. So 
you see that this thing can be overdone as 
well as neglected. 

In positions exposed to strong winter 
winds it may be necessary to put pine 
boughs around certain deciduous trees and 
shrubs, especially magnolias, azaleas, 
cotoneasters and the groundsel tree (Bac- 
charis halimifolia). 

The so-called Catalpa Bungei, which is 
such a conspicuous cheap substitute for 
bay trees in formal gardens, needs mulching 
at the roots and the head should be wrapped 
in burlap. 


PERENNIAL FLOWERS 


In November, after all growth in the 
garden has ceased and the stems of all 
perennials are dried out, they should be cut 
off and burned. See that all the labels are 
in condition for the winter and replace any 
that have rotted. Then spade under about 
four inches of good manure. This will 
leave the ground in a good loose condition 
for the winter. Most people leave spading 
until the spring but that is a mistake. By 
doing this work in the fall you avoid the 
spring rush which is reason enough. More- 
over, perennials start to root much earlier 


Before protecting. Choice evergreens in front of a 
summer home on Long Island 


in spring than most plants and the manure 
is then ready for them. 

Next cover the bed or border of perennials 
with five or six inches of rough stable 
manure, but not until a crust has frozen on 
the ground. This will be quite enough 
protection for the general run of hardy 
perennials. 

Torch lilies (Kniphofia or Tritoma), 
giant lilies (Eremerus), ncarvillea Delavayi, 
Romneya Coulteri, and other perennials that 
are not quite hardy, suffer mostly from 
excessive moisture in winter. 

Some gardeners lift these plants, store 
them over winter and replant in spring, but 
I believe you can get better results if you 
will take packing cases, fill them with leaves 
and invert them over the plants. If the 
bottom of a case is not tight, cover it with 
tar paper, for if the water gets in it will 
keep the leaves soaked all winter and the 
damage will be greater than if you gave no 
protection at all. 

Another good protection for the peren- 
nial garden is a good covering with pine 
boughs or hemlock branches, but I like best 
covering it with leaves. A poulty wire 
fence about eighteen inches high can be 
placed around a bed of hardy flowers and the 
bed piled with leaves. This makes an 


After protecting with cut pines, which can be had 
here for little or nothing 
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If you have an evergreen hedge where heavy drifts accumulate go over them with a rake after every 


severe storm and knock off the snow 


excellent protection, especially in wet, clayey 
soils, as it tends to exclude the water. 
VINES 

Nearly all vines should have some winter 
protection as they are usually trained out 
flat against a building where they have no 
opportunity to protect themselves but are 
swept all winter by fierce blasts and exposed 
occasionally to zero weather — after which 
the first burst of warm sunshine in 
February or March stimulates evaporation 
from the tops while the roots are still frozen. 
Such exposure would mean the death of 
a great many of our hardy shrubs. For 
instance, a weeping forsythia (I’. suspensa) 
is perfectly hardy as a shrub, but requires a 
little protection when trained as a vine. 

Plants that are not natural climbers, such 
as the rose, can be wrapped in straw, because 
the branches can be easily taken down, but 
very tender vines, such as the Indian jessa- 
mine or a climbing La France rose had 
better be taken down and buried as recom- 
mended for shrubs. 

Vines that are perfectly hardy in general 
will sometimes suffer in particular locations. 
For example, drip is very hard on vines, 
especially the English ivy (Hedera Helix). 
To prevent such damage you can tack up 
some burlap or cheesecloth right over the 
vines. It doesn’t matter if you break a 
few leaves, as they can be easily swept off 
with a broom in spring. Of course this 
method is unsightly for a winter home but 
it should be commonly used at summer 
homes. 

Some people take down their vines in 
autumn, wrap them in burlap and then 
put them back against the building (see 
picture of English ivy). I prefer to lay them 
on the ground and cover them with leaves 
or litter. 

Evergreen vines must be protected from 
winter sunshine. English ivy and climbing 
euonymus are the most important. The 
latter can be wrapped in burlap, but cut 
pines will usually give enough shade. Hall’s 
honeysuckle is semi-evergreen. In situa- 
tions where it winter-kills, cover with cut 
branches of pine or spruce. 

Madeira vine is very sensitive to wetness. 
Manure the roots, cover with a foot or two 
of leaves and then put on tar paper. 


You can preserve kudzu vine tops with 
burlap or pine boughs. Give manure also. 

Climbing hydrangea (4. petiolaris) should 
be strawedin. Or make a wire fence around 
it and fill with leaves. 


BULBS 


More bulbs rot from excessive moisture 
during winter than from all other causes 
combined. This danger can be overcome 
to some extent at the time of planting, by 
placing the bulbs in a sand bed, but if this 
precaution has not been taken there is still 
time to fence in the beds and protect with 
leaves as recommended for perennials. This 
plan, however, is suitable only for light soils, 
such as we have here on Long Island. In 
wet, clayey soils it is a good plan, particu- 
larly when setting out new bulbs, to raise 
a pointed mound of ashes or sand over the 
bulbs. This in turn should be covered 
with leaves after frost has caused a good 
crust to form. Old established bulb beds 
should be mulched with well rotted 
manure. This will help to exclude the 
frost and at the same time will furnish 
nutriment to the plants, as the spring rains 
will wash the best part of the manure down 
to the roots. This is important because 
you cannot very well dig manure into a 
bulb bed without disturbing the bulbs. 

Newly set bulb beds should have a good 
heavy mulch of half rotted manure, pro- 
vided the bulbs were planted at the proper 
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time and nothing but ironclad varieties used. 
If, however, you planted tender kinds or 
were late in planting hardy varieties, I would 
advise using the leaves as above suggested. 
Speaking of late planting, I had an instructive 
experience last winter with late planting. My 
tulip bulbs were not received until the last 
week in December and they were all Dar- 
wins, May-flowering, and Parrots. Yet I 
planted them, removing the frozen ground 
with. a crowbar, put on a mulch of fairly 
good manure and then piled about two feet 
of leaves on top of this. The results were 
satisfactory. 


THE LAWN 


Don’t think I am going to tell you how 
tender the grass is and that it may get frost- 
bitten; I am going to tell you that if you 
want a better greensward next season now 
is the time to put on a good covering of 
manure instead of waiting till next spring 
as many do. Don’t imagine that this is 
wasting manure because every bit of it 
will find its way to the roots of the grass, and 
what a difference this will make to a lawn 
you cannot appreciate, unless you cover part 
of the lawn and leave the remainder for 
comparison. The most striking illustration 
of the value of winter manuring I have 
ever witnessed was last year. We were 
filling an ice house and to prevent the wheels 
and horses from cutting the lawn I covered 
a strip about eight feet wide with rough 
stable manure, and we can still distinctly 
see the track, for the grass is much darker, 
requires cutting oftener and has kept green 
during the dry spells. In this case the 
manure was put on in January and was 
allowed to stay until March. 

November is also a good month for top- 
dressing a lawn. Mix some good fertilizer, 
bone-meal or wood ashes preferred, with 
some good turfy loam, using three shovels- 
full of loam to one of bone or wood ashes, 
and scatter this lightly over the lawn but 
do not roll your lawn in the autumn as that 
only makes the frost penetrate further. 

For soggy soils or low places in the lawn 
where water settles I would advise the use of 
air-slaked lime. This is a capital remedy for 
sour soils and indeed it is good for any soil. 
Air-slaked lime can be purchased very 
cheaply and you need not be afraid to put 


First step in preparing a strawberry bed for the 
winter. Cover ground with manure 


Cover ‘plants with straw or hay 
to prevent alternate freezing and thawing 


Second step. 
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Standard roses laid down and ready to bury. The 
best method of protecting tender plants 


on heavy quantities. I have used two tons 
to the acre in wet places. 

Don’t cut your grass too short in fall, 
or the roots may be harmed by the winter. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Cut off the asparagus tops and burn them, 
then spade under a liberal quantity of good 
manure. (It is quite impossible to over- 
feed asparagus.) Then cover the bed with 
seaweed or half-rotted manure. This can 
be removed in spring. 

If you have set a new bed of asparagus 
this fall give it an extra heavy covering and 
if the rows are ridged up to throw off the 
water it will be all the better. 

All root crops such as beets, carrots, 
turnips, salsify, parsnip, and celeriac are 
better stored in trenches. Dig a trench 
about two feet deep and as broad and as 
long as necessary for your requirement. 
Put your beets in one end, carrots in another, 
salsify here, turnips there and so on, and 
then make a diagram of their position so 
that you will not have to uncover the whole 
trench when you want to get anything out. 
Throw some dirt in among the roots — 
cover with salt hay or straw, then put on 
another layer of dirt, then about a foot of 
hay, and finally about four inches of dirt 
for a cap or mound to turn off the water. 
When cold weather comes pile on about 
two feet of leaves and lay on sticks to prevent 
them blowing away. Roots wintered in 
this manner will keep in excellent condition 
until the middle of April. Then, of course, 
they start to grow and lose their value. 

Celery is much better stored out of doors. 
In a cellar it dries out and gets stringy and 
tough. Dig a pit about three feet deep and 
lift the celery with the roots on and store 
the plants close together. Cover with dirt 
up to the top of the celery, then put about 
one foot of leaves on to keep out the moisture, 
then place boards in a conical mound over 
the trench and cover with leaves and dirt. 
Leave the ends so that they can be opened 
to admit air on mild days as the danger lies 
in the trench heating. 

Cabbage and Brussels sprouts can also be 
stored in the celery trench. Set the cabbage 
heads upside down on some leaves. 

Leeks can be lifted and stored like 
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Standard roses buried and covered with manure. 
Leaves will be put on later 


root crops or simply covered with hay 
or leaves. 

The whole artichoke plant must be pro- 
tected from freezinge Place boards coni- 
cally over plants and cover with about three 
feet of leaves. Keep water out at all times. 

The cellar is the best place for storing 
pumpkins and squashes and also potatoes, 
if you have a cool dry compartment not 
exposed to furnace heat. 


SMALL FRUITS 


Whatever else happens, be sure to cover 
the strawberry bed with a mulch of well 
rotted manure, but take care that the manure 
does not come in contact with the plants, 
as it is apt to start decay. This mulch 
should be left on until rather late in spring, 
but if good manure is used it can be spaded 
under. After several good frosts have 
hardened the foliage you should cover the 
bed with salt hay or straw. On top of this 
put sticks of some kind to prevent the 
straw or hay from blowing away. 

All bush fruits, such as_ raspberries, 
blackberries, currants, and  gooseberries, 


_should be well mulched with some good 


manure. Although they are quite hardy 
the mulch will improve them and it can be 
spaded under in spring. 

I have seen raspberries winter-kill in very 
exposed situations, but only rarely. How- 
ever if you are troubled with your raspberries 
winter-killing lay them down and cover 


To protect lawn from wheels and hoofs, cover tem- 
porary way with litter or manure“ 
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To protect tea roses mulch heavily enough to keep 
out frost. Wrap stem in straw 


with pine boughs or leaves, but first try heavy 
mulching as raspberries are very shallow 
rooters and they suffer from severe freezing. 

Don’t get the garden fever in February and 
uncover things on the first fine day. More 
damage is done to all plants during March 
than at any other time of the year. Plants 
that have been protected all winter are not 
able to stand severe changes and they will 
surely suffer from the late frosts if uncovered 
too early. I would not advise uncovering 
anything in the latitude of New York before 
April ist. Then the more hardy varieties 
may be uncovered, the tender ones being left 
a little later. But everything should be 
uncovered by April 15th. 


PARTING ADVICE 


In covering plants always bear in mind 
what you are protecting against— zero 
weather, alternate freezing and thawing, 
March sunshine, mice, rabbits, or wetness. 
Have everything ready beforehand; don’t 
wait till the cold weather is on you. Always 
get oak leaves if possible as they do not mat 
down so quickly. Elm leaves are no good 
at all as they start to decompose before 
spring. Maple leaves are fairly good, but 
it is better to compost them for a year. 

Frost-proof mats are invaluable for fall 
work and are useful for so many different 
purposes that I can hardly see how any- 
one gets along without them. If well 
cared for these mats will last for years. 
Straw mats are also good for protection, but 
they do not resist the water as well. If you 
cannot afford canvas mats use burlap and tar 
paper on top wherever water must be shed. 

In mulching old established beds always 
use well rotted manure, as the fertilizing 
qualities soon find its way to the roots. 
The best manure for protecting plants con- 
tains straw that has been used for bedding. 
Along the seacoast salt hay can be secured 
cheaply. It is clean, does not mat down 
very easily, as it is very wiry, and is especially 
useful for covering strawberry beds. » Save 
all the old barrels and boxes you get during 
the summer. They will all come in handy 
for protecting plants. When covering 
anything with barrels or boxes always mound 
up a little on the inside so as to prevent 
water from lodging inside. 


The simplest way to plant bulbs in grass. 


Make a dibble by pointing a piece of broom-handle and pound it in about four inches. 


Then put in good 


soil and the bulb. Then smooth over with back of rake so that dirt does not show. All you need in your wheelbarrow is mallet, dibble, rake, bag ort bulbs, 


box of good soil, and burlap to protect the knees 


How We Can Beat the World at Wild Gardening—By T. McAdam, 


New 


THE UNRIVALED OPPORTUNITY WE HAVE OF TRANSFORMING WOODLANDS, MEADOWS AND ORCHARDS INTO VISIONS 
OF PERENNIAL BEAUTY BY PLANTING CHEAP, HARDY BULBS THAT NEED PRACTICALLY NO CARE AFTER PLANTING 


BOR once I want to give myself the pleas- 

ure of writing solely for wealthy Amer- 
icans who have country places. You gentle- 
men have an unrivaled opportunity right 
now. Youcan get results more splendid than 
any you have ever dreamed of and this too in 
less time and at less cost than by any other 
style of gardening. All you have to do is 
to plant this fall certain hardy bulbs that 
will require practically no care after planting. 

For, if you plant them in woods, meadows 
or sodded orchards they will multiply until 
you have bluebells by the acre, daffodils by 
the million, and other wild flower pictures 
on a gigantic scale such as Nature used to 
paint before man spoiled the landscape. 
In summer you can take off a crop of hay 
from these places without harming the flowers 


in the least, for by June the bulbs will have 


ripened and their leaves will have disap- 
peared until the following spring. 

“But,” you may exclaim, “isn’t this 
just what English country gentlemen do to 
perfection? How and why can we excel 
them in wild gardening?” 

In the first place we have vastly more 
land; our great estates, as a rule, are larger 
than theirs; we have a bigger canvas to 
paint on. Second, we have a greater variety 
of plants suitable for this specific purpose. 
True, we cannot fill our woods with prim- 
roses, but they can never fill theirs with 
trilliums, adder’s tongues and_bloodroot. 
For every flower they can naturalize by the 


acre I will undertake to name two of eqn 


merit that we can grow. 


The showiest spring wild flower of the American woods, 7?illiuvm grundiforum. We can always beat the 


English on this. 


We should buy nursery grown bulbs and fill our woodlands 
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Moreover, you can soon convince yourself 
that bulbs suitable for wild gardening will - 
give you permanent results more quickly 
and cheaply than any other style of gardening. 
Annuals, even if they self-sow, are too 
inconstant and cost more to maintain. 
Shrubs and vines will not attain luxuriance 
before the third year. Trees involve a still 
longer wait. Perennials cost considerably 
more and most of the summer and autumn- 
bloomers are debarred because they will not 
flower freely in woods after the trees leaf out, 
or they interfere with the hay crop in 
meadows. Clearly bulbs are the best for 
both situations. You plant them now and 
they bloom next spring; the kinds I mention 
are reasonably permanent; and most of them 
cost a cent and a half each or less when 
bought by the thousand. 

Whether the results are new and beauti- 
ful you can perhaps judge from the picture 
on page 174. But if you have any doubt 
on this point you can have a private view of 
the best collection of wild gardening photo- 
graphs in America. I have portraits and 
mass pictures of practically every flower here 
recommended and I will gladly show them 
to anyone who contemplates planting a 
thousand or more bulbs this fall, provided he 
will write for an appointment in New York. 
I will even loan some of these pictures to 
readers of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE in any 
part of the country. I make this unusual 
offer because, next to the campaign for winter 
comfort and beauty, I believe this wild 
gardening movement offers better results for 
American gardening than any other horti- 
cultural proposition I know. 


WHICH ARE BEST, AND WHY 


About three hundred kinds of bulbs are 
recommended by dealers and writers as 
suitable for wild gardening, but at the present 
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.time I am willing to recommend less than 
thirty. I hate anything that sounds like 
“boom talk” or extravagance and in any 
new movement I think THE GARDEN MaGa- 
ZINE ought always to take a conservative 
point of view, for the people who have 
things to sell are always optimistic enough. 
I have reduced their claims therefore by 
the following methods: 

In the first place I rule out all double 
flowers and all flowers profoundly modified 
by man, as being contrary to the spirit of 
wild gardening. This principle excludes 
Van Sion daffodils and garden tulips, which 


are cheap enough but can never look like » 


wild flowers. 

Second, I reject all those which are a 
success in Europe, but not in America, such 
as the Grecian and Apennine windtflowers 
(Anemone blanda and A pennina) and many 
others that have not yet proved that they 
can form permanent, self-supporting colonies 
in America. 

Finally, I am convinced that even rich men 
have no esthetic right to scatter costly bulbs 
in wood or meadow. You cannot make 
hyacinths look like wild flowers. It is a 
common practice to put tulips and Easter 
lily bulbs after forcing into woods or 
meadows, but they never fit. The only places 
for them are the reserve garden and the 
mixed border. You cannot use costly 


material in wild gardening effects without 


ostentation because you violate the law of 
fitness. Bulbs for wild gardening must be 
cheap. 

By “cheap,” I mean bulbs that cost 
$15 a thousand or less, which is at the rate 
of a cent and a half each. These are the 
only ones I advise planting by the thousand. 

The only exception I am willing to make 
is for a group of half a dozen species, like 
Lilium superbum, most of which have larger 
individual flowers but are thoroughly wild. 
The proper scale for planting these is by the 
hundred. Even here I advise nothing that 
costs more than $10 a hundred. And since 
a hundted bulbs of one of these larger- 
flowered species may give an effect equal, 
roughly speaking, to a thousand bulbs of a 
small-flowered species, the exception is 
only apparent — not-real. 

The best way of classifying these bulbs 
for your particular needs is by the season of 
bloom, for if you do not go to your country 
home until the midle of April you need not 
waste money on the March-bloomers. 


rik 


THE MARCH-BLOOMERS 


The first flowers of spring are white. 


The earliest is the snowdrop, Galanthus 
nivalis, which often blooms in February 
amid the snow. The giant snowdrop 
(Galanthus Elwesii) is about twice as large 
and a fortnight or so later. It costs a trifle 
more but makes a much better show. Both 
are daintily pendulous and _ exquisitely 
marked with green. 

The only yellow flower of March I can 
recommend is the winter aconite (Hranthis 
hyemalis) and this only for experiment. 
It belongs to the buttercup family and has 
a solitary flower about an inch across. The 
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plant grows about five inches high. Not 
less than 500 bulbs are needed to make a 
cheery sheet of vivid yellow. Try asheltered 
position, free from the drip of trees. I 
know a patch of 500 at Tuxedo that failed, 
yet some people have grown it for years 
without special care, and it even runs wild in 
a few places in America. 

There are four blue flowers in March. 
First comes Scilla bijolia, purplish blue, then 
Scilla Sibirica, a rich deep blue, and then 
glory of the snow which is cheaper even than 
the scillas. Chionodoxa Lucilie has sky- 
blue flowers with a prominent white eye and 
these are the largest blue flowers of March. 
Chionodoxa Sardensis has smaller flowers 
but more on a stem and of a deeper blue. 

You must not expect these March- 
bloomers to make a big show, because they 
are smaller than the April flowers. The 
charm and wonder of them is their earliness. 
They are harbingers of spring, bravely 
enduring late snow-storms. If you want a 
good show of them you must plant more 
than a thousand. They will thrive either 
in full sun or partial shade. 


THE APRIL-BLOOMERS 


The best April flower for carpeting a 
forest floor is the adder’s tongue or dog 
tooth lily (Erythronium Americanum). The 
best time to collect it is in August when the 
bulbs are ripe, but the bulbs are deep, hard 
to dig and many of them are too small to 
flower. You can buy large bulbs by the 
thousand from any good dealer. And this is 
true of every wild flower mentioned here. 

The best white flower of April for lining 
a mile or so of shaded driveway is bloodroot 
(Sanguinaria Canadensis). The English 
are always trying to grow this on a big scale 
and failing. The root seems to bleed badly 
on a long journey. This and the preceding 


The Siberian squili, Scilla Sibirica, one of the best 
four blue flowers of March for naturalizing in the 
grass 


species are shade-demanders; the other 
April flowers will thrive either in sun or 
partial shade. 

The earliest spring flowers that make a 
good show and offer a wide range of colors are 
crocuses. ‘They are also the cheapest of all 
bulbs, the mixed kinds costing only $3 
a thousand. They are not permanent in a 
lawn, but in a garden they multiply. Even 
if they should not hold their own in woods, 
they are so cheap that you can afford to 


Lily-of-the-valley naturalized under pines at South Lancaster, Mass., estate of Mr. E. V. R. Thayer, 
showing what a good ground cover it makes even when not in flower 
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renew them every three or four years. The 
main colors are purple, white, and yellow. 

The prettiest blue flower of April for 
naturalizing is the grape hyacinth (Muscari 
botryoides). 

If you want a purple one try the camass 
(Camassia esculenta). 

But the best bulbs of any kind or season 
for naturalizing are daffodils. They are 
more permanent and give more for the money 
than any others. The only ones I know 
that cost $15 a thousand or less are as 
follows: 

The only trumpet daffodils are Trumpet 

. Major, yellow, and Princeps, sulphur. 

Of the cup-shaped daffodils, you can get 
either Stella, Figaro, or Cynosure, all of the 
incomparabilis type. The showiest is Sir 
Watkin, but it costs more than Tallow. You 
can also have, Barrii conspicuus and Leedsii. 

Of the saucer-shaped narcissus the only 
April-bloomer you can have is the single 
jonquil (Narcissus Jonquilla) and the giant 
jonquil (Campernelle or Rugulosus.) 

’ The poet’s narcissus is the cheapest and 
surest species of the genus. It bloomsin May. 


THE MAY-BLOOMERS 


The poet’s narcissus is the only May- 
bloomer which an estate owner cares to plant 
by the ton, but there are two others that are 
unbeatable in their respective styles. 

Large clumps of lily-of-the-valley suitable 
for naturalizing cost about $3 a dozen, 
but as you can doubtless get a thousand 
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pips for $15 or less I believe I am justified 
in including this. 

The English have bluebells by the acre. 
You can find these in every catalogue under 
Scilla nutans. ‘They ought to be called wood 
hyacinths. 

Bluebells and _ lily-of-the-valley demand 
partial shade. Poet’s narcissus will thrive 
either in sun or partial shade. 


THE JUNE-BLOOMERS 


The best cheap June blooming bulb for 
wild gardening that I know is the common 
star of Bethlehem (Oriithogalum umbella- 
tum) which has run wild in this country. 
It is a starry white flower with a green back. 
I have seen it carpeting several acres of 
woods with fine effect on Long Island. 

I wish some one would try Allium Moly 
in a meadow. If I remember rightly the 
foliage does not have any objectionable odor. 
It has a large flat cluster of small yellow 
flowers. The bulbs cost $6 a thousand. 


THE COSTLIER BULBS 


The only March-bloomer of this group 
is the crown imperial (Fritillaria imperialis). 

The favorite April-bloomers are Emperor 
and Empress daffodils, which are certainly 
less gardenesque than many others, but even 
these seem too gardenesque for this purpose. 

There can be no question as to which is the 
showiest spring flower in America up to the 
middle of May. It is the wood lily (Trillium 
grandiflorum) which has flowers three or 
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four inches across. The English import 
endless quantities of it but we can always 
beat them on trillium effects, because trillium 
will not multiply there as here. 

The showiest exotic flowers of May suitable 
for wild gardening are the wild and run-wild 
tulips of Europe, which were fully described 
in THE GARDEN MaGazinE for September, 
1908. They are Twulipa Gesneriana, var. 
major, scarlet; var. rosea, pinkish; T. Didieri, 
red, with blue eye; 7. Didieri, var. alba, pure 
white; and 7. Billietiana, yellow. Garden 
tulips will not hold their own in grass. 
Darwins are so cheap that many people will 
be tempted to plant them by the thousand, 
but in my opinion they are too gardenesque 
because they have rounded petals. Only 
sharp-petalled tulips look like wild flowers. 

The checkered lily (Fritillaria Meleagris) 
multiplies wonderfully in English meadows. 
I wish some American would try it in wet 
and dry meadows and let us know the results. 

The loveliest plant of the Solomon’s seal 
type for May bloom in woods is Polygona- 
tum giganteum. 

The best June-bloomers in this class are 
lemon lily (Hemerocallis flava) and the 
Canada wood lily (Lilium Canadense) a 
bell-shaped flower in yellow or red. 

The best July-bloomer is the American 
turk’s cap lily (Lilium superbum). This 
lily and the previous one demand woods, or 
else peat and partial shade. ‘The roots like 
to be in water but the bulbs must be well 
drained. 


More than a million daffodils have been planted in this orchard at Greystone, Yonkers, N. Y., the estate of Mr. Samuel Untermyer 


Gladiolus corms. 


How to Lift, Cure and Store Summer Bulbs—By William Scott, 72" 


UNLESS YOU KNOW AND PRACTICE THESE DIRECTIONS, YOUR CANNAS, DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI, 
TUBEROSES, MONTBRETIAS AND TUBEROUS BEGONIAS WILL ROT OR SHRIVEL THIS WINTER 


EFORE the frost comes and while the 
flowers are at their best go over the 
labels carefully to make sure that they are 
correct, and renew any labels that are 
indistinct, broken or decayed. Remember 
that in the case of summer bulbs you cannot 
depend upon a planting plan, and the labels 
are the only guide for future planting. 
‘Take notes of the color and height so that 
you can arrange them better next year. 


DAHLUIAS 


A frost strong enough to spoil the foliage 
and flowers will not injure the roots. How- 
ever, no time should be lost in getting them 
up and stored after the foliage is killed, as 
the next frost may be strong enough to do 
irreparable damage. 

Cut the stems to within about three 
inches of the roots. Use a strong sharp 
knife so as to make a straight, clean cut. 
Attach the labels firmly to the stems with 
cord or fine wire. Before attempting to 


Husk on at right; all off in 
centre; partially removed at left 


lift a clump loosen the soil well all around 
the roots, and then work the spade as far 
under the roots as possible. Then press 
the handle of the spade downward, and 
the roots will be raised well out of the ground 
without any serious breakage. A careless 
workman will try to pull up the roots by the 
stem when the soil is only half loosened, and 
many of the larger divisions of the tuber are 
thus broken off just where they adhere to 
the stem, or at the only point where they can 
make a growth next season. 

Work the soil from the roots with the 
hands, but do not shake the clumps roughly. 
It is not necessary to remove all the soil, as 
the rest will fall off later when dry. 

Water will accumulate in the soft, hollow 
stems if they stand erect. Lay the roots so 
that water will have a chance to drain off; 
otherwise, crown rot may develop. 

The best place for curing roots is a cool, 
dry shed. Lay the roots on boards or 
benches and turn them occasionally so that 
they will dry out evenly. After about a 
week’s drying they can be removed to their 
winter quarters. 

The best place to winter them is a frost- 
proof cellar. The remaining soil, being 
now dry, can be shaken off. Unless the 
cellar is very dry and has a board floor it 
is well to have the boards on which the 


roots are laid raised above the floor so as 
to allow a current of air to pass under and 
prevent damping. If you must use a 
rather damp cellar, a sprinkling of air- 
slaked lime under the boards will help to 
keep the air sweet and prevent damp. The 
best temperature is about 4o degrees. Cover 
slightly with fine dry sand. 


CANNAS 
Unlike dahlias these need little or no 


‘curing, but can be lifted and stored at once. 


When lifting cut the stems off short. The 
roots keep best if left with their natural 
covering of soil. We lift the clumps with 
as much soil adhering as possible and set 
them close together in the same cellar where 
we store dahlias, but put them in the warm 
end of the cellar. 

For the method of raising them from the 
ground and for the use of air-slaked lime, 
see directions for dahlias. Each variety 
should be distinctly labeled and carefully 
kept by itself, using boards as a division 
between the kinds. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Unlike the foregoing subjects, the stems 
of these should not be cut but the plants 
lifted intact. The ideal place for drying 
these is part of a greenhouse bench. Lack- 
ing this you can utilize a frame to advantage. 
The bottom of the frame should be covered 
with boards and the plants laid on these in 
rows with the roots facing the sun. Place 
them so that the top of each row will lie 
free and not overlap any other. Turn them 
every day for a few days so that they will 
dry out evenly; then occasionally, for about 
two weeks in all. By this time the stems 
will be sufficiently dried so that they will 
part readily from the bulbs. During the 
operation the frame should be covered with 
a sash, but this should be raised both at top 
and bottom during the day to admit of free 
circulation of air. At night a little top 
ventilation should be given to prevent 
condensation. 

When the bulbs are thoroughly dry they 
can be put in boxes and stored in any dry 
place where the temperature will not fall 
below 40 degrees. These bulbs are rather 
tender and should by all means be kept from 
frost during winter. Also they should be 
lifted after the first light frost. We always 
make it a point to lift the begonias first. 


GLADIOLI 


These, like begonias, should be lifted 
with the stems attached, but there is not so 
much trouble in drying them. ‘The earlier 
planted lots generally have the stems pretty 
well dried before the advent of frost, but 
even if green they can be lifted and tied 
in bundles and hung up (bulbs downward) 
from the roof of a shed or barn, or in any 
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light, airy place where they will not be frozen. 
When thoroughly dry the bulbs can be 
removed from the stems and stored as 
recommended for begonias. However, they 
must not be placed where they will be 
affected by the heat from any stove or heat- 
ing pipes. If the air be too dry the bulbs 
will shrivel before planting time and lose 
much of their vitality. 


MONTBRETIAS 


These require treatment similar to the 
gladioli as regards lifting, drying and storing. 
Some gardeners claim that they will stand 
the winter in the ground if well mulched, 
but our experience is that it is safer to lift 
them in the colder sections of the country. 


TUBEROSES 


Though these are usually pretty well 
ripened before frost comes there is no need 
of lifting them before the other bulbs. 

Lift the plants with tops attached and 
either spread them out or hang them up to 
dry. After they have become thoroughly 
dried, cut the stems off close to the bulb. 
The scaly covering of these bulbs renders 
them less susceptible to injury from severe 
drying, but it is better not to hurry the 
drying process. 


ELEPHANT’S EAR OR CALADIUM 


This large plant with succulent foliage 
should not be:cut down hard at lifting time. 


If you want large flowered gladioli and many of 
them, store bulbs as directed here 
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It is a nice job to cure begoniatubers. Frost must 


never touch them 


Simply remove larger or outside leaves so 
that the plant will be handled easier and 
occupy less space during the drying process. 
As the leaves dry off they can be removed 


Make Your Yard Attractive All Winter—By Evelyn Prince Cahoon, 
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one by one; but the stems should not be 
cut near the bulb, as it is better to leave 
the point of growth protruding from the 
bulb uncut. 

The cellar is probably the best place for 
these along with dahlias and cannas, though 
some think they need a warmer place. I 
have not found them hard to keep. Being 
large and fleshy, the bulb is not liable to 
shrivel. 

Any of the above named subjects are liable 
to rot or other disease, and therefore it is 
good policy to turn them over and examine 
them now and again. Incase of rot, remove 
the affected bulbs from the others so that 
the disease will not spread. Remove all 
diseased matter from the affected parts 
and rub or dust the surface with air-slaked 
lime. Should the bulbs as a whole appear 
damp to the touch dust them with lime. 
This will dry up excessive moisture and 
prevent spread of the disease. Flowers of 
sulphur are also a good dusting material. 


Should the bulbs be drying too fast, cover. 


them lightly with dry, clean sand which 
will keep the bulbs plump and firm. 

In a climate of such extremes as ours, 
it is hardly possible always to maintain 
perfect conditions, and the only way to 
counterbalance adverse conditions is to keep 
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Itis easy to store dahlia roots but they must be 
lifted carefully 


a sharp eye on the bulbs and roots, and use 
the necessary remedies on the first appear- 
ance of trouble. 


Kansas 
City, Mo. 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON ‘‘CIVIC IMPROVEMENT WITHOUT THE RED TAPE,” SHOW- 
ING WHAT YOU CAN DO FOR YOUR OWN YARD AND NEIGHBORHOOD WITH LITTLE OR NO EXPENSE 


HERE is not the slightest excuse in the 
world for allowing home grounds to be 
comfortless and colorless five-twelfths of 
the year. If you have plenty of time, room, 


i 
| 


The common barberry ( Berberis vulgaris) has clusters 
of bright red berries that are attractive all winter 


and money you can plant rhododendrons 
and other evergreens. But even if you 
do not have one cent to spare this fall you 
can do much by following this simple, prac- 
tical programme. There is no need of 
waiting for the city to do anything, or for a 
balky committee. You do not even need 
to join a civic improvement society, though 
you ought to. 

Civic improvement, like charity, begins 
at home. Judge your home grounds by 
the simple standard of this article. Have 
you any of these plants? If not, you can 
add greatly to the pleasure of your home 
life by taking quick action now. Every 
plant can be gotten from a nurseryman and 
if you can afford to buy them, do so. 

If your place really comes up to the stan- 
dard implied by your article, won’t you plant 
some of these vines on the nearest ruins or 
eyesore or set some of these wild shrubs 
along the roadside where you can enjoy 
them every day this winter ?— Epiror]. 

Just to show what wonders can be accom- 
plished even in the most crowded cities by 
people who are willing to work but have 
literally not one cent to waste, I have made a 
planting plan for a back yard, which is only 
ten by twenty feet. 

It is a sort of unit plan. For example, 
if you have twice the number of square feet 
you will need twice as many plants. But 
no matter what the size of your lot I hope the 
plan will be useful to you, because it shows 


the five great classes of plants for winter 
effect that you can collect from the wild or 
buy at the cheapest rate from the nursery- 
men, viz., vines, berries, shrubs with 
brightly colored bark, perennials and bulbs. 


VINES TO PLANT THIS FALL 


The first thing is to screen unsightly 


objects, such as neighboring buildings or 


a high board fence. Therefore, I would 
plant Virginia creeper, a permanent vine 
which gives splendid reds in autumn. 
Set three of these at intervals across the 
back end as shown. You can find these 
growing wild in the woods near by. 


Why not have crocuses in your lawn? Thisis too 
dense for a small garden 
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Ingenious plan for a 10 x 20 ft. garden that will be attractive all winter. 
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Everything but the bulbs 


can be gotten from the wild or by exchange with neighbors 


The cheeriest color in winter is red and 
bittersweet berries last all winter. There- 
fore I would plant three bittersweet vines 
on the back fence. 

The ideal evergreen vine for winter 
effect is the climbing euonymus, which also 

has red berries that last all winter, but if 

you cannot afford this get some of Hall’s 
honeysuckle, which may stay green only 
till Christmas but has fragrant flowers more 
or less all summer. 

To support these vines I should set a 

stout post deep and strong, at the two back 
corners of the garden, or make use of 
“neighboring buildings, and string from 
place to place clothes line wire — three 
strands at a height of three, five and seven 
feet respectively. 

Along the two sides of the yard I should 
have a blaze of autumn scarlet by bringing 
in from the edge of town suckers from 
sumac bushes. With your pocket knife 
you can cut up, say fifty suckers, each 
six or eight inches long and set them as 
shown. 

Never let these grow long and leggy. Cut 
them down to the ground every year at the 
end of March and you will have tropical 
luxuriance of foliage and neat, compact 
habit. 


SHRUBS TO PLANT THIS FALL 


Every yard ought to contain some shrubs 
with berries that are attractive all winter. 
Try first to find barberries or high bush cran- 
berries growing wild near you, because they 
are red and last all winter. If you can’t get 
them, take a drive into the country now and 
dig up wahoo or strawberry bushes (two 
species of euonymus), or the black alder 
which is often called winterberry. Berried 
shrubs should give a fair effect the sec- 
ond winter and a really splendid show the 
third. 

The quickest and cheapest way to get 
winter color in the city yard is to plant shrubs 
with brightly colored bark. Near a swamp 
edge you can find red-twigged dogwood, or 
the purple-barked kinnikinnick (Cornus 
Amomum). If you cannot find any plants 


small enough to move, take cuttings about 
ten inches long of these and the yellow 
barked willow and put them in sand and 
water until they root. Then plant them 
in soil. 


BULBS TO PLANT THIS FALL 


The quickest and surest way to have 
flowers is to plant hardy bulbs now, for 
they will bloom next March and April and 
for many years thereafter if you take good 
care of them. 

You can count on snowdrops for March 
and usually crocuses and scillas. Daffodils 
will not bloom before April, but they will 
flower before the trees leaf out. 

The prettiest way to plant the small bulbs 
is to scatter them in the lawn because they 
look like wild flowers. Every yard should 
have a central lawn without flower beds. 

To “naturalize” crocuses, scillas, and 
snowdrops make a dibble by pointing a 
broomstick. 
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Make about a hundred little holes irregu- 
larly over your lawn, each four inches deep. 
Drop into each a good teaspoonful of sand, 
then set in, root side down, the little 
bulbs. Rake the ground over them. Scat- 
ter grass seed over the holes, and step 
on the seed. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS FOR NEXT SPRING 


If you can afford it you ought to have 
three crops of flowers on the same ground. 
This you can do by planting bulbs every- 
where between the shrubs and covering 
these with a carpet of shallow-rooting plants 
that will bloom at a different time from 
the bushes and make a pretty cushion 
through which the bulbs can easily force 
their way. 

For example, you can buy two dozen pansy 
plants next March, at twenty-five cents a 
dozen, and set these at intervals of two feet 
over the daffodils. Violets would be still 
more permanent. 

You can sow sweet alyssum either in fall 
or spring. It will bloom twenty weeks if 
not allowed to form seed until the fall. Then 
let it do so and it will self-sow and hide all 
the dirt. 

The best annual I know for October and 
November bloom is cosmos, provided you 
are willing to cover the tall plants with bur- 
lap on frosty nights. I have indicated a 
row of the pink and white varieties in front 
of the back fence. 

Since all permanent vines require two 
years or more to make a tall growth, I should 
intersperse some annual vines. Therefore, 
I would plant next spring a hop vine of 
sufficient size to give a glow of yellow in 
the autumn. 

The most reliable plants for November 
are hardy pompon chrysanthemums which 
will sometimes supply flowers until Thanks- 
giving. In the spring you can get some 
plants from neighbors for they multiply - 


- rapidly. 


Showing how the shrubs with brightly colored bark or berries can be bordered with permanent bulbs 


like daffodils. 
practically three crops of flowers 


These beds, covered with violets or pansies, will give a good succession of bloom and 


Four Plans for a 75 x 150 Ft. Lot—By F. C. Leible, 


THE NINTH OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 


THE 


New 
York 


“CHEAPEST GARDENS FOR THE SMALLEST 


LOTS,’’ EACH OF WHICH GIVES FOUR SOLUTIONS COSTING $25, $50, $75, AND $100, RESPECTIVELY 


| Rare 75 x 150 ft. lot is a common unit 
in America, and in my opinion it 
is about the ideal size for a family of five to 
eight having an income of about $1,200 a 
year. It is about right for a man who cannot 
afford to spend more than four or five thou- 
sand dollars on house and lot altogether. 
The area of such a lot is about one-fourth 
of an acre. If two members of a family 
can give an average of two hours a day 
during the growing season to the care 
of the outdoor features, the garden ought 
to be fully as productive and_ beautiful 
as anything of the kind in the Old World. 
Experience has shown that one-eighth of 
an acre is all that one man can care for 
in his leisure time, even in a climate that 
has a long twilight, without hiring extra 
labor. 

If you have a fourth of an acre, you can 
have a vegetable garden large enough to 
supply practically all the fresh vegetables 
needed by a family of five or six from May 
to September. You can also have enough 
room for children to play in and for the 
family to enjoy some kind of private home 
life out-of-doors. 

In each of the four plans here given, I 
have, as usual, indicated the same house 
in the same position, but in only two of them 
have I provided vegetable gardens. 


I. THE CHEAPEST SOLUTION — $25 


The only value of the first plan is that it 


shows how little you can get in the way of ' 


permanent trees and shrubs for $25. The 
magazine writers who talk airily about 
“inexpensive effects in gardening” are 
really “yellow journalists,” for the hard 


but important fact is that gardening is an’ 


expensive business. True, it is possible 
to buy three times as many trees and shrubs 
as are indicated in this plan, but in all the 
plans that have been presented in this series 
of articles I have specified only first-class 
plants of perfect form and considerable 
size. ‘There is nothing so maddening as 
to have your place look raw for several 
years simply because diminutive plants 
have been sent you and they have either 
entirely failed to grow or have cheated you 
out of a year or two in the development 
of your place. 

In other words, it is a total mistake to 
buy a lot of shrubs at bargain rates and dot 
them about a place. You will never get 


. Two tree of heaven (Ailanthus glandulosa). 

. Three golden bell (Forsythia suspensa). 

. Three weigela (Diervilla florida). 

. Fourteen Japan barberry (Berberis Thunbergit). 
. Two bush honeysuckle (Lonicera Morrowit). 
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anything but a spotted effect if you do this, 
and when you learn better there will be a 
deal of trouble and expense in shifting the 
bushes about in order to make a harmonious 
home picture. The thing to do is to have a 
plan to start with and hold right to it, buy- 
ing what you can this year and gradually 
filling in the picture. 

For example, this first plan would be much 
better if there were a continuous row of 
shrubbery on both sides of the lot and across 
the back, so as to screen the vegetable garden. 
Such a scheme would involve fifty dollars’ 
worth of planting. You could buy half 
of the plants this year and set them in the 
manner indicated in the plan, and next 


VEGETABLE 


6. Three silver bell (Halesia tetraptera). 

4. Three mock orange (Philadelphus grandiflorus). 

8. Two Weir’s cut leaved maple (Acer saccarinum, var. 
Weirit). 

9. Three elder (Sambucus Canadensis). 


to. Three Siberian red twigged dogwood (Cornus alba). 


Permanent trees and shrubs that may be planted for $25 
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. Two tulip tree (Liriodendron Tulipiiera). 

. Sixteen hollyhock (Alihea rosea). 

Twenty-four larkspur (Delphinium formosum). 

Two yellow-wood (Cladrastis tinctoria). 

Six Japan barherry (Berberis Thunbergii). 
Thirty-four hybrid tea and hybrid perpetual roses. 

. Twelve hardy hydrangea (Hydrangea paniculata. var. 
grandiflora). 

. Three snowdrop tree (Malesia tetraptera). 

. Five Persian lilac (Syringa Persica). 
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1o. Three pearl bush (Exochorda grandiflora). 

11. Three kerria (Kerria Japonica). 

12. Five March blooming honeysuckle (Lonicera fragrantis- 
simda), 

13. Three rose of Sharon (Hibiscus Syriacus). 

14. Sixty strawberries (30 Sharpless and 30 Gandy ). 

15. Ten red raspberries (Marlboro or Cuthbert). 

16. Eighteen blackberries (Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny). 

17. Ten yellow raspberries, Yellow Queen. 

18. Four honeysuckle (Lonicera Japonica, var. Halliana). 


A garden where shrubbery and bush fruits predominate, costing $50 
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year fill in so as to get a continuous shrub- 
bery border on each side of the house and 
a considerable luxuriance at the back 
corners. 


2. SHRUBBERY AND FRUIT FOR $50 


The most practical kind of fruit growing 
on a lot of this size or smaller in America 
is the cultivation of bush fruits instead of 
fruit trees, and I have therefore surrounded 
the vegetable garden in plan No. 2 with 
rows of raspberries, blackberries and 
strawberries. 

The ornamental features are particularly 
designed for a family that likes showy 
flowers lasting a long season, but requiring 
a minimum of care. For example, the 
porch vines are Hall’s honeysuckle, and the 
bushes in front of the house are hardy 
hydrangeas. ; 

The two flower beds in the front gardens, 
however, involve a good deal of personal 
care. If you are a beginner, you ought 
not to have them in such a conspicuous 
place. It would be better to move them 
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zt. Fourdouble perennial sunflower (Helianthus deca petalus). 

2. Four hollyhock (Althea rosea). 

3. Three white pompon chrysanthemum (Chrysanthe- 
mum Indicum). 

4. Five red pompon chrysanthemum 
Indicum). 

5. Three pink pompon chrysanthemum (Chrysanthemum 
Indicum). 

6. Five Japan iris (Iris levigata). 

7. Six foxglove (Digitalis purpurea). 

8. Six Japan anemone (Anemone Japonica). 
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. Four heliopsis (Heliopsis levis, var. Pilcheriana)~ 
. Four perennial phlox (Phlox paniculata, var. 
Stewart). 

11. Five baby’s breath (Gypsophila paniculata). 
12. Eight perennial flax (Linum perenne). 

13. Six lupine (Lupinus perennis). 

14. Eight German iris (/ris Germanica). 

15. Seven tickseed (Coreopsis lanceolata). 

16. Five horsemint (Monarda didyma). 

17. Five loose-strife (Lysimachia clethroides). 
_18. Five day lily (Hemerocallis fulva, var. Kwanso). 
tg. Four bleeding heart (Dicentra spectabilis). 

20. Nine blanket flower (Gazllardia aristata). 

at. Eight Shasta daisy (Chrysanthemum maximum). 
22. Four larkspur (Delphinium Jormosum). 

23. Four blazing star (Liatris pycnostachya). 
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49. Two Regel’s privet (Ligustrum Ibota, v 
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24. Three columbine (Aquilegia vulgaris). 

25. Three peach-leaved bellflower (Campanula persicijolia). 

26. Eight perennial phlox (Phlox paniculata, var. ‘* Lothair’’). 

27. Three false dragon head (Physostegia Virginica). 

28. Nine Stoke’s aster (Slokesia cyanea). 

29. Seven perennial phlox (Phlox paniculata). 

30. Five torch lily (Kni bhofia Pfitzerii). 

31. Eleven subsessile veronica (Veronica longifolia, var. sub- 
sessilis) 

32. Eight Japanese spireas (Spirea Japonica). 

33. Five double sneezewort (Achillea Plarmica, var. 
Pearl). 

34. Ten herbaceous peony (Peonia Mt. Blanc). 

35. Eight herbaceous peony (Peonia A. Verschaffelt). 

36. Two peony (Peonia jestiva maxima). 

37. Two Adam’s needle (Yucca filamentosa). 

38. Nine false chamomile (Bollonia asteroides.) 

39. Nine sneezewort (Helenium autumnale). 

40. Two pearl bush (Exochorda grandiflora). 

41. Two Tartarian honeysuckle (Lonicera Tatarica). 

42. Two deutzias (Deulzia scabra, var. crenata). 

43. Four lilac (Syringa vulgaris). 

44. Four Persian lilac (Syringa Persica). 

45. Seven purple fringe (Rhus Cotinus). 

46. Two Japan barberry (Berberis Thunbergii). 

47. Two American elm (Ulmus Americana). 

8. Two Japan virgin’s bower (Clematis paniculata). 

var. Regelianum). 
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An old-fashioned garden of perennials which will provide a good succession of flowers for $75 


to the back of the lawn and put them in 
front of the shrubbery masses where they 
will have a good background of green foliage 
to set off the brilliancy of the flowers. 

It would require $100 to furnish a lot 
of this size with flowering shrubs in suffi- 
cient quantity and variety to line three sides 
of the lot and give attractive flowers and 
berries throughout the year. Moreover, 
a single line of shrubs would not be artistic. 
It would be thin and formal. It is essential 
that the shrubbery should be three or four 
rows deep at the corners and at one or two 
other places, in order to give an irregular 
outline to the shrubbery border. 

However, if you can afford only $50 this 
year for shrubbery, plan No. 2 may be a 
good one for you if your interest is chiefly 
in vegetables and fruit, and your feeling 
toward the ornamental part of the grounds 
is simply a desire to maintain a good lawn 
and a general air of neatness with a mini- 
mum of expense. 


3. A PERENNIAL GARDEN FOR $75 


Plan No. 3 is adapted only to a flower 
lover who has had considerable experience 
and is willing to spend an average of two 
hours a day, or else an hour a day and hire 
$50 worth of help during the year. It is 
particularly designed for someone who 
demands a formal garden composed chiefly 
of hardy perennial flowers and even the cost 
of a hedge in the front yard is not included. 

The ideal arrangement would be to put 
this hedge in the backyard and compress 


the flower beds at the sides and back so as 
to form a continuous stretch of flowers. 
This would give a seclusion to the garden 
and make all of the floral features part of 
an organic scheme. In all these plans I 
like to indicate two methods of using the 
same material, showing the common or 
thoughtless way of scattering things and 
the more refined and artistic method, which 
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Six Japanese evergreen euonymus (Euonymus Japonicus). 
. Ten dwarf euonymus (Zuonymus nanus). 

. Six winged euonymus (Euonymus alatus). 

. Fourteen climbing euonymus (Euonymus radicans). 

. Three common burning bush (Euonymus atropurpureus). 
. Two spindle tree (Euonymus Europeus). 

Five Bunge’s euonymus (Exonymus Bungeanus). 

Three Hamilton’s euonymus (Euonymus Hamiltonianus). 
. Four strawberry bush (Euonymus Americanus). 

. Three Siebold’s euonymus (Euonymus Sieboldianus). 
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tries to make all the planting part of an 
organic scheme. 

I have given a good deal of thought to 
this old-fashioned garden in order to pro- 
vide a good succession of flowers and to 
avoid any bad color discords. Of course, 
the ideal thing would be to edge all these 
walks with dwarf box in order to reproduce 
the spirit of Colonial gardens. But this 
would add perhaps $25 more to the expense. 


4. ACOLLECTOR’S GARDEN FOR $100 


At first thought nothing would seem to 
be more ridiculous than specializing to such 
a degree as is indicated by plan No. 4, 
which provides for a complete collection of 
hardy euonymus; yet I am convinced that 
the place would not look at all freaky and 
that the ordinary passer-by would never 
imagine that so small a lot contained a 
complete collection of a rare and interesting 
‘group of plants. The great practical value 
of this plan is that it provides an abundance 
of showy berries and bright color during 
the winter months when nearly all American 
homes look bleak and cheerless. 

The genus Euonymus presents an aston- 
ishing variety of hardy bushes — some tall, 
some medium, and some so dwarf as to be 
merely ground coyers. It also includes a 
species which is a climbing evergreen vine, 
considerably hardier than the English ivy and 
better than it for all practical purposes in the 
North, or wherever English ivy will not thrive. 
This variety is Euonymus radicans, which 
will grow from fifteen to twenty feet high. 

A garden with such a collection of berried 
shrubs will furnish masses of foliage through- 
out the growing season, and during the cold 
weather the bright orange-scarlet fruits give 
life and beauty to a landscape which is 
otherwise dull and bleak. 

A “ Little Monograph” on euonymus was 
published in the January, 1907, GARDEN 
MaAGAZINE-F ARMING, on page 285, describing 
fully all the different species worth growing. 


11. Ten running strawberry bush (Euonymus obovalus). 
12. Two warty-branched euonymus (Euonymus verrucosus). 
13. Three Japan snowball (Viburnum plicatum). 
14. Three golden bell (Forsythia suspensa). 
15. Three purple fringe (Rhus colinus). 
17. Twenty Japan barberry (Berberis Thunbergit). 
18. Two tree peony (Peonta Moutan). 
1g. One Schwedler maple (Acer platanoides, var. Schwedleri). 
28: Two pin oak (Quercus palustris). 

Three weigela (Diervilla hybrida, var. Mad. Lemoine). 


22. Three red twigged doennod (Cornus alba). 


A complete collection of hardy Euonymus for $100 
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A New Way to Use White and Blue Day Lilies—By W. E. Pendleton, 2" 


THE FUNKIAS HAVE LONG BEEN FAVORITES FOR LAWN SPECIMENS AND EDGING PATHS. 


SOME OF THEM CAN NOW BE USED FOR WILD GARDEN 


D** lilies are splendid hardy perennial 
flowers which derive their common 
name from the fact that the individual 
flowers last only a day. The mass effect, 
however, does not suffer, as there is a good 
succession of flowers. The yellow and 
orange day lilies belong to the genus 
Hemerocallis; the blue and white ones to 
the genus Funkia. It may save you some 
money to remember this, for many people 
simply order “day lilies” and get the color 
they don’t want. 

There is no need of wasting your money 
in trying to get a big collection of funkias 
for, though there are about twenty names, 
there are only five species worth growing. 

The grandest of all the funkias is the white 
day lily (F. subcordata), because it has the 
longest flowers, purest color and an orange- 
like odor. This is the one that bears in 
September chaste, waxy white flowers five 
or six inches long. This the only one that 
has ascending flowers; the others are nodd- 
ing and bloom in summer, being generally 
at best through August. The most desirable 
form of it is the variety grandiflora. 

The other funkias vary from lilac to purple, 
for their blue is not very pure, and therefore 


it is impossible to distinguish them by 
color, but they can easily be told by the 
color and shape of the leaf. 

The showiest day lilies in foliage effect 
are the two with glaucous or bluish white 
leaves —Siebold’s and Fortune’s. Every 
catalogue offers F’. Sieboldiana, but the true 
Siebold’s day lilyis probably not in cultivation 
and is certainly inferior to Fortune’s, because 
the flowers are hidden beneath the leaves. 
It is probable that most of the plants cul- 
tivated under the name of Sieboldiana are 
really F. Fortunei, the flowers of which 
stand well above the leaves. They are 
normally pale lilac. 

The green-leaved day lilies are the ovate 
and lance-leaved lilies. These names 
indicate how F’. ovata and lancijolia may be 
distinguished even when not in flower, for 
the former has a broad leaf (two and a half 
to five inches), while the latter has a narrow 
one (two inches or less). The flower of the 
ovate-leaved day lily is normally deep blue 
and of the lance-leaved pale lilac. But asurer 
test lies in the form of the flower. The 
flower of ovata has a short slender tube and 
then suddenly expands into the shape of a bell, 
while the tube of lancifolia enlarges gradually. 


EFFECTS ON A GREAT SCALE 


The names of day lilies are frightfully 
mixed in the trade, but here is a simple key 
to all the difficulty. 

The white day lily is F. subcordata, but 
you will find it called a/ba, liliiflora, Japonica, 
cordata, grandiflora and macrantha. 

The true Siebold’s day lily (F. Sieboldiana) 
is probably not in cultivation. 

Fortune’s day lily is F. Fortunei, but it is 
catalogued as Szeboldii, glauca, Sinensis, 
cucullata, glaucescens and cordata. 

The ovate-leaved day lily is F. ovata, but 
it is often called c@rulea or lanceolata. 

The lance-leaved day lily (F. lancijfolia) 
is sometimes catalogued as Japonica, 
albo-marginata, and undulata. The two 
last named are varieties with varie- 
gated leaves which are altogether too giddy 
for my taste. I would not have them at 
any price. 

Funkias make wonderfully symmetrical 
clumps of foliage. It is astonishing how 
they can bear so many perfect leaves. The 
first two are the favorites for lawn specimens; 
the latter for edging paths. 

The accompanying picture shows a new 
use for the day lilies that “self sow,” viz., 
wild gardening effects on a grand scale. 


Part of a big colony of the ovate-leaved day lily at Croton, N. Y., where it has 
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‘self-sowed’’ for many years 


The Gorgeous Newly Discovered Tulips— By Wilhelm Miller, 


New 
York 


A GROUP OF SURPASSING INTEREST TO COLLECTORS, BECAUSE THEIR HUGE FLOWERS MAY PUT NEW VIRILITY 


INTO THE HIGH-BRED GARDEN 


UST when the distinguished Kew 
botanist, Mr. J. G. Baker, had nicely 
rounded off his monograph of the genus 
Tulipa, his work was upset by the discovery 
of a whole nest of new species in Turkestan. 
The bulb-loving world was electrified in 1873 
by the news of a big red tulip called Greigi 
which has the unique distinction of having 
its leaves beautifully blotched with brown. 
In 1877 came the sensational Kaufmanniana, 
which is by far the largest of the early tulips, 
blooming a week befcre the common herd 
and having longer stems than the celebrated 
Duc van Thol. Many other promising 
new species followed, all from the same 
region, but by the end of the nineteenth 
century the general opinion seemed to be that 
the only new species of great popular interest 
were the two above named. 

But John Hoog’s expedition to Bokhara 
at the beginning of the new century brought 
back some big red fellows that have fired 
the blood of collectors and fanciers the world 
over. For this news comes at the same 
time with a lot of talk about the decaying 
stamina of the high-bred garden tulips. 
There are a good many complaints of failures 
with tulips, especially from beginners who 
have bought the cheapest bulbs, and it 
seems that the Dutchmen have been trying 
. to keep from us the fact of a new and some- 
what threatening disease. Consequently 
every amateur plant breeder who is “up to 
snuff” wants to get hold of these in the hope 
of putting new virility into the garden tulips. 

Moreover, all the owners of country 
estates who like to buy novelties before 
the people can afford them are equally eager 
to see these red tulips that spread out to 
“seven or eight inches when wide open, for 
there is great “fun” in growing bigger 
tulips than the other fellow and in satisfying 
yourself as to the real kind and quality of 
these various shades of red. 


TWO NEW EXTRA-EARLY TULIPS 


It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
announce that anybody can now afford 


Kaufmann’'s tulip, which blooms a fortnight ahead 
of other early tulips, or with the hyacinths 
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a dozen bulbs of Tulipa Kaufmanniana, for 
I am convinced that this species is far better 
than the Duc van Thols which have been 
for more than a century the only extra-early 
tulips, blooming in early April or with the 
hyacinths. The Ducs sacrifice everything 
save color to earliness. The flowers are 
smallish, rather commonplace as to form, 
and their stems are so short that they are 
worthless for cutting. Indeed, they have 
a squatty look that ill comports with the 
dignity of a tulip. 

Kaufmanniana has a stem long enough for 
cutting, a larger flower than that of the Ducs 
and an exquisite bud like that of a water 
lily or magnolia. Whether it is really 
earlier than the Ducs, as Krelage claims, 
is to be determined after hearing reports 
from amateurs in all parts of the United 
States. In my own garden I found it a 
week or two earlier than the common 
bedding tulips. 

As to color, I expect Kaufmanniana to 
produce during the next quarter-century 
all the important shades. Indeed, when it 
first came there were white, yellow, orange, 
purple and crimson, though not perfectly 
separated. Mixed varieties of it can now 
be had in this country for less than a dollar 
a dozen. The orange, however, costs thirty- 
one cents a bulb on the other side of the ocean 
and the scarlet $1.50, so we may have to 
wait ten years before the public can touch 
these without the aid of a long purse. The 
flowers ought to be at least two and a half 
inches long and if you buy big bulbs and give 
them a perfect bed you should have some 
three-inch flowers. 

The only rival of Kaufmanniana is the 
big scarlet or vermilion tulip known as 
T. prestans which, at fifty cents a bulb, is 
certainly cheaper than any red Kaufmanni- 
ana you can buy. Moreover, the flower is 
figured three and a quarter inches long in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. They claim that 
prestans is as early as Kaufmanniana, 
but even if it should be no earlier than the 
bedding tulips it should be worth having. 
Don’t confuse this with another prestans 
which is listed in most of the Dutch cata- 
logues. The latter is a small orange-red 
tulip that is supposed to bear three to five 
flowers on a stem. 


THE BEST NEW EARLY TULIP 


While Tulipa Greigi is the oldest of the 
“new” species of tulips it is also the best and 
cheapest for general cultivation. It is 
practically unique in having the foliage 
spotted and blotched with brown. 
confess that I feared this would make it 
rather gaudy, but everyone who saw it in 
my garden last spring considered it as far 
better than a mere curiosity. Even if the 
leaves were not prettily spotted, Greigi 
would be treasured for its distinct shade of 
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I must. 


TULIPS, AND CERTAINLY ARE WORTH GROWING FOR THEIR OWN SAKES 


red —an orange-scarlet that is at once 
soft and vivid. 

The petals of 7. Greigi are all rounded, 
while those of the two preceding species are 
sharp. 


LATE OR MAY-BLOOMING SPECIES 


All the following tulips are May bloomers 
so far as I know, and therefore the bulbs 
need not be lifted and stored every summer. 
It is to be hoped that they can be left in the 
ground indefinitely and that they will multi- 
ply gradually without special care, like other 
late tulips. All but the last are big red 
tulips, each of which has also some other 
point of special interest. 


ONE WITH ROUNDED PETALS 


Tulipa Eichlert has deep scarlet flowers 
three or four inches long, which resemble 


Greig’s tulip, a big red tulip that is also remarkable 
for its blotched leaves 


the garden tulips in having all the petals 
rounded. Its chief botanical difference is its 
pubescent flower stalk. Each petal has a 
big black blotch surrounded by a narrow 
yellow ring. I fear we must abandon hope 
of its putting new life into the garden 
tulipsiand after thirty years of cultivation 
it is still too costly for naturalizing. 


TWO WITH SHARP PETALS 


At the other extreme from the round- 
petalled tulips which make the showiest and 
most symmetrical flowers for garden culti- 
vation are the sharp-petaled tulips which 
show more or less daylight between the 
petals when the flower opens fully. The 
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latter are nearly always bold, black-eyed 
beauties with such a wild grace that in August 
I urged our readers to try the cheaper sorts 
on a large scale for naturalizing in long grass. 

The most promising of this type is T. 
Tubergeniana, which is said to be the largest 
of all known tulips. The petals are claimed 
to be four and a half inches long. This 
would make the flower nine inches across at 
its moment of greatest expansion. It is 
described as orange-crimson, with a black 
blotch. Last year the bulbs of this newest 
giant cost $2.25 each on the other side. 

This enormous flower seems to eclipse 
T. Wilsoniana, which was the sensation of 
tgor. Itisa blood red flower two and three- 
quarters inches long, but it has never been 
adequately described. 


THREE WITH INTERMEDIATE PETALS 


Tulips are either all sharp-petalled, or all 
round-petalled, or else the outer petals are 
sharp and the inner ones round. To this 
last class belong three huge red-flowered 
species T°. Micheliana, Fosteriana and ingens. 

The first of these (Micheliana) can be told 
at once from all other tulips by the brown 
stripes on the leaves which gradually dis- 
appear as the leaves mature. The petals 
become three inches long. ‘There is a black 
lanceolate blotch at the base of each petal, 
with either a broad border of yellow or only 
a faint trace of the latter color. The bulbs 
would cost about $2 a dozen here. 


The cheapest of these very new tulips is’ 


T. Fosteriana, said to have a four-inch 
petal of dazzling scarlet. The centre may be 
either yellow or maroon. It cost only $9.50 
a hundred on the other side last year. 
Another big red flower is TZ. ingens, 
scarlet-vermilion with a black blotch which 
sometimes fills the base of each petal and 
sometimes is reduced to a spatulate blotch, 
but is never bordered with yellow. A 
peculiarity of this flower is the broad soft 
yellowish band on the outside of the flower. 
The petals are said to be four inches long. 


THE NEWEST LATE YELLOW SPECIES 


No late yellow-flowered tulip of importance 
been discovered 


has since 1889, when 
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Foster’s tulip, a red flower said to have petals four 
inches long 


. in both fall and spring catalogues. 
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T. Batalini, from 
Bucharia, was des- 
cribed. Itisa pale 
yellow blossom with 
an orange eye, and 
is sald to attain four 
and a half inches 
in length. But the 
trade seems to 
know nothing of so 
large a flower. It 
regards Batalini as 
a species for the 
rock garden which 
more than makes 
up for the smallness 
of its flowers by its 
freedom of bloom. 
It is said to grow 
only eight inches 
high and could be imported for about 
$1.50 a dozen. 

I can see no reason why we Americans 
should part with our hard-earned money 
for any other species of tulips discovered 
since 1873. Time seems to have declared 
against 7. Kolpakowskiana and Ostrows- 
kiana. Judging from the colored plates, 
the only one I should be sorry to lose is 
T. Alberti, a red flower only two inches long, 
but having a dark blotch of unique shape. 
All the other blotched tulips I know, carry 
their dark color down to the base of the 
petal, but this one is yellow at the base and 
the yellow is bordered by a reddish brown 
deeply indented blotch. The total effect 
is indescribable; one must see the Bofani- 
cal Magazine, plate 6761. This unique 
tulip I suppose can hardly be had for love 
or money. I have searched catalogues with- 
out end for a price on it. 


Unique marking of Albert’s 
tulip 


An Ever-blooming Yellow Calla 
By Henry Maxwett, Conn. 


HERE was great interest in the world 
of floriculture about fifteen years 
ago when the first good yellow calla was 
introduced, and small bulbs sold for twenty- 
five dollars each. Prior to the introduction 
of the golden calla, there existed a so-called 
“yellow” calla (Richardia hastata), but the 
color was only a greenish yellow, while that 
of Richardia Elliottiana maintains a rich, 
lustrous yellow for two weeks before the 
flower becomes greenish with age. These 
flowers are often four to five inches across. 

Bulbs of the golden calla can now be 
bought for from fifty cents to a dollar and 
a quarter each, depending upon the size. 
The first bulbs that reached this country 
were about as big as marbles, but it is now 
possible to obtain bulbs four inches in 
diameter. 

The bulbs of the golden calla are offered 
If you 
wish to grow them as house plants, procure 
them in late fall, pot them and keep them 
rather dry until the roots develop. When 
the pots are all filled with roots, the tops 
will suddenly start into growth and will 
bloom in ten or twelve weeks, or about the 
middle of April. 
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The following notes are contributed by 
Mr. Joseph Tailby, of Wellesley, Mass.: 

“The golden calla makes a good house 
plant. A strong, well-ripened bulb should. 
produce two or three flowers, the second 
flowers appearing as the first ones are 
fading. It flowers but once in a season,, 
but will retain its foliage until the middle 
of August. From early ripened bulbs it 
could be brought to flower by January, 
if grown in a night temperature of about 
60 degrees. As it roots from the top of 
the bulb, it should be placed deep in 
pot. The soil should be of good maiden 
loam with a little sand and one-third well- 
decomposed manure and plenty of drainage. 

“For outside culture, I plant the bulbs. 
the same time as potatoes, at the end of 
April or the first of May, setting them six 
inches deep. The main object is to get 
them well rooted before the hot weather 
sets in. I leave them in the ground until 
the tops are cut down by the frost, digging 
them about the last of October. I dry 
them well before storing in a cellar of a 
temperature not lower than 4c degrees — 
45 degrees is better. I was the first to 
flower this plant in the United’ States, 
paying ten guineas for two bulbs, and was. 
awarded a silver medal by the Massachusetts. 
Horticultural Society about seventeen years. 
ago. 

“T have some very fine seedlings of my 
own breeding. They are larger in flower 
and stronger in constitution. They vary 
in color from deep yellow to white. The 
Mrs. Roosevelt was my first hybrid. It 
was raised from alba macalata crossed with 
Elliottiana.” 
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The flowers of the golden calla last two ‘or three 
weeks, and are often five inches across 
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House Plants That Flourish in Low Temperatures—By C. B. Hornor 


WHAT CAN BE GROWN IN A ROOM WITHOUT DIRECT HEAT, WHERE THE THERMOME- 
TER NEVER GOES ABOVE SIXTY DEGREES AND SOMETIMES DROPS TO THIRTY-FIVE 


quar house plants can be successfully 

grown in a cool room where during 
the daytime the average temperature is 55 
degrees and at night about 42 degrees, I 
have proved with such plants as coleus, 
geraniums, freesias, begonias, ferns, cacti, 
etc. The room in which these plants are 
grown is 16x18 ft., with three windows 
having an eastern, and two a southern 
exposure. The room has no direct heat, 
the only artificial warmth that reaches it 
coming from a narrow hall leading into a 
heated room and from a door opening into 
a warm hall. In this room the thermom- 
eter never goes above 60 degrees, while 
the minimum temperature, occuring but 
once or twice during the season, is 35 
degrees. 

My success I ascribe principally to the fol- 
lowing: the low temperature of the room; 
the compost used, made of all the manures 
that it is possible to get (green and other- 
wise), mixed with wood ashes, brick dust, 


_ scraps of old leather, bone meal, rotten 


stump and, above all, pea vines which decay 
very quickly. The continued coolness of 
the room, and the fact that I leave most of 
of the plants outdoors until the thermometer 
registers 30 degrees, keeps them free from 
insects. They are also stronger and in 
better condition for having had a little 
cold weather. 

I am very particular that the plants shall 
have the best possible drainage and always 
place broken charcoal in the bottom of the 
pots. When in the house, I am also par- 
ticular that the plants be watered each day; 
but when they are in the ground I never 
water them, but simply loosen the soil from 
time to time and keep it free from weeds. 

The coleus plants, one year old, were 
raised from slips and brought into the house 
early in September. These are the only 
plants that are removed from the room at 
any time during the winter. When the 
temperature approaches 35 degrees in the 
room, I move the coleus into a warmer 
temperature. This plant makes an atirac- 


tive growth before most of the other plants 
are brought indoors. 

The geraniums raised from seed were 
planted in the house in February and placed 
in the ground in May, at which time they 
were three or four inches high. Except the 
delicate rose geranium, which was housed 
in September, all the geraniums were 
brought into the house about November 
15th. For window display plant in 3, or 4- 
inch pots. A ClydeandaSnowdrop geranium 
one and a half years old, were raised from 
California seed, and were brought into the 
house November 12th. The following were 
raised from cuttings and are strong, vigorous, 
three-year old plants: Madame Bruant, 
Jean Viaud, double General Grant, Gettys- 
burg, Granville, Telegraph and the ivy 
geranium Galilee. The last three named 
are but one year old. 

A gillyflower with its lovely lavender 
blossoms was raised from seed planted in 
May. The plant was brought indoors in 
October and bloomed in January. ‘This, 


These plants were brought indoors during September, October, and November, and were successfully grown in an unheated room 
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and a white snapdragon (raised from a 
seedling and brought indoors in October) 
are very satisfactory house plants, their 
blossoms lasting all through the winter 
season. Cyclamen, raised from bulbs and 
brought indoors in September, will bloom for 
several years. 

Freesias, planted five or six bulbs to a 
pot, were set out on August 2oth, and the 
Golden Bermuda oxalis, one bulb to a pot, 
was planted November 15th. Oxalis, if 
given a place in full sunshine next to the 
glass, blooms in about six weeks: the freesias 
will flower in about four months, if given 
partial shade. Alyssums (seeds planted in 
- May) were brought in November 15th, and 
commenced to bloom at once. 


Night-blooming cereus is not difficult to cultivate. 
It has delightfully fragrant flowers 


The Rex begonia, which has been a most 
disappointing plant to me through all the 
years that I have grown it, has at last proved 
satisfactory. I now water it only through 
the saucer, and with this treatment it has 
bloomed twice during the past season. Its 
leaves no Jonger turn brown on the edges 
and drop off. Its blossoms are very pretty, 
of pinkish yellow with four very thick and 
waxy-looking petals. I also have a Rubra 
begonia which was raised from a rooted 
plant and is six years old. The begonias 
are always brought into the house in 
September. 

I have had excellent success with the 
maiden-hair fern, which is as luxuriant as 
though growing on the rocks by the brook- 
side. It was brought in on October roth, 
and. is three years old from the roots. A 
lace fern, one year old, and a Sprengeri, 
four years old, were raised from roots and 
were brought indoors in September. 

A Borbonica palm, seven years old, now 
has eleven leaves. It is brought indoors in 
September and if given a southern window 
with full sunshine, seldom loses a leaf and 
the tips do not turn brown. 

Why not grow your own lemons? I 
have a tree which was placed outdoors in 
May and not brought in until late in Septem- 
ber. It bore nine lemons, although owing 
to unforeseen accidents, only one matured. 
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This measured twelve inches around and 
weighed a pound. It was very juicy and 
had a delicious flavor, the rind heing very 
thin and the seeds small. 

Climbing ivies planted in the house in 
October flourished amazingly all winter. 
Roses, after being brought in, commenced 
at once to put out new shoots which increased 
ten or twelve inches in length within a 
month; one lot of sweet peas, brought in in 
November, and another on the 12th of 
January, were lifted during a cold rain storm 
and showed no sign of having been dis- 
turbed. These plants were seedlings from 
the summer crop, grew five feet high and 
had thicker stalks and more luxuriant foliage 
than when grown in the open. They 
bloomed in April. I have also tried bringing 
sweet peas in early in the season and giving 
them a warm room, but the vines have 
invariably dried up. 

My cactus plants, with but few exceptions, 
were brought from California or Arizona. 
I have a Stapelia variegata, an Echeveria 
secundu glauca, a Gasteria verrucosa, an 
Ackermaniui, and a Christmas cactus which 
T have had for six years. This plant was 
raised from a small slip and has had as 
many as eighty blossoms on it at one time. 
The flowers appear two or three days before 
Christmas and last until March. Cacti 
require little care; but as they have very 
fine roots growing near the surface, the 
greatest possible attention must necessarily 
be paid to their watering, neglect fre- 
quently resulting in the loss of plants. Give 
them plenty of water during the blooming 
season, but a more moderate supply when 
they are resting. The larger plants in my 
collection I leave in their pots through the 
summer; the smaller I place in the ground 
about the 5th of May and pot them in Sep- 
tember after the first cold rain. I use rather 
shallow pots, and for the small varieties 
secure the best bloom by using pots about 
two or three inches in diameter. 

A large night-blooming cereus was given 
me by a friend, who said that she had owned 
it for several years without its having had 
but one blossom. I repotted it in a larger 
pot, using the compost already described, 
and the first season it had five large, fragrant 
flowers; the second year it had nine 
blossoms; the third, twelve buds and 
blossoms in the month of June, and at the 
end of July it had its second crop of twelve 
buds which bloomed in September. 


Ornamental Fruits on Hardy 
Evergreen Shrubs 


(Sixth article in the series “Ornamental Fruits for 
Every Month’) 


F EVERGREEN trees and shrubs 
with ornamental berries we have but 

few which are hardy in the Northern States. 
First place should be given the American 
holly (Ilex opaca). Though not quite as 
beautiful as the English holly, it is much 
hardier and will bear fruit as far north as 
New York. It makes a very handsome, 
small tree with its dense dark green foliage 
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and its bright red berries which adorn the 
tree all winter. 

The fire thorn (Pyracantha coccinea or 
Cotoneaster pyracantha) is a low, thorny 
shrub which is beautiful in fall with its 
wealth of orange red berries disposed in 
clusters along the branches and remaining 
through the winter if not eaten by the birds. 
It is likewise handsome in June with its 
clusters of white flowers. 

Some of the low-spreading cotoneasters, 
like C. microphylla and C. rotundifolia, will 
stand the winter with some protection and 
are adapted for rockeries. ‘They are densely 
clothed with small glossy leaves and bear 
in autumn bright red berries scattered 
along the branches. ‘The higher growing 
Cotoneaster Simonsi has likewise bright red 
berries but is only half-evergreen. 

The mahonia or Oregon grape (Berberis 
aquifolium) is a low shrub rarely exceeding 
five feet, with glossy pinnate foliage and 
upright clusters of dark blue berries covered 
with a whitish bloom and preceded in June 
by yellow flowers. 

The trailing euonymus (E. radicans) 
opens in October its pale pods and discloses 
the orange berries (properly arils) which 
stay on the branches until midwinter. All 
the above are broad-leaved evergreens and 
none of them will stand an exposed situation 
in the Northern states without loss or 
injury to their foliage. 

Of the conifers, only the yew may be 
properly mentioned here. There are two 
kinds, both with bright scarlet berries. ‘The 
American yew or ground hemlock (Taxus 
Canadensis), a low spreading shrub only a 
few feet high, ripens its fruits towards the 
end of July or in the beginning of August, 
while the European yew (Zaxus baccaia) 
does not show its berries before September 
and will keep them until midwinter if they 
are not eaten by the birds. The European 
yew generally needs protection and is 
short-lived in America. : 

Massachusetts. ALFRED REHDER. 

[The next article will summarize the fruits 
that last all winter] 


Branches of the trailing euonymus, are covered 
with orange-scarlet fruit nearly all winter 
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nd a desire to live up to an enviable reputation, directed by the latest 

scientific knowledge, and practical experience gained by eighty-five years of 
piano building. @ The resulting excellence, both as to tone, touch and general 
staying power, is the reason and the only reason for the uniformly high favor in 
which it is held in exclusive musical circles. @_ It is conceded to be a standard 
of comparison for all other makes. 


G 
"Tan aire 0 SKILL, inspired by a keen appreciation of the artistic 
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Made Solely by CHICKERING & SONS 


. 827 Tremont Street PIANOFORTE MAKERS Boston, Mass. 
Established 1823 


OULTRY not intended for breeding 
or for laying stock should be fattened 


and sold as quickly as possible. The ideal 
temperature for fattening is 60 degrees; 
when the weather becomes cold, more feed 
and greater care will be required and the 
process will be slower. Turkeys are an 
exception, as they seem to fatten better after 
frosty weather sets in. Prices are likely 
to be lower, too, after the holidays. 

In putting extra fat on a bird, there is 
not only a gain in weight, but an improved 
appearance and quality of flesh, which means 
a higher price. An increase of 50 per cent. 
in weight is not unusual, and there have 
. been cases where very thin but vigorous 
birds doubled in weight. From two to three 
weeks is about the limit of time that chickens 
may be profitably confined for fattening; 
after that, appetites are liable to become 
cloyed, and deterioration begins. 

The best sized chickens for fattening 
are those weighing from three to four pounds 
of such breeds as Rocks, Wyandottes and 
Rhode Island Reds. Brahmas, Langshans, 
and Cochins are extremely large-framed 
birds and grow the large frame first to be 
covered with flesh and fat later. They 
make much heavier roasters. Leghorns 
and the lighter breeds are not so satisfactory 
to fatten; they are best turned off as broilers 
when young, but whenever sold should, of 
course, be made as fat as possible. 

Three leading methods are practised — 
yard or pen fattening, where the fowls or 
chickens are kept in small yards or pens; 
crate fattening, in which the birds are con- 
fined closely in small coops or crates; and 
cramming, where the birds are fed by hand 
or by machines especially made for the pur- 
pose. A fourth method might be added to 
these, where the birds run at large and are 
fed at random, mostly on corn; but the 
exercise runs off the fat, develops the 
muscles, and the carcass is likely to be tough. 

Cramming is largely practised in Europe; 
in France and Belgium hand cramming 
has long been in vogue, the food being made 
into pellets and forced down the birds’ 
throats by hand. Another variation in this 
system is the use of a long funnel specially 
made, which is inserted into the bird’s crop, 
and the semi-liquid feed is poured down. 
But the modern method is with the cram- 
ming machine, which will feed from 300 to 
4oo birds per hour. 

In England finely ground oatmeal (which 
is sometimes one-fourth barley meal) forms 
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a large part of the feed. Corn is little used, 
as it gives a yellow tinge to the flesh, which 
is disliked. It is also too heating for birds 
in confinement, and is not relished by them 
for any length of time. One of the leading 
feeders in this country gives a ration con- 
sisting of roo pounds of ground oats, 10 
pounds corn meal, 5 pounds mealed clover, 
5 pounds blood meal, and 1 pound salt. 
After being thoroughly mixed dry, it is wet 
to the proper consistency with sour milk or 
buttermilk. This is good for crate fattening, 
and sometimes the two systems are com- 
bined, the chickens being fed for a week or 
ten days in troughs, until their appetites begin 
to fail, when the machine is brought into use. 

In crate fattening the birds get little 
exercise, and as the muscles are not 
developed, softer-meated carcasses are pro- 
duced. ‘The flesh of chickens thus fattened 
is fine grained, with the fat well distributed 
through the tissues, which renders the 
flesh tender and juicy when cooked. ‘There 
is also a much larger proportion of edible 
meat on chickens so fed. 

After placing in the crates, let the chickens 
get hungry before feeding; then scatter a 
little feed in the troughs. After this has 
disappeared give a little more, but do not 
give them all they will eat. Feed three 
times a day, and after the first week or ten 
days, give them as much as they will eat, 
although it is sometimes better to cut down 
to two feeds daily. Clean the troughs a 
half hour after each feeding, as nothing will 
upset appetites more quickly than stale 
feed left lying in the troughs. 

Feeding a ration of two parts corn meal, 
one part each of ground oats and buckwheat 
produces yellow flesh; for white flesh feed 
ground oats, sometimes part barley, or 
buckwheat, with some wheat middlings and 
bran. The addition of a small portion of 
corn meal is allowable. The proportions of 
these ingredients may be varied according 
to their availability or cheapness. Sour 
milk or buttermilk is best for wetting the 
mixture; make it crumbly and not sloppy. 
If sweet milk or water is used, green stuff 
must be supplied. If milk is not obtain- 
able, beef scrap (possibly one-tenth of the 
whole amount) will also help to fatten. 
Mix the feed several hours before feeding; 


Give 


In crate fattening, do not crowd the chickens. 
them plenty of light and air 
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certain changes will then take place, and 
the birds will get it partially predigested. 
After ten days, add a small portion of tallow, 
which is melted and made into a paste 
with corn meal so that it will mix readily 
with the feed. Give plenty of drinking 
water. Add finely granulated charcoal to 
the feed occasionally, and a little clean sand 
mixed in now and then will do for grit. 
Dust the chicks thoroughly with insect pow- 
der before putting them into the crates, and 
repeat the operation in two weeks. 

The regulation fattening crate is six 
feet long, about sixteen inches wide and 
twenty inches high. A frame is made of 
1 x 2 in. lumber, planed, covered with slats 
planed smooth. The front slats are put on 
perpendicularly two inches apart, the others 
lengthwise one and one-half inches apart. 
This forms a slat floor which is self-cleaning. 
Laths will do for the slats. Two tight 
wooden partitions divide this crate into 
three compartments, each holding about 
four chickens. Of course, the size of the 
crate and the number of chickens may be 
varied, but too many in a compartment are 
not desirable. The most convenient door 
is made by cutting the top slats over each 
partition, and nailing the ends of each set 
to 2-inch strips. These doors are hinged 
at the back. Such a crate is intended to 
be used singly on stands about eighteen 
inches from the ground. Where a large 
business is done, they are placed one above 
the other, sometimes four or five high, 
but a floor or pan of some kind must be 
slipped under all but the bottom crate in 
order to catch the droppings. 

The feed trough is a simple V-shaped 
affair, about two and one-half inches deep 
inside and the length of the coop. It is 
supported two or three inches in front, and 
a few inches above the bottom of the coop, 
by cleats nailed on the ends and projecting 
in front. When only a few chickens are 
to be fattened, an ordinary packing case may 
be utilized. Remove one side and replace 
with slats for the bottom, slatting over the 
top of the box for the front. 

In yard or pen fattening, the birds are 
confined in small pens generally with small 
yards attached. They have more freedom 
than in crates and a much larger number 
are placed together, yet pens and yards 
are small enough to prevent any great amount 
of exercise. The feeding is much the same 
as that for chicks in crates. 

The highest priced chickens in this 
country are the South Shore roasters, sold 
in the Boston market to a select trade which 
has been built up by the producers. These 
are fed, after they are too old for chick 
feed, mostly on cracked corn and beef scrap, 
with grass range in summer and steamed 
clover or other green feed in winter. The 
cockerels are caponized. The pullets are 
sold just before ready to lay. .All are con- 
fined in yards while fattening. The highest 
prices for these are in the spring when 
roasters are not so plentiful. Some of those 
sold then are hatched in fall and early 
winter, and forced through the cold months. 

New Jersey F. H. VALENTINE. 
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Leave Your Wife a Regular Income 
Through the 


aw Monthly Income Policy 


The Prudential 


The one kind of Life Insurance Policy 
of most practical value to the woman. 
It is the policy your wife would like, 
because it gives her a sure monthly in- 
come such as she is accustomed to. 


This is the Safest Way 


to leave your life 


Cost of insuring an Income of $10 | 


th for 20 
imaspamece Allie per month for 20 years. 


AT AGE COST 
. OF INSURED PER YEAR 
monthly income : $29.41 
33.47 
cannot be encum- 38.76 


: 45.76 
bered or depreci- 5520 


68.11 


Other monthly sums up to $500 in 
cannot be lost. All proportion. 


The income is paid for not less 
than 20 years. 


ated. The principal 


worry about safe 


The income can be made payable 
for life of beneficiary at slightly 
higher cost. 


investment is elimi- 


nated. 

: Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn How 

The Cost 1S Low You can Provide an Absolute Guaranteed 
Income for Your Family. Address Department 15. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


An Outdoor Living-room 


N COLD weather, when the mercury 
hovers near the freezing point, how 
pleasant it is to sit in a veritable garden, 
surrounded by ferns and flowers, and enjoy 
a warm sun bath. 

Our dwelling, which is a plain country 
one, the west front being forty feet long, 
has an ‘‘L”’ wing in the rear thirty feet long, 
on the south side of which there is a narrow 
porch. The hall from the front of the 
house and two rooms in the wing open on to 
this porch, and in order to have the satis- 
faction and pleasure of keeping these doors 
open all the year, we enclosed this small 
piazza. 

We procured from a nearby church seven 
large window sash at a cost of one dollar 
and fifty cents apiece. The carpenter’s 


This enclosed piazza really added another room to 
the house at moderate cost 


contract of $1oo included all the materials 
used, which were as follows: umber for 
framing, ceiling, flooring, siding, casing, etc., 
one door with glass, tin roof and spouting, 
nails, hinges for the windows and other 
hardware. To this bill must be added the 
cost of the windows, $10.50, and the cost 
of painting, $4.50, making the total expendi- 
ture $115. The new, enclosed porch, when 
completed, measured twenty-four feet long 
and ten feet wide. 

As a rule the mercury in this latitude does 
not drop more than four or five degrees 


Here one may enjoy a warm sunbath even on the 
coldest days in winter 
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below zero and the heat from the house is 
sufficient to keep the plants from freezing 
during the night, but in very cold weather 
they are taken into the living-rooms. In 


summer the open windows are covered with © 


mosquito netting, making the porch an ideal 
outdoor living-room. 
W. Virginia WILL W. STEVENS. 


Protecting and Pruning Fruit 
Trees 


[° IS an easy matter to lose trees from the 

attacks of rabbits, mice, and other 
rodents. ‘There are a great many remedies 
for curing trees that have been girdled, but 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” The danger of girdling is not 
so great as it is supposed to be, for the rodents 
attack only the young trees. When a tree 
becomes old enough to have a hard bark, 
or a bark that is ridged and seamed, the 
rodents will not attack it. Food, in order 
to satisfy them, must be young and tender. 
Apple trees of more than two inches in 
diameter are not likely to suffer. 

Trees are attacked by mice when the 
fields are covered with snow. The mice, 
deprived of other food, seek out a tree 
that has tender bark and will eat as far 
above the snow as they can reach and as 
as far below as they can dig easily. As the 
snow settles it gives the mice a chance to 
eat the bark still further down, and it some- 
times happens that a tree has its bark so 
badly eaten that it is impossible to save it. 

The best possible protection I have 
found to be a screen made of a few laths 
between which. wire has been woven in and 
out. The Jaths should be so small a dis- 
tance apart that the mice cannot get through. 
‘These screens can be made in the house and 
quickly adjusted to the trees. Pick away 
the snow or frozen soil from about the tree 
so that the laths rest on the ground. ‘This 
will keep the mice from getting under the 
screen. 


HOW TO PRUNE 


Pruning so as to maintain a balance 
between fruit production and wood growth 
is of vital importance. If the soil is very 
fertile or especially rich in nitrogen, the 
wood producing functions tend to crowd 
out the fruit producing functions; or if 
the soil is poor, fruit production is encouraged 
at the expense of wood production, and the 
vitality of the tree is affected. This may 
result in premature death. 

Prune regularly and lightly every year 
when growth is dormant, at any time between 
the fall of the year and the bursting of the 
buds, although this work is usually best 
done in the early spring — February or 
March — just before the sap rises. When 
pruning bearing trees, cut out all the dead 
wood, and if the top branches are thickly 
interlaced and form a dense mass through 
which the sun cannot penetrate, thin out 
carefully. When pruning a tree set out 
last spring, thin out all the weak shoots, 
leaving several of the strongest, which must 
be headed back about a third. 
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Too severe pruning frequently gives a 
backset to an old tree. The younger the 
tree the better it will stand being severely 
pruned. If the soil is very rich and the 


water supply good, the trees will stand a 

more severe pruning than if the conditions 

are otherwise. 
Wisconsin 


W. STENSON. 


Fall Workin Orchard and Garden 
LANT shade trees now, using small 
trees, which live better than large 
ones. 
best for the purpose in the South, as it not 
only casts a dense shade but is also the 
most beautiful flowering tree in cultivation. 
Prune fruit trees now and burn all the 
old brush, so as to be sure to destroy all 
possible insects and disease germs. Wrap 
heavy paper around trunks of the trees to 
prevent rabbits from gnawing the bark off 
during the winter. The best location for 
a fruit orchard is on the south side of sloping 
ground as the trees are then protected from 
cold north winds. ‘The fruit from these 
trees will be ripe a few days earlier than 
from trees planted on the north side. 
both fruit and shade trees from a nearby 
nursery so that they will be out of the ground 
as short a time as possible. 

Place all farm tools under shelter, but 
before doing so rub them with kerosene oil 
to prevent rusting. 

When plowing or spading up the garden 
have the chickens in the garden, too, to 
catch the insects that are turned up with 
the soil. The number of insects a dozen 
or more chickens can find and destroy in 
one day is astonishing. 

Blanch collard leaves early in the month, 
directions for which were given in THE 
GARDEN MAGAZINE for June, 1908, page 
29C. 

Plant out hardy roses at any time from 
the first of the month to the first of March, 
although you will have more time to do 
it now than later on. 

Prepare the soil for planting asparagus 
roots, early next month. The soil must be 
well fertilized with cow manure or other 
fertilizer that is rich in nitrogen. 

Harvest the sugar cane very early in the 
month and make it into syrup before heavy 
frost injures it. 

On rainy days thrash or pick off the pea- 
nuts from the vines, saving the best for 
planting. 


Georgia. THOMAS J. STEED. 


The magnolia in my opinion is the 


Order — 
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io the Greenhouse 
Inclined 


You would be entertained 
to read some of the green- 
house inquiries that we re- 
ceive. One man,for example, 
wants to know the price of 
a house 25 feet long, in 
which he can grow roses, 
carnations, palms, orchids, 
lettuce, tomatoes, and so on 
through a list of things that 
would take a range of houses 
several hundred feet long 
with at least a dozen com- 
partments. Stillanother has 
a little cramped up space, 
and talks of having a 40 
foot palm house with ad- 
joining wings and a row of 
parallel houses in the rear 
—a layout thatis splendidly 
adapted to the larger coun- 
try places, but one out of 
all keeping with his grounds 
or pocket-book—and so it 
goes. 

Now take your case: You 
want a greenhouse but per- 
haps don’t know the best 
way to go about it. Antici- 
pating this, we have printed 
a 72 page greenhouse book 
that covers pretty much 
every phase of the green- 
house question. It is in- 
tended to answer your 
questions, and do it in an 
interesting, untechnical way, 
both by text and numerous 
illustrations. It is called, 
““Greenhouses as We Build 
Them.’’ Send for a copy. 


LORD & BURNHAM 
COMPAN MAIN SALES OFFICE 


1133 Broadway, New York 


KS TRADE MARK eS 


? SURE DEATH TO RATS * 


It is the only rat killer which can be safely used by 
the householder—harmless to human beings if acci- 
dentally taken in small quantities, and containing no 
phosphorus or other inflammable. Made in form of 
squash seeds—the rat’s favorite food. The rats do 
not die in the walls, but rush for open air and water. 
Keeps perfectly in all climates, and is absolutely safe 
tohandle. Will not poison dogs orcats. 20 cents at 
your druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
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You who know not the delight of a 
gun of your 


are missing alot of good health-giving, 
wholesome sport. 

Learn what it isto pullatrig- 4 
gerona ‘gun that shoots so 
straight and sotrue, that it 


Ij you are planning to build the Readers’ 
Service can ojten give helpjul sug gestion 


This is a talk about good guns 


own— You who are not 
getting your share of good shooting—You 


so safe. 
STEVENS. 
STEVENS ARMS. 


safe to handle. 
their sights, bores, barrels, stock, and al]. Learn how 


to choose and care for a gun. 
brings this book. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass.,U. S. A. 


Zp this gun is the STEVENS 


gout Y Learn what it is to hit the mark every 

Y/ time you take careful aim. More men 
J and boys’ amateur marksmanship records 
fv have been won with STEVENS RIFLES 
than with any other gun today. Every shot tells 
with aSTEVENS. No other rifle is so hard-hit- 
ting, so far-carrying, so quick-firing, so accurate, or 
Though most other guns cost more than the 
Send for our 160-page catalog of all 


SHOTGUNS — RIFLES — PISTOLS 


See how thoroughly well-made they are. How 
How Jight to carry. Learn about 


5 cents for postage 


Then there’s Dan Beard’s Book, ‘‘Guns and 


Gunning.’’ It tells about al] there is to know about 
guns, and about shooting and hunting. About camp- 
ing, camp-cooking, and woodcraft. 
small game, and their habits. 
You’ll learn a lot from it. ne be 
paper cover, or 30c in cloth cover— stamped in gilt. 
All progressive Hardware and Sporting Goods Merchants 


handle STEVENS. } 
we ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of Catalog Price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 


About birds and 
Send for this book. 
Send 20c for the book in 


Insist on our make. If you cannot obtain, 


420 Grove Street 


» 
The Farmer’s Easy Record 
A new, complete, simple and practical record of all transactions on 
thefarm. Designed by anexpert. Thousandsinuse. Easy to keep. 
Willlast 8years. Every progressive farmer should have it. Agents 


Wanted, Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 


CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


SUBURBAN 


GARDENERS 


Find in the Iron Age Book devices of which they never dreamed for 


|Keep Your Cellar Dry 


No excuse now for wet cellars. Send stamp for cata- 
logue D with full instructions, prices, and testimonials. 


THE FARNHAM CO., Engineers, ! Madison Ave., New York 


the easy, economical, exact cultivation of the pleasure-profit garden. 
Think of one pair of easy-going handles performing every opera- 


tion from the opening of 


the soil to 


the gathering of Nature’s 


reward and you have a slight idea of Iron Age methods. 
Whether you plant a hill, a row oranacre, whether you do it 


yourse!f or employ others, 
Age labor saying, 
to get the ful! return for 


L you must know 
yield-increasing 


i about these Iron 
implements if you want 
your labor or investment. The 


100 William Street 


FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 


New York City 


Iron Age Book will be forwarded upon request to readers of 
Garden Magazine-Farming. Read it and be a better gardener. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box C, GRENLOCH, N. J. 


Ij you wish to purchase live stock 
write lo the Readers’ Service 
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IN FRUIT 
a $2,000 to $8,000 a Year Profit from 
ey ONLY 10 ACRES 


You have heard of the wonders of irrigation. How would you like to own 
ten acres of irrigated fruit land in the famous Bitter Root Valley, where 
apples yield a clear profit of from $2,000 to $8,000 on ten acres every year ? 
Where Grains and Vegetables also are produced in such abundance that 
the profits are almost beyond belief? MHere’s your chance, if you have a 
little ready money—say $300 to $500. 


The World’s Greatest Irrigation Project 


The Bitter Root Valley Canal—81 miles long—built at a cost of over 
$1,500,000—is practically completed. It creates an opportunity for you to 
make a fortune in fruit. We are now offering for sale a portion of our 40,000-acre 
irrigated tract, at a mere fraction of its value as measured by that of adjoining land. 
We are making such easy terms that even the man of small means can afford to invest. 


A FEW HUNDRED DOLLARS HOLD 10 ACRES OF THE 
FINEST FRUIT LAND IN THIS WONDERFUL IRRIGATED 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY ovntana 


Land and water sold outright—no ‘‘homesteading.’’ Present prices of only $100 to $150 per acre, on easy 
terms, afford those interested in fruit growing an unusual opportunity. 

This is the most attractive, prosperous and longest tried fruit valley in the Pacific Northwest. Nestled 
among the mountains, amid scenic beauties unsurpassed. Soil of exceeding depth and richness. The Land 
of Perfect Fruit! Noinsect fruit pests! 15,000 good neighbors! Rural Free Delivery—Farmers’ Telephones 
—Fine schools and Churches. Good roads everywhere. Steam and electric railroads bring world’s best 
markets to your door. Delightful place to live. The buyer of each tract of land will become a propor- 
tionate owner in the Canal, and thus obtain perpetual water rights. 


THE ACREAGE IS LIMITED! THE OPPORTUNITY BOUNDLESS! 
PROMPT ACTION IS IMPERATIVE! POSTAL BRINGS MAGNIFICENT FREE BOOK! 

The land is being sold off rapidly. Hundreds are making application. Investigate without delay. The 
Free Book and map give information that may be worth many thousands of dollars to you. Contains page 
after page of evidence, from unquestioned authorities, proving that $2,000 to $8,000 clear profit annually is 
being made onten-acre tracts of Bitter Root Valley irrigated fruit land. Fortune awaits the man who buys now. 
Write quickly for Free Book, Maps and full information. We want afew reliable agents. Address Dept. AR. 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION CO., 110 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Home of Famous 


“McINTOSH RED” 
Apples. 


FRUITS, FLOWERS, TREES 
Big variety to select from. I carry every kind of nursery stock. Ornamental 
trees, small fruits, evergreens, fruit trees, hedges, bulbs, roses, flowering bushes, aspar- 
agus, ete. All are hardy, strong plants, full of growing life and natural vigor. JI have 


everything needed for the garden, tools, spray pumps, mixtures, etc. Write for free 
spraying guide and handsome catalog. Doitnow. A. J. Collins, BoxT, Moorestown, N. J. 


Make Your Garden 


a Joy Forever 


Fill your garden with shrubs that 
grow more handsome every year. 

With perennials that increase in 
beauty and profusion of flowers with 
every season. 

We have been raising and selling 
plants and flowers for more than 50 
years. We have acres of greenhouses 
and 35 acres of outdoor growing things. 

Whatever you need to beautify 
your garden or your grounds we can 
supply you in choicest varieties. 

Send for our free illustrated catalog 
of trees, shrubs, plants, vines, roses, etc. 


The Geo. Wittbold Company 


1655 Buckingham Place, Chicago 
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Duties for the Late Fall 
yeas necessary additions and changes 


in the border that were planned 
during the growing season must now be 
rushed to completion, and all planting must 
be completed before cold weather sets in. 
Helenium, Stokesia, lobelias, Senecio 
pulcher, and others of a similar nature had 
better be left undisturbed until spring, but 
almost all plants of a hard-wooded, fibrous- 
rooted nature may be safely moved and 
replanted. 
Fork up the border with a spading fork 
(not a spade) and leave the surface slightly 


rough. Do not endeavor to make it smooth . 


this fall. Fork lightly around the plants 
so as not to injure or loosen the roots and 
if possible raise the foliage of shallow rooted 
plants and fill in around the roots to the 
level of the newly spaded ground with fine 
loose soil. 

After the first heavy frosts, the roughness 
of the bed will soon disappear and the 
ground will dry out quickly during the 
winter and early spring. The frosts will 
be able to get at the soil because of its 
roughness and will pulverize and sweeten 
it. Give the border a good coating of 
manure to act both as a mulch and as a 
winter protection, putting the manure on 
to a depth of three or four inches. Cover 
the plants with the loosest and lightest of 
the material and the tender ones should 
also be given a covering of leaves, pro- 
tected by evergreen branches, which will keep 
the wind from blowing away the mulch. In 
the early spring, remove the roughest 

‘ portion and lightly fork in the balance. By 


this method I have seen beds of antirrhinum 


and Pentstemon gentianoides carried over 
the winter in good condition. 

Complete all bulb planting in the border 
before the winter covering is put on. 


Many 


A border of hardy flowers, planted close to the house, 
is very effective 
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A “Nature Garden” mixture so selected as to 
produce a luxuriant field of bloom for six 
weeks duration. 

An assortment of Daffodils, Jonquils and 

Narcissi, of four distinct varieties so arranged 
that only one kind blooms at a time, produc- 
ing a beautiful, continuous floral harmony. 

The ideal material for the Wild Garden, old fashioned 
borders, woodlands and grass-plots. 
We offer Rawson’s ‘Nature Garden” mixture 


100 bulbs for 
1,000 “ 
: 10, 000. | (“ 


Free delivery to any express office in the United States. 


Ask for Rawson’s Bulb Handbook for 1908, 
the most elaborate ever published by us. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. boston, “mass. 
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‘By a new Canadian writer: 


SOWING SEEDS 


IN DANNY 
B 
‘NELLIE L. " MeCLUNG 


RS. McCLUNG is a 

new writer who has 

both humor and sentiment, 

and her account of the small 

Watsons and their neigh- 

bors—centring around small 

Danny and the Pink Lady 

—will surprise and delight all lovers of 
bright fiction. Frontispiece. 

$1.00 


COUNTRY LIFE THE WoRLD's WoRK Tue GARDEN 
IRAMERICA MAGAZINE 


DoUBLEDAY. PAGE &Co. NEW YORK. 


HORICUM 


“SOLD BY SEEDSMEN” 


This preparation is Lime, Sulphur and Salt, 
making a concentrated Poly-sulphide of Cal- 
cium. ‘The Salt adds to the adhesive properties, 
but the destructiveness to Scale Life lies in the 
Calcium Sulphide. s@=Aside from its ability to 
destroy San Jose Scale, Horicum is a Fungicide, 
66 99 preventing the free develop- 

HORICUM ment of fungoid troubles. 

The color in its concentrated 
form isa deep bronze green. 
Do not pour off the clear liquor 
only, stir the Horicum from 
the bottom of package, add 20 
parts of water (hot, if you can 
get it) for ordinary use. For 
a stronger dilution when the 
growth is all dormant, use 16 
parts of water only (hot, if you 
zs have it) and spray thoroughly. 

7 ae oye clade) your dilution you 

Kills San Jose make it any desired strength. 


Hammond’s Slug Shot Works, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Send for “Horicum” Pamphlets 


TRADE MARK 
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prefer late planting, believing a better 
rooting system is obtained in cold weather 
than during the warmer days of September 
and October, when the bulbs might start 
into top growth and get frozen. 
a Cannas, dahlias, and gladioli that have 
The Fruit not been dug up, if not already too much 
injured by severe frosts, must be lifted at 
once. Allow some soil to adhere to the 
of roots of the former and store in a cool, dry 
cellar absolutely free from frost. If possible, 
keep the temperature about 4o degrees. 
a4 L b Dahlias can be stored in the same place but 
OUr a or should have the dirt well shaken off. Place 
in a barrel or box, cover with dry sand and 
look over the bulbs occasionally to see that 
Get an Orchard or Farm of your they are not shrivelling. If they are, dampen 


ak ; the sand very slightly. 
OM aes Washington along the new Cut off the gladioli tops one or two inches 
line to the Pacific Coast. 


above the bulbs. Pull off the old corms 
and throw them away, carefully saving all 
the little bulbils. As soon as they are 

Unirrigated lands there now sell at $15 to $50 reasonably dry, place them in paper bags and 
per acre. Irrigated fruit or farming lands at store in a cool place free from frost. The 


$100 per acre and upwards. In 1907 hundreds of Washing- larger corms can be treated in the same way. 
ton orchards brought from $500 to $600 per acre. Wheat Cie. HERBERT GREENSMITH. 


averaged 25 bushels per acre. Other crops also did well. Don’t Burn Your Autumn Leaves © 
i cet d.by th ifi = 
Convenient: mares are a a ieee oem YOU might as well put a two-dollar bill 


sion of the in the fire as to burn your autumn 
leaves. The thing to do is to make a com- 
post heap of them; that is, simply pile them 
up and put some branches over them to 


Chicago 2 
keep them from blowing away, and a year 
D from now, you will have perfect leaf-mold 
M 1 ] W a U k e e @. S t e P a uUu ] to use in potting bulbs and lightening 


: Bs flower beds. lLeaf-mold is absolutely essen- 
Railway tial in the cultivation of many lilies and 
: other choice plants. 
The accompanying picture shows another 


Apples, peaches, plums, apricots and all small fruits grow well in the country along this new line in Wash- reason for not burning your leaves. 


ington, and bring excellent returns. Whitman, Adams and Douglas counties alone produce 20,000,000 Ignorant and irresponsible people love to 
bushels of wheat annually. Oats, rye, barley, alfalfa and timothy hay ar also produced in abundance. play with fire, and unless you give strict 
Are you interested in this new country? If so, write either of the undersigned, asking specific questions, orders that no fire will be allowed on the 
and reply will be made by return mail. grounds, you may find your oldest and best 
: evergreen trees ruined, like the one here 

Washington Folder Free on Request shown. As everybody knows, the live 

F. A. MILLER. GEO. B. HAYNES branches of evergreens will burn like tinder 


and when the lower branches are lost, the 
beauty of a tree is forever marred. Don’t 
let anyone make a fire on your grounds 
in autumn — especially near evergreen trees. 


HARDY NEW ENGLAND GROWN NURSERY STOCK ote! pee 


WE GROW EVERYTHING FOR PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses «nd Herbaceous Perennials, Etc., Etc. 


Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for the asking 


BAY STATE NURSERIES NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


General Passenger Agent Immigration Agent 
CHICAGO 348 Marquette Bldg... CHICAGO 


f HIS PRACTICAL LITTLE HAND-BOOK 
Care 0 tells everything worth knowing on the sub- 


ject, and is absolutely non-technical. The author 


Automobiles has drawn upon many years of observation and 


personal experience. 


By BURT J. PARIS At all Bookstores, $1.00 net, postage 4 cents or 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers 
133 East 16th Street NEW YORK 


The lower branches of this evergreen were ruined 
by a laborer burning autumn leaves 
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TIME TO BUY 
CREAM 


SEPARATORS 
NOW 


There never was a better time to buy the 
best of Cream Separators than right now. 
The advantages derived from the use of the 
good Cream Separator are greater in the fall 
and winter than at any other time,—when the cows are old in lactation. 
the loss of butter-fat is otherwise greatest, and butter prices are highest. 

Likewise are the advantages of the superior DE LAVAL separators 
greatest over imitating separators when the milk is hard to separate 
and the weather cold and variable. 

In every case a DE LAVAL separator, of suitable size, will surely at 
least save its cost between now and July 1st next, and go on returning 
100% per year on the investment for twenty years to come. 

The agricultural and particularly the dairying outlook was never 
brighter and more promising. 


WHY NOT BUY NOW ? 
Send for Catalogue of 1908 Latest Improved Machines. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


42 E. MADISON STREET i ° 173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO General Off cess MONTREAL 


emer 165-167 BROADWAY  * 1s faves sreem 
NEW YORK 


DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


107 First STREET 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


MEMORIALS FOR CHURCH & CEMETERY 
IN MARBLE, STONE AND GRANITE 


N? greater tribute can be shown to those whom we have loved than 
a befitting memorial. 

Whether it be a simple cross or an elaborate mausoleum the proper 
material should be selected for permanency, and designed and executed 
by skilled workmen. 

Our experience is at your command and examples of the high character 
of our work may be had for the asking. 


igh kA ND GOM PAN Y 


Formerly LELAND & HALL COMPANY 557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Granite Works: Studios: see ieee ITALY 

BARRE, VERMONT B * 1133d ST.. NEW YORK 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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Norway and Silver Maples planted by us on the lawn of H. O. Havemeyer, Greenwich, Conn. 


A WELL ORNAMENTED GROUND IS 
WHAT MAKES THE PLACE ATTRACTIVE 


We have a large assortment of all kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
such as the MAPLES, ELMS, BIRCHES, BEECHES, LINDENS, POP- 
LARS, TULIPS, CATALPAS, JAPAN MAPLES and MAGNOLIAS, 
APPLE, PEAR, PEACH, PLUM, CHERRIES, etc. 

Can furnish Dwarf Box; also the Box Trees, TREE ROSES, as well as 
the ROSE BUSHES, HARDY PHLOX, and PAEONIES, AZALEAS, 
JAPAN and GERMAN IRIS, ORNAMENTAL GRASSES and a full line 
of PERENNIALS. Also a large stock of SPRUCE, PINES, ARBOR 
VIT AS, and all the different varieties of Dwarf Retinosporas, which are the 
most ornamental of all Evergreens. All varieties of SHRUBBERY, and 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET for HEDGING. No matter what you want, write 
to us and see if we cannot supply you. 

Our Landscape Architect can lay out your grounds to your perfect satisfac- 
tion. Let us hearfrom you. Willsend Catalogueupon application. Address 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO. 


Mel, 79-2 NEW CANAAN, CT. 


For Indoor 
and Outdoor 
Culture 


Imported only from 
Ec MMO sie melita bille 
growers, making pos- 
sible a wealth of flow- 
ers during the Winter 
and Spring. 

Write for our new beauti- 
ful catalogue containing 
the largest assortment 
of high-class bulbs in 


America. It is mailed 
free on application. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay Street, through to 38 Park Place NEW YORK 


‘The Readers’ Service ts prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 


ee 


Cee in the Grass 


HIS illustrates one of the many effective ways in 
which these heralds of Spring can be used. The 
cost compared to the charming effect produced is a 
mere nothing. Wecansupply good bulbs in mixed colors 
for $3.50 per thousand. Many other bulbs can be used 
in the same way. Our Autumn catalogue tells all about 


them. Copies free on application. 


714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


HENRY A. DREER, 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 


to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 
immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 
Box CHESTNUT HILL, 


A N DO RRA NU RS E R | E G PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


WII. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 


What’s the use of a roof you have to keep tinkering P 


(senasco 
Ready Rooting 


puts an end to your roof troubles. 


It is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt, the natural 
water-proofer. It gives you absolute weather- “protection 
‘passed away.’ 


years after ordinary roofing has ‘ 


Ask your dealer for Genasco; and don’t be humbugged with a “‘just 
as good’”’ kind. Mineral or smooth surface. Look for the hemisphere 
trade-mark. Write us for book 60 and samples. 


THE BARBER AS PEA li PAvelENiGiC@ MirAuNey 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 
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My Way of Bedi for Eggs 


Y November 1st all the old, and the 
weak, undesirable birds, with the 
surplus cockerels, must be removed from 
the flock kept for winter laying. Then be 
sure that these chosen ones, with their quar- 
ters, are free from mites and vermin. Dust 
the birds with insect powder and spray 
the walls and roosts of the quarters with the 
following solution: Warm until dissolved 
three pounds of carbolic acid crystals, to: 
which add enough kerosene emulsion to. 
make one gallon. Use one quart of this mix- 
ture, one quart creolin and two quarts of 
kerosene to spray. This must be done as 
often as once a week at first for three or 
four weeks; later once a fortnight will be 
often enough. 

Do not crowd too many hens into too 
small a house. Allow from eight to fourteen 
square feet of floor space for each adult bird, 
If there is an 
outside scratching shed the space may be 
reduced one-third. 

Twenty hens and a rooster are enough 
for a colony, and small colonies isolated in 
small, or colony, houses are better as pro- 
ducers, than the same number kept in pens 
under one roof, but are not as easily cared 
for. 

Keep the floor dry, clean, and well littered, 
and in this litter feed the morning meal, 
consisting of two parts wheat, two parts 
oats, and one part buckwheat. This is fed 
as soon after daylight as possible and not 
more than one quart to twelve hens. This 
light feed will keep the hens at work and 
warm until they get their midday meal, con- 
sisting of three parts wheat bran, three parts 
finely ground oats, three parts of finely cut 
clover and one part of beef scraps. This is 
to be mixed and wet with hot skim milk 
or hot water, but do not make it sloppy. 
Feed while warm and only as much as the 
hens will pick up clean. Some green stuff, 
like cabbage or lettuce, and cut beets or 
potatoes should be given. 

For the evening meal shelled corn is 
scattered in the litter, or corn on the cob is 
given, allowing the hens to pick it off for 
exercise. This ration may be changed to suit 
the circumstances, but the more closely it is 
adhered to, the better will be the result. 

One cause of failure of the hens to lay is 
the excessive feeding of corn; it is fattening. 
The only profitable place for a fat hen to 
lay is on the butcher’s block. Fat hens will 
not produce eggs in profitable quantities, 
nor will the hen with cold feet, so this must 
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The Flexible Flyer Craze is here. 
Your children have caught it. It’s 


healthful and safe. Encourage it. 


The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy’s 
sled—the only one Girls can properly control. Steers 
easily around others without dragging the feet—runs 
away from them all—runs farthest. Easiest to pull 
up hill. 

Savesits cost in shoes the first winter—prevents wet 
feet, colds and Doctor’s bills. Built to last of special 
steeland second growth white ash, handsomely finished. 
Insist on a Flexible Flyer. 

Look for the new Flexible Flyer Racer—long, low, 
narrow, speedy, moderate priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how it steers) 
and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1101B Philadelphia, Pa. 


atentees and Sole Manufacturer 


Ul=) 25 male 


MICE 


Exterminates field mice, house mice, and other rodents 

in houses, greenhouses, hotbeds, barns and stables. Package 

(containing enough Ubet Ikill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- 

riage paid. 

STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents 
50 Barclay Street, New York City 


_ _ MADE BY 


.D. AUG: HARTZ | 


COLLEGE point. QUEENS BOROUGH, NEW YORK 


It will pay you to spray your Fruit Trees and 
Vines for protection from scale and all insect 
pests and fungus diseases. FREE Instrue- 
tion Book shows the famous Garfield, 
Empire King, Orchard, Monarch, Leader 


and other sprayers; also gives a lot of formulas and 
ther valuable information. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., No, 48 {ith St., Elmira, N. Y. 


AINT wears well only when made from pure 
White Lead. Kegs bearing the Dutch Boy 


Painter contain genuine Old Dutch Process 


White Lead. Look for the Boy. 


—3% Sheep Manure 


Y Kiln dried and pulverized. No weedsor bad 
odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
; lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


4 00 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
$ ° Delivered to your Freight Station. 


Apply now. 
The Pulvertzed Manure Go., 19 Jnion Stock Yards, Chicago. 


140 Fifth Avenu 


HERE IS THIS LITTLE 
GREENHOUSE AGAIN 


We have already shown it to you at least twice, but somehow it seems like just the 
thing for a good many of you Garden readers. 

It is 25 feet long and has a center and two side benches. The proportionate cost 
of a small house may seem high, if you figure the potting room in, but if you already 
have a suitable building to attach the greenhouse to, you are that much better off. 

You see this greenhouse is of the curved eave, U-Bar construction which assures 
you of highest growing conditions and great durability. Because of its attractiveness it 


can be placed just a step from your dwelling, with an assured pleasing effect. 
Write for particulars. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


PIERSON U-BAR CO. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 1 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK. 


rN 


S45 \Z 
SOSEES 


This one has two compartments— 
one for flowers, the other for veg- 
etables. It is a thoroughly up-to- 
date, highly productive house. It 
has an iron frame, insuring great 
durability. 

Send for collection of various 
houses we have built. 


Hitchings & Company 
New York 


1840 1908 


Old Colony Murseries 


HARDY SHRUBS, TREES, VINES 
EVERGREENS AND PERENNIALS 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
ORCHIDS in the United States 


WL, JN GeV IR Ge VEC NOS IR VR BIG IG 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


A large and fine stock of well-rooted plants grown in sandy loam. 
Good plants; best sizes for planting; very cheap. Priced catalogue 
free on application. 


T. R. WATSON 


Plymouth, Mass. 


CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION “CUTAWAY” HARROW 


b J 
a 7.5 RKS WITH EXTENSION HEAD is made especially for Orchard work. 
It will increase your crops 25 to 50 per cent. This machine will 
cut from 28 to 30 acres, or will double-cut 15 acres ina day. Itis \ 
fa drawn by two medium horses. It will move 15,000 tons - 
of earth one foot ina day, and can be set to move the = 
the surface true. OL 
Allother disk harrows have to run in half lap, Fj 
We make 120 sizes and styles of Disk Harrows. Every machine 
fully warranted. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


510) é LS earth but little, or at so great an angle as to move all = 
The Jointed Pole takes all the weight off the 
Send to-day for FREE Booklet with full particulars. 


the earth one foot. Runs true in line of draft and keeps pe \V/eemers 
horses’ necks, and keeps their heels away from the disks. 
CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 902 Main Street, 


DOUBLE 
ACTION HARROW 


HIGGANUM, CONN.§ 


The Readers’ Service will give 
information about automobiles 


Everything For 
The Hardy Garden 


A book which tells the whole 
story—what to plant for a contin- 
uous mass of bloom from early 
spring until late fall —how and 
where to plant—the proper prepar- 
ation of soil and care of plants to 


get the best results the first season. 


Now is the time to plant. Send 
for this book today. Stock 1s 
ready for immediate shipment. 

Collection A. 50 best selected, strong 


plants —Iris, Phlox, Larkspurs, Foxgloves, 
Hollyhocks, Asters, etc., $5.00. 


Collection B. 100 best selected, strong 
plants — Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Larkspurs, 
Foxgloves, Hollyhocks, Asters, Pyrethrums, 
Veronicas, etc., $10.00. 


EASTERN NURSERIES 


HENRY S. DAWSON, Mer. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


Hundreds of Trees 
For $1.00 


Upon receipt of $1 we will send 
our special collection of several 
hundred seeds consisting of our five 
best kinds from which you can 
grow hundreds of hardy shrubs and 
trees, firs, pines, maples, etc. 
They are exceptionally hardy, there- 
a fore grow very fast. 
State where the trees or shrubs are to be grown and we will 
send seed best suited for climate. Order now and get our 
handsomely illustrated and instructive catalogue of tree and 
shrub seeds. It contains valuable information. 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
| 37 W. Alabama Street Atlanta, Ga. 


Most Convenient Power 


Maxwell & Fitch 2-cycle gasoline engines have 
fewer parts and are easier to Operate than other 


makes. A boy can run them after reading our 
book of instructions. This portable type un- 
equalled for feed grinding, threshing, silo filling, 
wood sawing, etc. Other types for every usage. 


Complete Lighting Outfits a Specialty. 
Write for catalogue. 


The Maxwell & Fitch Company 
518 Dominick Street Rome, N. Y. 


also be guarded against. Many times we 
see a hen standing in the snow on one foot, 
with the other held close to the body. They 
never lay eggs in this position. 


THE USE OF SKIMMED MILK 


Too much cannot be said of the value of 
skimmed milk as a factor in the production 
of eggs, and those who feed it to their fowls 
will soon derive 50 per cent. larger profits 
than from the usual way of feeding it to 
pigs and calves. Skimming off the cream re- 
moves the only undesirable part of the milk’s 
composition for egg production, and the 
composition of the skimmed milk is such 
that it may be substituted for a part of the 
grain food, especially the corn. In feeding 
milk, be careful that the boxes and fountains 
(if it is given as a drink) are kept sweet and 
clean. And in cold weather, always warm 
the milk. It pays. Keep charcoal, shells 
and grit where the hens can have access to 
them at all times, and where they will not 
get wasted. The galvanized boxes on the 
market are good for this, but a substitute 
can be made at home of wood. 

By carefully following these details and 
manner of feeding, and with comfortable 
quarters having a southern exposure, I have 
gotten eggs in paying quantities in the cold- 
est weather, when the prices are the highest 
and the profits are largest. 

New Jersey. ALBERT J. DYKE. 


Maintenance of Fertility 


Vie ee of soil fertility is a 
question that, to a certain extent, 
must be solved by the individual farmer 
for himself. While the average soil con- 
tains enough of the three principal elements, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and _ potash, 
to produce maximum crops for years to 
come, they are in an unavailable and insol- 
uble form, and can be released only by 
nitrification. Cultivation and_ intelligent 
tillage will assist in this process, but add 
no material fertility to the soil. 

On the majority of farms the greatest 
waste is that of manure. The farmer does 
not seem to realize the vital importance of 
the relation it bears to crop production, and 
a great waste is permitted, especially of the 
liquid manure. 

Much experimentation has been con- 
ducted to show how manurial production 
is related to the kind and quality of food 
used. The results are interesting and 
valuable in that they show how a greater 
manurial value may be obtained by using 
foods with a high percentage of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. As about 
one-fourth of the fertilizing value of food 
is retained and assimilated by the system, 
it is readily understood how much food 
increases the value of the farm’s manurial 
product. Great precautions must there- 
fore be taken toward the economizing of 
the liquid manure since this contains the 
greater per cent. of the valuable elements 
of fertility. Provide your stables with 
gutters which are connected with cement 
tanks or cisterns. 


New York. R. M. WINANS. 
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DON’T 
Rub 
Boil 


USE 


metallic 
Instead 


Soak i ‘ a Oe 


Woolens 


All Woolens 


COARSE or FINE—-RUGS and CARPETS to 
most DELICATE Flannels LAST longer— 
LOOK better—FEEL better—ARE better— 
SOFTER—FLUFFIER—UNSHRUNKEN if 
washed with PEARLINE in Pearline’s Way. 
PROOF: More millions are using PEARLINE than 


ever before. 


A child can do the work. ; 
b : e e 
-Its Mostly Rinsing 
The Elm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut 
NEW witht 
HYDRANGEA 


GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


The most valuable addition to our strictly 

hardy garden shrubs that has appeared in 

years. Withstand zero weather without 

injury. Immense heads of purest white 

blooms in June (see zé/mstyvation). After 

maturity turning to deep green like the 

foliage,—an attractive feature. Asa speci-- 

. men, in groups, or massed in foreground 
Soil of taller shrubs it is a tremendous success. 

The New Hardy 


(well-established; deliver 
Hydrangea, from photo PRICES aeiy time). From 6-in, wae, 


$1.50 each, $13.50 for 10; 5-in. pots, $1 each, $9 for 10; 4-in. pots, 50 cts. 
each, $4.50 for 10; 3-in. pots, 35 cts. each, $3.25 for 10, 
Shipment by express advised 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Our Special Autumn Planting-list is now ready. You can well 
afford to send for a copy before placing your order. 


Strictly the best grade only, at consistent prices 


CALIFORNIA 
CHRISTMAS BOX 


This Box 


cat. $750 We Pay the Freight 


2 of our assortments, 50 pounds Dried Fruit $6.00; 2 doz. 
Canned Fruit, $4.75; combination, 2 boxes, $10.50. 3 colored Souvenir 
Post Cards and price list, Free. 


California Fruit Products Company 
Ref. First National Bank Ave. 6, Colton, Calif. 


25 lbs. Dried Fruit, 12 cans 
Canned Fruit, % gal. Honey, 
8 lbs. Nuts. Guaranteed first 
quality and this year’s crop 


complete illustrated Farm 
Annual 1908 is FREE to 
Write to-day. 


BURPEE’S 


anyone with a garden. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Philadelphia 


MONEY ™ MUSHROOMS 


Men and women read how we have successfully grown mushrooms 
for 25 years for big profits, and learn 
all about our Imperial Spawn, which 
we place direct and fresh in the 
hands of the grower 
Not dried and in- 
fertile but moistand 
full of life. We 
make it and use it in 
our own beds with 
invariable success. 
Mushroomsare 
easily grown at home 
in cellars,sheds,stables, 
boxes, etc., all the year. 
Previous experience or 
capital not needed. 


pi free ali , : @ teach you the business 
booklet, d_our methods 
and learn — 

how to YOU HE 

make a SELL WHAT YOU 
start. RAISE, 


National Spawn & Mushroom Co., Dept. 55, Boston, Mass, 
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reR eS GAR sD Aa AN 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
injormation about motor boats 


MAGAZINE 
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Box Trees for 
Winter Decoration 


If you want your veranda or front door 
entrance to look charming and attractive 
all winter you will want a pair of beau- 
tiful little Box Trees. Their glossy 
es green leaves remain so all winter. 

We ship them everywhere in the U. S. 
already planted in Mission Plant Boxes, 
§ except west of the Rockies, where we send 
them not planted to save expressage. 


Wi Bushy ‘Trees 24 in. high $5.50 per pair 

j “ce ae ce ce 6.50 ce “ce 

= Pyramid “ 6 « cc 3 cc 174 
xf a 3 


“ec ia “ec ce “ec 


Wagener Park Conservatories 
Sidney, Ohio Box No. 333 


HP Stationary” 
Engine a. 


| Runs pumps, cream separators, churns, 
grist mills, corn shellers, washing ma- 
chines, lathes, sawing machinery, etc. Uses 
alcohol, gasoline, naptha, distillate, kero- 
sene, etc., without change in equipment. 
Starts without cranking, drop forged 
crank shafts, best grade babbit_ bearings, 

y steel I-beam connecting rods. Other sizes 
Proportionate prices. Free catalog tells how 
to save half cost of hired help. All sizes 
ready to ship. Detroit Engine Works 

229 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


950 


T PETERSAYS ADAMS. 


W of Dutch Bulbs is prettier 


than ever. It tells you how to have 
beautiful flowers in your house and garden at slight 
expense. Write today for free copy. Give’ the 
Adams’ method a trial. It pays. 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS Wellesley, Mass. 


A Mess at all seasons 


of Mushrooms Growing in your Cellar 


40 t in postage stamps together with the name of your 
Cts. dealer will bring you, postpaid, direct from the 
manufacturer, a fresh Sample brick of 


? Lambert’s Pure Culture MUSHROOM SPAWN 


the best high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book 
on Mushroom Culture, containing simple and practical methods of raising, 
preserving and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will 
be sent to the same party. Further orders must come through your dealer. 


Address: American Spawn Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


. = & 


EVERGREENS. 


Largest stock in America, 
including 
Colorado Blue Spruce and 
Douglas Spruce of Colorado. 
Also Ornamental Shade 
and Forest Trees. 


R. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
Waukegan, III. 


25c Bulb Collection, Postpaid 


One Chinese Sacred Lily, 3 Freesias, 6 Paper 
White Narcissi, 2 Roman Hyacinths. 


Write for Autumn Catalogue 


THE ANDERSON FLORAL CO. 
533 Marshall Ave. Anderson, S. C. 


PETER’S NES ES: planted because they have the 
SSS 59 t Ki of start in the best growing 
PLANTS Einnace a the United States. Get out 
FLOURISH book, “‘ Peter’s Plants,” and use it in 


planning your spring planting. 


PETER’S NURSERY COMPANY, Box 309, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


MAKE MONEY 
GROWING VIOLETS 


The Sweetest and Daintiest Flowers. You can 
make money all the year growing them outdoors in 
cheap cold frames and gardens, or in the house in 
pots and boxes. Hundreds of blossoms easily 
grown and quickly sold at handsome profit. A 
fascinating occupation or paying business for both 
men and women. Write to-day for our FREE 
BOOKLET, ‘Money Making With Violets.” It 
will interest and surprise you. 


Dept. 8 Elite Conservatories, Boston, Mass. 


John D. Rockefeller 
Says: 


“I know of nothing more despicable 
and pathetic than a man who devotes 
all the waking hours of the day to 
making money for money's sake” 


At last the man about whom everyone is talking tells his own 

story and something about his early associates—how he and 
his partners worked together—how many more opportunities 
there are now for young men than there were twenty 
years ago—all this and more in the November number of 


TREWORLDSWORK 


PSeGemes, ae Oly 
buy it to-day! 


The Magazine Library 


The newest offering: 


Everybody’s . . $1.50 


America’s top-limit magazine 


The World’s Work 3.00 


Interpreting to-day’s events 
1.00 


The Delineator . 


The home and fashion authority 


Regularly $5.50 


that all 
will enjoy 


“THE DELINEATOR 


a 


HL, LAKIN, 2 


$3.50 


To save $2 on these maga- 
zines tear off this corner and 
put your name and address on 
the margin below. Send post- 
haste with $3.50 to Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York City. 


The three that will suit the taste 
of every member of every family 


Selections from the world’s quickest sellers, 
put up in slices for hurried readers 


POTTED FICTION by John Kendrick Bangs 


Contains all the fiction news that’s fit to print, including: 


SIX MONTHS 
by Hellinor Gryn 
THE LOST SECRET 5 
by E. Fillips Dopenheim 
THE PINK SUIT CASE SOMEHOW LONG 
by Louis Joseph Brassbowl by the Author of Alice in Wanderland 
A PRAGMATIC ENIGMA, by A. Conan Watson, M. D., etc. 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York City. 


THE STEP-DAUGHTER OF PETERSON JAY 


by George Jarr McClutchem 
ROLLO IN THE METROLOPUS 
by Dopeton Hotair 


If a problem grows in your garden, write 
to the Readers’ Service for assistance 
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If you want 
the Best 


Cocoa and _{ 
Chocolate |x 


in the World 


insist on getting 


$3.00 ITALIAN & TURKISH 


LANTERNS 


Made of Heavy Wrought Iron 


with ruby, green, amber or white glass 
panels, which when lighted create an effect 
both artistic and beautiful. Fitted for oil 
ready to light, or can be adapted to gas or 
electricity. Absolutely unique for Porch, 
Hall, Den or Mission Room in the city or 
_ .,, country home and for the Bungalow. 
Height, 14 inches; with * ‘llust b 2 B 
10 inches of chain atalogue illus rates above; also Hang- 
ing Fixtures and Table Lamps for Library 
or Dining Room. Send stamp for catalogue and **Lamp Infor- 
mation’’—knowledge acquired through years of experience. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO., Dept. B. Rochester, N. Y. V. 


Shredded orp 


im Bags Pulverized 


Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No 

bad odor. Easily applied. Delivered East of 

Missouri River. $2.00 Per Bag (100 lbs.). Write 
for circulars. THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 

A 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


[YOU CAN KEEP DRY AND 
ey COMFORTABLE 


ww’ IN THE 
=< HARDEST STORM | 
», by wearing 
KOWER 


“ISH BRNO 


| WATERPROOF 
/ OILED 
CLOTHING 


BLACK OR YELLOW 


Every Garment 
Guaranteed 
LIGHT - CLEAN - DURABLE 
LOW IN PRICE 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING MANY KINDS OF 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


A, v- TOWER CO. BOSTON. U.S.A 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO, CAN. 


Growing Bulbs in Moss 


FTER reading with considerable 
interest the article on growing bulbs 
in fibre which appeared in the November, 
1907, number of THE GARDEN MAGAZINE— 
FarmMine, I tried an experiment with moss 
which may prove useful to other amateurs. 
The moss used is found very plentifully 
in the woods, and can be stripped off the 
rocks in large sheets. It was placed in 
vases, jardinieres, etc., following the direc- 
tions given for the use of fibre, and the 
results obtained were equally as good. 

An old incubator glass jar about twelve 
inches deep and six or seven inches in diame- 
ter filled with it, the green side being placed 
next to the glass, gave a very pleasing effect. 
If kept sufficiently moist, this moss will last 
fresh and green all winter, although I have 
gathered it in the woods as late as Decem- 
ber. 

The moss must not be too wet. Drain 
off all surplus moisture by turning the 
jardiniere over on its side. There must be 
at least an inch of drainage material, con- 
sisting of broken charcoal or pottery, in 
the bottom of the jar. Do not put the 
bulbs more than two inches below the 
surface and after planting place them in 
some cool place where the light is subdued. 
Keep them there until growth commences 
to show above the moss, when the jar- 
diniere may be brought into the light and 
warmth. 


New Jersey Igri Wee 


Controlling Cranberry Worms 


WS the supply of water above the 

cranberry bog is such thata pond or 
reservoir may be formed, both the yellow 
and black head worms can be effectually 
controlled. Draw the water off early, wait 
until all the eggs have hatched and some of 
the worms are nearly half grown, then re- 
cover the bog with water for forty-eight 
hours. New bogs should not be laid out 
without considering this matter of reflow- 
age. Covering the bog should begin in 
the late afternoon, and be completed before 
the next morning. On a rainy day it may 
begin at any time, the object being to 
prevent injury to the young shoots from 
the sun. Drawing off the water should be 
done in like manner, so that the bog will 
be dry the morning after it is begun. Re- 
flowing will help to check the girdle worm 
where abundant. 


| TOILET POWDER 


Pox ee. eS A 

**Baby’s Best Friend 

and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents, 
@ Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Safle free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’ Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at stores. 


PA. 
as 


TRIUMPH LAWN GARIS 


BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
LAWN AND GARDEN 


Removable rack, Wide tired wheels. Fine finish. 
Write today for price list “A” 


Utica, N. Y. 


Steel gears. 


SWARTWOUT & MOTT 


An ideal hedge for 
lawn purposes. A 
quick grower. .No 
thorns. Write for 
free catalog of Trees, Plants, 


California 
e 
Privet Vines, GardenTools, etc. Spray 
Pumps and Spraying Mixtures. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box T, Moorestown, N. J. 
GROWN IN NEW JERSEY « 


under soil and climate advantages—and ready 
to start growth again, anywhere, as soon as 
planted. Pomona Nurseries 


TREES AND PLANTS 


are the satisfactory kind. A complete as- 
sortment especially strong in Hardy Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Evergreens and Strawberry 
Plants. JLandscape plans prepared and 
executed. Catalog free. 


T. E. Steele, Dept. 24, Palmyra, N. J. 


MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


WESTCHESTER, PA. 
Nurseries Established 1849. 


SPECIALTIES FOR AUTUMN 1908. 


Azalea mollis 12-15” Retinospora in vars. 2-4’ 
heen Maples 14-3’ Picea excelsa compacta 18-2 4” 
orway Maples 14-16’, 24-3” Picea Remonti 18-24” 
Standard Tree Box 2-4’ Picea pumila nigra 2-24’ 
Pyramidal Tree Box 2-4’ Picea parviflora 3-4’ 
Picea pungens (Koster Blue Picea polita 18-24” 
Spruce) 4-6’ Hybrid Roses, choice-vars: 2-3’ 
Hybrid Rhododendrons Lombardy Poplars 18-20’, 2-24” 
Cal. Privet 2-3’, fine plants 


New catalogue ready Sept. roth. 
ADDRESS 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO., Sales Office 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


Write for prices. 


a ve a 


NovEemMBER, 1908 
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Ij a problem grows in your garden, write 
lo the Readers’ Service for assistance 
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3 THE SUCCESSFUL 
; GARDENER USES 


VICK’S 
| BULBS 


for both house ard garden 
planting. Failure is  un- 
known where Vick Qual- 
ity Bulbs, Plants or Seeds 
are known. 


Bulb erileeve Eith ne 
Plant Catalogue - aaliER 
Seed Catalogue j ‘ mi 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
362 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Protect your Chickens, Ducks, 
Fruit Trees, Vegetable Garden, 
Lawn and Household against 
Rats and Mice with 


It drives them out and . 
kills them away from the 


premises. Does not 
harm dog, cat or child. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
Small, medium and 


large size boxes at (Trade Mark) 


15,25 and s50c., sent upon receipt of price by 


Alejo Chemical Co., 12 Pearl St., Boston Mass. 
Send for free pamphlet. 


ILLETT’S 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 


Send for my descriptive catalogue 
of over 50 pages, which tells about 
this class of plants. It’s free. 


Epwarn GILLETT,B0X C SOUTHWICK, MASS. 
and most 


Warsest sc. Stock of 
_ Hardy Plants in America 


Catalogue on Application 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO., 


Horsford’s HardyBulbs 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 
Lilies fresh from the beds, Trilliums, Dogtooth Vio- 
lets or Addertongues, Tulips, Crocuses, Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, Shrubs, Trees, Vines. Ask for Autumn 
Supplement if interested in hardy things that can stand 
a Vermont winter. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


PEONTES 


that ‘‘make good”’ are best bought of 


The House of Peterson 
Catalog on Application 


George H. Peterson, Rose and Peony Specialist 
Box 50, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Hang Week’s Wash 
in a Few Minutes 


and save all the bother and 
work ot putting up and tak- 
ing down long lines and 
heavy poles, the tiresome 
dragging of basketsful of 
clothes up and down the 
yard, winter and summer. 
Just get the clean, compact 
convenient Hill 


Clothes 


Dryer 


Write today for big descriptive 
folder, showing how this unique 
contrivance has completely solved 
the perplexing clothes drying ques- 
tion in thousands of homes. Whole 
yardful of wash neatly hung with- 


out moving one step—the line 
comesto you. Made for lawn, bal- 
cony and roof—hold roo to 150 feet 
of line—costs little—lasts a life- 
time. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Be sure to write for folder 39 
—it’s entirely free. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
359 Park Ave. Worcester, Mass. 


Tre 


Hardy 


We can help you. 


es, Shrubs, R 


Sift Week’s Ashes 
ina few Minutes 


and save all the valuabie fuel 
now wasted in thrown-out 
ashes, or the work and fuss 
and muss caused by the in- 
efficient, dust-creating, back- 
breaking hand-shaker. All 
this you accomplish by get- 
ting Hill’s 


Hustler 
Ash Sifter 


Simply dump Ashes in Hopper 
close lid. turn handle a few times 
and unburnt coal rolls out clean 
into scuttle, while ashes and dust 
sift through into barrel wunder- 
neath. Entirely enclosed so no 
dust escapes. Runs so easy a child 
can operate it. Fits iron or ordi- 
nary barrel—lasts a life-time. Soon 
Saves its small cost in fuel. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. 


Write for Big Free Folder 83 fully ex- 
plaining its many advantages 
Address 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
359 Park Ave. Worcester, Mass. 


Z : ua Se 


oses, Evergreens and Perennials 


Expert advice on all questions pertaining to the planting of Home Grounds. 
Write us and secure our New I/lustrated Catalog. Mailed free. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES, Inc., BEDFORD, MASS. 


Tell us your needs. 


This is a most luxurious and delightful 
edition, printed on thin but opaque paper 
and bound in imported leather, which is a 
real pleasure to handle. 
published a more thoroughly satisfactory 
book in every particular. 


Bound in rich red leather 


Size 434x738. 


Country Lire ‘THE WoxrID's WoRK bid 
IW AMERICA 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YorK. 


Povkek Edition of 


KIPLING’S 
BOOKS 


Send for details of volumes published to date. 


Each, $1.50 net, postage 7 cents. 


We have never 


THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


Rudyard Kipling’s Books 
In full size. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. New 
$1.54 postpaid. 

aoe INVENTIONS. New Edition. 

1.50. 

COLLECTED VERSE OF RUDYARD 
KIPLING. $1.92 postpaid. 

THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. New Edi- 
tion. Illustrated by Townsend. $1.58 
postpaid. 

FROM SEA TO SEA. (One Volume.) 
$1.74 postpaid. 

PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. Illustrated 
in color. $1.50. 

THEY. Special Holiday Edition.  Illus- 
trated in color. $1.60 postpaid. 

TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 


$1.50. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. $1.51 postpaid. 

JUST SO STORIES. $1.37 postpaid. 

THE JUST SO SONG BOOK. $1.28 
postpaid. 

KIM. $1.50. 

THE DAY’S WORK. $1.50. 

STALKY & CO. $1.50. 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. 
$1.50. 

LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of 
Mine Own People. $1.50. 

UNDER THE DEODARS,THE PHAN- 
TOM ’RICKSHAW AND WEE 
WILLIE WINKIE. $1.50. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. $1.50. 

SOLDIER STORIES. $1.50. 

(With Wolcott Balestier) THE NAU- 
LAHKA. $1.50. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND 
BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. §1.50. 

SOLDIERS THREE, THE STORY 
OF THE GADSBYS, and IN BLACK 

AND WHITE. $1.50. 


Edition 
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How to Make the Dairy Pay 


HERE are about eighteen million dairy 
cattle in the United States and fully 
half of them are kept at a positive financial 
loss. If you credit each cow with the value 
of the milk and butter she produces, and 
deduct the interest on her value, the market 
price of her food, the cost of milking and 
caring for her and one-seventh of her value 
each year, you will find that half the cows 
in this country are a losing venture. The 
census for recent years shows that the number 
of dairy cows for every thousand inhabitants 
has been steadily decreasing, and at the 
same time, the consumption of milk per 
capita has increased. This indicates how 
much has been done in improving breeds 
of dairy cattle. 
In 1900 the average production of every 
dairy cow in the United States was increased 
by over a thousand pounds of milk per cow 


<< 
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| ceeeee a roof is work. Buying 
the paint is expensive. Both are 
needless if your roof is Amatite. 


When you finish laying Amatite, take 
away your ladder, pick up your hammer 
and knife, go away and leave the roof to 
take care of itself. A few years later 
you may go back and look at it if you 
care to, but it won’t be necessary, and 
there won’t be anything to do. 


This is due to the fact that Amatite 
has a real mineral surface—a surface that 
is too strong to need protection—too dur- 
able to require painting. 


If you buy one of the smooth surfaced 
roofings you will have to paint it every 
two or three years to keep it from leak- 
ing. In fact, such roofs depend on the 
paint almost entirely for their water- 
proofing qualities. 


Amatite on the other hand depends for 
its waterproofing upon double layers of 
Coal Tar Pitch,—the greatest known 
enemy to water. 


Amatite comes in rolls of 110 square 
feet ready to lay. No special tools are 
required, and anyone can lay it properly. 


A Sample of Amatite will be forwarded 
free on request. Send for it and see how 
much better it is than the kind which 
requires painting to keep tight. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, St. Louis, London, 
Eng. 


over what the census showed in 1890. This 
would be about 500 quarts per cow, and if we 
estimate that the milk sold at two cents a 
quart, the amount that the improvement of 
the dairy cow has added to the country is 
$180,000,000 annually. 

In spite of all this, and the unquestionable 
superiority of pure bred cattle over scrubs, 
the latter are still largely in the majority. 
It is quite an exceptional thing to see a cow 
of pure breed in many of the well known dairy 
sections. ‘This is due to a number of causes. 
Perhaps one of the leading ones is that the 
small farmer does not as a rule raise his 
own cows, but prefers to send the calves to 
market and to buy a fresh cow when occasion 
requires it. 

The question as to which breed will make 
a quart of milk the cheapest naturally 
interests dairymen and should also interest 
the small farmer. The answer seems to be 
that the Holsteins will, although the Ayre- 
shires are a very close second. The Guern- 
seys and Jerseys are specialists in producing 
milk that contains a large percentage of 
butter fat, and therefore are more desirable 
as butter producing cows. 

The ultimate fate of the dairy cow is to go 
to the butcher, and some farmers try to get 
a cow that will in a sense answer a dual 
purpose. There is no such thing. Any 
breed that proves itself most profitable for 
the dairy is bound to be of little value as 
a beef cow. The conformation and habits of 
the two breeds are entirely different. 

The best way to tell whether your cows are 
paying their board or not is to weigh the 
milk at stated intervals, to have a cream 
separator, Babcock testers, and to keep 
accurate records. When you have deter- 
mined as to the relative merits of your herd, 
then weed out the unprofitable ones. 

As many of the readers of THE GARDEN 
MAGAZINE-FARMING are interested in the 
dairy proposition purely from a one or two 
cow standpoint, perhaps they may feel that 
the suggestions in the foregoing remarks 
will not be entirely applicable to their 
case, but whether you keep one cow or one 
hundred, you should be content with noth- 
ing but the best. 


New Jersey Joun HARRISON 
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Dairy Hints 


To produce that high scoring 


butter — you must 
insist on cleanliness; 
the proper care of 
your herd; and that 


the cream be in the 


best possible con- 


Tubular 
Separators 


will assist you in your enterprise because they 
are easy to clean, due to their simplicity ; and 
they produce a rich velvety cream in an 
unwhipped and unchurned condition. 

Their simplicity, durability, efficiency and 
originality of design are recognized every- 
where, by everyone. 

Catalog 215 describes them fale sent 
free upon request. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


West Chester, Penna. 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 


dition. 


Toronto, Can. 


Illinois Self Waters Flower Boxes. 


For Indoor Use. 


When planning your indoor garden for this fall and winter, 
specify flower boxes which need attention only once in two 


weeks, The “Illinois ’? box is made of the best galvanized 
metal (outliving many times the old style wooden box), rust 
proof, leak proof and beautifully finished so as to be an orna- 
ment to any room in the house. Made in any size or shape. 

The plants will flourish under the scientific method of 
watering by sub- -irrigation. Write for our important treatise 
onthe subject. It’s free. Sold on 30 days free trial. 


ILLINOIS HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO., 
3949 Wentworth Ave. Chicago. 


Ghe COUNTRY HOUSE 
By CHAS. EDW. HOOPER 
This volume is absolutely invaluable to everyone with a country place. It 
covers every branch of the subject in detail and treats of the garden and its 
furnishings in connection with the dwelling. 380 Illustrations $3.30 postpaid 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK 


Old Fashioned 


Perhaps : 
ou havi 


linen breathes 

outa perfume. The fleecy 
blankets show no touch of age. 

The Penuine Southern Red Cedar of 

which our many styles of chests are made is 
absolute protection against moths, dust and 
dampness. Trimmed with copper bands—stud- 
ded With old-fashioned, flat-headed, copper rivets. 
Gifts of sentiment and ausefulness for Birthdays, Wed- 
dings 2nd Christmas. Send for cataiog today. 


PIEDMONT RED OEDAR CHEST CO. Treasure Chest 


Devt 91 Statesville, N.C. 


Freight 
prepaid from factory 
to home. We re- 
turn money and pay 
return freight if un- 
satisfactory. 


THE GARDEN. MAGAZINE 


Write to the 


suggestions as to garden furniture 


Readers’ Service f or 


Running Water 
in Zero Weather 


|p ake is no longer any necessity for inconvenience and repairs due 


to frozen tanks and pipes. 


No matter how cold it may be, you can 


have a constant supply of fresh running water delivered at a usable 


temperature to all fixtures. 
be yours, if you install the 


Kewanee System 


With the Kewanee System, there is no 
elevated tank exposed to all extremes in 
weather conditions. No freeze-ups in win- 
ter and no warm stagnant water in sum- 
mer. Instead, a Kewanee Pneumatic 
Tank is located in the cellar, or buried in 
the ground. It cannot leak, freeze, over- 
flow or collapse. 


Pump the water from your well, cistern 
or other source, into this tank; and it will 
be delivered to the fixtures and hydrants 
under air pressure. Water will always be 
on tap at the plumbing fixtures. Horses 
and stock can be watered in the barn. 
First-class fire protection assured for your 
buildings. 


This satisfactory water supply service will 


of Water Supply 


Over 9000 Kewanee Systems in operation, 
supplying water for country and suburban 
homes, farms, schools, public and private 
institutions, etc. Every Kewanee System 
a success and every user a friend. 


The Kewanee System is the original 
water supply system, involving the use of 
air pressure instead of gravity pressure. 
There are imitations now—avoid them. 
Get the genuine and you will take no 
chances—we guarantee that. Look for 
our trade-mark (G@Gij and name plates on 
tank and pumping machinery. 

No charge for expert engineering ser- 
vice. Let us help you solve your water 
supply problem. Write for our 64-page 
illustrated catalog No. 16. It is free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg. 
50 Church St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


1212 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago, 


710 Diamond Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburg, 
Ill. 


|\—_ SUNLIG: 
POUBLE-GrAss= = 
A y= 


The double layer of glass 
does it 


Lets in the light always. 
Never has to be covered or uncovered ; 


boards or mats needed. 


Retains the heat, excludes the cold. 


AND COLD FRAMES 


ADDRESS 
Sunlight Double-Glass Sash Company 
506 Floyd Street LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Saves three-fourths of the labor and expense 


and makes stronger and earlier plants than 


single glass sash. 


Ask for catalog “G.” 


It tells all about it. 


9N9 What is a fair rental fora given 
202 property ? Ask the Readers’ Service 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Ever Sell Water? 


You'll be surprised, maybe, but it is a fact that 
water will sell quicker and at a higher price than 


servants for carrying water about your house, and 
your barn for watering the stock, washing the 


any crop you raise. Take, for instance, two vehicles not to mention the garden’s neces- 


sary supply. Put in a Hot-Artr Pump now, 
before you are a day older, for once installed it 
lasts a lifetime. 


the name Meet" RIDER* ateco-ERICSSON 


appears upon the pump you purchase. This name 
protects you against worthless imitations. When so 
situated that you cannot personally inspect the pump 
before ordering, write to our nearest office (see list 
below) for the name of a reputable dealer in your 
locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. 
Over 40,000 are in use throughout the world to-day. 


houses of equal size and location, or two farms 
of equal area and fertility, number one equipped 
with a proper domestic water supply, number 
two devoid of this convenience; number one will 
sell or rent at a price far in excess of the other. 
This excess represents the additional price which 
people will always pay for comfort, convenience 
and cleanliness. 

When, therefore, you install a Hor-Air Pump 
you are accomplishing a double purpose: (t) 


You are increasing to an infinite degree the com- Write for Catalogue U, and ask for reduced price-list 


fort and convenience of yourself and family. (2) RIDER-ERICSSON 
Should you desire to rent or sell, your original 
investment comes back to you increased ten, ENGINE Co. 


perhaps, twenty fold. Meanwhile how much 35 Warren Street, New York 

239 Franklin Street, Boston 

40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 

234 Craig Street, West, Montreal, P. Q. 

22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
Amargura 96, Havana, Cuba 


cleaner and happier your home is! Every day, 
too, you can charge off against the cost of a 
Hor-Air Pump, what you used to pay one or two 


HOT-AIR PUMP 


Grow Mushrooms 


For Big and Quick Profits 
Small Capital to Start 
A Safe Business 


5 Grapevines $1.00 


Strong, Hardy, Three-year-old Vines 


Any five of the following well-known varieties: 
(Red)—Brighton, Delaware, Lindley 
(White)—Niagara, Diamond, Pocklington 
(Black)—Concord, Worden, Moore’s Early, 

Wilder. : 

These vines will grow anywhere and will bear the year 
after planting. _We guarantee them to be as represented or 
money refunded. Wealso offer 10 strong, hardy, two- 
year-old vines for $1.00. This is a remarkable col- 
lection of grapevines at an exceedingly low price. Order 
now, vines will be shipped proper time to plant. 

With every order we send our valuable book how to 
plant, cultivate and prune. Grapesare easily grown and 
should be in every garden. 

T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY 
Grape Vine Specialists. FREDONIA, N. Y. 
Established 42 years 


Tam the largest growerin America. 
Ten years’ experience enables me to 
give practical instruction in the bus- 
iness worth many dollars to you. No 
matter what your occupation is or 
_ where you are located, here is an 

a i Sete, Opportunity to acquire a thorough 

2 “=~. knowledge of this paying business. 

Send for Free Book giving particulars and information, how 
to start, cost, etc. Address 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
8350 N. Western Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 


HICKS BIG TREES 


save you 10 to 15 years waiting as compared 
with trees of the usual size. 


Old Trees Safely Shipped Now 


These trees are skilfully grown with broad 
tops that can be packed in small compass for 
shipment in bales or carload lots. Their abun- 
dant fibrous roots insure successful growth. 


Diam. Height Spread Age Price 

inches feet feet Years f.o.b. 

Norway maple. 34 18 6 13 $ 8.00 

ae oe 5 22 10 18 20.00 

me Hy 54 24 10 20 30.00 

By aif 6 26 IP 22 35.00 

Silver maple, 44 22 10 12 9.00 

a ae 5 24 10 NZ, 18.00 

Be ae 6 26 12 16 25.00 

a a 6 28 12 16 35.00 

American Linden, 6 20 15 16 25.00 

Elm, 5 20 9 16 25.00 

a 5 24 10 16 35.00 

== - Pin Oak, 6 22 15 15 25.00 

oh aA Toe BeHaEH develconiete ONCaE Oa Eee trees Wy ee 6 24 «12 30.00 
from which to select. We of 6 26 12 20 40.00 


Send for beautifully illustrated catalogues and price list 


ISAAC HICKS & SON, Nurserymen and Scientific Treemovers 


WESTBURY STATION, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER, 1908 


The Vegetable Garden. 


The McClure Company, New York, 1908; pp. 256, illus- 
trated. Price $1.50 net. 


By Ida M. Bennett. 


This is a companion book to Miss 
Bennett’s “The Flower Garden.” It dis- 
cusses in a general way the preparation 
of a vegetable garden, its planning and 
location and the raising of the favorite 
kitchen garden crops. Supplementary chap- 
ters discuss the garden’s enemies and spray- 
ing mixtures. 


Soils and Fertilizers. By Harry Snyder. The 


Chemical Publishing Company, Easton, Pa., 1908; pp. 294. 
Price $1.50. 


An elementary scientific treatise explain- 
ing in popular terms the action of different 
soil substances and their relations to crops. 
A book for the student rather than for the 
practical cultivator, but it will answer a 
great many questions and problems of 
fertility that bother most amateurs, 


Flower Decoration in the House. By Gertrude 


Jekyll. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1908; pp. 98, illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 


A thoroughly practical book for English 
conditions, treated in the form of a calendar 
showing the possibilities for each month. 
That part of it would not appeal directly 
to American readers, but the principles 
of floral arrangements and the illustrations 
that are given cannot but convey many very 
important suggestions, 
everyday flowers that everybody knows are 
used in the compositions. Miss Jekyll 
borrows a great many of her ideas from the 
Japanese school of floral arrangement and 
very strongly urges the proper harmony 
of the receptacle to the flower that it holds. 


London Parks and Gardens. By the Hon, Mrs. 


Evelyn Cecil, with illustrations by Lady Victoria Manners. 
E. P. Dutton Company, New York, 1907; pp. 384. Price 
$6.00 net, 


A very appreciative discussion of the 
garden features of parks of the world’s 
metropolis. Special chapters are devoted 
to each of the leading parks as well as the 
converted burial grounds, squares, historical 
gardens and a few of the most famous private 
gardens of London. The illustrations by 
Lady Manners are all color plates and 
convey very successfully the peculiar charm 
of the London atmosphere. The treatment 
is very largely historical. We learn that 
there are 6,000 acres of park land in London 
apart from the private gardens, which are 
now very much reduced in size. 


The Book of Garden Pests. 


Pearson. 
illustrated. 


By R. Hooper 


John Lane Company, New York, 1908; pp. ,214, 
Price $1.00 net. 


This is a compilation from the vast fund of 
material that has been published from time 


especially as the. 
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THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


If You Understand Modern Methods and 
FARM INTELLIGENTLY 


Every reader of THE GARDEN MaGazineE who is 
interested in farming or gardening, in the growing of 
fruit or of flowers, is invited to send fora free copy of 
our 80-page catalogue and full information in regard to 
the Home Study Courses in Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Landscape Gardening and Floriculture which we offer 
under Prof. Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and Prof. Craig of the Cornell University. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept 8, Springfield, Mass. 


A SAFE CHEST —s 


in which to store your best Go-to-Meetin’ clothes. Your furs and 
woolens will be at hand yet absolutely safe from moths, dust and damp- 
ness. Itslow price will surprise you. We selldirect to the consumer 
andthatexplainsit. Freight prepaid. | Write for catalog describing 
many different styled chests. Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Company, 


Dept. 90, Statesville, N.C. A GIFT OF SENTIMENT AND USE. 


E YOU WANT EGGS 


Lots of them, feed green bone fresh cut, 
rich in protein and all other egg ele- 
ments. Get twice the eggs, more fertile 
eggs, vigorous chicks, earlier broilers, 
heavier fowls, bigger profits. 


i} 
MANN?S soe" cirres 10 Days Free Trial “tony ™ 
Makes bone cutting simple, easyand rapid. Try itand 
see. Open hopper, automatic feed. Cuts all bone 
with adhering meat and gristle. Neverclogs. Don’t 
buy until you try it. Catalog free. 
F. W. MANN CO., Box 325, MILFORD, MASS. 


F lowering Shrubs 


for Massing or for Specimens 


Che Best 
Hardy Perennials 
Choice Roses 


Our Landscape Department will furnish 
plans and estimates. 


SHATEMUC NURSERIES 


Barrytown Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


PPR 


) ATLAS enor BY-THE US. GOVERNMENT FOR THE P 


I} you wish to purchase live stock, 
wrile to the Readers’ Service 


No matter what kind of a structure you contemplate 
building, it will pay you to post yourself on the 
advantages of concrete construction made with 


ATLAS 


Pele CEMENT 


OVER 
40,000 BARRELS 


DAILY 
CAPACITY 


CONCRETE RESIDENCE AT ELKINS PARK, Pa. 

A concrete building means protection from fire, vermin and decay 
—a building that is cool in summer and warm in winter, requiring 
no paint or repairs, yet permitting of pleasing architectural effects 
and color schemes. In most cases you will find concrete construc- 
tion the least expensive in the beginning and in all cases the 
cheapest in the end. The success of concrete construction depends 
largely on the quality of the cement used. 

ATLAS is the highest grade of Portland Cement manufactured. 


This Company makes but one quality—the same for everybody. 


Tell your architect to specify ATLAS.—Ask your 
dealer for it. You will know it by the Trade Mark. 


Building Books FREE on Request = "RAPE MARK 


As a guide to prospective builders we have 


: 5 : : ee 
published the following books which will be sent “gs 


ke 
<" PORTLAND “2 


_FREE on receipt of postage. 


Concrete Country Residences. Postage 25 cents. 

Concrete Cottages. Postagei cent. 

Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm. Post- 
age 4 cents. 

Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction. Postage 10 cents. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Inquiry Dept., 30 Broad St., New York None Just as Good 


Three Valuable Garden Books 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT G 
162 photographs. 


HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE GARDEN By Edith 
250 photographs. 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER 
200 photographs. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 E. s6th St., 


GARDEN - By S. W. Fletcher To learn something FER’ : T] 
BED (GOTTA) valuable concerning 

L. Fullerton 
Net $2.00 ( postage 26c) 


GARDEN By Many Experts 
Wet $1.60 ( postage 28c) 


Address 
93 Nassau Street 


New York 


pulverized 


“Natural Guano, 


ing grass plots. Price for 100 lb. bag $2.50, 
your station. Larger quantities on application. 


NATURAL GUANO COMPANY 


AMER AT eT 


ANANACANALS 


IZERS 


German Kali Works. 


New York 


S EE 


MANURE can be 
applied with profit in the fall on any and all crops, includ- 


delivered 


AURORA, ILL. 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 


AE GeAGRaD BN 


ODDINGTON’S 
ULBS 
LOOM!!! 


Flowers All Winter 
for $2.00 


The Collection recommended by Mr. J. H. 
Spencer in the October ‘‘Garden Magazine’’ 
(see article on pages 122 to 124 of that issue): 


6 White Roman hyacinths 

6 Fine named Dutch hya- 
cinths. 

6 Fine mixed Dutch hya- 
cinths. 

6 Fine mixed single tulips. 

6 Fine mixed double tulips. 

30 Named crocus. 


Iz Paper-white narcissus. 

6 Trumpet narcissus Prin- 
ceps. 

6 Double 
Sion. 

1z Capernelle jonquils. 

6 Scilla Sibirica. 

6 Freesia refracta alba. 


All the Above for Two Dollars 


Narcissus Van 


Grow Hyacinths 
in Glasses 


HYACINTH GROWING IN A TYE GLASS 


To popularize the growing 
of hyacinths in glasses, we will 
make the following special low 
offer: 


One Ist size Hyacinth bulb and one Tye 
- $0 35 


glass - = - - - 
Two Ist size Hyacinth bulbs and two Tye 
glasses - - - - - . 65 
Three Ist size Hyacinth bulbs and three 
Tye glasses - = = = - 90 


Colors of Glasses: Amethyst, Blue and Green 


Colors of Hyacinths and Glasses 
at option of purchasei 


Arthur T. Boddington 
342 West 14th Street, New York 


| to time in the gardening press and in the 


more technical and special books devoted to 
the diseases of plants and to injurious in- 
sects. The matter is grouped in the major 
horticultural divisions, and the specific dis- 
eases and troubles of each plant are described 
and the possible remedies suggested. There 
is no attempt at scientific analysis, the book 
being merely a guide to identification and 
remedy. A copious index makes it of easy 
reference. 


The Book of the Chrysanthemum. By Percy 


S. Follwell. John Lane Company, New York, 1908; pp. 97. 
Price $1.00 net. 


Another cultural manual on the chry- 


santhemum from the English standpoint 
and useful to the American cultivator 


| chiefly on account of its chapters on judging 


and hybridizing and on the selection of the 
bud, a feature that is given very little atten- 
tion on this side of the water. In looking 


| over the list of recommended varieties it is 


interesting to note that many of our 
favorites are included in the author’s lists. 
It shows a tendency toward a common 
standard of merit. 


Roses, Their History, Development and Culti- 


vation. By Rey. Joseph H. Pemberton. Longmans Green 
& Co., New York, 1908; pp. 336, illustrated. Price $2.50 
net. 


In many respects the most interesting 
and instructive addition to the literature 
of the rose that has been published within 
recent years. Mr. Pemberton urges very 
strongly the desirability of reviving the 
cultivation of the groups of roses other than 
the hybrid teas. He discusses the origin 
and development of the groups and does 
his' task better than it has been done by any 
other author that we have read. No rose 
lover should omit to add this important 
book to his library. 

A Garden Diary and Country Home Guide. 


By Loring Underwood. F. A. Stokes & Co., New York, 
1908; pp. 336, illustrated. Price $2.50 net. 


This is in the form of a blank book with 
a page for every day in the year, and is 
designed to be a record of garden operations 
and the weather and an account book. 
There is a complicated record system in 
some supplementary pages in which it is 
proposed to index each particular subject 
in the garden. The book is so arranged 
that the diary may be commenced at any 
time and if kept conscientiously it must of 
course become a valuable record of fact, 
especially if the records are continued 
for several years. 


North American Trees. By Nathaniel Lord 
Britton. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1908; pp. 804, illus- 
trated. Price $7.00 net. 


This makes a large and somewhat cum- 
bersome volume on account of the large 
type used. The illustrations are chiefly 
those of the same author’s Illustrated Flora 
and the arrangement of the text is on the 
same plan. It discusses and illustrates 
the trees growing independently of cul- 
tivation in North America north of Mex- 
ico and in the West Indies. It has copi- 
ous indices of English and Latin names and 
is a less comprehensive book than Professor 
Sargent’s Manual. Itis published as one of 
the volumes in the American Nature Series. 
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A Box of 
Assorted 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Sent To You Free 


just to let you prove the difference between them 
and the usual crackers you buy. The distinctive 
flavor afforded by our methods of milling and bak- 
ing, make Educator Crackers more delicious as 
well as infinitely more nutritious than any crackers 
you've ever tasted. 

Your naine on a postal will bring a sample box; 
please give also, the name of your grocer. Ail 
grocers should have Educator Crackers. If yours 
hasn’t and won’t get them, we’ll supply you direct. 


Johnson Educator Food Co, 227 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


COMPETENT GARDENERS 


The comforts and products of a country home are in- 
creased by employing a competent gardener; if you want 
to engage one write to us. Please give particulars re- 
garding place and say whether married or single man is” 
wanted. We have been supplying them for years to the 
best people everywhere. No fee asked. PETER 
HENDERSON & CO., Seedsmen and Florists, 35 and 
37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


YOUR POTTED PLANTS. 


Take good care of them this fall, and their health 
is assured through the winter. A little booklet 
on this important subject is yours by writing. 

ELLIS=CHALMERS CO. 
Eastern Ave. DEDHAM, MASS. 


Hand-woven by Indians in Mexico from strong palm 
fibre. Uniquely colored, durable, useful, ornamental. 
8 in. high; fine for den, sewing room, flower pot, etc. 
Warranted genuine. Retails for $1.00, but we will 
send prepaid for 25 cts. (two for 44 cts., five for 
$1.00, all different designs), as special offer. Catalog 
of Mexican and Indian Goods FREE. 


THE FRANCIS EK. LESTER COMPANY 


Dept. J 11 


Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
eliminates 


ICA AXLE GREASE frictionand 


reduces wear. Makes the load lighter 
and the running easier. Ask the dealer 


for it. STANDARD OIL CO. (Inc.) 


PAGE FENCE 


Quarter-Centennial or ‘Jubilee Year.” 
Write for Jubilee Catalog —F REE 


Ke The oldest Woven Wire Fence 


on the market is now celebrat- 
ing its ‘‘Jubilee Year.’’ A hand- 
some ““Jubilee Edition’? Fence 
R Book has been issued for wide- 
i spread distribution. 

~ Gives the wonderful history of 
Page Fence—tells how it is made 
of genuine High-Carbon, Basic 
Open- Hearth Steel, in Page 
Mills and Factories. Explains 
the remarkable elasticity and resiliency of the wires. 
Shows how Page Fence is woven on Page Looms into the most 
enduring wire fence the world has ever Known. Fully illus- 
trated. Handsomely printed and bound. A hook every reader 
of this paper should own. Don’t buy fence at any price until 
you read the ‘Jubilee Edition’’ Page Catalog. Send now! 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Box §3B Adrian, Mich. 


— 


A 
Remarkable 
Distribution 


As a strong inducement 
to gain new subscribers to 
The WORLD’S WORK we 
are just now distributing the 
latest=revised, enlarged 
and improved edition of 
the great CENTURY 
DICTIONARY and CYCLO- 
PEDIA and ATLAS at 


GheWORLD’'S WORK 
Gets Ghe “CENTURY” 


An 
Important 
Guaranty 


This Edition of the CEN- 
TURY DICTIONARY 
and CYCLOPEDIA and 

ATLAS manufactured and 
published by us and now being 

distributed by The WORLD’S 

WORK, is unabridged, con- 
tains all the revisions and 
additions to date, is com- 


about half-price, available 
only with a new or renewal 
subscription to 


A ges is to be an eventful year for The WORLD’S WORK. The tide is setting 
strongly our way; we are taking timely advantage of the opportunity and 
making an organized effort to gain permanent, new, home-subscribers. Thousands 


plete in every way and is the 
latest and only edition 
published. 


The 
- World’s Work 


are already coming to us, and we hope and expect to place The WORLD’S WORK in 
thousands of other homes during the next twelve months. 
things: first, the all round excellence of The WORLD’S WORK asa home-magazine; second, 


We rely confidently on three 


The 
Century Co. 


“MR, ROCKEFELLER’S REMINISCENCES,” awaited with world-wide expectancy ; and last but 


not least in permanent value, our remarkable joint offer of The WORLD’S WORK, coupled with The “ CENTURY ” Set, at a price 
that cuts the original cost of The “ CENTURY ” in two: 


CENTURY DICTIONARY & CYCLOPEDIA 
& ATLAS, coupled with The WORLD’S WORK 


The 


THE 
WORLD’S WORK 


is a practical illustrated encyclope- 
dia of current events, just as 
the CENTURY DICTIONARY 
and CYCLOPEDIA and ATLAS 
is the repository of accumulated 


‘knowledge about words, 


things, persons and places. 
The WORLD’S WORK is equally 
prized by the active man and the 
progressive woman because it keeps 
them informed about what other men 
and womenare doing the world over. 
It so interprets events as to be a 
guide on all important subjects of 
the day. Itis the most effectively 
illustrated of all the magazines and 
is at once attractive and helpful in 


Only $ Eig pale 


THE “CENTURY” 


is the one supremely useful 
general reference work, It is at 
once dictionary encyclopedia, 
atlas a library ot biography, 
a handbook ofliterary refer- 
ence and a text-book in the 
professions, arts, crafts and 
trades. Itis called ‘‘the million 
dollar set of books’? because more 
than around million were spent be- 
fore the first complete set was turned 
out. It is alike indispensable to the 
teacher, the scholar, the pro- 
fessional and the business man 
or woman, and especially to 
help the young folks in their 
studies, More than 200,000 people 
have bought it and willingly paid 
about double the figure just now 


; 


the home. 


available through The WORLD’S 
WORK. 


10 massive volumes, 310 maps, 8,000 illustrations, 150,000 encyclopedic subjects, 200,000 
geographical entries, 300,000 quotations, 500,000 encyclopedic dictionary 


definitions. Size of volume, 12x9x2¥% inches. 
Brings the Complete Set at Once 


O N EK D O L L A Balance in Convenient Payments 


THIS GREAT BARGAIN OBTAINABLE ONLY WITH THE WORLD’S WORK 


\ X JE ARE making this remarkable distribution to add quickly a large body of desirable yearly subscribers. Every set 
is fully up to The CENTURY COMPANY?’S high standard in paper, presswork and binding. The particular 
style here shown (and just now distributed with The WORLD’S WORK at a price so astonishingly low) is especially hand- 
some and durable. It is bound in substantial dark-red law-buckram, with elaborate back-design and title stamped in gold, 
and with ornamental crest on sides. It is the bargain of a lifetime, and for a lifetime, made possible only by temporarily 
cutting off all extras, including book agents’ commissions. 5 
We are looking for a very large number of substantial, new, permanent subscribers, such as would 
appreciate in their homes a set of books like The “CENTURY” and a magazine like The WORLD’S 
WORK. Such subscribers are of the best kind, the kind that will become permanent when they come to know 
The WORLD’S WORK for what it is. And permanent subscribers mean increased advertising patronage— Se 
that is our pecuniary reward for arranging this joint offer which places The WORLD’S WORK and The vor 
“CENTURY” within your easy reach. It is a remarkable educational opportunity of which you will oe 


WORLD’S WORK 
NEW YORK 


Please send to me 

5 soe ae, a lete inf a 

do well to take prompt advantage. If you are already on our list you can have your subscription ary 1 | tion of your combi. 
& 5 a) tion offer Phe C 

extended for a year or have the magazine sent to a friend. oy Dictionary and Cyclopedia and 

oY Atlas, latest edition, including 


_ thelarge book ofillustrations, spec- 
imen pages, maps, etc. 


For further particulars, or to secure the complete 
10 volume set use the Coupon at the right 


THE WORLD’S WORK & 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133 E. 16th St. NEW YORK 


Enclosed is $1, first payment. Please 

2 send me The World’s Work for one year 
and The Century Dictionary and Cyclo- 

pedia and Atlas, ten volumes, latest edition, Red, 
Law-Buckram binding. Price $42.50. Balance to be 
paid at the rate of $2.50 per month. 


Occupation 


PA LTE C3 Bees Sic See oes een ns RU Ven en Ih UT Ne 


1. For par! ars only put cross in upper square. 
2. For the complete set put cross in lower Square, 
Then sign and mail at once. 


dealer for 


X-Ray 


LOOK FOR ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE 


I prefer X-Ray Stove Polish to all others 
as it will not burn off and is easily applied. 
—Mrs. J. A. Harrison, Detroit, Mich. 

X-Ray Stove Polish makes my Stove look 
like a mirror. never use any other.— 
Mrs. T. E. Nutt, Eastport, Me. 

Since using X-Ray Stove Polish I would 
not go back to the old-fashioned kind I 
used to use. Mrs. C. E. ‘WeysBRIGHT, 
Wichita, Kan. 


Shines Easiest 
Shines Brightest 


Ihave used X-Ray Stove Polish and found 
it satisfactory in every way. It does not 


q | ¢ ) burn off even with a very hot fire. It 
Ap O e polishes easier than any I have ever used and 
I 


would not think of using any other brand. 
—Mrs. H. A. Curtis, Hackensack, N. J. 


Have used your polish with much pleasure, 
; e and find it the most perfect one on the 
Lasts ongest market and would use no other.—Mrs. 
ROEDELHEIM, West r4oth St., New York. 
For FREE SAMPLE ww rite : 
LAMONT, CORLISS &CO., Agts., Dept. 19, 78 Hudson St., New York 


THE WORLD’S WORK PRESS, NEW YORK 


DECEMBER Our Roof Garden Among the Tenements, by Jacob Riis l 5 Cc 


1908 Christmas Cheer Outdoors Winter Crocuses 
Vol. VIII. No. 5 Fourth Annual ‘‘Round-up”’ of Gardening Stories $1.00 a Year 


4 ‘ = 
| 7 $ j f 


COUNTRY LIFE my DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. @)_THE WORLD'S 


We want You to have the 
Greatest of Rose Books! 


We are just completing a grand new book in which there has been condensed the experience of 
three score years with Roses for home culture. It tells all you need to know about selecting the 
best Roses for your locality, how to make them grow and bloom, and fully describes more than six 
hundred leading kinds. 116 large pages, beautifully illustrated from photographs—including four 
full page pictures in natural colors. By far the most complete and valuable of books on Roses, and 
the most beautiful. Every picture shows a Rose just as it has bloomed and the color pages are not 
cheap daubs of paint but real, rich and charming photographic reproductions in all the soft and { 
delicate tints of nature. With this book you can know Roses and learn to grow them no matter 
where you live. Our firm was established in 1850, so we call this book, which summarizes the life 
work of its founder and members, 


“Sixty Years Among the Roses” 


The Dingee Guide to Rose Culture. In 1850 the great war between the States was in the future; Lincoln 
and Douglas and Webster and Breckenridge and Sumner and Stephens were at the height of their fame; the 
possibilities of electricity but a dream of Morse and his associates; transcontinental railroads only an idea in 
the mind of Commodore Vanderbilt, and the great West still in primeval wildness. That year Charles Dingee 
—now 84, still vitally interested in our business though not active in its management—conceived the great 


Gharles Dingee, founder of The!Dingee & ConardiGo. thought of growing Roses on their own roots and sending them by mail, and from his modest start has de- 
from a recent photograph, cmd dae mat InGee armcal veloped one of America’s great industries. During all these years Dingee Roses have been known as the best; 
for him. today they are better and more favorably known than ever. All the knowledge about Roses gathered in these 


sixty years may be yours through reading this splendid book. 


Well Pay You to Send for and Read This Book 


Send us a dime—silver or stamps—and you will get a copy of ‘‘Sixty Years Among the Roses’’ as soon as ready, with due bill good for 20 cents on the first 
order you forward us. That is, you deposit the 10 cents with us, as an evidence that you love Roses and want to know about them, but we rebate it to you, and | 
asmuch more. That’s paying you to read the book, isn’t it? Write today; we have only a limited edition. | 


THE DINGEE AND CONARD COMPANY 


The Leading Rose Growers of America 


West Grove, Pa. 


Nursery Products for 
Late Autumn Planting 


Autumn is the most advantageous season to plant all Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Old-Fashioned Flowers. This work can be done in the late 
Autumn with better results than at any other season. 


IN MARBLE 
Sal O INGER ND 
GRAN &TE* 


FOR CHURCH: 


___Our stock consists of kinds adapted for Drive, Avenue 
Shade Trees and Street purposes. We have many thousands in all 
sizes and shall be glad to give you special prices on quantities. 


___By this we mean Trees for grounds and lawn 
Ornamental Trees decoration. Our collection comprising Dwarf 


d and Tall, Weeping and Standard Trees and attractive kinds with colored 
an foliage and flowers. Many of them are both ornamental and attractive 


C E M E T E R Y Shade Trees. 

E ; 4 ___Are conceded to, be the most beautiful of all 
Japanese Maples Dwarf Lawn Trees with colored foliage, be- 
*» ing perfectly hardy and will grow everywhere. 


S ___That can be planted and will grow every- 
F lowering Shrubs where. In many acres of'our Nursery are 


cultivated, useful and attractive varieties of Shrubs, many of which are 
described in our Illustrated Catalog. 


PVP ECV Yasismmtne 
greatest fac tior in 
beauty and refinement. a 
It is perfected in the. 
dignity of a cross. 


; ___We have a splendid stock of all kinds of plants in 
Hedge 2 lants large quantities. Shall be pleased to give special. 


prices, on, quantities of California Privet, Japanese Barberry, Carpinus, 
Betulus, Rosa Rugosa. Write stating the length of nets you wish to 
plant and we ‘will ene prices on quantity desired. 


This same quality is a 


striking. characteristic in ___For Old-Fashioned Gardens. ae 
2 Old-Fashioned Flowers collection of these exquisite plants 
has been made after years of study and observation and consists of 


only such kinds and varieties that will do well in this country. 


THE GENERAL SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC GROUNDS AND 


Erected at Rhinebeck, N. Y., for Mrs. Levi P. Morton many of our memorials. 


VS UME See OMB si CG RIOISS oS), All AIRS, EO) Nii Shenae 


ATES ©; 1S OmrIN aie Ee) RON: Tr Oh Raa) 


1) (@) 1S I ING We Wee (Oy IRA YN INT SID) 4 18) Oe AEB, IRE IL ©) IR. USE 


TELE, EA AgNE DOM EAeNeY 


Formerly LELAND & HALL COMPANY 557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Granite Works: Studios: ) PIETRASANTA, ITALY 

BARRE, VERMONT * 7133d ST.. NEW YORK 
SEND FOR. BOOKLET 


PRIVATE ESTATES A SPECIALTY 
Ask for Catalog 25 Visit our Nurseries 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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ip am Or- Fat hyo) 15 Abott 
2 Sembrich 16 Farrar 
cwevObr) 17 Caruso 
4 Scotti 18 Homer 
5 Gadski 19 Gadski 
6 Homer - 20 Eames 
7 Journet 21 Ancona. 
8 Farrar 22 Campanari 
9g Caruso 23 Scotti 
1o Plancon 24 Battistini 
11 Eames 25 Melba 
12 Schumann-Heink 26 Plangon 
13 Dalmores 27 Eames 
14 Tetrazzini 28 Calve . 


The actual living, breathing voices of be 
the world’s greatest opera singers in all | 
their power, sweetness and purity. Se 


Hear the Victor—any Victor dealer will 
gladly play it for you. $10 to $300.. 
Write for catalogues of the Victor and Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. “HIS MASTERS. Vor” 


REC. U.S. PAT. 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


A complete list of new Victor Records for December will be found in the December number of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s; and January Cosmopolitan 


J Os 


vd BUSS 


A publisher, no matter how hard he tries, doesn’t often succeed in getting out a book 
which he feels is really successful in all details: text, pictures, form, type and manu- 
facture. Here, however, are a group of new books which we think are right — even 
to the matter of selling at prices to fit any purse. We confidently recommend them 
as volumes which will satisfy you for your own library or as gifts. 


A book bubbling over with 
3 Se ae ae 
Xmas Day the joyous spirit of Christ By Mrs. 


mas. A simple little tale 


in the which goes to the very root Grace S. 


of human affection. Four 


j illustrations in color b i 
Morning Cae MM. Relyea. oe Richmond 


Net, S0cGe 5) 


A romantic tale of extray- 
agant splendor on the trop- 


ical island of Nevis, by an 
The author whose books are By 


Gorgeous always welcomed with en- (ertrude 


thusiasm. Remarkable 


Isle illustrations in color by Atherton 
Ce Ca einlinns: 


Special, Net, 00c. ostaee)) 


ro cents 


A very luxurious edition 
printed on thin, opaque 

The Pocket paper. Bound in imported of Rudyard 
ox-blood red leather. Seven 


Edition volumes ready. Others to Kipling 


come. Send for particulars. 


Each Net, $1.50 (Fase) 


The most beautiful illus- 


Midsummer- trated edition of Shakes- Illustrated 


peare’s fairy play ever 


Night’s published. 40 plates in by Arthur 


color and other illustrations. 


Dream Net $5.00 (=) Rackham 


extra 
Uniform with “Midsummer-Night’s Dream” : 
‘¢Rip Van Winkle,”’ with so illustrations in color. Net, $5.00 (postage 22Cc.) 
Also illustrated by Mr. Rackham : 


‘sAlice in Wonderland,”’ illustrated in color. Popular edition, net, $1.40 (postage 12c.) 
Edition de luxe, net, $5.00 (postage 2oc. 
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Flowering Shrubs 


for Massing or for Specimens 


Grow Mushrooms 


For Big and Quick Profits 
Small Capital to Start 
A Safe Business 


Ghe Best 
Hardy Perennials 
Choice Roses 


Our Landscape Department will furnish 
plans and estimates. 


SHATEMUC NURSERIES 


Barrytown Dutchess Co., N. 


Iam the largest growerin America. 

Ten years’ experience enables me to 

give practical instruction in the bus- 

iness worth many dollars to you. No 

matter what your Occupation is or 

where you are located, here is an 

opportunity to acquire a thorough 

; knowledge of this paying business. 

Send for Free Book giving particulars and information, how 
to start, cost, etc. Address 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
3350 N. Western Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


I BI ws in your garden. wril ET As 
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a a fy 


A Better Way to Keep Garden 
Notes 


HERE are many interesting notes 
about flowers and gardens that 
amateur gardeners wish to save. These 
are usually put away so very carefully that 
it is almost impossible to find them again. 
After spending considerable time hunting 
through scrap books and pigeon-holes for 
a much needed table, we resolved either 
to save no more notes or to find a plan for 
keeping them in such a way that we could 
get any particular one at a moment’s notice. 
We labeled two dozen large manila 
envelopes as follows: 1 Perennials, 2 
Annuals, 3 Shrubs, 4 Trees, 5 Vines, 6 
Roses, 7 Lilies, 8 Insect Pests, 9 Fertil- 
izers, 10 Vegetables, and put them in some 
convenient place. A card index was then 
made, the cards being placed in a wooden 
box which rested on one edge (a generous 
sized cigar-box would do), and as the 
clippings and notes accumulated, they 
were put into their proper envelope and 
an item made in the card index telling 
exactly what the article was about, who 
wrote it, and any further particulars that 
might be considered necessary. Small 
clippings and memoranda of dates of 
planting, etc., were placed directly on the 
cards, which were arranged alphabetically. 
Whenever the clipping was out of its envelope 
we left the card out of its proper place. In 
this way all our garden notes were in one 
place and easily accessible. 
Illinois. Luu G, PARKER. 


The Christmas Rose 


RES Christmas rose (Helleborus niger) 
is the most remarkable flower for 
outdoor bloom in the North in winter. It 
blooms from November to March, inclusive, 
and people have often found it underneath 
the snow. 

It is a plant of peculiar culture, resembling 
the peony in three important respects. 
First, it ought to be planted in September; 
second, when once established, it is very 
long lived and multiplies for ten to twenty 
years if it finds a congenial spot; third, 
both plants should be disturbed at the 
roots as little as possible. 
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Will you let us 


tell you how to 


get more money? 


ECURING subscrip- 
S tions is enjoyable work 

—you are your own 
master, Can arrange your 
time to suit yourself, can 
build up a business that is 
all yours, and your ideas 
help your own bank ac- 
count instead of making 
another’s business more 
valuable. 


Begin now, by writing for 
the various special helps 
offered by our Circulation 
Department. Every assist- 
ance is given and special 
attention is devoted to those 
who are starting out for 
themselves. Some unusu- 
ally liberal prize and salary 
offers are now being made; 
the man or woman who 
sends in only one subscrip- 
tion a week can share in 
them. 


Ij you are planning to build the Readers’ 
Tr H E G A R D E N M A G A Z I N E Service can often give helpful suggestions 


“o DHiq Books of 1908 #3 


CSI2E39S WIP RSS 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY teens) Net, $1.40 


By Andrew Carnegie. One of the most comprehensive volumes Mr. Carnegie 
has yet put out, dealing with such large questions as the growth of socialistic 
ideals and the new social problems that have arisen from the creation of the 
multi-millionaire class; family relations introduced by socialistic thinkers and 
workers; and a hundred other significant allied topics. 


By the same author: 
The Empire of Business - - $3.00 
The Gospel of Wealth, and Orher: Timely Bsges75, Nee $2. fete) @esinee A 
James Watt = = Net, $1.40 (Postage r4c.) 


MIND AND WORK oe Ne hl 20 


By Dr. Luther H. Gulick. Of all the books a person may read, there is perhaps 
none which will be of more real benefit than this little companion volume to “The 
Efficient Life’ (roth thousand). It treats of Success—in its broadest sense: 


getting the most out of life. 
CONTENTS 


The Habit of Success Put It on Paper Rest the Will 

What Is Real Management of the Feelings Will Economy 
Resolutions-—Good and Bad The Time to Quit The Need of Adequate Work 
Mental Effects of a Flat-top Desk Fatigue and Character Handicaps 

Thinking That Arrives Will-Fatigue The Spirit of the Game 


FOLLOWING THE COLOR LINE (Gort) Net, $2.00 


By Ray Stannard Baker. ‘The most useful, the most un- 
prejudiced, and the most accurate investigations concerning 
the American Negro ever published, the result of ‘several 
years of close and honest inquiry into every part of the 
North and South. ‘Twenty-four pages of photographs. 


STUDIES IN THE AMERICAN 
RACE PROBLEM ostaee) Net, $2.00 


By Alfred Holt Stone (chosen by the Carnegie Institute 
to write the economic history of the Negro). A funda- 
mental and original study applicable to race conditions all 
over the world, aiming for a better understanding between 
the sections. ‘The volume also contains three essays by Professor W. F. Willcox, 


of Cornell University. 


RUSSIA’S MESSAGE sens) Net, $3.00 


' By William English Walling. ‘The most noteworthy study of the late Russian 


upheaval that has appeared in this country, and one of the very few first-rate 
books on the subject that have been written anywhere.’’—New Vork Evening Post. 
46 pages of photographs and a map. 
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Adventures in Contentment 
By DAVID GRAYSON 


BY GEORGE DYRE ELDRIDGE 


In the Potter’s House 


NOVEL of natural human passions in a primitive 


“Here is a book so delightful in its literary style, so 
simple, so sound in its philosophy, so full of genuine con- 
tent and with such a sunny outlook upon life that one 
almost hesitates to write about it lest its charms shall be 
Gouded, as.it were, by overmuch handling.””— The Brook- 
yn Daily Lage. 


Uniform with ““A Journey to Nature,” illustrated 
by Fogarty, net, $1.20 (postage 12:.) 
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community, marked chiefly by the dramatic 


clashes of three men of different temperament, all of 
whom love the same woman. $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., 133 East 16th St., NEw YorK CITY 
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THE DIFFICULT ART OF GIVING 


is the subject of the December article of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s Reminiscences in The World’s 
Work, and is the result of the author’s long 
study and experience in the work of giving 


time and thought and money. This is a par- 
ticularly fortunate and cheery topic for the 
Christmas time. 

Other important articles are: 

How Men Get Rich, and the Right View of Wealth, 
by Andrew Carnegie. 

Whale Hunting as It Is Done To-Day. 

How Travel by Sea Has Become as Safe as by 
Land. 

The Lions That Stopped a Railroad, Part II. 

Sunday Schools Around the World. 

A Novelist and His Novels in Politics—Winston 
Churchill 
and much more. 


THE REAL CHRISTMAS MAGAZINE 


is the December number of Country Life in 
America. This magazine has always been 
beautiful and full of the Christmas spirit at the 
holiday season; but now the Lumiere process 
of color photography has given us another 
opportunity, and we have for the first time used 
this new color photography to show a beautiful 
country estate place outside and in — the Louis 
C. Tiffany estate, with its wonderful indoor 
favrile glass fountain, wealth of flowers, a garden 


And go to’t with delight.”—A nxtony and Cleopatra 


fountain designed by Vedder, etc. All these 
pictures have been made directly from nature 
in the original colors. 

Some of the other articles are: 


Christmas Greens and Mistletoe. 
A Cape Cod Christmas Gift. 


Two Colonial Christmas Days, being extracts from , 


a quaint old letter and an interesting Colonial diary, 
with remarkable illuminations in gold and color by 
Walter Tittle. 

The Children’s Christmas. 

The Sport of Ice-Boating. 

Well-tried House Plants for Christmas Decoration. 

Skeeing and Snow-shoeing. 

Flowers that Bloom Outdoors from September to 
March. 

Making Bird Neighbors into Friends. 


THE GARDEN AND FARM ALMANAC FOR 1909 


When we began the publication ““The Garden 
and Farm Almanac” in 1907, we felt that every- 
one would appreciate an annual reference book 
that would really be worth something for the 
home, the garden, and the farm, and the 
success of the issues of 1907 and 1908 has con- 
vinced us that henceforth it must take its place 
asanannual publication. This year we have in- 
creased its sphere of usefulness, and the enlarged 
and illustrated “Garden and Farm Almanac” 
for 1909 will contain much new and original 
matter, especially for the benefit of gardeners, 
both amateur and professional, country estate 
owners and their employees, suburbanites, and 
in fact everyone having an interest in the life 
and growing things of the country. The time 
to begin the use of this r90g Almanac is now, 
and the price is 25 cents, postpaid. 


COME AND SEE OUR BOOKS, 
MAGAZINES 


PICTURES, AND 


There is a sunny south room on the third 
floor of our building, where you may enjoy quiet 
and attention (if you desire it) while examining 
our books, pictures, and magazines. There 
is no obligation to buy, but there are many 
interesting things to see, and it may help you 
with your Christmas plans. After all, there 
is no gift like a good book. 

We are glad to let our books speak for them- 
selves. It is impossible for many to come to 
our establishment, but all our publications can 
be had on approval (a postal will bring any 
volume). If you cannot call on us, send for our 
catalogue, which will be sent anywhere on 
application. Look over the old books also. 
Because a book has been published a couple of 
years is no assurance that it has been universally 


read, and there are many good stories among 
the older books. 
THE E. C. S. K. LIBRARY 


means in the office the books issued under the 
title ‘Every Child Should Know.” This is a 


Corner of Reading and Sales Room 


fascinating series for the young folk. The 
binding is good, and the print is clear, making 
a/worthy setting for the old stories which need 
no recommendation. ‘They are interesting, and 
give the key to our literature, which is full of 
many references to these poems, legends, tales, 


etc. The titles are: 
Heroes Poems 
Heroines Songs 
Fairy Tales Water Wonders 
Famous Stories Birds 


The series was begun with the volume devoted 
to ‘‘Poems,”’ and has been carried on through 
many other subjects, and its success has been 
so great that we are meeting the demand for a 
uniform edition by including these eight in an 
attractive binding, forming a set of books 
which is actually needed in all homes where 
children are. The price is low, and the pay- 


ments are small (a discount for cash). The 
attached coupon is for your convenience. 
Mee G. M., 1208 


Doubleday, Page & Company, New York City. 
Please send me particulars of the “ Every 


Child Should Know Library.” 
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GROW HYACINTHS 
IN GLASSES 


To popularize the growing of hyacinth bulbs in 
glasses (colors amethyst, blue and green), we will 
again make the following special offer: 


One rst size Hyacinth and one Tallor one Tye glass $0 35 
Two w Hyacinths and two Tall or two Tye glasses 65 
Three 6 a6 “three Tall or three Tye glasses 90 
Four “¢ “ four Tall or four Tye glasses 1 15 
Five ee a “ five Tall or five Tye glasses 1 25 


Color of Hyacinth and shape or color of glass left to purchaser. 


For cultural directions of hyacinths in glasses see page 3 of our distinctive, instructive and 
suggestive Fall Bulb Catalogue, containing a most comprehensive collection of Fall Bulbs with 
full descriptions and cultural directions, and illustrated with nearly too photo-engravings from 
life, mailed free. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman 
342 West 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


, 


Cut out this coupon and send to 
ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, 
342 West 14th St., New York City: 
Enclosed find payment for__—_———™* first size Hyacinths and 


an equal number of * * glasses in which to 
grow them. Please send them with cultural directions to the following 
address : : 


* Write quantity, color and style in blank spaces. : - - : 
Wyacinth growing in Tall Iyacinth Glass 


Hyacinth growing in Tye Hyacinth Glass 
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It seems curious, but it is a fact that John Smith, Everyday American, 
can enjoy one luxury that Julius Caesar himself could not; and that is a 
real bath—with real soap—in a real bath-tub. 

Caesar couldn’t. Soap was unknown in his day. When he bathed, 
slaves covered his body with oils and ashes. 
When John Smith bathes, he steps into a tub of water, as warm or 
as cold as he chooses to have it; covers himself with Ivory Soap lather, 
rubs it into the pores of his skin, rinses, dries himself with a coarse towel 


y —and feels the equal of Caesar and as much the Master of the World. 
l It floats; and it is pure. These are the qualities that make Ivory Soap un- 
/ 
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equalled for use in the bath. Purity, in a bath soap, is of paramount importance. 
And a soap that does not sink has a very great advantage ovey one that does. 


IF 


Ivory Soap Meee LE Float 
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Plants as Christmas Presents 


Wye not give some plants or flowers 
this Christmas? Flowers go 
straight to the heart. They are innocent, 
not designing, and as far as possible removed 
from commercial ideas. They provoke no 
unpleasant thoughts 
about cost and 
the necessity of 
“getting even.” Do 
they not symbolize 
the gaiety of the 
season and the 
personal relation 
you wish to express 
better than manu- 
factured goods? 

The best way to 
give flowers is to 
grow them yourself 
for your friends, be- 
cause the maximum 
amount of personal- 
ity then enters into 
the gift. There are 
two ways in which 
you can do that this year. You can buy Ro- 
man hyacinth bulbs on November 15th, the 
day this magazine is published, and with 
good luck you can have them beginning to 
bloom on Christmas day, for we have known 
them to bloom in 
six weeks. 

Another plan is 
to buy any plant 
you like now from a 
florist, take it home 
and bring it into 
bloom at your own 
hommes lhuses 2 
month of your own 
daily care will go 
into the gift. This 
scheme is too risky 
costly plants, 


Roman hyacinth 


Baby primrose for 
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j ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
| FIFTEEN CENTS A Copy 


if you have noth- 
ing better than a 
window sill, but it 
is practical with 
the cheapest plants 
suitable for house 
culture, e.g., Ro- 
man _hyacinths, 
Chinese primroses 
and the baby primrose, any of which costs 
twenty-five to thirty-five cents a pot. The 
baby primrose is here pictured. It isa darling 
little pink thing — just like a baby — and 
many an infant has crowed at the sight of it. 

The Chinese primrose has fewer blossoms 
but they are the largest in the genus — about 
two inches across and often with abrightlycol- 
ored eye. There is apretty variety called Prim- 
ula stellata by the florists which has a starry 
effect, the blossoms being less showy but more 
graceful. Primroses should bloom through 
the holidays and are then thrown away. 

The flowers that 
last longest when 
cut are orchids, be- 
cause they have no 
insects here to ferti- 
vas. “ae, Nave 
most gorgeous or- 
chids are cattleyas. 
Here is the one that 
you see in all first- 
class florists’ stores 
at Christmas. Don’t 
take it for granted 
any longer that you 
can’t afford to buy 
one spray of orchids once a year. Ask and see. 

Red is the cheeriest color and therefore the 
favorite at Christmas. The cheapest red 
flowers you can 
buy at Christmas 
are tulips, pro- 
vided you get only 
a potful. A box of 
fifty may cost $ro. 
Only the Duc van 
Tholl varieties can 
be forced for Christ- 
mas and even they 
require special skill. Place your order 
now for these or you will “get left.” 

Now we come to the bushes, which cost 
the most but last 
longest. They really 
need a greenhouse, 
but if your friends 
have none they can 
“board them out” 
to a local florist 
every summer, and 
every Christmas 
they will be re- 


Chinese primrose 


Cattleya Trianei 


Red tulips 


Azalea 


joiced to see them 
again full of flowers 
or red berries. The 
showiest flowering 
shrub at Christmas 
is the azalea. 

Of the red-ber- 
ried shrubs, English 
holly is the richest 
in associations. If 
you live in a large 
city you can buy a 
magnificent English 
holly, in a tub like 
the one here shown, 
loaded with berries. 
The berries will 
drop soon after 
Christmas unless 
you have a cold, 
frost-proof room such as bay trees are stored 
in. ‘There they will last all winter. 

Think of red berries that last two years! 
About half the berries on the bush here pic- 

tured have been at- 
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English holly 


tractive that long. 
They will drop off 
in summer, though, 
unless you have a 
greenhouse or a pit 
in which to put the 
plants. Every good 
floristhasthis plant. 
Ask for an ardisia. 

Everybody loves 
that spotty - leafed 
thing— the aucuba 
— which you seein 
window boxes or 
tubs in front of big 
hotels. A much 
better plant is the green-leafed form because 
it had red berries all winter. It is a tender 
evergreen from Japan. In the South it will 
grow outdoors. 


Ardisia crenulata 


DON’T FORGET 


Plants cost more | S&S 
than cut flowersbut | : 
they last longer and 
mean a lot more 
as Christmas pres- 
ents. 

Don’t wait until 
Christmas week or 
you will pay the 
highest prices and 
miss the best things. 
Place your order 
now and wrile on a 
card when andwhere 
you want the plants 
delivered. 


Aucuba Japonica 


Mur Woof Garden Among the Cenements 
Wahat It bas Mone for Chiloren in the Riis House in Henry Street, Pew Work 


Bp Jacob A. Riis 


JOhotographs by Alice Woughton and Henry H, Saplor 


Aas has gone since I wrote to THE 
GARDEN MacGazInEe of how we had 
built a roof garden on top of the gymnasium 
that took away our children’s playground 
by filling up the yard. In many ways it has 
been the hardest of all the years we have 
lived through with our poor neighbors. 
Poverty, illness, misrepresentation, and the 


“vx hottest and hardest of all summers for those 


“who! must live*in the city’s crowds — they 
have all borne their share. But to the 
blackest cloud there is somewhere a silver 
lining if you look long enough and hard 
enough for it, and ours has been that roof 
garden. It is not a very great affair — some 
of your readers would smile at it I suppose. 
There are no palm trees and no “‘pergola,” 
just a plain roof down in a kind of well 
with tall tenements all about. Two big 
barrels close to the wall tell their own story 
of how the world is growing up toward the 
light. For they once held whiskey and 
trouble and deviltry; now they are filled with 
fresh, sweet earth and beautiful Japanese 
ivy grows out of them and clings lovingly 
to the wall of our house, spreading its soft, 
green tendrils farther and farther each season, 
undismayed by the winter’s cold. And then 
boxes and boxes on a brick parapet, with 
hardy Golden Glow, scarlet geraniums, 
California privet and even a venturesome 
Crimson Rambler. These, when winter 
comes, we dig down in the yard and cover 
them with straw, and that is how one of them 
came to be “swiped.” For the fence between 
ours and the next tenement-house yard is 
easy to scale for nimble little legs. 


It was a privet shrub, and we did n’t miss 
it till we came to set them out this spring. 
Then we did not pay much heed to our loss, 
but one day one of our kindergartners 
beckoned me over to the corner of the roof 
and pointed down in our neighbor’s yard. 
There in the twilight gloom, for the yard was 
just a hole between towering brick walls 
and the sun could not have found its way into 
it had it tried, a little space had been cleared 
in the rubbish and brick bats, and dug and 
fenced with truant lath from the building 
in the next block, with infinite toil and care. 
In it grew our shrub. Looking down from 
the roof we could read the story of it as plain 
as if it were written in print: The boy with 
the longing in his little heart for something 
beautiful which the tenement had starved all 
his days, the short cut over the fence to 
what he wanted—who has not taken the short 
cut to something he wanted, and his way so 
easy? ‘Then the eager husbandry and the 
forlorn little “garden” down there in the 
gloom. 

Did we send a policeman for him and for 
our shrub? Not we. Policemen are for 
other things in our scheme and we see as little 
of them as we can. We went around and 
scratched up an acquaintance with the lad, 
and we told him that if he would come in by 
our front door we would show him a place 
where there were ever so many more of the 
green shrubs, and flowers to boot, and that 
when we had plenty we would share them 
with him, which we certainly will. For he 
is the kind we are looking for. ‘The short cut 
is just a stage, and a brief one, when it leads 


*“So the prince rode off with Cinderella on a fiery kindergarten chair ’’ 
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“All through the day the children own the garden 
and carry on their play there’’ 


to our door. When first we got window 
boxes and filled them with the ivy that looks 
so pretty and is seen so far, every child in the 
block accepted it as an invitation to help him- 
self when and how he could. They never . 
touch it nowadays. ‘They like it too much. 
We didn’t have to tell them. They do it 
themselves. When this summer it became 
necessary on account of the crowd to eliminate 
the husky boys from the roof garden and we 
gave them the gym instead to romp in, they 
insisted on paying their way. Free on the 
roof was one thing; this was quite another. 
They taxed themselves two cents a week, one 
for the house, one for the club treasury, and 
they passed this resolution that “any boy 
wot shoots craps or swears, or makes a row 
in the house or is disrespectful to Mr. Smith - 
or runs with any crooks, is put out of the 
club.” They were persuaded to fine the 
offender a cent instead of expelling him, and 
it worked all right except with Sammy, who 
arose to dispute the equity of it all and to 
demand the organization of a club “where 
they don’t put a feller out fer shootin’ craps 
—wot’s craps!” 

But I was telling of the roof garden and 
what happened there. It was in the long 
vacation when it is open from early morning © 
until all the little ones in the neighborhood 
are asleep and the house closes its doors. 
All through the day the children own the gar- 
den and carry on their play there. One 
evening each week our girls’ club have an 
“at home” on the roof, and on three nights 
the boys bring their friends and smoke and 
talk. Wednesday and Friday are mothers’ 
and children’s nights. That was when they 
began it. The little ones had been telling 
stories of Cinderella and Red Riding Hood 
and Beauty and the Beast and Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm, and before they them- 
selves realized that they were doing it, 
they were acting them. The dramatic 
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A wall was built around the roof garden, but this 
hole was made to save a neighbor’s sole chance for 


ight and air 


instinct is strong in these children. The 
“»rincess” of the fairy tales appeals irresis- 
tibly, Cinderella even more. The triumph 
of good over evil is rapturously applauded; 
the villain has to look out for himself — and 
indeed, he had better! Don’t I know? 
Have I forgotten the time they put me out 
of the theatre in Copenhagen for shrieking 
“Murder! Police!”? when the rascal lover 
— nice lover, he! — was on the very point of 
plunging a gleaming knife into the heart of 
the beautiful maiden who slept in an arm- 
chair, unconscious of her peril. And I 
was sixteen; these are eight, or nine. 

So the prince rode off with Cinderella in 
front of him on a fiery kindergarten chair, 


““Not the crabbedest old bachelor ever threw any- 
thing on our roof to disgrace it’’ 
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and the wicked sisters were left to turn green 
with envy; and another prince with black 
cotton moustache, on an even more impetuous 
charger, a tuft of tissue paper in his cap for 
a feather, galloped up to release Beauty with 
a kiss from her century of sleep; and Beauty 
awoke as naturally as if she had but just 
closed her eyes, amid volleys of applause 
from the roof and from the tenements, every 
window in which was a reserved seat. 

Next the Bad Wolf strode into the ring, 
with honeyed speech to beguile little Red 
Riding Hood. The plays had rapidly 
become so popular that a regular ring had 
to be made on the roof for a stage. When 
the seats gave out, chalk lines took their 
place and the children and their mothers 
sat on them with all the gravity befitting 
the dress-circle. Red Riding Hood having 
happily escaped being eaten alive, Rebecca 
rode by with cheery smile and pink parasol, 
as full of sunshine as the brook on her home 
farm. The children shouted their delight. 

“Where do you get it all?” asked one who 
did not know of our dog-eared library they 
grew up with before the Carnegie branch 
came and we put ours in the attic. 

“We know the story — all we have to do 
is to act it,”’ was the children’s reply. And 
act it they did, until the report went abroad 
that at the Riis House there was a prime 
show every Wednesday and Friday night. 
That was when the schools re-opened and the 
recreation centre at No. 1 in the next block 
was Closed. Then its crowds came and be- 
sieged our house until the street was jammed 
and trafficimpossible. For the first and only 
time in its history a policeman had to be 
placed on the stoop, or we should have been 
swamped past hope. But he is gone long 
ago. Don’t let him deter you from calling. 

The nights are cold now, and Cinderella 
rides no more on the prancing steed of her 
fairy prince. The children’s songs have 
ceased. Beauty and the Beast are tucked 
away with the ivy and the bulbs and the green 
shrubs against the bright sunny days that are 
coming. The wolfis a bad memory, and the 
tenement windows that were filled with laugh- 
ing faces are vacant and shut. But many a 
child smiles in its sleep, dreaming of the 
happy hours in our roof garden, and many 
a mother’s heavy burden was lightened 
because of it and because of the children’s 
joy. The garden was an afterthought — 
we had taken their playground in the yard, 
and there was the wide rooi. It seemed as 
though it ought to be put to use. They said 
flowers would n’t grow down in that hole, 
and that the neighbors would throw things 
and anyway the children would despoil them. 
Well, they did grow, never better, and the 
whole block grew up to them. Their 
message went into every tenement house 
home. Not the crabbedest old bachelor 
ever threw anything on our roof to disgrace 
it; and as for the children, they loved the 
flowers. That tells it all. The stone we 
made light of proved the cornerstone of the 
building. There is nothing in our house, 
full as it is of a hundred activities to bring 
sweetening touch to weary lives, that has half 
the cheer in it which our roof garden holds in 


Distributing flowers sent by country children to 
the children of the tenements 


summer, nothing that has tenderer memories 
for us all the year round. 

That is the story of the flowers in one 
garden as big as the average back yard, and 
of the girls who took them to their hearts. 
For, of course, it was the girls who did it. 
The boys — well! boys are boys in Henry 
Street as on Madison Avenue. Perhaps on 
ours there is a trifle less veneering. They 
had a party to end up with, and ice-cream, 
lots of it. But as the mothers could n’t 
come, it being wash-day or something, and 
they did n’t want their sisters — they were 
hardly old enough to see the advantage of 
swapping them over—they had to eat it them- 
selves, all of it. [am not even sure they didn’t 
plan it so. The one redeeming feature was 
that they treated the workers liberally first. 
Else they might have died of indigestion. 
Whether they planned that, too, I wonder. 


Riis House, a social settlement in New York 


Fourth Annual “Round-up” of Gardening Stories 


A CHRISTMAS JOLLIFICATION BY READERS OF THE GARDEN MAGAZINE WHO TELL HOW 
THEY SOLVED THEIR PECULIAR PROBLEMS IN SOME NEW, CHEAPER OR BETTER WAY 


Best Way to Start Seeds Indoors 


Mrs. W. P. SeIBeRT, Pennsylvania 


ISHING to start some seeds indoors 

in flats last spring and finding we 
could use more flats than we had room for, 
my husband constructed a rack or stand 
that has served the purpose well. It holds 
seven flats but only occupies the space 
usually given to one. 

This rack stands on the floor, is five feet 
high, and holds seven flats 15 x 184 x 3} 
in., which we made by sawing soap boxes 
into three sections. After boring a few 
holes in the bottom, we put a layer of 


A rack that holds seven flats in the space ordi- 
narily alloted to one 


coarse material for drainage, and then in 
some of the flats we made square paper 
pots (formed over a wooden block which 
is also original with us), as is shown in 
the photograph. 

The slides on which the flats rest slope 
two inches to the front, so as to get the 
most light and sunshine. 


Keeping Tomatoes until New 
Year’s 
I. M. A., New York 


ee common way to treat tomatoes at 

the approach of frost is to use the 
green ones for pickling and bring the nearly 
ripe ones indoors, where they may be 
ripened in a window. But by the first of 
November fresh tomatoes from the garden 
are usually gone. 

There is a simple method by which you 
can have fresh tomatoes until New Year’s. 
Pull the vines whole, trim off superfluous 
foliage, remove small and imperfect fruits, 


and hang the vines on nails in the cellar. 
If you have no cellar space available, a 
warm part of the barn will do. 


A Home-made Fumigating Box 
for House Plants 
C. L. MELLER, Wisconsin 


VERY home ought to have house 
plants and everyone who has house 
plants ought to have a fumigating box, 
because that furnishes the easiest and best 
way to exterminate the commonest enemy 
of indoor flowers, viz. plant lice. It will 
also control mildew. 

A photograph on this page shows a 
fumigating box that I made without cost. 
You can make one out of a large dry- 
goods box. It must be air-tight to pre- 
vent the fumes from escaping into the 
living rooms. 

The box must be large enough to hold 
your largest plant, but not necessarily all 
your plants at one time, as you can readily 
fumigate them one after another. 

In order to utilize all the available space 
to the utmost it is well to have a shelf in one- 
half so that tall plants can find room on 
one side and lower ones be placed both on 
the floor and shelf of the other side. 

Moreover, you must have a place for the 
pan of tobacco stems which must in no 
case come into direct contact with the pots. 
So a good place for the pan is under the 
shelf. 

The smoke need never be a nuisance, 
for, generally, the fumes can be allowed to 
escape through the basement window after 
they have served their purpose. If, how- 
ever, this is not practicable, you can let 
the fumes go straight into the chimney or 


The best way to control plant lice on house plants 
is to make a fumigating box 
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through the furnace pipe by using an ordi- 
nary stove pipe for a vent. However, it is 
better to have the vent somewhat smaller in 
diameter. And a damper is a positive 
necessity to prevent the smoke or fumes 
from going up the chimney when they are 
needed in the box. 

The reason why no damper appears in 
the picture is that it was more convenient 
for me to close this small vent pipe by 
means of a piece of sheet-iron, so arranged 
that it slides right over the opening at 
that end of the pipe which is inside of 
the box and consequently not visible in 
the picture. 

One side of the box might be hinged on 
to act as a door, though some heavy cloth 


The vines in this cellar produced ripe toma- 
toes from October 6th to January 6th 


or a piece of carpet hung over the open side 
in such a manner,as to be readily removed 
will be quite as effective and will make the 
interior more accessible. 

It is best to start fumigating in the morn- 
ing, the plants being subjected to the smoke 
from one to six hours, depending upon the 
hardiness of the individual plants and the 
extent to which they are infested with 
the lice or other insect pests. They will 
need to be inspected occasionally to avoid 
possible injury from smoke. A soft-wooded 
plant is injured more quickly than a hard- 
wooded one. To obtain this smoke the 
tobacco stems are ignited, a handful being 
more than enough for a box measuring five 
feet every way. The plants should be 
so arranged that the burning tobacco will not 
come into direct contact with any flower pot. 
The stems should never burn with a flame, 
but smolder. To faciliate this, moisten the 
stems if necessary. This will provide an 
abundance of smoke. 
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A sacred lily brought to flower in thirty days by 
an invalid in spite of a breakdown of the furnace 


Mildews are not likely to make their 
appearance on house plants but when they 
do show themselves the infected plants 
should be treated with fumes of sulphur. 
Sufficient fumes for this purpose may be 
generated by floating a small dish of flowers 
of sulphur in water that has been brought 
to the boiling point. If this water can be 
maintained at the boiling point while in 
the box all the better. These fumes 
will also prove detrimental to insects. 
Fumes from burning sulphur can never be 
used as they kill any plant they come into 
contact with. 

A discarded kitchen utensil will serve 
as a receptacle for the tobacco stems or to 
hold the hot water necessary to evaporate 
the sulphur. 


Rescuing a Greenhouse 
A. B. Bianton, Kentucky 


M* GREENHOUSE, which is forty 
feet long by twenty feet wide, was 
a bower of bloom in the middle of January, 
when there came a sudden change in tem- 
perature accompanied by an icy wind. But 
at eleven o’clock that night there was a good 
fire in the furnace and the drafts all right, 
so I felt safe. 

But at six o’clock next morning I found 
that the inside door of the greenhouse had 
not been closed tight and every plant was 
frozen stiff. 

I soon had the water boiling and the pipes 
hot; moved as many plants as I could to 
the floor; sprinkled all with cold water and 
made a dense tobacco smoke to help raise 
the temperature; and then I covered most 
of them with newspapers. 

Fortunately the day was cloudy and in 
the afternoon I found that, with a few 
exceptions, the plants looked as well as 
ever. There were a few black leaves on 
the blooming heliotropes, but the callas 
that were lying flat in the morning had 
straightened up and had not a mark to mar 
their beauty. 


. three, enough to fill the cylinder. 
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My begonias and Piersoni ferns were 
killed, but the other ferns were not damaged. 
Jasmines, Murraya exotica, stephanotis, 
geraniums, and lilies went on blooming, and 
the roses never did better. I suppose the 
fact that the house and plants were quite 
dry may have helped. I have cared for my 
greenhouse for fifteen years and have never 
had a like experience. 

Moral: Be sure the greenhouse doors are 
locked every night. 


A Home-made Roller for $1.10 


CHARLES BILLINGS, Vermont 


I SAVED about $13 by making my own 

garden roller, which is thirteen inches 
in diameter, twenty-two inches long and 
weighs about 250 pounds. It cost me only 
$1.10. 

If you want one like it, have a tinsmith 
make a sheet-iron cylinder of the desired 
dimensions. Put a wooden head in either 
end, and a 3-inch steel rod, four inches longer 
than the cylinder, through the centre of 
the heads. Set the cylinder on end with 


the rod projecting two inches above and 


A home-made garden roller for $1.10—a saving 
of about $13 


below. Through one side of the upper 
head cut as large a hole as convenient. 
Mix thoroughly Portland cement and 
sharp, screened sand, in the ratio of one to 
Wet the 
mixture to the consistency of thin mortar, 


| 
| 
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pour into the cylinder and let stand until 
dry. Remove the board ends, and ham- 
mer the projecting metal down over the 
edges. : 

Take two pieces of 1} x 1? in. scantling 
five feet long. Bore an 14-inch hole at one 
end of each piece and put them on the 
projecting ends of the cylinder rod. Bolt 
and brace a bar across them in front of the 
cylinder, and work down the front ends in - 
suitable shape for handles. 


Sacred Lilies in Thirty Days 


A., New York 


READ with much interest an article 

in THE GARDEN MAGAZINE, saying 

that the Chinese sacred lily will bloom in 
about two months. 

In December, 1906, some bulbs of the 
sacred lily were sent me from California, 
and I put one in a small jar with water and 
a few stones gathered from the roadway. 
At Christmas time I went away for a week, 
leaving the lily in my bedroom. During 
my absence the furnace broke down, and 
for a week there was no heat whatsoever 
in my room. I greatly feared my lily would 
be quite dead after such treatment, but on 
my return I placed it in my window where 
it had plenty of sunlight. 

The picture on this page was taken about 
the middle of January, a month after plant- 
ing, and at that time there were fifty blooms 
on the lily. 


A Flower-bed for Thirty Cents 


Etta M. BEALS, Massachusetts 


Eos the past two summers one of our 

neighbors has had a brilliant bed of 
annuals costing only thirty cents a year 
for seed. ‘The bed is about ro x 12 ft. 

The edging is of blue ageratums. Next 
is a double row of crimson feathered celosia 
and a single row of white asters. The 
centre is filled with tall African marigolds 


This flower bed was filled with annuals at a cost of thirty cents for seed. Edging of ageratum, then 


celosias, then asters, 


Marigolds in centre 


An old brooder 


A hotbed heated without manure. 
was utilized and a common lamp 


(Lemon Queen) and a few bulbs of summer 
hyacinth. 

The seeds were sown in coldframes and 
the plants were in fine condition when it 
came time to set them out. Tulips had 
been grown in the bed and when the bulbs 
were taken up, the soil needed no fertilizing. 

The first season the celosias chosen 
were yellow, making the color scheme yel- 
low and blue. The substitution of the 
red in place of the yellow seemed a decided 
improvement. 

The bed itself is level, but as the taller 
plants are in the centre it has the effect of 
a mound, every flower being in sight from 
any point of view. The cost of the bulbs 
is not included, but they might well have 
been omitted. 


Heating a Hotbed Without 
Manure 
R. E. T., Illinois 


ll HAD long wanted a small hotbed, but 

the difficulties attendant upon securing 
and caring for the heating material seemed 
insurmountable until last spring when I 
used a poultry brooder with satisfactory 
results. I spent. $4.25 for material and 
fuel and raised plants worth $12.05 the 
first season. 

The year before I had made a brooder 
according to designs published in Bulletin 
No. 36 of the Connecticut Experiment 
Station, at Storrs, Conn. This year it 
did. not seem advisable to use it for its 
original purpose so I made a frame eight 
inches high in front and twelve inches high 
in the rear, secured a sash of suitable size 
and placed the whole over a cellar window 
on the south side of the house. 

For heat I used an ordinary lamp which 
could be conveniently tended from the 
cellar by opening the hinged window. At 
night and on extremely cold dark days, the 
glass was covered with an old piece of carpet 


and some gunnybags and I had no difficulty: 


in keeping a temperature of 60 degrees, even 
on nights when the outside temperature was 
zero or lower. 
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Isecured both top and bottom heat in this 
way. A strip of tin four inches high and 
long enough to go around the pan in the 
centre of the floor was procured and fastened 
securely in place about one-half an inch 
from the lower edge of the pan. Then all 
the remaining space was filled with soil. 
This strip allowed the warm air to escape 
from the perforations in the pan. 

Seeds requiring special attention were 
planted in cigar boxes and placed on the 
top of this pan, thus using all the space. 

The first seeds were planted about Feb- 
ruary 15th, and by practising “intensive 
farming” and using a coldframe for harden- 
ing the plants off, I had the following plants 
ready for the garden by the time the ground 
and the weather were suitable: 


9 cannas, worth $ .75 
25 globe artichokes oe 3.00 
200 WhiteHeartcoslettuce. . . . .. . .80 
200 Holyrood hot weatherlettuce . . . . . -80 
MS CUBES 5 9 o 6 6 0 0 2 8 @ 25 
RO peppers 5 5 5 » 59 59 o 9 « -50 
12 RC OTIN ACCES irae = 1.50 
12 verbenas aor ealrece) Ohi a ae ad -§0 
20 petunias Gn Ore poubuniaoc eh chic Wert 5) SG -80 
125 Bermudaonions ....... . 25 
so Drummond’sphlox. . . . ... . 1.00 
ioo turnip-rootedcelery. . . . . .. . -90 
18 asters . 1.00 
Total en DIZEOS 
Coal oil $1.25 
Glass, lumber, etc. 3.00 
ae 4-25 
Balance . $ 7.80 


Beside this I had the advantage of know- 
ing what variety of vegetable plant I was 
raising instead of buying nameless varieties 
from the corner grocer. Also I had the 
pleasure of experimenting with certain 
plants, as cannas, that do not come true 
from seed, but which occasionally give a 
seeding that will more than pay for all the 
time expended in producing it. 

After these plants were removed to the 
coldframe for hardening off I put in some 
sand and rooted cuttings of bedding plants, 
such as geraniums and coleus. And during 
the summer I raised from seed a number of 
hardy perennials for fall planting. 


A new method of propagating lilies, whereby the 
high priced kinds may be produced at lower rates 


The picture on this page, showing the 
hotbed in operation, was taken on a sunny 
day in March. Even at this early date 
the cannas can be plainly seen in the upper 
left hand corner. The canna became a 
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Mignonette, verbena, stock and calendula picked 
in the garden after a killing frost 


magnificent bronze leaved beauty, nearly 
ten feet tall, with large branches making a 
clump fourteen inches in diameter. 


Propagating Lilies from Leaf 
Cuttings 
F. H. Horsrorp, Vermont 


I BELIEVE it is not generally known that 

many of the lilies may be grown from 
leaf cuttings. Last winter while experi- 
menting with leaf propagation, my son, 
C. P. Horsford, told me he was going to 
try lilies. I had little faith in his success 
until in about three weeks he showed me 
some well grown bulblets with roots from 
leaf cuttings. Several kinds were tried, 
including the Madonna, Philippine, Brown’s, 
Henry’s, speciosum, longiflorum, sulphureum, 
etc. The only one of these which failed to 
produce bulbs in this way was Henry’s 
lily and I think this was owing to the tempera- 
ture not being right for this kind. 

The accompanying illustration shows how 
Brown’s lily may be propagated in this way. 
Two and even more bulblets are often 
formed at the base of a single leaf. This 
method of increase will probably not pay 
with most of the cheaper kinds, but it may 
show a way by which the higher priced 
bulbs, such as Brown’s lily can be produced 
at lower rates than the markets now afford. 

A temperature of 60 degrees is about 
right for most kinds. The leaves are 
removed from the stems by pulling them off 


.downwardly and sticking the bottom third 


in moist sand as one would do with carnation 
cuttings. Ifthe light should be too strong for 
any length of time a thin covering of tissue 
paper will give about the right amount of 
shade. During long spells of cloudy weather 
the paper should be removed. 


A Garden That Bloomed After 
Frost 
I. M. A., New York 


WY not have all the more prominently 

situated flower beds filled with hardy 
annuals that will outlive the early frosts 
and bloom for weeks after tender plants 
are destroyed by the cold? After having 


Mee 
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Another view of the bed of annuals (10 x 12 ft.), which cost only thirty cents a year for seed 


a bed of nasturtiums ruined by a premature 
frost I decided to have a bed of frost-resisting 
annuals. It was a small affair, say three 
by thirty feet, but it kept up a fair show for 
about a month after gardens are generally 
devastated. 

Mignonette bloomed even in the snow. 
One season it bloomed six weeks for me 
after tender plants were destroyed. Another 
year I picked some from the garden when 
the thermometer stood at 24 degrees and a 
coating of ice decorated the water pail. 
Late July is the time best suited for sowings 
intended for autumn bloom. 

Sweet alyssum is about the last annual 
to give up when repeated frosts try to dis- 
courage it. It has bloomed in my garden 
when the ground was covered with snow. 
It is unnecessary to sow sweet alyssum every 
year. After the first season it will self sow, 
and these seedlings, transplanted to the 
“frost”? bed, will be in their glory during 
the fall days. 

Verbena supplies a brighter color than 
those already mentioned and is one of 
the hardiest, enduring without protection 
a temperature several degrees below freez- 
ing. Verbena, also, after being dis. 
colored and wilted with the cold, will 
gradually resume its natural appearance as 
it thaws out. 

The pansy is one of the most attractive 
plants for late bloom. The rule is spring- 
sown seed for fall bloom and _ fall-sown 
seed for spring bloom. The flower bed 
that is given up to fall flowering pansies will 
yield a rich reward for the care given it. 
If all buds are picked off till cool weather 
begins the size and vigor of the flowers will 
repay the trouble. Fresh pansies have been 
picked from an unprotected bed when the 
weather was cold enough to cause ice in the 
water pail at noon. Pansies, likewise, 
escaped the frost that blackened tender 
plants under a covering of carpet. With 
foliage and stems almost black with the cold 
they will lift their heads as the weather 
moderates. 

The petunia defies the frost, and when 
wilted with the cold will come back to its 
former state after a little thawing. 

Calendulas are among the hardiest of 
all and have the further advantage that 
they add a touch of brilliant yellow to our 
autumn collection. 


Transforming a Dump Heap 
By Mary H. Curissincer, Md. 


if Niece garden was a veritable dumping 
ground before it was reclaimed two 
years ago. It required patience and thought- 
ful care before it reached its present state 
of perfection; but the results have amply 
repaid. 

The walk, which is seventy feet in length, 
has a solid border of asters, ranging in color 
from the palest to deepest tones, many of 


the blossoms measuring five inches and 


more across. Although the seed was 
“home grown,” both plants and flowers 
have reached such a stage of cultivation 
that they resemble exquisite chrysanthe- 
mums more than asters, with their var- 
iously shaped petals and splendid foliage 
and stems. Quite a number have reached 
a height of three and a half feet and 
more. 

They have grown so profusely and luxur- 
iantly that as many as five hundred blossoms 
have been cut at one time without apparently 
making any impression in their appearance 


” 
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and a conservative estimate might place 
the entire number close to twelve thousand! 

A clematis vine in full bloom covers part 
of the fence at the side of the garden. 


‘“New”’ Potatoes at Christmas 
By L. J. C., New Hampshire 


pe acme of quality in potatoes, from 
the English point of view, is repre- 
sented by the little round tubers, about an 
inch in diameter, which are sent im early 
spring from the Jersey and (Guernsey 
Islands. An English gardening periodical 
tells of an ingenious scheme by which any- 
one can have quite as good potatoes at 
Christmas time. 

First of all dig a hole three feet in depth, 
and procure some biscuit tins about nine 
inches long and four inches wide, having 
close-fitting lids. Tubers of a _ kidney- 
shaped potato having a smooth skin should 
be selected for storing. Snowdrop is a 
suitable variety. 

As each root of potato is dug pick up the 
tubers and put them in a basket, which should 
be immediately covered with haulm or some- 
thing to prevent the tubers from drying. 
When sufficient has been dug, take them to 
a shed and pack them thickly into the 
biscuit tins. No soil or any material is put 
with them. The tins should then be buried 
in the hole prepared for them, and a stick 
put in the ground to denote their where- 
abouts. 

It is best to select medium-sized tubers, 
just such tubers as are generally described 
as “new” potatoes. Remember that it 
is necessary to dig and store the tubers away 
in the tins before the skins are set, or they 
won’t keep well, nor afterward scrape like 
“new” potatoes. A little green or dried 
mint should be boiled with the tubers. 


This beautiful garden of asters was a veritable dump heap less than two years ago. 


Five hundred 


blossoms can be cut at one time without making any appreciable effect 


Christmas Cheer Outdoors All Winter—By Jabez Tompkins, 


Connec- 
ticut 


THE TRUE STORY OF AN ‘“‘OLD-TIMER’’ WHO GETS ALL THE ‘“‘FUN’’ OF GARDENING 
WITHOUT A LICK OF WORK, A CENT OF COST, OR EVEN A COLD IN THE HEAD 


1 MAY be a 
wrong - headed 
old man, but I be- 
lieve I have the 
“grandest scheme 
on earth”’—a prac- 
tical plan by ‘which 
all of us can enjoy 
the warmth and 
gaiety of the Christ- 
mas season all win- 
ie, Sineill I ell 
you how I stumbled 
upon it? 

- When I pulled 
out of Wall Street 
ten years ago and 
resolved to “do 
nothing ever afterward except just be happy 
on my country place,” I confess that the 
first winter away from town seemed mighty 
dull. I never noticed before how pesky hard 
the wind blows in the country and what a 
cold proposition the snow is—the whole 
earth covered with a glaring sheet of white, 
broken only now and then by the tattered 
rags of some old weeds. 

“Total amount of interest in this land- 
scape,” said I, “ought!” I know well 
enough that city grammars call for naught, 
but the word was n’t equal to the occasion. 
If there is any country that looks more cheer- 
less and monotonous for five-twelfths of the 
year than America I wish you ’d name it to 
me. So I cast about for some “fun.” 

“Why don’t you have a greenhouse?” 
asked Deborah. ‘You’re as fond of gar- 
dening as anything and you could putter 
around indoors when it’s too cold to go 
out.” 

I thought about anthracite at six-ought- 
five a ton and my pulse refused to quicken. 
Then I remembered a bill for repairs on his 


**T give the palm to Amer- 
ican holly ’’ 


ro 
t 
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“*It is certainly the most graceful of the roses for 


winter effect.’’ The multiflora 


greenhouses John Hinchman once showed 
me and I gagged. 

“Gardening in summer is all night 
enough,” I retorted, “but in winter I draw 
the line on work. I’m busy enough with my 
books and my fire. I’d be willing to look 
at something pretty outdoors if I did n’t have 
to go out on windy days or wait on a furnace.” 

When in doubt go to—Boston. Any 
problem can be solved there. I might have 
remembered that, but, as it happened, I 
went there merely on a visit to my daughter. 
One sunny day she drove me out to see the 
parks. 

“What are all those red things?” I 
inquired. 

“Those are shrubs with red berries on 
them. This is part of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum.”’ 

“Who was Arnold and what is an Arbore- 


“The winterberry you see glowing in the swamps 
at Christmas.’’ Black alder ( lex verticillata ) 


tum?” thought I, but didn’t dare to ask. 
I never did find out about Arnold, but I 
soon saw for myself that the Arboretum is 
the finest collection of trees and shrubs in 
America. 

“Those red things” excited me greatly. 
They warmed the whole landscape. Judg- 
ing by the effect on me they were a pretty 
fair substitute for coal. There were other 
colors, too—more varieties than I had ever 
dreamed of. We got out at what my 
daughter called the “Fruticetum” and 
walked up one path and down another until 
I had taken the name of every bush that 
struck my fancy. For now I was sure I had 


_ my idea for making winter interesting. I 


would have a collection of these berried 
shrubs. From every window of the house 
there should be visible some bright patch of 
color. I would also scatter a few bushes 
along the roadway so that my winter drives 
might have a little “ginger.” 

Out of one hundred possible errors I 
suppose I made over ninety. First I bought 
a lot of cheap ten-cent stock, which either 
died or waited three years to make a decent 
show of berries, instead of good big bushes at 
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thirty-five to fifty 
cents which will 
give a fine display 
the first winter, if 
planted in the 
spring. Then the 
birds ate all the 
berries of some 
kinds, while others 
dropped their fruits 
soon after frost or 
else lost their at- 
tractiveness by 
Christmas. 

But my second 
winter in the coun- 
try was not so dull, 
for my barberries 
alone were worth all the trouble. They 
burned brightly against the snow all winter 
and I was convinced that I had a “tail holt” 
on a good idea that was practically unknown 
to books and landscape gardeners. IL 
searched forty “works” on gardening that 


The long-stalked holly 
(Ilex monticola ) 


winter in a vain hunt to find one single word. 


of appreciation for the new world of beauty 
that had been opened to me. Finally, I 
went to two or three landscape gardeners. 
for help, but they knew of nothing that I had 
not already planted. Their clients, appar- 
ently, were city men with summer homes, and 
the question of making the country interesting 
in winter had never come up in any large way. 

Two great facts now began to loom up: 
in my experience. First, the most valuable 
shrubs for winter effect are those which are 
attractive all winter, instead of falling by 
the way before Christmas. Therefore I 
would use the short-lived beauties only for 
spice and make my big plantings next spring 
of the kinds that would stay by me from 
November to March. | 

Second, I found that the cheeriest color 


*‘IT know a rose with even bigger ‘ hips” than rugosa 
and they last all winter!’’ 
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“T have every kind of a viburnum, but the one 
that cheers me most is Viburnum Opulus, the ‘high 
‘bush cranberry.’ ’’ 


is red. It burns like a live coal against the 
snow. Black and blue berries are dead by 
comparison, while white ones, though con- 
spicuous, suggest the universal coldness. 
The best way to enliven home grounds 
is to have several large red mass effects. 

Well, then, to make a short story long, you 
now have my theme —red berries that last 
all winter. Every picture accompanying 
this informal screed shows a different kind 
of red berry that lasts all, or nearly all, winter. 
What I don’t know about botany would fill 
many books, so I won’t attempt any learned 
description, as everyone would soon “find 
me out.” However, if it would be any use 
to explain the human interest of these bushes 
I will try to set forth the relative winter 
values of a dozen of the best red berries in 
my collection. 

I give the palm to American holly because 
it is practically the only tree or shrub we can 
have in the North which has the noblest 
possible foil for its red berries, viz., an ever- 
green background. ‘That must be the basal 
reason why it is the most popular symbol 
of Christmas cheer. I had always supposed 
holly to be a Southern plant, and shall never 
forget my delight when I saw a tree twelve 
feet high near New York that was loaded 
with scarlet berries absolutely all winter. 
It suggested to me holly bushes in every 
northern yard and the cold dead landscape 
animated by these immortal-looking leaves 
and glowing berries. 

But I am afraid that this supreme 
beauty will be realised only by the intel- 
ligent few, for holly bushes are necessarily 
costly and there are peculiarities in their cul- 
tivation as I found out by tedious experience. 

I planted my first lot of holly the first 
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chance I got, which happened to be in the 
fall, and discovered that fall-planted holly 
will surely die. The next spring I put out a 
dozen more, but I disobeyed the nurseryman’s 
injunctions to strip off all the leaves, for I 
could n’t bear the idea of sacrificing all that 
grand foliage. Result — failure. The third 
year I paid a big price for a dozen large 
bushes and gloated over a big crop of flowers 
which promised a superb show of berries. 
Not one berry. 

Then I learned that in order to have fruit 
you must have both kinds of bushes— 
staminate and pistillate. Mine were all 
staminate, and, of course, holly without ber- 
ries is like Hamlet without the Prince. 
When I finally got holly to fruit in my own 
yard I was foolish enough to set some bushes 
down by the front entrance where people 
broke off sprigs and stole the berries. 

I have spent more thought and money on 
holly and waited longer for it than for all 
the other red-berried plants put together. 
But it was worth it and the matter is really 


The common purple leaved barberry for contrast 
with the prodigy shown on the cover 


very easy when you know the facts I spent so 
much to learn. 

Anyone who is in a hurry and doesn’t 
mind expense can sometimes pick up large 
plants that have been grown in pots five 
years, or long enough to prove whether 
they are staminate or pistillate, which cannot 
be done until they flower. 

I have a large place and can use hundreds 
of hollies, so I have given a good deal of 
attention to getting them cheaply. I have 
had big plants collected from the wild and 
sent me, but without success, as the only way 
to get good enough roots is to transplant 
frequently or grow in pots. 

A Philadelphia-grown holly two feet high 
costs about $2.50 a plant. Ican get Georgia- 
grown holly twelve to eighteen inches high 
for fifty cents each or $40 per 100, enough to 
start a good bit of hedge, like the famous 
hedges of English holly abroad. 

As I want to scatter holly all through my 
woods I have resorted to growing holly from 
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seeds, which is a slow business, but I have 
all the time in the world. The seeds do not 
sprout until the second year and have to be 
put in layers in boxes of sand and buried. 
My present hobby is to collect berries from 
the northernmost points where they grow 
wild, in the hope of developing a strain that 
will be the hardiest and longest-lived and not 
so fearfully slow-growing. 

Speaking of holly reminds me that there are 
several hollies that shed their leaves and con- 
sequently are faster growing and cheaper. 
They cannot compete with the evergreen 
kind, which is Ilex glabra, but they are bril- 
liant enough. The one [I like best for big 
masses is the “ winterberry” you see glowing 
in the swamps about Christmas time. That 
is the black alder, or [lex verticillata of the 
nurserymen. It makes a good show until 
February. (See page 222.) 

I have another holly that is said to have the 
largest berries of the tribe —the long- 
stalked holly (page 222) — which J got from 
a nursery in,the Southern Appalachians under 
the name of J/ex monticola. ‘The berries are 
half an inch in diameter, or twice as big as 
ordinary holly berries, but they are not very 
abundant and drop soon after Christmas, 
so I am satisfied with a few specimens. 

It is a far cry from hollies to roses, but 
almost everyone who hears “red berries” 
mentioned begins to exclaim about the rugosa 
rose. Now I am a “bear” on rugosa, so far 
as winter value is concerned. I grant you 
that it has a “whopping” fruit but it rarely 
remains attractive as late as Christmas, and 
I know a rose that has even bigger “hips” 
that last all winter! (Pictured on page 222.) I 
have imported this from two Irish nurseries 
under the names Rosa lutescens and macro- 
phylla. The fruits are over an inch long. 

But the loveliest rose for winter effect, in 
my humble opinion, is the multiflora. I went 


““Why not enjoy holly berries outdoors all winter 
in our own yard?”’ 
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An Asian bittersweet; showing how the orange 
husks open and disclose the scarlet berries. I 
bought this under the name Célastrus paniculatus 


out to the big rose collection at the New York 
Botanical Garden last winter to see if they 
had anything that could beat it and it is 
certainly the most graceful of them all. Its 
open, many-fruited cluster is shown on page 
222. Most rose fruits become unsightly by 
Christmas but this lasts all winter. 

The “great American genus” of shrubs is 
Viburnum. We certainly beat the world 
on these flat-clustered white flowers that are 
followed by berries of so many hues. I have 
a collection of every kind of hardy viburnum 
but the one that cheers me most in winter is 
what the nurserymen call Viburnum Opulus 
—in plain English “high-bush cranberry.” 
(Picture on page 223.) This is commonly 
considered a European species but it is 
American also. There are other viburnums 
with red berries that last all winter but this 
is the only one I can afford to have in big 
masses. Besides, it has the largest berries. 

The greatest prodigy I have among red- 
berried shrubs is the peculiar barberry 
pictured on the cover of this magazine. The 
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Gather native bittersweet in September for 
Christmas decoration. Theleaves will shrivel but 
last all winter and add greatly to the effect 


astonishing fecundity of it may be seen by 
comparing it with the ordinary purple bar- 
berry pictured on page 223. I got this 
wonder from two importers of Japanese 
plants under two names — Berberis Sie- 
boldii and Hakodate. I intend to propagate 
a lot of it for my own grounds. 

When it comes to red-berried vines my 
standard of beauty is our native bittersweet 
or waxwork pictured on this page. That 
is the cheapest climber I know of for 
producing in a reasonable time big masses 
of red that are a comfort all winter. I like 
it best when it scrambles over a big stump, 
but I also send it up dead trees in my woods 
and I have one vine of it on my porch. 

I also have on my porch another bittersweet 
which I believe makes an even better show 
(seethis page). I hardly know what to call it. 
I bought it for the Himalayan bittersweet 
(Celastrus paniculatus), but that is not sup- 
posed tobehardy inthe North. Perhaps itis 
the Japanese (C. orbiculatus) for that is said 
to fruit more profusely than our native kind. 
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Among red-berried trees everyone knows 
the mountain ash, but few people realize 
that we have two different species in our own 
country. The one pictured on this page is 
the Western mountain ash (Sorbus or Pyrus 
sambucijolia) which has larger flowers and 
fruit than the Eastern kind. The mountain 
ashes will thrive only in the North, and 
seem to have been divinely appointed to 
redeem our winter landscape from desolation. 
The Southerners can beat us on holly, ivy 
and all manner of broad-leaved evergreens, - 
but the mountain ash is one of our compen- 
sations. True, its berries often fade by 
February or are eaten by the birds, but some- 
times as late as March I have seen it furnish 
the only bright spot amid a world of snow. 
I go in heavily for mountain ash. I love its 
flat clusters of whitish flowers, its compound 
foliage, the admirable smoothness and lustre 
of its bark, its mystical suggestion of the Far 
North. Its fruit is not a bright scarlet, but 
like everything which has a dash of orange 
it is more brilliant than a true red under 
artificial light. A few bunches make a 
magnificent decorative material. 

Another red-berried tree I have taken a 
fancy to is the red chokeberry. __ It is related 
to the mountain ash, as its scientific name . 
(Sorbus arbutijolia) implies, but it has 
ordinary, instead of compound, leaves. In 
my collection there are half a dozen species 
of Sorbus answering this description, and 
some of them have larger fruit, but I believe 
this is the reddest and most promising. 
The flowers are white or tinged with red and 
the foliage turns orange red in autumn. 

It is easy to spoil a good idea by overdoing 
it. I have no wish to pose as a “crank on 
berries.” I have seen too many gardens 
and grounds where an idea has been pursued 
remorselessly to the logical end. I don’t like 
logic in gardens — I like beauty of form and 
color, harmony, personality and all that. 
But there is neither logic nor sense in having 
home grounds in city or country bleak and 
dull for more than a third of the year. Why 
confine the Christmas spirit to one week or 
two? Why not have it all the year? And 
particularly why not enjoy holly berries out- 
doors all winter in our own yard? 


““The Western mountain ash has _ larger 
Eastern kind” 


flowers and fruits than the 


““The red chokeberry, a relative of the mountain ash, which has ordinary, not - 
compound, leaves’’ 
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In August the flower beds were dug two feet deep and the soil mixed with 


rotted manure 


Home Gardening in Southern California—By Charles F. 
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The same beds eight months later. 
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Canterbury Bells on left, foxglove in 


center, and sweet alyssum on right 
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THE WONDERS THAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED IN A CLIMATE WHERE YOU CAN PICK FLOWERS 


OUTDOORS EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR—WHAT THE 
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give a calendar for important operations, and make your story interesting and practical ?] | 


HEN, after half alifetime in the East, 
we transferred our residence to 
California, the prospect of making our 
own ‘garden spot” was not the least of 
our anticipated pleasures. The pleasure was 
realized beyond our most sanguine hopes, 
but with it came surprises so pronounced 
that I may almost term them shocks. 
Such a matter as common, everyday grass, 
for instance, on which we had counted for 
turfy walks as in the East, proved harder 
to grow than anything else and, except for 
lawns, had to be abandoned; seed blithely 
sown in June resisted all the blandishments 
of the watering pot and astonished us by 
coming up in January, long after we had 
forgotten it; familiar annual climbers, such 
as the canary-bird vine, which we had 
confidently planted for temporary screens, 
were a mass of burned leaves by July, as 
indeed by that time were most of our old- 
fashioned Eastern garden favorites which 


we had set out for midsummer bloom; 
while nearly all the perennial vines, which 
enthusiastic friends who had toured Cali- 
fornia told us grew there like Jack’s bean 
stalk, disappointed us by sulking for months 
until in some cases we were on the point 
of tearing them up root and branch. The 
beanstalk gait, we found, was usually not 
struck until the second year. But it came 
then — with emphasis! 

The house that we bought was barely 
a year old, built upon a lot 60x 180 ft. 
The original owner had given no attention 
to the grounds except to put in a lawn before 
the house and to set out a few flowering 
plants where they would be visible from the 
street. The whole rear of the lot, a space 
measuring 60X85 ft., had been left untouched. 
Upon this portion, in a tangle of weeds 
and wild grasses, stood five orange trees, 
remnants of a grove which had originally 
covered the tract of which our lot was part. 


““TENDERFOOT ” 


MUST LEARN 


This is the fourth of a series of articles on “ Home Gardening in Every Part of America,” to which you are cordially invited to contribute. We had a 


Nebraska garden in Fune, 1906; a New Hampshire garden in October, 1907; a Texas garden in February, 1908. Wall you tell us what the peculiar conditions of your regton are, 


The surface of the land was humpy and 
irregular with a pronounced dip toward the 
back and to one side, so that the rear of 
the lot was from four to ten feet lower than 
the ground upon which the house stood. 
The soil was a dark, mellow, clay loam, 
which, after the first winter rains had sent 
their moisture well through it, was easily 
worked. It had, however, a strong tendency 
to pack as it dried out.” 

It was December when we obtained 
possession and our first concern was the 
building of a fence. We had several loads 
of soil hauled in from a neighboring lot, 
and deposited in and about the deepest 
corner so as to bring the rear line more 
nearly up to a level. The fence itself was 
made of redwood 3x4 in. posts set eight 
feet apart; these were six feet high, planted 
two feet in the ground, making the fence 
four feet high. Redwood battens one-half 
an inch thick by three inches wide were 


Part of the rear lot, covered with wild grass and weeds, before the ground was broken for the garden, and the same place eight months later 
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nailed to the posts so as to make rectangular 
lattice work with openings one foot square. 
A dark green stain was applied, and the 
cost of all materials amounted to about 
$35, or 15 cents per running foot of fence. 
Had I not contributed the labor myself, 
the cost would have been about $65. 

Owing to the irregular “lay of the land” 
and its sliding down to the back and to one 
side, we found it impracticable to lay out 
flower beds satisfactorily without radical 
regrading, and the dry season was well 
under way before we could devote attention 
to the matter. The ground at that season 
was baked quite hard and the July sun 
was very ardent, but it would probably 
have been four months before the winter 
rains would come to soften it, and such 
a delay would mean a whole season’s loss 
of perennial bloom. 

The plan followed was to fill the lower 
portions of the lot with the dirt dug from 
the higher parts, and arrange the garden 
in a series of level, descending low terraces 
or “benches.” 

The first terrace adjoined the house and 
was the whole width of the lot, sixty feet by 
twenty feet deep, with an L eight feet wide 
running at right angles along one of the 
side fences; the second terrace, dropped 
to a level two feet below, was fifty-two feet 
wide by twenty feet deep with a similar, but 
wider L paralleling the first and two feet 
lower; the third terrace, dropped to a 
level two feet below the second, measured 
thirty by forty-five feet and occupied about 
one quarter of the lot extending to the rear 
line. 

The ground worked hard, indeed, on the 
surface after nearly three months of dry 
weather, and had to be broken with a mat- 
tock; but at a depth of six or eight inches 
it was mellow enough to be readily spaded, 
and at a foot deep was perceptibly damp. 
A few spots which had been packed 
especially hard by being walked on, were 
softened by allowing the hose to trickle 
upon them for some hours. 

The next step was to make retaining 
walls to hold each terrace in place and also 
to hold in the earth about two of the orange 
trees that had been left high and dry by the 
cutting down of the higher ground. 

For this we got two loads of the round 
water-worn arroyo stones — or cobbles — 


Midsummer bloom in the garden. Gaillardia, Shasta 
daisy and sweet William 
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Building the pergola, which was to act later as a 
summer house 


from the washes near the mountains, and 
hired a stone mason to build them into 
walls. On the lowest level, near the rear 
of the lot within a square determined by 
four of the orange trees, we erected a small 
pergola 12 x 6 ft. to serve us, when it should 
be vine-covered, as a summer house. The 
construction of this was of the simplest — 
four redwood 2x 4 in. posts set eight feet 
high above the ground, connected length- 
wise by two timbers of the same size, cross- 
wise, upon which we nailed on edge four 
redwood planks 2 x 6 in. at equal distances. 
Flat stones made a serviceable and artistic 
pavement. 


PLANTING THE GARDEN 


We desired to have the terrace nearest the 
house turfed, so as to provide an evergreen 
foreground to the flower garden. As this 
space would be walked on a great deal, we 
decided upon Lippia repens, which makes 
a close mat, can be mowed like grass, may 
be tramped over with impunity and thrives 
on a minimum of water. Moreover, it 
is a charming little plant when in blossom, 
a patch of it making a whole flower garden 
in itself, beloved of the bees and the wander- 
ing wind. 

We planted the cuttings in midsummer, 
kept them well soaked for a few days and 
protected with a layer of newspapers during 
the heat of the day, and by the beginning 
of the rainy season they were forming good 
sized mats. Our experience with lippia 
is that it requires more time than grass or 
clover to make a turf, but once established 
its drought-resisting properties render it 
valuable for many situations where a lawn 
would be troublesome and expensive to 
maintain. 

Terrace number two, the sunniest portion 
of the garden, was edged on two adjoining 
sides with a 2-foot retaining wall, with a 
special cozy-corner made by the angle of 
the wall, where we sunk a water-tight half 
barrel for a water lily; planted about the 
rim a few umbrella plants (Cyperus alterni- 
jolius); a German ivy (Senecio scandens) 
to clamber over the low wall; a few violets; 
a couple of forget-me-nots; a root of the 
small sneezewort (Helenium pumilum); and 
another of spearmint —the whole making 
a nook of watery coolness very refreshing 
in a dry land. Some plants of creeping fig 
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(Ficus repens) were set against the retaining 
wall at different points to mitigate the rather 
pronounced white and black of the arroyo 
stones. 

This situation, however, owing to its 
being partially shaded by an orange tree, 
proved not sunny enough for the best develop- 
ment of water-lilies, and we are arranging 
to substitute for it a less particular aquatic 
— the water hyacinth —and to sink an- 
other half tub in the open sunshine for the 
nymphea. 

On this same level we established our rose 
bed, transplanting the bushes on September 
30th from other parts of the lot, being 
careful to lift them with an ample ball of 
earth. They promptly dropped all their 
leaves, but an abundance of water applied 
at the roots twice a week, brought out the 
dormant buds in a short time, and we had 
good bloom from Thanksgiving until after 
New Year’s. 

A bed of sweet blue violets (the ‘“ Princess,” 
which is one of the most satisfactory here, 
producing large fragrant blossoms on long 
stems) was set out from young plants about 
the same time with the roses and gave us 
Christmas bloom. Another bed, in which 
in early autumn we put young plants of 
gaillardia, began to bloom about New 
Year’s; and a patch of perennial coreopsis 
seedlings (C. /anceolata) planted at the same 
time, grew like weeds after the first winter 
rains fell, making pleasant mounds of fresh 
green foliage for us, followed in late Jan- 
uary by the flower heads. 

At the four posts of the pergola, we 
planted Tecoma jasminoides, which is a 
rapid grower, with beautiful, glossy, jasmine- 
like foliage, producing bloom both summer 
and winter; a star jasmine (7 vachelospermum 
jasminoides) which we found slow to climb, 
but desirable on account of the delicious 
fragrance of the white, starry flowers; a 
Plumbago Capensis, which may be trained 
either as a bush or a climber, and makes a 
cloud of lavender bloom three-fourths of 
the year; a heliotrope, which in Southern 
California often grows to the second story 
of the houses, and is a perpetual bloomer, 
though on frosty nights it needs the protec- 
tion of a sheet thrown over it. 

To provide some constant green about 
the pergola, we planted at both sides of 
the short path leading to it more Lippia 


A feature of our garden was the cactus bed, a 
miniature bit of desert 
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repens, and over the low retaining walls 
close by, two species of mesembryanthemum 
—the small-leaved variety bearing pink 
blossoms that hide the plants under an 
almost solid sheet of color in spring, and 
the coarser-leaved, large-flowered cerise 
species which blooms most profusely in 
summer. 

The mesembryanthemums, which seem 
indifferent to water are particularly adapted 
to the long, dry season of this land. 

Along the fence at the lower end of the 
garden were planted slips of Japanese honey- 
suckle, contributed by a neighbor. In 
eight or nine months they were making a 
perceptible screen over the fence. 

A feature of our garden which has given 
special pleasure is a cactus bed, 8x15 ft. 
We selected for this the highest part of our 
lot, in full sunshine, removed the surface 
earth to the depth of six inches, filled the 
excavation about half full of coarse gravel, 
shoveled the original soil on top of this, 
rising toward the middle of the bed, and 
then spread sand over all to the depth of 
two or three inches. Some large stones 
and pieces of broken rock were scattered 
around for picturesque effect, and the 
whole formed a miniature sandy knoll like 
a bit of desert. 

We purchased from a dealer a dozen small 
plants in 2- and 3-inch pots, costing on an 
average about twenty-five cents apiece—two 
mammillaria, two echinocactus, two cereus 
and half a dozen opuntia — and to these 

we have added from time to time slips from 
friends’ gardens and specimens collected 
“in the wild.” If you are going to like 
cactuses at all, you are going to like them 
hard, and you will find it fascinating in the 
extreme to watch the growth of these strange 
creations of nature, while the opening of 
the first blossom on your nursling plants 
will make a red letter day in your garden 
life. 

At the rear of the house facing the garden 
is a large porch. There is no roof, but a 
framework of beams overhead, as in a 
pergola, makes a support for vines. A 
Lamarck rose was planted at one front post 
aude ay Reve d/Or sat the other. hey 
were sticks a couple of feet high when set 
out in March, but a season’s growth sent 
them both over the top beams bursting into 
a mass of bloom the following April. This 
rose-embowered porch makes a pleasant 
vantage ground from which to enjoy the 
garden. 

For a home-like, every-day sort of flower 
garden such as we have designed ours to be, 
with “something doing” all the year round, 
fragrant, pleasant to the eye, restful to the 
spirit, with shady spots and sunny —a 
garden suitable for people who cannot afford 
a gardener and who have themselves only 
a limited time to devote to its care — we 
have found the following list entirely satis- 
factory for this part of Southern California. 
The flowers named are all of the simplest 
culture, and comparatively free from disease 
and insect pests. The first list includes 
the dry autumn months, until the rains 
set in, usually in November: 
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Eight months after the garden was started, showing the first terrace with its arroyo-stone wall 


FOR SUMMER BLOOM 


Alyssum (sweet) Mignonette 
Canna Nasturtium 
Calendula Pansy 

Coreopsis Petunia 

Daisy (Shasta) Penstemon 
Gaillardia Phlox 
Geranium Pink (Japanese) 
Heliotrope Portulacca 


Lobelia (blue) Poppy (California) 
Marigold (French) Salpiglossis 
Mesembryanthemum, cerise Verbena 
Zinnia 
FOR WINTER BLOOM 


Alyssum (sweet) Marguerite 


Calla (white) Mignonette 
Carnation Nasturtium 
* Calendula Pansy 


Daisy (English) Pink (Japanese) 


Geranium Stock (Cut-and-come-again) 
Heliotrope Verbena 
Violets 


Hollyhock and snapdragon might be 
added to these for both winter and summer, 
as they grow easily and bloom abundantly, 


but unfortunately they are exceedingly 
prone to certain rust and fungous troubles 
that make unsightly foliage. 

I make little mention of spring months, 
for almost anything that will bloom any- 
where will bloom in Southern California 
then, when the ground is one vast reservoir 
of moisture. If one has the time to prepare 
the beds and start the seedlings in the proper 
way, and is content with a short season 
of flowering, he can have in Southern Cali- 
fornia from March until the end of June a 
succession of all the old-fashioned favorites 
of the Eastern garden, with a magnificence 
of bloom unattainable there. We have 
never seen anywhere such wonderful beauty 
of foxgloves, Canterbury Bells, larkspurs, 
columbines, sweet William, poppies (Shirley 
and Japanese), irises, etc., as in the spring 
gardens of this vicinity. 

Of course, much depends on how the 
plants are watered, and on page 238 I have 
told our methods for doing this work. 


A Reve d’Or rose, two feet high, set out in March grew eight feet in a year’s time 


All the Winter Crocuses Worth Growing—By Wilhelm Miller, 


New 
York 


WHY NOT HAVE A THREE-DOLLAR COLDFRAME AND ENJOY THESE CHARMING FLOWERS EVERY 


DAY FROM SEPTEMBER TO MARCH? 


[Epitor’s Norte. 
that the limitations of any plant should be politely ignored. 


CAN 


THEY BE GROWN SOUTH LIKE WILDFLOWERS? 


This 1s the twenty-second of those heretical “ Little Monographs” which fight the old notion that the garden value of plants is wholly a matter of taste, and 
We maintain that the comparative method, which is th2 life-blood of science, must be introduced into gardening; that its 


abject 4s to discover which plants are the best for each particular purpose; and that we can never overcome the defects of any gard2n plant until they are honestly stated.| 


VERYBODY knows the common 
crocuses, which are the first showy 
garden flowers of spring, but most people 
do not know that there are also autumn and 
winter-blooming crocuses. I want you to 
make a sharp distinction in your mind 
between the autumn and winter species 
because anyone can afford to grow the 
former, whereas those that bloom in mid- 
winter are only for experiment. 

There are only nine species, outside the 
regular spring bloomers, that are cheap 
enough to be planted in the lawns or gardens 
by the thousand and these I have described 
in the Christmas number of Country Life 
in America. My present object is to show 
why. anyone should spend his hard-earned 
money for the higher-priced kinds. 

This is very easy. The cheap kinds 
mostly bloom in September or February. 
Between those months comes the rub. 
The winter crocuses offer two opportunities: 
They will bloom outdoors in the South from 
November to February, and it is possible 
that they may prove to be the most interest- 
ing and valuable flowers in the Middle 
South during the long period when there are 
practically no other flowers. 

In the North, winter crocuses make an 
excellent coldframe hobby for lovers of 
rare and interesting flowers. Now that 
we have these little portable frames (about 
two feet square) you can have a collection 
of thirty species (Say a dozen bulbs of each) 


which will give you flowers practically 
every day from September to March inclu- 
sive. On sunny days you can put the 
frames in the cellar and your friends will be 
surprised to see flowers coming right through 
frozen ground and even snow. For the 
coldframes do not furnish any heat. Their 
object is to protect these lovely flowers, 
after they have come up, from _ being 
spattered with dirt. Also, on days of 
feeble sunlight the flowers may open under 
glass, whereas outside they would remain 
closed. 

The first amateur who made a great 
hobby of winter crocuses was Mr. Maw, 
whose glorious ‘“ Monograph of the Genus 
Crocus” I gloated over last winter while my 
crocuses were blooming just outside my 
dining-room window. 

What a fine thing it would be if some 
American gentleman of leisure would take 
up any genus of plants in the same spirit as 
Mr. Maw! England is the only country, 
according to Hugo Munsterberg, in which 
important contributions to knowledge are 
commonly made by amateurs outside of 
university circles. 

Consider the pleasure Mr. Maw had. 
His genus is confined to the Mediterranean 
region. Think of mountain climbing in 
the Holy Land and of scouring Italy and 
Greece for its most precious spring flowers! 
The search for type specimens took him 
to every important botanical garden and 


The largest of all the autumn blooming crocuses, sometimes six inches across! 


feathered flower of September. 


Aitchison’s crocus, a 
(Crocus speciosus, var. Aitchisonic) 
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herbarium in Europe. It gave him a chance 
to refresh his Latin, French, and German. 
He drew and colored every one of his seventy 
plates, with their full botanical details and 
made a beautiful map that shows at a glance 
just where each species grows wild. He 
grew every one of these pretty flowers at 
home. Yet the whole work took only 
what leisure a business man could spare 
for the purpose during eight years! 

His “Monograph of the Genus Crocus” 
is a joy to handle and insures him a delight- 
ful immortality, for even when it is hopelessly 
out of date it will make everyone’s eyes 
light up with pleasure. Yet so little are 
such things esteemed in America that I could 


not find a copy in the richest city of our. 


country and I gratefully record my indebted- 
ness to Dr. William Trelease of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden for the privilege of study- 
ing it for a fortnight. 

There are two well marked color groups in 
the genus Crocus—the yellow and the 
purple. To the purple series belong the 
lilac, rose, and white, any of which is easily 
derived from the purple. But no species 
of the purple group has a yellow variety and 
vice versa. It is the fashion to call the 
yellow crocuses “orange,” but I have seen 
no justification for this. 

There are also two important kinds of 
markings — “feathered” and “suffused.” 
The feathered crocuses have the branching 
veins of the petals outlined in purple or some 
derivative of that color. This is the type 
with which everybody is familiar. among 
the spring-blooming crocuses. But the 
yellow species are often suffused with bronze 
— quite a different color from any in the 
purple series. Some of the purples also are 
suffused with a secondary color and it is a 
very agreeable change from the dominant 
type. In either case, the secondary color 
is nearly always confined to the outer sur- 
faces of the three outer petals. Whenever 
any variation occurs I will mention it, as 
it is rare enough to be a specific character 
and always adds considerably to the interest. 


CHOICE PURPLE CROCUSES 


There are four crocuses that begin to 
bloom in October and ought to continue 
well into November. 

The cheapest is C. Asturicus, which 
might be called the “variable Spanish 
crocus,’ because it is hard to find two 
flowers just alike even in its habitat. The 
other important species of which this is 
true are the common spring-blooming cro- 
cuses (C. vernus and C. versicolor). This 
Spanish crocus is generally violet or purple, 
and may be feathered or not. A dark 
purple variety seems to be the most 
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The Cloth-of-Gold crocus, a yellow flower of Feb- 
Iruary, suffused outside with brown (C. Susianus) 


popular now and fairly cheap (about $25 a 
thousand). 

The most consistently colored member of 
the purple group probably, is C. Clusii, 
which I shall call the “Portuguese purple 
crocus.”’ It is said to bloom from the end 
of September till November and even into 
December, but the chances are that this 
refers to its season in the wild. 

The most distinguished of the purples 
is the iris-flowered crocus (C. Byzantinus 
or wiidiflorus), so called because it is the 
only member of the genus in which the 
three inner petals are conspicuously shorter 
and narrower than the outer. It is also 
the only species with purple stigmas. 

Possibly the best purple for November 
is C. medius, but I do not feel sure enough 
of it to call it the “ November purple crocus.” 
It might be called the “ Mentone crocus” as 
it grows wild from there to Spezzia. It is one 
of those exceptional species which are veined 
inside instead of outside. In this case the 
veins are near the base of the petals. 

Then comes a break of two months 
which can probably be filled some time by 
a variety of levigatus. 

In February comes Sieber’s crocus (C. 
Siebert). I can imagine nothing gayer than 
its pale purple with a yellow base, the 
throat being yellow both inside and out. 
But the feathered form is said by connoisseurs 
to be even more attractive. 


CHOICE PINKISH CROCUSES 


I am sorry to say that there is no true 
pink crocus, the nearest approach being 
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rosy lilac. I think it quite improbable 
that we shall ever get pink or blue in this 
genus as these colors do not seem to be 
derivable from purple. A good pink can 
nearly always be secured from red, but there 
is no red crocus. 

The only October-bloomer in this group 
is C. longiflorus, which I should call the 
“fragrant Sicilian crocus.” This is a 
uniform pale vinous lilac with a yellow 
throat, but there is also a feathered form, 
which I should consider less precious 
because the ideal in this group is a pure 
pink. 

The only November-bloomer I know 
of in this class is C. Tournefortit which 
might be called the “ November lilac crocus.”’ 
It has a few purple veins outside toward 
the base, but its general effect is probably 
self-colored. This flower is remarkable 
for never closing after it has once opened. 

There are great gaps in this group. Per- 
haps we can get a cheap winter-blooming 
lilac crocus from a form of levigatus and a 
cheap October bloomer in C. sativus, var. 
Elwesii which looks like the biggest of all 
that open between October and February. 
It is four inches across. I do not see it 
catalogued, but Mr. Bowles had some a 
few years ago. 


CHOICE BLUISH CROCUSES 


The word “blue” often appears in cata- 
logue descriptions and doubtless causes 
much disappointment among buyers. We 


have some very pretty suggestions of blue 
among lilac and purple crocuses, but I 
believe it most improbable that we shall 


Saffron, most famous of all crocuses ((’. sa/ivus), 
cultivated 3,000 years for the splendid orange dye 
yielded by enormous styles. Blooms October 
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The iris-flowered crocus, so called because it is 
the only one having inner petals conspicuously 
smaller than the outer ((. Byzantinus) 


ever get even as near to blue as the Navy 
Blue sweet pea. 

We have two very good autumn-bloomers 
of a bluish color, but then comes a long 
break, which might be filled by a variety 
C. serotinus, for the type is due in November 
and December. It belongs, however, to 
the feathered group, and though culti- 
vated for over two hundred years, is rarely 
catalogued. 

The only bluish crocus for February 
that I know of is C. biflorus, var. Leichtlinit, 
which will doubtless cost twenty-five cents 
a bulb before it gets to this country. Judg- 
ing from the longest Dutch lists it is the 
only near approach to pale blue among the 
spring bloomers, save Tommasinianus which 
is too late, since it blooms after vernus. 


CHOICE FEATHERED CROCUSES 


Probably the earliest 
among the crocuses is C. cancellatus, for 
which I suggest the name “edible crocus” 
because the corms are sold for food in 
Damascus. (Another species, Gazllardotii, 
is also largely used for food but is unlikely 
to come into cultivation.) The typical 
cancellatus is pale lilac, more or less veined 
purple. One hardly knows whether to 
classify this species among the pinkish or 
feathered forms and there is doubt, too, 
about the season of bloom. The tradesmen 
say it does not flower till January. 

Much cheaper than the edible crocus are 
“September feathered” (C. speciosus) and 
the October-blooming “saffron,” both of 
which I have described in Country Life in 
America. 


autumn-bloomer 


‘ 
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After the latter comes C. Salzmanni, an 
October-bloomer for which I suggest the 
name “big-cormed crocus,’ as the only 
other species that has a very large corm 
(at least in the wild) is the saffron. 
The big-cormed crocus is a vinous-lilac 
flower, feathered with purple. The bulbs 
are tolerably cheap (about $1.50 per 100) 
and I hope that this species will be more 
certain to bloom the first year in October 
than the saffron. 

The surest winter-bloomer among the 
feathered kinds is C. Jevigatus which 
might be called the “ variable winter crocus” 
or the ‘‘smooth-cormed crocus,” as either 
name would be quite designative. It is 
the only species that has a hard, leathery, 
polished corm. The flower varies from 
white to lilac and is generally suffused or 
feathered with rich purple outside. Maw 
even mentions a form that is a pure buff 
outside and I should con- 
sider this the most desirable ~~~ 
of all. This species blooms 
from the end of October to 
Christmas and often into 
late spring. 


CHOICE WHITE CROCUSES 


A pure white crocus is 
a very sweet and precious 
sight and the amateur must 
expect to pay handsomely 
for it. 

The only October white 
crocus that can be touched 
with a moderately long pole 
is the Caspian (C’.Caspius), 
which is one of the two 
great treasures introduced 
since Mr. Maw’s epoch- 
making monograph (1886). 
Mr. Bowles, upon whom 
the mantle of Mr. Maw 
seems to have fallen, was 
one of three to send a col- 
lector for it. He reported 
at Christmas time that its 
great charm is due to its 
unusually lengthy period of 
flowering. It had then 
bloomed in a frame from 
the middle of October and 
gave promise of producing 
flowers for several months 
aivene © isis mva sea mlbss 
nearly pure white, being yellowish at the 
throat. The corms cost about $15 per 100. 

The creamy white crocus (C. ochroleucus) 
is said to bloom from October to Christmas 
and it is distinguished by its conspicuous 
yellow throat. 

Formerly the largest October white was 
thought to be the Adriatic crocus (C. 
Hadriaticus) which should be three inches 
across when fully open. It is normally 
purple throated, both inside and out, but 
white and yellow-throated forms have been 
found in the wild. 

The centre of interest, however, among 
the whites is the true Marathon crocus 
(C. Marathomsius), a November-bloomer 
which Mr. Bowles says is quite the best 


Common spring-blooming crocus. 
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white-flowered autumn crocus, the flowers 
being larger and of greater substance than 
in ochroleucus or Hadriaticus, and not 
suffering so much from wetness. Mr. 
Bowles described this as a new species 
(C. miveus) but later came to the conclusion 
that it is the true old Marathonisius, which 
Maw never saw and which he was mistaken 
in considering a variety of C. Boryi. Both 
have yellow throats. 

There is an acute mystery about this 
Boryi that needs solving. I find it offered 
at the shockingly low price of sixpence 
the dozen in an Irish catalogue of t1go1, 
but I have not found it in any of the 
recent Dutch catalogues. Moreover it was 


apparently the most reliable November 
white known to Maw, though he says it 
needs a coldframe. 
scarcely _ two 
open. 


It is a small flower, 


inches across when wide 


to bloom (C. vernus and versicolor’) 


“Christmas white crocus” would be a 
good name for C. hyemalis, which is cheap 
enough across the water, but nevertheless 
has the reputation of being hard to grow 
and a “‘shy bloomer.” 

The only cheap crocuses that come 
tolerably near to white are forms of C. 
biflorus, which blooms in February and is 
commonly called the Scotch crocus. It is, 
however, native to Italy and the wild form 
has the outer petals more deeply coated 
with buff than the Scotch. The cheapest 
and most popular variety is Cloth-of-Silver, 
which is fairly white when seen in mass at 
a distance, but the outer petals are feathered 
with purple. Other forms that are cata- 
logued as whites are the var. argenteus, 


Earlier than other garden flowers, but the latest crocuses 
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which has a bluish cast outside, and 
Pestallozee, which has a yellow throat. If 
you want the pure white be sure to 
specify the variety Weldeni albus, which 
costs about four times as much as Weldeni 
albidus. 

In Weldeni, by the way, we some- 
times get a third type of marking called 
“freckling,” or “graining,” of which 
this is the only available example known 
to me. : 

There are three splendid opportunities 
here for the amateur plant breeder, because 
we have no pure white crocus that is cheap 
enough to plant by the thousand. The 
most promising chance seems to be to get 
an autumn white from nudiflorus, a 
winter white from levigatus and a spring 
white by the cheapening of biflorus, var. 
Weldeni albus. Mr. Bowles has already 
secured the first two varieties. 


, CHOICE YELLOW CROCUSES 


The earliest of all the 
' crocuses is the much- 
heralded C. Scharojani, 
for which I propose the 
name “‘ yellow summer cro- 
cus.” It has been adver- 
tised in this country as a 
November-bloomer, but it 
begins to flower by the end 
of July and its real season 
is early August. For that 
reason the enthusiasts are 
willing to pay a dollar a 
bulb for it. There is an- 
other August-bloomer (C. 
lazicus) and it also is yel- 
low, but. there is little 
likelihood of its being a 
success in cultivation. I 
dare say these bulbs ought 
to be planted in early July 
and ordered a year or so 
in advance. 

The only midwinter 
crocus among the yellows 
is C. vitellinus, which I 
shall venture to call the 
“Christmas yellow crocus,” 
a name that is all the 
more appropriate because 
the plant is native to the 
vicinity of Christ’s birth- 
place. In the Holy Land 
the blossoms keep opening from November 
to February but we shall do well if we get 
a few by the holidays in a coldframe and I 
should not expect the main crop outdoors 
near New York before early March. 

The best yellow crocus for late winter is 
C. chrysanthus, which I shall call the 
“variable yellow crocus.” It is whitish in 
the var. albidus; pale yellow in sulphureus; 
orange in superbus; feathered with brown 
in fusco-lineatus and suffused with brown 
in fusco-tinctus. But the most exciting 
form is the pale lilac variety czrulescens, 
for this is supposed to bridge the gulf 
between the yellow and purple series. I 
have searched the Old World catalogues 
in vain for a quotation on it and I doubt if 
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mere money could buy it. Nothing short of 
love I fancy, would secureit. But it would 
be interesting to see whether it really has 
the botanical characteristics of C. chry- 
santhus, would it not? The variable yellow 
crocus is pretty certain to bloom outdoors in 
February; Mr. Gerard has had it in January. 
The flowers are smaller than those of the 
next species. 


A KEY TO THE CROCUSES 


I have prepared a key to the crocuses 
based on characters that are more accurate 
than season of bloom and color of flower 


and more interesting to the gardener 
than those which determine botanical 
relationship. 
A. Color of fis. yellow, or yellow 
and brown. 
B. Leaves dormant at flowering 
time. Scharojani 
BB. Leaves appearing with the fis. 
C. Stigmas much branched. vitellinus 


CC. Stigmas entire. 
D. Corm netted. 
E. Flowers suffused brown. Susianus 
EE. Flowers not _ suffused 


brown. Meesiacus 
DD. Corm annulate. _chrysanthus 
AA. Color of flowers purple, lilac, or 
white. 
B. Leaves dormant at flowering 
time. 
C. Throat yellow outside. pulchellus 


CC. Throat purple or lilac out- 
side. 
D. Inner petals much smaller. iridiflorus 
DD. Inner petals about size of 
outer. 
E. Corm fibro-membranous. nudiflous 


EE. Corm netted. medius 
BB. Leaves appearing with the fils. 
C. Stigmas entire. ° 
D. Throat yellow. 
E. Anthers white. zonatus 


EE. Anthers yellow. 
F. Corm  fibro-membra- 
nous. Caspius 
FF. Corm netted. Sieberi 
FFF. Corms annulate. biflorus 
DD. Throat white or violet. 
E. Petals feathered. 
F. Corms fibro-membra- 
nous. versicolor 
FF. Corms netted. 


G. Leaves glabrous. vernus 
GG. Leaves ciliated. sativus 
EE. Petals not feathered. Hadriaticus 
CC. Stigmas slightly divided. 
D. Throat yellow. 
E. Anthers white. ochroleucus 
EE. Anthers yellow. 
F. Corms fibro-membra- 
nous. 
G. Throat bearded. Salzmanni 
GG. Throat unbearded. Imperati 
FF. Corms netted longiflorus 
DD. Throat white inside. serotinus 
CCC. Stigmas much branched. 
D. Throat yellow. 
E. Anthers yellow. hyemalis 


EE. Anthers white. 
F. Corm fibro-membra- 
nous. 
G. Filaments pubescent. Tournefortii 
GG. Filaments slightly 


papillose. Boryi 
FF. Corm leathery, hard, , 
polished. levigatus 


DD. Throat white or violet. ; 
E. Corms fibro-membranous. Asturicus 
EE. Corms netted. 


F. Throat bearded. Clusii 
FF. Throat unbearded. cancellatus 
EEE. Corms annulate. speciosus 
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A Wonderful Improvement in 
Primroses in One Year 


By N. R. Graves, New York 


6 re flowers of a favorite primrose (Py7- 

mula obconica) have been more than 
doubled in number in one year by a simple 
system of crossing and selection. Moreover, 
the flowers are of better color, and the plants 
are of more stocky and vigorous growth 
than those grown in the ordinary way and 
from ordinary seed. 

The specimens here pictured were grown 
by a prominent firm of florists in Rochester, 
New York, who are much interested in this 
work. 

The following method was used: When the 
plants from ordinary seed had reached the 
flowering stage the very best were selected, 
some being chosen for size and color of 
flowers, while others were kept because of 
their compact habit. The object was to 


get stocky plants with large compact flower 
tresses of a desirable pink shade and of a 
fringed type. 
After pollinating there are two methods 
of distinguishing fertilized bloom. 


One is 


Before improvement. Showing the average quality 
obtainable from ordinary seed of Primula obconica 


to tie a string around each fertilized flower 
stem; the other and better way is to remove 
the petals from the flowers which have been 
successfully fertilized. 

These plants have to be gone over carefully 
each day when the seeds begin to ripen, and 
such as are ripe must be gathered at once as, 
on account of their small size, the seeds are 
easily shaken out and lost. 

I have other photographs to prove my 
statement that the specimens here shown 
are fair samples of large quantities secured 
in this way. 

Primroses will thrive as window plants in 
a fairly cool room provided they do not get 
chilled and the soil in the pots is not per- 
mitted to dry out. A sudden change of air, 
however, is certain to injure the plants. If 
the surroundings are congenial, flowers will 
be produced over a long season, and with 
good care the plants can be kept for three 
or four years. 


After improvement, showing how the quantity of 
flowers has been doubled in one year simply by 
crossing and selection, such as any careful ama-— 
teur can perform 


Corn Discovered in Europe 
By M. Mutter, New York 


WV Ate maize is practically unknown 

to Europe north of the Alps, it has 
now gained a stronghold in Southern Russia 
and Caucasia, where the climate is much like 
that of the Northeastern United States. The 
winters are likely to be very cold and the short 
summers are extremely hot and dry. The 
rainfall is only ten to eighteen inches and 
comes at the wrong time. Indian corn 
always does better than the other cereals, 
when a drought in the early part of the 
season is followed by abundant rains which 
are too late for wheat, etc., but in time to 
save the maize. Seed can be ripened as far 
north as latitude 48 degrees or 50 degrees. 
‘The exports of maize from this district vary 
from 30,000 to 100,000 tons, and in Bessa- 
rabia a quarter of the land is devoted to 
this crop. We ought to have a live account 
of the ornamental plants of this interesting 
region by someone who can point out the 
most promising trees and shrubs for planting 
in the United States. 


The petals have been picked off the top cluster 
which has been successfully pollinated 
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| PENIS of producing a net gain of $2.56 

for every apple tree you have, or over 
two bushels of fruit! Just one thing, was 
responsible for this—spraying. If you want 
particulars, ask the Nebraska experiment 
station. Or, if you want the best possible 
outfit for home use, write the Readers’ 
Service Department. 

oa 


Do you have any rocky land in an ex- 
posed situation which is unfit for farming? 
Why not grow chestnut oak on it? You 
can sell the bark for tanning material and 
always have a coppice without the bother 
of raising plants from seed. The old 
stumps make a good growth of sprouts. 
For particulars, write the Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C. Ask for Circular 135. 


a 


A pound of English walnuts at twenty 
cents is a better bargain than a pound of 
porterhouse steak at twenty-five cents, as 
it will produce about 20 per cent. more 
in weight of food material and energy. 
Pecans make an even better showing. Pro- 
fessor Close thinks that both ought to 
become staple articles of food instead of 
mere luxuries, and believes the commercial 
culture of these nuts is possible as far north 
as Maryland. This is considerably in 
advance of popular opinion. 


7] 


What is your opinion of a man who would 
like to throw an advertisement on the face 
of Niagara Falls by searchlight? He was 
willing to pay $1,000 a week for the privilege. 
Thank heaven for the “moral wave” which 
defeated such a project and thank the 
American Civic Association for “busting” 
this magic lantern scheme: Do you hate 
billboards? Better join the association now. 
Your three dollars will do more and better 
fighting now than $25 would five years ago. 
Write to the secretary, North American 
Building, Philadelphia, and ask him whether 
the association is one of the regular mutual 
admiration societies which never does any- 
thing except a dull annual report and an 
indigestible annual dinner. Ask him if 
the association has ever done anything 
really important. ‘Then see what happens! 

a 


About 2,500 acres have been planted 


to forest crops in the six New England 


States this year by private citizens. This 
has been done on abandoned farms, which 
still comprise 10 per cent. of the total area of 
Massachusetts, while even little Rhode 
Island has 228 abandoned farms. One 
owner in Massachusetts, who started a 
white pine plantation of 63 acres this year, 
expects to plant 50 acres annually for the 
next ten years. White pine is, of course, 
the species most generally planted, but other 
species which are being used more and more 
are Norway spruce, for timber and pulp- 
wood; chestnut, for telegraph poles, posts, 
ties, and lumber; red oak, for piles and 
ties; black locust, for fence posts; and 
sugar maple for a variety of products. 
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A rust-proof asparagus would be a 
mighty good thing. Anyone who lives 
in a region where the rust has ruined field 
after field of asparagus should keep his 
eyes open for a resistent plant. He might 
be able to sell it to some seedsman for 
a good round sum. 

v7) 

Forest experiment stations will soon be 
established in a number of the National 
Forest states of the West according to plans 
which have just been completed by the 
United States Forest Service. These new 
stations will be comparable to the agricul- 
tural experiment stations. 

As a first step an experiment station 
has already been established on the Coconino 
National Forest in the Southwest, with 
headquarters at Flagstaff, Arizona. It is 
the intention ultimately to have at least 
one experiment station in each of the silvi- 
cultural regions of the West. 

One of the most important parts of the 
work of the new experiment stations will 
be the maintenance of model forests typical 
of the region. 

At the Coconino station, one of the 
first problems to be taken up will be the 
reproduction of western yellow pine and 
the causes of its success and failure. This 
is by far the most valuable tree in the South- 
west but in many cases it does not form a 
satisfactory second growth. ‘The study will 
be carried on largely by means of sample 
plots, which will be laid out for future 
observation to determine the effects of 
grazing, of the different methods of cutting 
and disposing of the brush, and of other 
factors on the success of reproduction. 


The Poinsettia 


Te poinsettia is probably the showiest 

red “flower” during the Christmas 
holidays. The spectacular portion is com- 
posed of bracts, the true flowers being minute 
and clustered in the centres of the whorl 
of red leaves. 

It is impractical to keep the poinsettia 
over from one Christmas to another without 
a greenhouse, as the best plants can be raised 
only by making cuttings every year. After 
the plant has ceased to flower it should be 
rested until late spring. Put it away in 
the cellar and give it very little water. 

In late spring it will give a liberal supply 
of cuttings if furnished with heat and mois- 
ture. These cuttings should be placed on 
a shelf for several days until the milky juice 
has run away, otherwise they will not root 
easily. 


Enlarge this picture five times, paint the leaves 
scarlet and you havea picture of the poinsettia 
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During the summer the plants can be 
put into pots and plunged outdoors in the 
garden. 


Pennsylvania. W. EE 


A Tidy Little Date Farm 


HAT are we coming to when the 
“Great American Desert” begins 
to preach intensive farming! ‘Yet Ber- 
muda grass alone may ultimately drive us 
to it,” says R. H. Forbes of Arizona. “It 
is practically impossible to resist the 
encroachments of this grass on a large farm 
with unintensive crops, because of the 
relatively large expense in fighting it. It 
costs about $2.50 an acre a year to keep 
an alfalfa field free of Bermuda grass. 
Crops which are not cultivable for any 
considerable period of time and which do 
not densely shade the ground, even during 
a short growing period, are seriously ques- 
tionable for this region. But on a small 
farm intensively cultivated, the destruction 
of Bermuda grass is but an incident in the 
tillage of profitable crops.” 

The special reasons why Arizona should 
go into intensive farming are first, a growing 
season beginning ‘early in February and 
second, the great variety of quick-maturing 
crops available. 

Think of $800 profit from a “ play farm” 
of less than five acres devoted to vegetables! 


Why not have a tidy little date farm of seven 
acres—enough to support a family of five 


This was enough to support a family of five. 
The cash capital was only $127. And this 
profit was made the very first year, with 
land covered by saltweed and creosote 
bushes. Moreover, the big profit is still 
to come, for these vegetables were raised 
between young date trees. The whole 
farm is seven acres and eventually the 
dates will support the family. This is 
near Yuma. : 

Contrast this profit of $160 an acre with 
the paltry $12.21 an acre which is averaged 
by 110 acres of barley on a typical big-scale 
farm near by! If you wish to know just 
how the Yuma family managed, write to 
the Arizona Experiment Station at Tucson 
for Bulletin 57. 


ce ee 
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tells you what the instrument is to-day, @ Che Chickering reputation tells you that the 
Chickering you buy to-day will be the same Chickering twenty years hence. @ Che Chick- 
ering reputation is your assurance of a lifetime’s perfect service. @ Chickering Cprights, 
in Chippendale design, at our Boston showrooms, $500; Quarter Grands, $600 and $650, 
Chey may be had of our agents in other cities at the same prices with freights and delivery 
charges added. @ Our literature will be sent at your request. Established 1823, 


Mader solely by CHICKERING & SONS 


827 Tremont Street PIANOFORTE MAKERS Boston, Mass. 
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Storing Vegetables Over Winter 


ING? all vegetables should be stored 

through the winter in the cellar — 
in fact, the cellar is not the most suitable 
place for the storage of any of them. 
Specially constructed buildings and pits 
in the ground can be prepared at com- 
paratively small cost, where both vegetables 
and apples can be kept in ideal condition 
through the greater part of the winter. 
Inasmuch as the requirements for each 
variety varies, I shall group them where 
several kinds require the same method of 
storage. 

Carrots, turnips, parsnips, and cabbage 
are not injured by freezing, but are improved 
in flavor if allowed to freeze slightly. 
No house or other covering is required 
except that they be buried in a pit where 
the earth can come in direct contact with 
them. A heavy covering of earth is not 
essential, as freezing and thawing will not 
injure these vegetables provided they are 
in contact with the earth when thawing. 
It is much easier to get at the vegetables 
if the ground is not frozen hard; a covering 
of straw over the earth mound will guard 
against this. 

For cabbages, dig long ditches wide 
enough to take two rows of heads, or wider 
still where there is a large quantity to store. 
Pull up the heads and pile in the ditch with 
the stalks up. Cover with earth and round 
off the top of the mound. 

Carrots, turnips, parsnips and_ salsify 
can be simply piled in a round heap and 
covered with dirt. Do not store any of these 
until after a slight freeze, but if they 
freeze hard, leave them in the ground until 
thawed. 

Gather the apples about the time of the 
first frost and put in an open shed, or rail 


Do you wonder that fruit and vegetables do not 
keep when stored in this way? 
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pen covered with boards. They should 
be kept there as long as possible without 
freezing hard; a slight freeze will not injure 
them. Whenever practicable, make the 
apple or potato pit under a shed where 
there is protection from the water and 
good drainage. Scoop out a place in the 
ground a foot deep, throwing the dirt out 
on all sides. Place some straw in the 
bottom, then pile the potatoes or apples 
on this in a conical heap. Cover with 
straw to keep the dirt off, then cover with 
earth to a sufficient depth to prevent freez- 
ing. Lastly, put on boards in the shape of 
a roof, unless the pit is under a shelter. 

Potatoes must not be allowed to freeze 
at all, although they will stand a heavy frost 
without injury. If there should be an 
unusually warm spell after storing, remove 
part of the covering. A better way is to 
cover lightly at first and put on more earth 
as the weather gets colder and the ground 
freezes. 

One of the best methods of storing sweet 
potatoes is to keep them in barrels or boxes 
of road dust in a room where the tempera- 
ture does not drop to the freezing point. 
They must not be allowed to chill and 
must be kept dry. They are, however, 
also very susceptible to heat, and if stored 
in large quantities are apt to get over- 
heated and rot. 

If stored in a pit, leave an opening in 
the top for ventilation, which must be 


Garden truck stored in this cellar will be in ideal 
condition whenever used 


closed only to keep out rain or to prevent 
freezing. Where large quantities are kept 
it will be necessary to have a frost-proof 
building with free circulation of air. 

While celery is not a tender plant, it 
must not be allowed to freeze solid as pars- 
nips or salsify may. A cheap way of storing 
celery is to allow it to remain in the row, 
drawing more dirt up to it as the tempera- 
ture falls, and when the ground freezes 
cover with sufficient earth and straw or 
fodder to exclude the frost. This method 
requires a great amount of labor and is 
not always satisfactory. 

A better method is to make a pit similar 
to the one for carrots, pull up the bunches 
of celery by the roots and set them close 
together in the pit, being careful to have 
the roots in contact with fresh dirt and 
setting the bunch upright. When all is 
in place draw the tops together and cover 
lightly with straw to keep the dirt out of 
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the crown. Do not put any straw on the 
sides but draw up the dirt so that it will be 
in contact with the outside bunches and 
be deep enough to prevent freezing. It is 
essential that the roots be left on and remain 
in contact with moist earth. 

Celery may be kept very well in a cellar 
by placing some earth in barrels or boxes. 
and setting the bunches therein, sprinkling 
frequently to keep moist. However, storing 
in the ground insures crispness. Celery 
need not be stored early as the banking 
will afford protection against quite a cold 
spell. A heavy frost or even a light freeze 
will not injure it, and if stored too early 
it will rot. 

Specially constructed pits walled with 
boards and covered with removable roofs. 
are convenient, as it will not be necessary 
to use so much dirt or straw. ; 

Missouri. Hucu F. GRINSTEAD. 


Insects on the Umbrella Tree 


N THE GarDen Macazine for October,. 
1908, on page 120, the eminent horti- 
culturist, Mr. P. J. Berckmans, in a very 
interesting article on shade trees, makes. 
the statement that the umbrella tree is not 
infested by insects. As this tree has been 
largely planted in Florida and the article 
is likely to be read to a considerable extent 
in the South, I feel it will be quite necessary 
to correct this statement — at least so far 
as Florida, the southern portions of Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and sub- 
tropical Texas are concerned. 

The chinaberry and umbrella trees in 
this region are severely infested by that 
most noxious and ubiquitous insect, the 
white fly, which has certainly caused 
greater loss to the citrus growers of the 
Southeastern United States than all other 
insects combined. The chinaberry and 
umbrella trees are such prolific breeders. 
that myriads of these insects are on flight 
every evening about sundown, making it 
extremely uncomfortable to be passing 
along the streets of the smaller cities during 
that time. 

In Northern Florida and Southern 
Georgia citrus trees rarely occur, but the 
white fly becomes a great nusiance due 
almost wholly to breeding on the chinaberry 
and umbrella trees. In addition to the 
white fly, at least two species of scale insects 
become unusually severe on both the 
umbrella and chinaberry trees. 

Florida. P. H. Ros. 
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rthe Fresh 
Air Reader 


The Garden Library 


LAWNS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
By Leonard Barron. Illustrated. $1.18 postpaid 


FERNS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By G. A. Wooison. Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid 


ROSES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Many Experts. Illustrated. $1.17 postpaid 


DAFFODILS—NARCISSUS, AND 
HOW TO GROW THEM 
By A. M. Kirby. - $1.17 postpaid 


WATER-LILIES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


By H. S. Conard and Henri Hus. $1.17 postpaid 


(In Preparation) 


VINES AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
By Wm. McCollom. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM 


By I. M. Poweu. 


HOW TO PLAN THE HOME GROUNDS 
By H. §. Parsons, Jr. 56 illustrations. $1.10 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A FRUIT GARDEN 
By 8. W. Fletcher. 200 photographs $2.22 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 
By Edith L. Fullerton. 250 photographs. $2.26 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE A FLOWER GARDEN 
More than 200 photographs. $1.88 postpaid 


HOW TO MAKE SCHOOL GARDENS 


By H. D. Hemenway. 10 illustrations from photographs. 
($1.10 postpaid 


Three Magazines 
For Every Home 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 


beautiful, practical, entertaining. Annual 
Homebuilders’ Number in October. $4.00a year. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


interpreting to-day’s history. John D. Rocke- 
feller’s Reminiscences begin in October. $3.00 
a year. 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE-FARMING 


telling how to make things grow. Beautifully 
illustrated. $1.00 a year. 
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DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &Co. NEw York. 
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An Income for Your Wiie 


whore Payable to her Monthly for Twenty Years 
Lie or for Life, if you should be taken from 
HS Ingie® Og 


An Income payable to Yourself Monthly 
Estoy OT luwienty, Years or for Life, to support 


Pian you in your declining years if you live— 
are the Great Features of the 


New Monthly Income Policy 


issued by 


| The Prudential 


Cost of ‘Whole Life Plan” 


At age 30, for $167.35 
a year, during your life (a 
saving of $13.95 a month) 
your Family Will Receive 
after your death $50.00 
Every month for 20 
years, or $12,000 in all. 


At slightly higher cost, 
the income would con- 
tinue for life! 


A Monthly Income coming with 
absolute certainty will enable the 
mother to keep the family together 
and the children in school. 


The Income cannot be en- 
cumbered or depreciated. 


All worry about safe invest- 
ment is eliminated. 


The Cost is Low é 


Write for Rates at Your Age and Sy 
Learn How You can Provide an 
Absolute, Guaranteed Income for 
Your Family or for Yourself 
after twenty years. State Plan 
Preferred. 


Address Dept. 15 


'/ \) The Prudential Insurance Co. 
| of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Receiving her Monthly Income Check 


from The Prudential Insurance Co. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 


to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 
immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °C pricabevenia, Ba, 


WII. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 


Fattening Turkeys, Ducks and 
Geese 


HE methods for fattening turkeys 
must be a little different from those 
for fattening chickens and fowls, because 
of the nature of the birds. Turkeys will 
not thrive in close confinement; if fed 
heavily, and at regular intervals, they are 
not so much inclined to roam, and will 
soon learn to come to their meals. Some 
feeders give whole grain, mostly corn, in 
small quantities. Turkeys pick up a 
variety of feed in their wanderings, but 
as they are fattened late (after much of 
their natural food is unavailable) it is better 
from the standpoint of health to give them 
a little more variety. A mash made of 
cooked vegetables thickened with ground 
corn and oats and bran, with a little beef 
scrap, makes an excellent morning meal. 
Milk is a valuable addition to this mix- 
ture. 

Pulverized or finely granulated charcoal, 
given two or three times a week, aids diges- 
tion and prevents disease. This should 
be fed as early in the morning as possible, 
before the turkeys are off for their range. 
The rest of the ration, usually two meals, 
may consist of whole corn, with the addition 
of wheat and oats, or a little: barley and 
buckwheat. Corn and oats are the most 
valuable for fattening. Old corn is best; 
if it is necessary to use new corn, feed it 
moderately at first. 

Three to four weeks of heavy feeding 
should put the hens in good condition. The 
toms usually require a little more time for 
maturity, and may not be in the best con- 
dition for ‘Thanksgiving. In this case, 
better feed them a while longer for the 
Christmas market. The greatest demand 
is for medium-sized turkeys. 


TO PROPERLY FATTEN DUCKS 


A properly fattened duck is one that 
has been stuffed from the time it was a 
day old. There are several large estab- 
lishments in this country that make a spe- 
cialty of raising ducks for market. Almost 
without exception, the breed is the Pekin, 
which, when nine or ten weeks of age, are 
made to weigh from five to six pounds. 
They are then considered best for market. 
All the fat possible should be put on. 

To do this, confine the ducks in rather 
small yards where they have water for 
drinking only. Feed on mashes, a good 
one consisting of about four parts of ground 
corn and oats, three parts of wheat bran, 
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one part of middlings, one part of beef 
scrap, and one part of clean sand and 
charcoal. Milk is excellent for moistening 
the mash. Green feed or steamed clover 
should be given, but this can be omitted 
toward the end of the fattening period. 
Two weeks should place young, voracious 
ducks in good condition for market. 


GEESE FOR CHRISTMAS 


A thrifty young goose may be fattened 
in about two weeks. Where large numbers 
are handled, divide into flocks of not more 
than a hundred each, a smaller number being 
better. Steamed or soaked corn is good 
for a portion of the ration. The mash 
may well have a large proportion of corn 
meal, with the addition of bran, middlings, 
or ground oats or barley, with about 15 
per cent. of beef scrap. If the birds are 
very thin at the beginning of the feeding, 
more than two weeks will be required. 

Fattening geese is an industry by itself. 
An extensive establishment a few miles 
from me handles many carloads every sea- 
son, buying them from the raisers as far west 
as Missouri, and from Kentucky to Canada. 
Many of these are very thin, but will often 
nearly double in weight during the feeding 
period. The greatest demand for geese 
is at Christmas. 


New Jersey. F. H. VALENTINE. 


Ornamental Fruits in Winter 


Seventh article in the series “Ornamental Fruits for 
Every Month” 

OST of the fruits disappear when 
severe winter weather sets in and 

but a comparatively small number brave 
the wintry storms and are still conspicuous 
about and after midwinter. As such may 
be mentioned Berberis Thunbergit, which 
easily takes the first place as regards the 
resistance of its beautiful fruit against the 
influence of the weather; other kinds of 
barberries; the high cranberry-bush; some 
of the wild roses, as Rosa lucida, R. humilis, 
R. nitida, the memorial rose (R. Wichurai- 


ae 
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The bright red fruits of Rosa rugosa form a charm- 
ing contrast to its dark green foliage 
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ana) and R. multiflora, with its pale red 
pea-sized hips; the privets; the  sea- 
buckthorn; the species of ilex; the fire- 
thorn; several cotoneasters; the cockspur 
thorn and Washington thorn; the red choke- 
berry; the wax work; and among those 
not previously described the greenbriar 
(Smilax rotundifolia) with black berries; 
the bayberry or wax-myrtle (Myrica Car- 
olinensis), with its small grayish white 
berries clustered along the branches; and 
the Japanese Rhodolypos kerrioides, with 
its shining black berry-like fruits arranged 
in fours at the end of the branchlets. 

The fruits of some shrubs are partly 
dried up or discolored by midwinter but 
are still a conspicuous feature of the bare 
shrubs. Such are the English hawthorn, 
the purple chokeberry, the sheep-berry 
and the black haw, the Tupelo, the buck- 
thorn, the European dogwood, the Virginia 
creeper with its clusters of bluish black 
berries and some of the roses, like R. villosa 
R. rugosa, R. canina, R. cinnamomea and 
a few others. 


Massachusetts. ALFRED REHDER. 


The choke cherry (Prunus Virginiana) has red or 
amber-color fruits the size of peas 


A Desirable Shade Tree for the 
South 


\\iy Ee our native type of black locust 
or false acacia (Robinia) is more 
frequently used as a shade tree, it is also 
valuable for landscape work where trees 
of large size and rapid growth are desired. 
The improved forms give a variety of col- 
ored flowers which make these trees unusu- 
ally conspicuous by the profusion of droop- 
ing racemes. 

In R. Decaisneana, the flowers are of a 
bright rose; bella-rosea, pale rose; Neo- 
Mexicana is of medium height, with rose- 
colored axillary racemes; and in semper- 
jflorens we have short, heavy racemes of pure 
white flowers during the whole summer. 

Georgia. Pe Bs 
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SARARRANN 
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Delightful 
Volumes for 
Children of 
All Ages 


“Parents will find this 
series good for all ages ”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“There is no question as to its lit- rae. “A wise mother and good books enabled me to succeed in life. She was very poor, 


erary distinction and value.’’—New Ses Senate q 33s 
Wag belaribines Pe See but never too poor to buy the proper books for her childrer.’’—Hrnry Cuay. 


“An admirable juvenile library.”— 


Gee oaction for a good e é | : The Every Child Only 


reference library.”—Chicago Post. 


se rere ny Should Know Librar 
cone : L ~' 50 Cents 
Brings Both 


i is here.” — : 7 The World's Work for A 


“All parents must feel that they owe 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Mabie.”— 


Herald, Augusta. ° ' { Lk . ss at ’ full year 


“Delightful, not only for children 
but for many adults.” —Chicago Record- 
Herald. s ' F é : 
All parents, and those interested in the education of children, know how difficult 


it is to secure just the right kind of reading for them. Childhood is the decisive 

The Set Sent period of life, for it is then that habits and tastes are formed that have most do with 

For Your Approval the development of character. In this library the work that you would do yourself, 

I dex aaalke 1 DOSSE if you had the time, money and literary judgment, has been done for you by the best 

n order to It poss! critics who have spent their lives in the study of literature and in whose opinion you 
ble for every parent, and for may have perfect confidence. 


everyone interested in chil- Hamilton Wright Mabie has edited “FAMOUS STORIES,” “FAIRY 


on e a Soe noe oe TALES,” “HEROES,” and “HEROINES.” 
y Pe “BIRDS” is by. SeNelyesBlanchan 


so you May pass your OWN fag “WATER WONDERS” is by Jean M. Thompson 
judgment. Mailthe coupon : EPOMMIG aistediedibylnin |) Mary El Burt 

et fifty cents. We will for- Ea = = “SONGS” is edited by . . Dolores Bacon 

ward the eight volumes at once, 

carriage paid, and enter you , The Right Kind of a Gift at a Low Price 


‘for The World’s Work for a full This is the first time that a collection of such unusual merit has been offered 


year. If you don't agree with ao Pace so eee aiiie see es ae had to be gone is enormous. 
: e literature of the entire wor as been drawn upon and the selections 

us return the books, Calla pze ; | have been made from thousands of volumes. This sa of books constitutes 
collect, and we will refund | a complete library for a child, one in which pride will be taken and that 
your first payment. The lib- will encourage the habit of good reading. We have decided to include with it, as 
A is worth $12.00. Tae a an Pnadtery offer, AFULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE WORLD'S 
y has WORK. You may use both as a gift, send the magazine to a friend, or if you 

W orld’ s W ork isworth $3.00. You are already a subscriber, have your subscription extended. 


can have the $ [5.00 worth for 50 ~T : c Es WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW 
cents now and $1.00 a month for \w@ iG | . z i 
is : (OSS ae OUBLEDAY, Pace & Co. 

eight months. Sending the coupon @@ ray East 16th Sty New York 

puts you under no obligation what- | Gentlemen: I accept your offer and enclose { fty 
“ : i cents for which you are to enter me for a year’s sub- 

ever but it does give you an Oppor- ck scription to The World’s Work and send me the “Every 

tunity to see these delightful vol- FL20U) RO, Child Should Know Library.” After examination I 


enee WRITE TNO: DyANe j v4 will either return the books to you or send you $1.00 a 


month for eight months. 


“My opportunities in youth for acquiring an edu- 
cation were limited, but I had the great good jortune 
of being well supplied with useful books, and these 
gave me my start in life.’’—Daninn WEBSTER. 


What is a fair rental for a given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 
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YY AL. 
= Ka . “Tl give my boy a 


STEVENS 


I know he would rather have that than anything else in 
the world, and it’s a good thing for any boy to have—it 
will quicken his eye and judgment, and strengthen his 
nerve.” 


“It’s about time Dad got a 


STEVENS 


because he loves the great out-doors. He’lluse it a lot and 


it will do hima world of. good. Why didn’t | think of 
this before >” 


“Sister always did want a 


STEVENS 


and why shouldn’t she have one2—it’s good exercise, and 
strengthens a girl’s character and nerve. The girl who 
knows how to handle a gun gains a quick eye, elastic 
step and easy grace, with her wits always about her.” 


<~ 


tc 


“Uncle Joe will be delighted—it’s a 


STEVENS 


He’s a man that has handled a gun from boyhood. When 
he first tried a ‘Stevens’ he said: ‘might as well stop 
right here—couldn’t get a better.’ ” 


ze 


D5} 
gis 


SSG 


Send for Stevens 160-Page Free Catalogue, describing all Stevens Rifles, Shotguns and Pistols, filled 
with valuable information for Sportsmen—s5 cents for postage. 

And get Dan Beard’s ‘‘Guns and Gunning,”’ all about the woods and camping, hunting and shooting, 
birds and small gaine. Sent prepaid 20 cents paper ; 30 cents cloth, stamped in gilt. 

Most dealers sell Stevens firearms. If your dealer can’t supply you we'll ship direct express pre- 
paid, on receipt of catalogue price. 


\ 
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VW, It will pay you to spray your Fruit Trees and 
Vines for protection from scale and all insect 
pests and fungus diseases. FREE Instrue- 
tion Book shows the famous Garfield, 

Empire King, Orchard, Monarch, Leader 


and other sprayers; also gives a lot of formulas and 
‘other valuable information. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., No. 48 Ith St., Elmira, N. Y. 


Exterminates field mice, house mice, and other rodents 
in houses, greenhouses, hotbeds, barns and stables. Package 
(containing enough Ubet Ikill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- 
riage paid. 

STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents 
50 Larclay Street, New York City 


The Farmer’s Easy Record 


A new, complete, simple and practical record of all transactions on 
the farm. Designed by anexpert. Thousandsin use. Easy to keep. 
Will last 8 years. Every progressive farmer should have it. Agents 
Wanted, Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 


‘CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


En eGo 
> lure 


Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, Ill. 

San Francisco, Oal. Marion, Ind. 

+ 29380 PE ONES St. Plainfield, Ind. 
pee aye SS Des Moines, Ia. 

West Haven, Conn. Orab Orchard, Ky. 


Washington, D. C., 
211 N. Oanitol 8t. Lexington, Mass. 


_ | MADE BY i ; } 
J.D. AU HARTZ .. 


COLLFGE, POINT. QUEENS BOROUGH, 


NEW YORK 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
White Plains, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Greensboro, N. Cc. Providence. R. f. 
Fargo, N. D. Waukesha, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
812 N. Broad 8t. Winnipeg. Manitoba, 
Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
265 8. College Av. 
Omoha, Neb., 
Cor.Cass & 25th Sta. 
North Conway. N. H. 


Hints for Watering. 


| watering plants during the dry season 
which extends usually from May until 
November, the mistake made not only by 
the novice but by old residents also, is to 
overwater —in forgetfulness of the fact that 
after the rainy season the soil is a store- 
house of moisture which the roots seek 
out and appropriate. 

Of course a certain amount of artificial 
watering is needed with most plants not 
indigenous to the section, but it should be 
administered in a way to reach well down 
to the main roots, not sprinkled on the 
surface only, to tempt the roots up to it. 
For this purpose it is well to scoop ample 
shallow basins around the bases of shrubs, 
roses, and all plants that stand far enough 
apart to permit, and slowly apply the water 
with the hose (the sprinkler removed) 
directly at the root. After the basin is 
full, let the water sink in, then fill again, 
continuing the process if needful until the 
soil will absorb no more. Then in a day 
or two, or as soon as the surface is dry 
enough to be worked, fork up the ground 
in the basin, making a sort of dirt mulch. 

Unless the weather is exceptionally hot, 
in which case the plant will show its need 
by wilting, nothing further need be done for 
two or three weeks, when the process is to 
be repeated. During July and August, 
however, roses should not be watered at 
all, this being their resting time here. 

In the case of plants in a close border or 
in arow, a trough may be made with a hoe 
as a channel for the irrigating water to run 
in, the forking up and dirt mulching to 
follow just as with the basined shrubs. 
Where the plants are massed in a bed so 
that working about them is impracticable, 
the hose (always without the sprinkler) should 
be laid upon the ground and the water 
allowed to run slowly until the bed is 
thoroughly saturated. For this purpose, 
every bed should be enclosed with a slightly 
raised edging of board, brick or stone, to 
keep the water from running upon the paths. 

There is no hard and fast rule as to when 
to water again, but I find it well to turn up 
the soil with a trowel now and then near 
the plant roots and if the moisture fails to 
be apparent at a couple of inches depth, 
it is well to water again. 

The cactus bed must never be soaked, as 
an excess of moisture tends to rot the roots; 
but a moderate sprinkling once or twice a 
week during the dry months, simulating a 
summer shower, has, in cur experience, 
proved beneficial. 


So. California. C. F.S. 
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FLEXIBLE 


The Sled that Steers 


Wins every LM ff 
Race > a 


THE SURELY WELCOME 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The fastest, safest, strongest, ever invented. A Boy’s 
sled—the only one Girls can properly control. Steers 
easily around others without dragging the feet—runs 
away from them all—runs farthest. Easiest to pull 
up hill. 

Savesits cost in shoes the first winter—prevents wet 
feet, colds and Doctor’s bills. Built to last of special 
steeland second growth white ash, handsomely finished. 
Insist on a Flexible Flyer. 

Look for the new Flexible Flyer Racer—long, low, 
narrow, speedy, moderate priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how zt steers) 
and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box.1101-B, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


PAGE FENCE 


“JUBILEE YEAR” 


This is the Quarter-Centennial or “Jubilee Year’? of Page Fence. 
To celebrate the twenty-five years’ triumph of the Pioneer Woven 
Wire Fence, we are preparing a ‘‘Jubilee Edition’’ of the Page Fence 
Catalog forfree distribution. Itis the most interesting, unique and 
valuable Fence Book ever printed. It tells the story of Page suc- 
cess, from the first fence eed to the present time, when over 800,000 
progressive farmers own and praise Page Fence. Gives the reasons 
for the use of Page Fence by the Government as the highest stan- 
dard of quality. Handsomely illustrated. Filled with important 
Fence facts. Send today, It’s FREE 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 


Box 83C Adrian, Mich. 


Are You 
Wasting Fuel 


because you have no sifter, or be- 
cause ordinary sifters mean too 
much work, and dirt? Stop the 


waste and lighten your fuel expense 
this winter by getting 


Hill’s Hustler | 
Ash Sifter 


Fits snugly over ordinary barrel. Ash dust 
sifts into barrel, unburned coal rolls into 
scuttle. No dust, no work. Saves its 
cost several times a year. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 

Be sure to write to-day for 


Big Free Folder 83. 


Hill Dryer Co. 
408 Park Av. 

W orcester 

Mass. 
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The Readers’ Service will give you infor- 
mation about leading hotels anywhere 
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MAKE A FORTUNE IN FRUIT 


$2,000 to $8,000 a Year Profit from 
ONLY 10 ACRES 


You have heard of the wonders of irrigation. How would you like to own 
ten acres of irrigated fruit land in the famous Bitter Root Valley, where 
apples yield a clear profit of from $2,000 to $8,000 on ten acres every year ? 
Where Grains and Vegetables also are produced in such abundance that 
the profits are almost beyond belief? MHere’s your chance, if you have a 
little ready money—say $300 to $500. 


The World’s Greatest Irrigation Project 


The Bitter Root Valley Canal—81 miles long—built at a cost of over 
$1,500,000—is practically completed. It creates an opportunity for you to 
make a fortune in fruit. We are now offering for sale a portion of our 40,000-acre 
irrigated tract, at a mere fraction of its value as measured by that of adjoining land. 
We are making such easy terms that even the man of small means can afford to invest. 


A FEW HUNDRED DOLLARS HOLD 10 ACRES OF THE 
FINEST FRUIT LAND IN THIS WONDERFUL IRRIGATED 


BITTER. ROOT VALLEY montana 


Land and water sold outright—no ‘‘homesteading.’’ Present prices of only $100 to $150 per acre, on easy 
terms, afford those interested in fruit growing an unusual opportunity. 

This is the most attractive, prosperous and longest tried fruit valley in the Pacific Northwest. 
among the mountains, amid scenic beauties unsurpassed. Soil of exceeding depth and richness. 
of Perfect Fruit! No insect fruitpests! 15,000 good neighbors! 
—Fine schools and Churches. Good roads everywhere. Steam and electric railroads bring world’s best 
markets to your door. Delightful place to live. The buyer of each tract of land will become a propor- 
tionate owner in the Canal, and thus obtain perpetual water rights. 


THE ACREAGE IS LIMITED! THE OPPORTUNITY BOUNDLESS! 
PROMPT ACTION IS IMPERATIVE! POSTAL BRINGS MAGNIFICENT FREE BOOK! 


The land is being sold off rapidly. Hundreds are making application. Investigate without delay. The 
Free Book and map give information that may be worth many thousands of dollars to you. Contains page 
after page of evidence, from unquestioned authorities, proving that $2,000 to $8,000 clear profit annually is 
being made onten-acre tracts of Bitter Root Valley irrigated fruit land. Fortune awaits the man who buys now. 
Write quickly for Free Book, Maps and full information. We want afew reliable agents. Address Dept. AR. 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION CO., 110 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Home of Famous 
“McINTOSH RED” 
Apples. 


Nestled 
The Land 
Rural Free Delivery—Farmers’ Telephones 


“Natural Guano” 


Pulverized Sheep Manure 


Pure and unadulterated, thoroughly sterilized and immed- | 
iately available. sed universally as a quick acting natural 
plant food. 


YOU CAN KEEP DRY AND 


1 


Write us for prices and particulars. 


NATURAL GUANO COMPANY 


» by wearing 
> «OWERS 


lie 7 | MLO 
t\/ | WATERPROOF 
\¢ OILED _ 
CLOTHING 


BLACK OR_ YELLOW. 


Aurora, Illinois 


RADO 
wove, 


Edman’s Easy Instep and 
Shoe Protector 


Just alight, strong, steel plate that straps on like 
askate. Saves the instep when you push the 


spade. Has calks, like a horseshoe, that prevent 
the spade slipping. Fits the sole snugand close. 


Makes Your Shoes Last Three Times as Long 
Men 


Every Garment 
uaranteed 
LIGHT - CLEAN - DURABLE 

LOW IN PRICE! 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 
DESCRIBING MANY KINDS OF 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 


The picture shows how the Protector is put on. 
spading and digging save time and strength 
wearing this simple device. 
almost forever. A big 
snap for Agents. 35 cents 
—stamps will do—brings 
asample. Write today. 


EDMAN SALES CO. 
Dept. B Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘ A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON, U.S A 
* YOWER CANADIAN CO. LIMITED, TORONTO. CAN 


SUBURBAN 


GARDENERS 


Find in the Iron Age Book devices of which they never dreamed for 
the easy, economical, exact cultivation of the pleasure-profit garden. 
Think of one pair of easy-going handles performing every opera- 
tion from the opening of the soil to the gathering of Nature’s 
reward and you haye a slight idea of Iron Age methods. d 

Whether you plant a hill, a row oranacre, whether you do it 
yourself or employ others, you must know about these Iron 
Age labor saying, yield-increasing implements if you want 
to get the full return for your labor or investment. The 
Iron Age Book will be forwarded upon request to readers of 
Garden Magazine-Farming. Read it and be a better gardener. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box C, GRENLOCH, N. J. 


If you are planning to build, the Readers’ 
Service can often give helpjul suggestions 
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President Roosevelt Asks 


“Flow can the life of the farm family be made freer from drudgery, more comfortable, happier, 
and more attractive ? 

“Flow can life on the farm be kept on the highest level, and where it 1s not already on 
that level be so improved, dignified, and brightened as to awaken and keep alive the pride and 
loyalty of the farmer’s boys and girls, of the farmer's wife, and of the farmer himself ? 

“Flow can the desire to live on the farm be aroused in the children who are born on 


the farm?” 


Any question put by the President of the United 
States deserves the most careful thought of eyery 
citizen, and we are not making hasty reply, when 
we say that we can answer this question in four 
words: Increase the Farmer’s Self-Respect. The 
first step towards increased self-respect is cleanli- 
ness, that means a proper domestic water supply. 

There are many people, industrious and fairly 
well to do, who from lack of proper facilities 
bathe only as occasion offers. They never have 
fully experienced the difference between their 
present condition and that of real cleanliness. 
They go year after year without that healthful 
tonic, which the cool shower bath and a change 
of linen give a man, after a hard day’s work. 


only a refreshing bath can give. But let any 
dweller in a country cottage or farmhouse, no 
matter how remote, once harness the power of 
a little Hor-Arr Pump to any handy spring or 
brook, or well in the dooryard, then will he have 
at hand all the comforts and luxuries which 
come from haying running water in the house, 
and know for himself the feeling which inspired 
the eminent divine, when he said, “Cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” 


the name CECO-RIDER o: BEECU-ERICSSON 


appears upon the pump you purchase. This name pro- 
tects you against worthless imitations. When so situated 
that you cannot personally inspect the pump before order- 
ing, .write to our nearest office (see list below) for the 


For there is a certain feeling of comfort, of self- 22m of on reputable dealer iy yeu locality, who will sell 
. O : 0 oO) le 2 
satisfaction, of bodily and mental rest, Sie HELLIS SROR ET ARE va Aker o 


which are in use throughout the world today, 16) 
Write for catalogue C 5, and ask for reduced price list. oil i 
RIDER ERICSSON 35 Warren Street, New York = i Ss 
ENGINE Co. 


239 Franklin Street, Boston 
40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
234 Craig Street, West, Montreal, P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Amargura 96, Havana, Cuba 


Don’t Let the Old Trees Die | 


Young trees may not equal the old ones in size and beauty dur- 
ing your life. Insecticides, fertilizers, bolting, pruning, tree sur- 
] gery, and cavity-filling are only part of the practical means of 

restoring sick and dying trees to health and beauty. We examine 
estates, suggest improvements in planting new stock, and direct the 
work of saving diseased trees and shrubs. Trained assistants ¢ 
equipped with proper tools are furnished when desired. A | 
booklet entitled ““The Care of Trees” is sent on request. 


H. L. FROST & CO., The Pioneer Tree Specialists 
Landscape Foresters and Entomologists 


Stamford, Conn. 
White Plains, N.Y. 


AFTER TREATMENT OF 
CAVITIES 


2 S oe ra . 
BEFORE TREATMENT OF Arlington, Mass. 
CAVITIES 


CANDLE 
STICK 


ey ath “JAPANA” 


(Patented) 
in silver or brass is the latest addition to the already well known 
line of ‘‘Japana”’ Specialties and fits into any of the “Japana’’ Cut 
Flower Holders or ““Anglais’’ Table Decoration by means of a 
thread and screw. The “Japana’’ Candle Stick used in ‘alternate 
units of the “Anglais’’ Table Decoration gives a unique and ex- 
tremely pleasing lighting and floral decoration. 
The “Anglais” Table Decoration is formed from two low glass 
vases—one rectangular and one crescent in form, each 
piece containing a “Japana’”’ flower holder (See Note). 
Crescents are 63 in. long. Rectangulars 54 in. long. Six 
| crescents make a circle. 
4 Sample 2tin. “Japana” sent postage paid for 25 

/ cents. 

Especial care taken of orders for Wedding and 
Christmas gifts. Address 


M. V. GARNSEY 
D129 Waiola Avenue La Grange, Ill. 


S in. size 


“Yapana’’ 
in brass or plate silver: 


“Japana” and ‘‘Japana” . 

candlestick attached 5 inch each $1.25 

1.50 

Note: The “ Japana,” sy =") » 5 

; : : 9 2.00 
which is especially de- ; 


signed to be used in open 
bowls, etc., is a solid 
piece of glass full of holes, 
allowing a perfect circula- 
tion for water and holding 
the flowers in their natural 
position (the Japanese 


$1.25 each. 


shape in silver 


Candlesticks 


Same sizes in the tulip 
shape in brass; 75c, $1.00, 


Same sizes in the tulip 

plate « 

$1.00, $1.25, $1.75 each. 

4% in. “Japana” each 50 
“ 


idea of beauty). Being of i in « 
glass, the “Japana” does ; eae “ Ape 
a Oe The ANGLAIS Table Decoration 2% in. 25 


(75 


An Oval Arrangement of Eight Sections, $6,00 Anglais’’ units 


The “Ring Around the Rosy” 
Style of Planting 


I NOTICED the other day in one of the 

suburbs in this locality that a clever 
idea introduced first in just the right place 
had, by use in an inappropriate place, become 
a blot on the landscape. 

At the base of a large white oak tree, 
whose top was partially dead, there was 
clustered a clump of common elder (Sambucus 
Canadensis), sumac (Rhus aromatica) and 
black locust (Robinia Psendacacia). A 


Do not plant flowers around trees without a good 
reason. It gives a “‘spotty’’ effect 


close inspection revealed the fact that about 
the base of the tree was quite a depression 
apparently left, years ago, when the lawn 
was graded. ‘The purpose of this massing 
of shrubbery at the base of the tree was 
therefore quite apparent, as it effectually 
hid from a casual view the depression. The 
mass of greenery combined harmoniously 
with the rugged, rough-barked tree trunk 
and the shrubs were just the kinds one 
might expect to see in such a situation. 
However, from this happy thought, there 
developed in the vicinity a style which is 
extremely bad. It consists of planting 
flowers in the “ring around the rosy” style 
about the trunks of trees of all sizes, varie- 
ties, and in all sorts of situations. A beauti- 
ful sweep of shaded turf is mottled with 
rings of Golden Glow, striving to look well 
upon their spindly stems; across the street 
the trees in the parking have petunias 
thinly encircling them; other lawns with 
leggy, young trees have clusters of salvia 
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Ready early in January 


Dreer’'s 


Garden Book 
for 1909 


A New Kind of Catalogue 


Will contain authoritative ar- 
ticles by well-known experts on 
almost every phase of Flower and 
Vegetable growing: 


House Plants, by Eben E. Rexford 

Hardy Plants, by Mrs. H. Rutherfurd Ely 

Raising Perennials from Seed, by William 
Falconer 

Hardy Larkspurs, by W. C. Egan 

Growing Annuals from Seed, by Prof. 
L. H. Bailey 


Cultural directions for all vegetables . 
have been thoroughly revised and 
brought 


to date by the well-known 
authority Mr. T. Greiner. 

Special articles by our own experts, 
on Asters, Sweet Peas, Shrubs, Water 
Lilies and Aquatics, etc., etc. 

If you are not on our regular list as a customer, 


write to-day so that we can enter your name for 
a free copy of this valuable book. 


HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia 


Protect your Chickens, Ducks, 
Fruit Trees, Vegetable Garden, 
Lawn and Household against 
Rats and Mice with 


It drives them out and 
kills them away from the 
premises. Does not 
harm dog, cat or child. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
Small, medium and 


large size boxes at ( Trade Mark) 


15,25 and soc., sent upon receipt of price by 
Alejo Chemical Co., 12 Pearl St., Boston Mass. 
Send for free pamphlet- 


THE GARDEN 


Write to the Readers’ Service | or = 
suggestions as to garden furniture Z4i 


MAGAZINE 


“The World’s Work 
is the livest 
magazine of to-day.” 


In the 
December issue of 


THEWORLDS WORK 
John D. Rockefeller 


discusses 


“The Difficult Art of Giving” 


and tells why ‘‘the best philanthropy is not charity.’’ He 
discusses the generosity of service, shows how the rich may 
make their giving always effective, and says 


“The man who plans to do all his giving on Sunday 
is a poor prop for the institutions of the country.” 


How Men Get Rich 


and the right view of wealth is well set forth 


by Andrew Carnegie 
Other features in this remarkable number are: 


“The Lions That Stopped a Railroad”’ 
“Sunday Schools Around The World” 
“Whale Hunting as It Is Now Done”’ 
—and a real Christmas 

editorial. 


To be sure of 
TheWorld’sWork 
subscribe now to 
“The Big Four’’ and get 


The World’s Work 


interpreting to-day’s events 


This offer includes f 


$9.50 
the Christmas 


value Annual of Country 
for Life in America— 


only splendid with 
$ 5 50 
=— 


that you 


dy’ 
Everybody’s will ‘enjoy 


best in its field 


the new color 
photography. 


Country Life in 
America 


beauty and inspiration 


The best 


time to 
of Dutch Bulbs is prettier i order is ~ 
Pp Delineator NOW To get this great bargain send $5.50 with this triangle coupon, to 


WHAT PETERSA: seems. 


than ever. It tells you how to have 
beautiful flowers in your house and garden at slight 
expense. Write today for free copy and give the 

» Adams’ method a trial. It pays. 


HENRY SAXTON ADAMS 


i? Stationary*2959 §f 
Engine “ca 


Runs pumps, cream separators, churns, 
grist mills, corn shellers, washing ma- 
chines, lathes, sawing machinery, etc. Uses 
alcohol, gasoline, naptha, distillate, kero- 
sene, etc., without change in equipment. 
Starts without cranking, drop forged 
crank shafts, best grade babbit_ bearings, 
steel I-beam connecting rods. Other sizes 
proportionate prices. Free catalog tells how 
to save half cost of hired help. All sizes 
ready to ship. Detroit Engine Works 
229 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


home and fashions Doubleday, Page & Company, 135 East 16th Street, New York City. 


Horsford’s Hardy Bulbs 


FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


Liles fresh from the beds, Trilliums, Dogtooth Vio- 
lets or Addertongues, Tulips, Crocuses, Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, Shrubs, Trees, Vines. Ask for Autumn 
Supplement if interested in hardy things that can stand 
a Vermont winter. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 


HARDY NEW ENGLAND GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


WE GROW EVERYTHING FOR PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses «x4 Herbaceous Perennials, Etc., Etc. 


Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for the asking 


BAY STATE NURSERIES NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


TARGET BRAND 
SCALE DESTROYER 


The Standardized Soluble Oil for San Jose Seale 
scale it hits when applied at 


Wellesley, Mass. 


Guaranteed to kill every 


a strength of 1 to 2o. More economical than home 
made remedies Send for proofs and name of 


nearest dealer. 


TARGET BRAND 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Box 707 
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What is a fair rental fora given 
property? Ask the Readers’ Service 


York. 


house grows. 


them so light. Send for it. 


PIERSON 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


») 


Fs Oa et 


o-] 
BROKING 


“Gs 


OG, 


Special offer. Tointroduce our FREE Holiday 
Catalog of Indian and Mexican Handicraft, we will 
send this genuine hand-woven Indian Basket, pre- 
paid anywhere for 25c. Strong, useful, ornamental, 
in pretty colors; 8 in. high. Good for work basket, 
flower pots, etc. Retails for $1.00. 5sentto thesame 
address for $r.00 and names and addresses of five 
interested friends. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY 
Dept. J 12 Mesilla Park, New Mexico 


SS 
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ADDRESS 
Sunlight Double-Glass Sash Company 
506 Floyd Street LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ABOUT THIS PARTICULAR 
GREENHOUSE 


It is located right in the heart of the Ramapo Mountains, some 35 miles from New 
It is used as an absolutely utilitarian proposition, for growing bedding plants 
and raising out-of-season vegetables—and it is surprising what a quantity this 50 foot 
For so utilitarian a purpose you might think any ordinary house would 
do, but there is just the point we want to make—it will do, of course, but your returns 
will be less and cost of maintenance decidedly higher. 

The more light the better the plants, and the U-Bar is the lightest house built. 
only lightest, but especially free from repairs. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


Not 
The catalog tells why we can make 


U-BAR CO. 
1 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK. 


Here is an out and out practical 
house with no extras for effects. 
A light enduring house admirably 
adapted to the especial needs of 
Garden Magazine readers. Send 
for booklet explaining about it. 


Hitchings & Company 
1170 Broadway New York 


sss 
‘ae. 2k a 
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ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcuHips in the United States 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


The double layer of glass 
does it 


Lets in the light always. 


Never has to be covered or uncovered; no 
boards or mats needed. 


Retains the heat, excludes the cold. 


Saves three-fourths of the labor and expense 
and makes stronger and earlier plants than 
single glass sash. 


Ask for catalog “G.” 


Jt tells all about it. 
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A depression at the base of this oak was completely 
hidden by elder, sumac and black locust 


at their bases. Still others have nasturtiums, 
and one sickly tree appears as though it 
were being smothered to death by a huge 
mass of cannas. ‘There are no depressions 
about these trees which demand screening, 
the trees are also younger and the bark 
is not sufficiently rough to need the softening 
effects given by vegetation. 

The reason that this adaptation of the 
idea is inartistic is that it is an incongruity. 
The flowers used are not the kinds which 
are at home against tree trunks, and their 
colors do not blend with the trunks. The 
entire appearance is an artificial and “‘spotty”’ 
one. Charming effects can only be had with 
flower-encircled trees when the trees, the 
flowers and their environments are just right. 

Iowa. Joun E. Mouter. 


The Time for Hotbeds 


[ees may be termed a begin- 
ning as well as an ending for the 
amateur gardener of the South. The hot- 
beds must be prepared now and seed of 
such annuals as will bear transplanting sown 
in them before the holidays, if you would 


have flowers before your neighbors. Of 
course, the plants will have to be thinned 
and transplanted to other hotbeds later 
on, so that they will have plenty of room. 
If this is not done, the growth will be weak- 
ened and the plants will be tall and spindling 
instead of short and stocky. A few well 
cared for specimens will give more satis- 
faction than double the number of partly 
neglected plants. 

Sow the seed of early tomatoes the last 
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The first popular book on shells 


Ghe 
Shell Book 


By JULIA E. ROGERS- 


Author of “The Tree Book,’ etc. 


HIS is the first authorita- 
tive book for beginners and 
It is 
a dependable guide to a know!- 


advanced students alike. 


edge of living mollusks, and 
an aid to the identification of 


shells; 


but readable as fiction. 


scientifically accurate 


Fight full-page plates in 
color, and 473 photographs re- 


_ produced in black and white. 
$4.00 net, postage 40c. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


THE WoRLD'’s WoRK THe GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 


IN AMERICA 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEw YorK. 


Running Water 
in Zero Weather 


i HERE is no longer any necessity for inconvenience and repairs due 
to frozen tanks and pipes. No matter how cold it may be, you can 

have a constant supply of fresh running water delivered at a usable 
temperature to all fixtures. This satisfactory water supply service will 
be yours, if you install the 


‘ 
Po Rr 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 


With the Kewanee System, there is no 
elevated tank exposed to all extremes in 
weather conditions. No freeze-ups in win- 
ter and no warm stagnant water in sum- 
mer. Instead, a Kewanee Pneumatic 
Tank is located in the cellar, or buried in 
the ground. It cannot leak, freeze, over- 
flow or collapse. 


Pump the water from your well, cistern 
or other source, into this tank; and it will 
be delivered to the fixtures and hydrants 
under air pressure. Water will alwaysbe 
on tap at the plumbing fixtures. Horses 
and stock can be watered in the barn. 
First-class fire protection assured for your 
buildings. 


Over 9000 Kewanee Systems in operation, 
supplying water for country and suburban 
homes, farms, schools, public and private 
institutions, ete. Every Kewanee System 
a success and every user a friend. 


The Kewanee System is the original 
water supply system, involving the use of 
air pressure instead of gravity pressure. 
There are imitations now—avoid them. 
Get the genuine and you will take no 
chances—we guarantee that. Look for 
our trade-mark (GEEj and name plates on 
tank and pumping machinery. 

No charge for expert engineering ser- 
vice. Let us help you solve your water 
supply problem. Write for our 64-page 
illustrated catalog No. 16. It is free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg. 
50 Church St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


1212 Marquette Bldg. 
hicago, 


Il. 


710 Diamond Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburg, 


Big variety to select from. 
agus, etc. 


spraying guide and handsome catalog. 


HARDY 
FRUITS, FLOWERS, TREES 
I carry every kind of nursery stock. Ornamental 
trees, small fruits, evergreens, fruit trees, hedges, bulbs, roses, flowering bushes, aspar- 
All are hardy, strong plants, full of growing life and natural vigor. 


everything needed for the garden, tools, spray pumps, mixtures, etc. 
Doit now. 


I have 
Write for free 
A. J. Collins, BoxT, Moorestown, N. J. 


LARGE FLOWERING PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS| 


planted in shallow pans of pebbles and water will produce within 20 days large clusters of glisten- 
ing white flowers of great fragrance. Can supply these bulbs all winter. 
Postage paid 


Price per dozen 40c. 
0 $2.50. Purchaser paying transit. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. 


5 Union St., Boston, Mass, 
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While the Fire is Low 
A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the day. 


A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. “The dining room 
or any room in the house can be heated in a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


For instance, you could light it in your bed-room to 
dress by, then carry itto the dining room, and by the time 
the coffee is ready, the room is warm. Impossible to turn it 
too high or too low—never smokes or smells—gives intense 
heat for 9 hours with one filling. If not at your dealer's 
write to nearest agency. 


is the best lamp 

The REx O Lamp for all-round 

household pur- 

poses. Gives a clear, steady 

light. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. 

Equipped with the latest improved central draft burner. 

Handsome—simple—satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, 
write to our nearest agency. 

STANDARD OTL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


as 


The Lonely Baby 


Old Dr. Stork has flown away 
And left me ‘‘on the shelf.”’ 

It isn’t fun for me to stay 

All by my lonely self. 

Please telephone for me to come 
I’m feeling awful blue. 

I wish I had a happy home 
With someone nice like you. 


“ONE MILLION IN USE.” 


E LAVAI- 
SEPARATORO 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


165-167 BROADWAY, 42 E. MADISON ST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO- 


Copyright, 1908, by Boston Sculpture Co, 


Ask your dealer for } 
this dear little fellow. 
He is a beautiful and 
artistic ivory tinted cast 
and will make a delight- 
ful addition to your hall, 
library, den, boudoir or 
chamber. He is made 8 }} 
to 24 inches high. If 
your dealer doesn’t 
carry him we will send jf 
him 8 inches high for 
$1.00 and 25 cents for 
expressage. Money re- 
funded if you are not 
satisfied and return at 
once. Send for circulars. 
Ar tis tic reproductions 
and original casts of § 
every description, 


Boston Sculpture Co. 


Melrose Mass. 


YOU BUY THE BEST WHEN YOU GET 


BERCKMANS’ 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Over five hundred acres in thrifty and well- 
grown nursery stock, adapted to almost every 
section of the globe. Catalogue free. 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO. 


Fruitland Nursery 
(Established 1856) 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE WORK a specialty. No proposition so 
large but that we are equipped to handle it. 


of the month in hotbeds or in boxes of 
rich soil placed in a sunny window in the 
house. Sow the seed very thinly in drills 
three inches apart and cover with one- 
quarter of an inch of soil. 

When the plants have three or four 
leaves transplant to other boxes or hot- 
beds, placing the plants four inches apart 
each way. Small pots give more satisfac- 
tory results. 

When the plants become crowded trans- 
plant again to larger boxes and allow six 
inches between them each way. As the 
weather becomes sufficiently warm trans- 
plant to the open ground, allowing a dis- 
tance of two feet each way. If the plants 
have been well cared for they will be loaded 
with fruit and flowers by this time. 

Handle the plants carefully when trans- 
planting. Use a large flat trowel so as to 
get up as much soil as possible with the 
roots, and thereby avoid stunting the plants. 
Early tomatoes require a rich, warm, loam 
soil on the south side of a slope. Eggplant 
and pepper may be planted at the same 
time and given the same treatment. 

Work in the greenhouses should be 
proceeding nicely now. If not, commence 
at once. 

If your land needs draining, it is a good 
time to do it, as there is not very much other 
work on the farm requiring immediate 
attention. 

Georgia. Tuomas J. STEED. 


Best Way to Kill Gophers 


AEE surest way to get rid of gophers 
is to poison them with strychnine 
or cyanide of potassium. 

Make openings in the main runways 
with a pointed stick, drop the bait in 
and then cover the hole. Never throw 
the bait into the mouth of an open hole 
as the gopher is very likely to push the 
poison out along with a load of dirt and 
thus endanger the lives of farm animals. 

Your druggist may have these poisons 
put up in pellets scented with anise oil 
to attract the gophers. There are liquid 
preparations also to be mixed with grain 
that is afterward dried and dropped into 
the burrows with a spoon. Or you can 
poison raisins, pieces of potato or apple. 

If you are afraid to use poison you will 
find trapping safer but not so quick a 
method. If you want further particulars 
write to the Nebraska experiment station 
at Lincoln for a bulletin on gophers. 

Illinois. M. W. 
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\ OUR GREAT OFFER Vf 
\ OF THE “CENTURY” 


i Here’s the Brief Story of a Remarkable Bargain which 
| You Can Share if You Area Subscriber to The WORLD’S 
: WORK or Become One NOW—if only for a Year 


Tue Wor.p’s Work distribution of The “Century” set is a great success. 
We knew the public would be quick to take advantage of the remarkable com- 
bination bargain offered. ’Tis just as we expected, for there is no reference 
work so highly prized by those who possess it cr that is more earnestly desired 
by those who have heretofore felt they could hardly own it because of the high 
price. Note what THe WorLp’s Work is just now doing for them—and you. 

Tue Wor p’s Work is looking for a large body of new subscribers—just — 
JOHN D. RecREEntiee Contributor to such as would appreciate a great reference library like fine “Century.” We’ve WILLIAM D. Eee Editor-in-Chief 

pee Cae ons had our eye on this great work for along time. At last we’ve got it—the entire Gl De Casas 

_ THE WORLD'S OI latest-revised edition—and we’ve brought the price down to the lowest notch, | |THE “CENTURY” g 
RESraes Te Suitiin for it a sories including THE WorLbD’s Work, of course. We’ve arranged convenient pay- Pe oe: eee ee : 


of intimate “Reminiscences” which ments, too.. Price and terms touch the pocket so lightly that no one should of the scholar recognized as the first 
every one is reading. Andrew Car- FY in his special field. The Editor-in- 


negie is also a contributor. The hesitate or delay, especially as the sets are going fast. Chief was Prof. William D. Whitney, 
newest things in Beience ane Inven- B h ecknowledecd as the highest authority 
tion always have a place, and it isa rings the in_ the world on philology. The : 
practical illustrated encyclopedia of The ‘80 CENTURY DICTIONARY & $ Connie Set “Century” is a complete RE i 
current events, just as e ‘‘Cen- I AS brary, being at once dictionary, = 8 
tury is the repository C8 accumulated s CYCLOPEDIA & AT < Once hl clopedia, Bis and is sence eae 
knowledge. t is the one zecessary 5 2.50 Mont uable zo help the young folks in their 
magazine for busy men and women, Only $ 50 inchs. World’s Work Passithe y studies. More than 200,000 people 
and it is of vast zzterest and supreme have bought it at about double The 
value in the home. The One Year Balance World’s Work price. 
=<“ 


a THE 
CENTURY, y © i - CENTURY 
DIGTIONAKT AR feo DIGHIONARY DICTONAR 
CYCLOPEDIA \ CLOPEDIA OYCLOPEDIA 
aM ¢ 


ay 


‘3 VOL.Vil 
SalsizTech Tech UEOL 


VOL. 


.B.Celt. ewe) pale a Droop ERG. 


TR CENTURY TRE commas 


LLG Ne ise “aes 


Te cenruRTO 


10 massive volumes, Full Law Buckram; 310 maps; 8,000 illustrations; 150,000 encyclopedic subjects; 200,000 geographical entries; 
800,000 quotations; 500,000 encyclopedic dictionary definitions. Size of volumes, 12 x 9 x 2} inches. 


THIS REMARKABLE DISTRIBUTION is not undertaken by us for present profit. THE 


Wortp’s Work is simply offering The “Century” Set as a supreme inducement to add quickly a large 
body of yearly subscribers, We turn it over to you with all middlemen’s profit cut off. The immediate 


Guaranty 
of the 


Cente CPs the| 22d permanent profit is yours. You get THE Wor p’s Work a full year—its best year—and you ; fas 
Century Dictionary| get the matchless “Century” —the greatest of all reference{libraries—at a fraction of its former o a 
and Cyclopedia and] cost and for a lifetime’s personal use, or for some one whose welfare you have at heart. And Sa THE, B 
Atlas, manufactured) ear in mind this is the regular, latest-revised edition, not inferior or cheap, but fully upto © or WORSIE MOS 
and published by us,| the high standard of The Century Co., and turned over to us for exclusive distribution 6*y" Please send to me 
and just now being e) : rated a ne ees : See oH complete informa: 
exclusively distributed) Under the specific guaranty, printed at the left. SOO becconirateriof Tie teenie 


Dictionary and Cyclopedia and 


by The World’s Work,| THIS REALLY GREAT BARGAIN for the real “Century” is alone pos- oy IP eee 
is_unabridged, con} cible in connection with a subscription to THE Wortp’s Work. If you are al- ielarec boo ob lusanens snes 


tains all the revisions 5 5 i ee 9 imen pages, maps, etc. 
and additions to date,| eady a subscriber, however, we will extend your time for an additional year SK 


is complete in every] or send the magazine to some friend. As THE WoRLD’S Work is $3 a B® Ee ers id) ae Onin ae 
way, and is the latest} year you really get your “Century” set for only $39.50—~/ you act Oe al send me The World's Work for one year 
far oo . . —— an e entury ictionary and yclo- 
and only edition pub-| ‘yom tly—and you pay but a single dollar now and the remainder 9% pedia and Atlas, ten volumes, latest edition Full 
lished, 5 tl b th th Ss iS Peete Bindings Price LER Balance to be 
sa ontn. paid at the rate of $2.50 per month. 
FETE GIN Mee On) CONVERICIULY: DY, bite ma Se 


Name. 


COME AND INSPECT THE WORK. We shall be glad i 
0 


to welcome you at our New York headquarters, where every facility is afforded for 
examining the volumes and the bindings. If you cannot come, USE THE COUPON, 


The World’s Work, 133 E. 16th st, New York 


Occupation 


PAGES eg tere ate pees rec deve uaeea ht poe gana one canon Da See Eee 
1. For particulars only put cross in upper square. 

2. For the complete set put cross in lower square, 
Then sign and mail at once. 
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The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 
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"RADE MARY 


Are you tired of mending 
your roofe 


(senasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt and gives you long years 
of service. Doesn’t dry-out, 
crack, pulverize, rot nor rust. 
Saves you trouble, time and 
money. 


A written guarantee with every roil, backed 
by a thirty-two million dollar company. 

Mineral or smooth surface. Ask any dealer, 
and stick for Genasco. Look for the trade- 
mark. Write for Book 60 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of 
ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


KEEP YOUR CELLAR 


No Excuse now for 


DRY i WET CELLARS 


Send stamp for catalogue G, with full 
instructions, prices and testimonials. 


NEAL FARNHAM, Inc., 1 Madison Ave., New York 


MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


Engineers 


P ee ea ee % oe. 
oC Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
preven! s Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection, the genuine is put up in non- 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Men n’s ~en Yang Voilei Powder, Oriental Caer § No 
Mennen’s Borated sk‘n Svap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Sold only at stores. 


Specially prepared for the nursery. 


Real and Fancied Yields 


Wy cows are on pasture little heed 

is given to the comparative pro- 
ductive capacity of the individuals, but in 
winter, with most grains hovering around 
the thirty-dollar-a-ton mark, the average 
farmer begins to notice which cows are 
using their expensive diet to the best ad- 
vantage and commences to cut down 
the allowance of such as do not make ade- 
quate returns at the pail. Too often, in 
the interests of a false economy, the cutting 
down is too severe and winter dairying is 
classed as a poor policy, when the oppo- 
site conclusion might have been easily 
reached. 

Simple observation of the milk yield is 
very generally taken as the sole guide in 
feeding, whereas the very least that should 
determine this is a daily weighing of the 
milk in connection with at least three fair 
butterfat tests each month. The truth 
of this has just been forcibly impressed 
on me. 

I faithfully recorded milk weights and 
weekly milk tests on the entire dairy through- 
out last fall when the cows were all in 
advanced periods of lactation, without 
gaining sufficient knowledge to be able 
to dispose of the poorer cows with any cer- 
tainty. I was about to discontinue when 
two cows freshened and their record was 
continued. These two were both pur- 
chased last summer from the same person 
and at the same price. One was a thorough- 
bred Jersey which the former owner was 
very anxious to be rid of, as he was an out 
and out Shorthorn admirer, even for dairy 
purposes. The other was a pure bred 
Shorthorn of milking strain, considered 
an exceptional animal. I wanted Jerseys 
only, but took the latter because I was de- 
termined to do winter dairying. 

By cautiously increasing the grain ration I 
found I could get a daily yield of from thirty 
to thirty-five pounds of milk from each. 
Estimating the weight and assuming the 
richness of milk in the case of each to be 
about 3.5 per cent., I constructed from the 
feeds available a ration as nearly as possible 
to Professor Haecker’s new American feed- 
ing standards. This consisted of twenty 
pounds of early cut hay and a grain allow- 
ance of seven pounds per day, consisting 
of three pounds bran and four pounds gluten 
feed. 

This was the best I could do judging 
from milk yield alone, but the first test opened 
my eyes — 5.8 per cent. for the Jersey and 
3.6 per cent. for the Shorthorn. This was 
confirmed a few days later by the churn. 
The Jersey cow was making two and one- 
third pounds of butter a day and_ the 
Shorthorn one and one-half from the same 
amount of milk. From these facts I figure 


that if the latter is worth $40 at present 


(a fair price for a common cow fresh in milk), 
then the Jersey is worth $72. 

The ‘‘dual-purpose” cow will find a 
ready sale in early fall to some of her numer- 
ous admirers in this vicinity and one more 
of the special-purpose cows will occupy 
her stall in my stable. 


RED 


Season 1908-9 
Order Now for Future Delivery 


If your trees are purchased from the Fancher Creek Nur- 
series, they will be true to name, well developed, with 
good roots. 

For 25 years we have been engaged in growing reliable 
nursery stock. 

Last season we did the largest business in our history. 

This year our stock of deciduous, citrus and ornamental 
trees, grape vines and rose bushes is more complete and 
better than ever. 

We are sole propagators and disseminators of Luther 
Burbank’s New Creations. 

aeele Burbank booklet illustrated in colors mailed 
or 25¢. 


Paid-up Capital $200,000.00 


FANCHER CREEK 
NURSERIES 


Inc. 


GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mer. 


Fresno, California 


Box 39 U.S.A. 


MONEY ~ MUSHROOMS 


Men and women read how we have successfully grown mushrooms 
for 25 years for big profits, and learn 
all about our Imperial Spawn, which 
we place direct and fresh in the 
hands of the grower 
Not dried and in- 
fertile but moistand 
full of life. We 
make it and useitin 
wy our own beds with 
invariable success. 


Mushroomsare 
easily grown at home 
in cellars,sheds,stables, 


Send to- boxes, etc., all the year. 
day for Previous experience Oe 
big 32- |- : capital not needed. 
puge free. teach you the baemess 
booklet, and our methods 
and learn fF REE and TELL 
Ou to YOU WHERE TO 
make a 


SELL WHAT YOU 
start. RAISE. 


National Spawn & Mushroom Co., Dept. 55, Boston, Mass. 
BURPEE’S complete illustrated Farm 
Annual 1908 is Free to 


anyone witha garden. Write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Philadelphia 


FREE CHRISTMAS DINNERS 
300,000 Poor People 


Will be supplied by the 


Salvation 
Army throughout the United States. 

You are requested to help with this 
great undertaking by sending a dona- 
tion, no matter how small, to 


COMMANDER MISS BOOTH 


118 West Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


GROWN IN NEW JERSEY 


under soiland climate advantages—and ready 
to start growth again, anywhere, as soon as 
Planted. Pomona Nurseries 


TREES AND PLANTS 


are the satisfactory kind. A complete as- 
_ sortment especially strong in Hardy Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Evergreens and Strawberry 
Plants. Landscape plans prepared and 
executed. Catalog free. <— 


T. E. Steele, Dept. 24, Palmyra, N. J. 
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Gasoline Engines 


A small portable or semiportable outfit 


is just the thing for the suburban home Besa | r — (eed S| ae 
Or farm. Pine and Azalea Rare Japan Dwarf Pine in antique pot Dwarf Juniper 
$2.00 %5.00 to $20.00 $1.00 


You can pump water, run machinery, 


saw wood, have your own electric light A UNIQUE XMAS GIFT, You want to please your friends with some dainty and 


: ——_—$$$ sO  Sslasting gift—nothing equals in grace and attractiveness 
plant. Saves much time and expense. JAPAN MINIATURE PLANT S~—ps0 bright—so exquisite, a note of daily interest. Flowers 
Write for Catalog of outfits and state fade quickly—blooming plants lose their beauty—the hardy little Conifers thrive and brighten your rooms. 

your requirements. _ They are perfectly hardy, and with a minimum care, a slight attention, and a little love will live for a long 
time. In Japan, their home, these dwarf trees often pass from one generation to another as heirlooms. Try your 

THE MAXWELL & FITCH CO. good luck in handling these lovely strangers. 
ROME, N. Y We furnish, as long as stock lasts, miniature trees in colored or decorated china pots from $1.00 up to 
ah $20.00 each. Directions will be sent with every tree. How to care for miniature Japan trees. We cannot 
list all the sorts we can furnish, owing to limited space, but write us and advise what you wish to invest. 
We can give you full satisfaction. 


Prices include delivery by express. 


Qur offers of 100 Bulbs for $1,00—Hardy Lily Collection for $1.00 in November Gar- 
den Magazine holds good till January 1st. 


Address, H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren St., NEW YORK Established 1878 


OUBLE YOUR EGG YIELD 


i i TRADE MARK 


SURE DEATH TO RATS ‘ 


It is the only rat killer which can be safely used by 
the householder—harmless to human beings if acci- 
dentally taken in small quantities, and containing no 


phosphorus or other inflammable. Made in form of Fresh, raw, green bone contains over four times cut it most easily, rapidly and best with 

squash seeds—the rat’s favorite food. The rats do as much ‘‘protein” and other egg-making mate- 9 

not die in the walls, but rush for open air and water. rials, as grain. It takes the place of worms MAN N S BONE CUTLER 

Keeps perfectly in all climates, and is absolutely safe and bugs in fowls’ diet; that’s why it Automatically adapts cutting to your strength 

tohandle. Will not poison dogs or eats. 20 cents at gives more eggs—greater fertility—stronger Never clogs. Cuts all adhering meat and gristle 

your druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. chicks — earlier broilers and layers — larger We send it on 10 days free trial. No 
market fowls, and bigger profits. You can money in advance. Catalogue free 


FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 
100 William Street New York City 


MAKE MONEY 
GROWING VIOLETS - She’ll break fewer eggs, hatch more chicks. In this coop rats, skunks, hawks, etc., can’t 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 325, Milford, Mass. 


WIGWARM SELTING 
AND BROOD COOP 


1 wees reach her nor chicks Covers 20x48 inches, and 24 in. high. Hen and brood have large 
The Sweetest and Daintiest Flowers. You can exercise-run; her food is outside where she can’t foul it. It is storm-proof, can be used out- 
make money all the year growing them ontdoorsin doors, is movable, weighs 30 pounds. Can be set upin 10 minutes. Costs %8. Discount in quantity. 
cheap cold frames and gardens, or in the house in Catalog free. There’ll be more money in your pocket, more chicks in the yard, if you'll order 
pots and boxes. Hundreds of blossoms easily Wigwarm Setting and Brood Coops. EK. EF. HODGSON, Box 85, Dover, Mass. 


grown and quickly sold at handsome profit. A 
fascinating occupation or paying business for both 
men and women. Write to-day for our FREE 
BOOKLET, ‘‘Money Making With Violets.” It 
will interest and surprise you. 


Dept. 8 Elite Conservatories, Boston, Mass. 


SEE OUR DISPLAY AT POULTRY SHOW, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, DEC. 29th TO JAN. 2nd 


Costs 
Little to 
Start 


THORBURN’S SEEDS mos reuane 
If you are interested in gardening send for 
our beautiful seed catalogue. Mailed free, 


_J. M. THORBURN & CO., 33 Barclay Street, New York 


Me { y it i 
_ r oa MNS, es a CASI OS. 
I | ETT’S <r i s | UAT 
Hardy Ferns and Flowers wo cat-loads of White Pines 1§ to 27 ft. high. Extra-long cars are used and the cars are lashed together so that the 


For Dark, Shady Places tops of the trees overlap, making it possible to carry the maximum number of tall trees 
Similar trees can be shipped from our Nursery 


Send for my descriptive catalogue 
of over 50 pages, which tells about 
this class of plants. It’s free. 


eee C SOUTHWICK, MASS | Wint er Eve rgre en P] antin Ss 
N owis the time to use “Bonora” The cheapest way is in carloads from our collecting fields — White Pines, broad, handsome specimens, 8 to 20 ft. 


high. Single trees and parts of carloads shipped. Write for estimates, stating height and length of group desired. 
_ It will make your house plants bloom profusely 


Over 1,000 Pine, Spruce, Fir, Cedar and Hemlock, 10 to 30 ft. high, 
throughout the Winter, and put them in fine con- e 


dition for the Spring. For flowers or vegetables Ce pe In our Nursery 
under glass there is nothing to equal “ BONORA” Have us look over your region and with expert crews and 
Order now through your seedsmen or direct apparatus move in evergreens, at a moderate expense. 


Descriptive circular on application 
Put up in dry form in all size packages as follows: 
1 lb. making 28 gallons, post paid 
5 Ibs. pi AQiem 
10 lbs. SEO CANO Tee ia 
50 Ibs. pf TL ZO) mec 


Isaac Hicks and Son 


Nurserymen, Scientific Treemovers 


Twelve-foot White Pines root-pruned in our collect- Westbury Station 9 Long Island, N. Y. 


ing fields 


BONORA CHEMICAL CO. 
488-492 Broadway, cor. Broome St., New York 
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The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about motor boats 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Dea 1908 


THE BEAUTY of WOOLENS 


and Flannels lies in their Soft- 
/ness and Fluffiness, and. noth- 
‘ing Washable demands such 
Careful handling in the Wash. 
| Avoid the Rubbing of Soap 
and Washboard that Mats 
‘the Fibres and makes’ them 
Hard and Shrunken before 
their time. Those who care 
most for Clean —= Soft — 
Unshrunken Woolens and 
etic) Gaetcom ex-taatatl eval co Oy 


PEARLINE according Go) 


directions. 


"Wash Woolens and Flannels by aad in lukewarm 
'PEARLINE suds, Rinse thoroughly in Warm Water, 


Directions for Washing 
Woolens and Flannels. 


peratu 


Wang Dry, Pull and Shake well, Dry in warm tem- 
_and they will Keep Soft Without Shrinking." 


This chest will give a final 
touch of distinction to your 
room. It is a convenient and safe storage place for furs and 
woolens. No moths nor insects can live in it. The top of the lid 
ae upto istered with genuine buffed leather. It is panelled on all sides, so 

be placed in any position, Handsome claw ieet. We make many 
aty es. Our chests make fine Christmas and wedding gifts. We sell 
direct, so prices are low. Freight prepaid. Money ack and return 
freight paid if unsatisfactory. Send today for catalog. Piedmont Red 
Cedar Chest Company, Department 7, Statesville, N. Cc. 


COMPETENT GARDENERS 


The comforts and products of a country home are in- 
creased by employing acompetent gardener; if you want 


to engage one write to us. Please give particulars re- 
garding place and say whether married or single man is 
wanted. We have been supplying them for years to the 
best people everywhere. No fee asked. PETER 
HENDERSON & CO., Seedsmen and Florists, 35 and 
37 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


Blooming Plants for Christmas 


Paper White Narcissus—Sacred Lilies— 


Roman Hyacinths—Azaleas—Primroses 
Write for prices 


THE ANDERSON FLORAL CO. 
533 Marshall Ave. Anderson, Sac: 


BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS | ae TS 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings. 


ONE CENT 


each for25 or more Size 544 x8. 
(6 to tu times the size of this 
Madonna.) 

SEND TODAY 25c. for 25 art sul 
jects, or 25 Madonnas, or 25 
kittens, etc., or 25 for children, or 
$2.00 for the 4 sets. 

Send 3 two-cent stamps for cata- 
logue of 1000 miniature illustra- 
tions, FOUR pictures, and a 
colored Bird Picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box 1460 MALDEN, MASS. 


Water Your Flowers Once in 2 Weeks 


That’s all that is necessary if you use the time-saving 
labor saving, all metal, rust-proof and leak proof 
Illinois Self-Watering Flower Box 

You will have better, hardier, longer lived plants. Our box 
is for indoor or outdoor use. It is inexpensive and so/d on 30 
days FREE Trial. Descriptive booklet FREE 
ILLINOIS HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
3949 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, IIl. 

and most 


Largest. 2o5. Stock ron 
Hardy Plants in America 


Catalogue on Application 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO., PitTsBurG, Pa. 


Care of 
Automobiles 


By BURT J. PARIS 


HIS PRACTICAL LITTLE HAND-BOOK 

tells everything worth knowing on the sub- 
ject, and is absolutely non-technical. 
has drawn upon many years of observation and 
personal experience. 


At all Bookstores, $1.00 net, postage 4 cents or 


The author 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers 


133 East 16th Street 


NEW YORK 


I am not the oll one Beneanne by 


' this work as the former owner soon heard 


the particulars, and although he has believed 
in the beef and milk combination and 
declared that corn meal was the only fit 
feed for a cow, he recently told me that he 
had bought some dairy-bred stock, laid in 
a supply of the same grains I was feeding 
and wanted to know just how I calculated 
rations and mixed the feed. 


ADVANTAGE OF WEIGHING AND TESTING 


Weighing and testing have taken on a 
new interest for us and both will be continued 
indefinitely until we have the best produc- 
ing cows we can afford, and the “winter 
boarders” have been disposed of to those 
who prefer to judge a cow’s merits solely 


by the number of quarts of milk produced. 


As each cow freshens and her mess is added 
to the whole, the increase in butter at the 
churn gives a fairly accurate check on the 
butterfat test. _ 

The average of four weekly tests is taken 
for computing the estimated butter yield for 
the month. This is compared to the actual 
churn yield and any discrepancy is charged 
up to the “house” as milk, cream, and 
butter used on the table. The difference 
between the amount of butter made and the 


amount sold gives the actual amount used 


at the house, so that the remainder of the 
discrepancy represents milk and cream used. 
If this amount seems too large we at once 
look for losses in the handling. 


- Pennsylvania. PE. Be 


What is Gained by Growing 
Grass in the Orchard > 


Some fruit growers believe in keeping the 
orchard covered with grass while others be- 
lieve inits total abolishment from the orchard. 
So far experiments prove that clean cultiva- 


tion of the orchard is to be preferred rather — 


than a grass covering. In England, some 
orchardists, under the direction of an experi- 
ment station, began an investigation as to the 
effects of a half covering of grass, and some 
remarkable results were obtained. The old 
New England plan of digging up the ground 
for a distance of about six feet from each tree 
was followed, and in some cases the circle of 
grass came to within five and a half feet of 
the trees. 

The amount of fruit from the trees so 
treated was double that from the other 
trees. 

Fruit which normally was green streaked 
with red became deep red in color and kept 
better in storage than it ever had before. In 


‘some previous tests it had been found that 


both trees and fruit were greatly injured by 
having the whole orchard area in grass, and 
it was surprising that beneficial results were 
obtained from a partial covering of grass. 

Investigation showed that little of the roots 
of the trees entered into the grassy area, 
but that they,obtained there some kind of 
material that they did not find in the soil 
that had no grass. 


Wisconsin. W. STENSON. 
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The Elm City Nursery Company, New Haven, Connecticut 


The New Hardy 
Hydrangea, from photo 


strong field grown, rt yr., $.50 each, $4.50 per Io. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Send for our complete price-list of everything that’s hardy. 
well afford to get a copy before placing your spring order. 


THE 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


NEW siti 
HYDRANGEA 
GRANDIFLORA ALBA 


The most valuable addition to our strictly 
hardy garden shrubs that has appeared in 
years. Withstand zero weather without 
injury. Immense heads of purest white 
blooms in June (see ze/instvation). After 
maturity turning to deep green like the 
foliage,—an attractive feature. As a sjeci- 
men, in groups, or massed in forerround 
of taller shrubs it is a tremendous success. 


PRICES Strong field grown, 2 yrs., 
$1.00 each, $9.00 per 10; 
Either size bloom the first season planted. 

You can 


Strictly the best grade only, at consistent prices 


BOX TREES 


And other EVERGREENS in Tubs 
for interior decoration 


Our Prices Always Right 


Catalog Free 


The New England Nurseries, Inc. 


Bedford, Mass. 


2 Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
Weodors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
$ 4 00 LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
° Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply now. 


The Pulverized Manure Go..19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


YOUR POTTED PLANTS. 


‘Take good care of them this fall, and their health 


is assured through the winter. A little booklet 
on this important subject is yours by writing. 


ELLIS=CHALMERS CO. 
Eastern Ave. DEDHAM, MASS. 


SOLD BY SEEDSMEN 


HAMMONDS SLUGSHOT 


Kills Chicken Lice Effectually 


FOR PAMPHLET WRITE TO 


FISHKILL ON HUDSON, N.Y. 


valuable concerning FP ER | LLIZERS 


Address 
93 Nassau Street 


German Kali Works. 


New York 


AINT wears well only when made from pure 


White Lead. Kegs bearing the Dutch Boy 


Painter contain genuine Old Dutch Process 


White Lead. Look for the Boy. 


,Barrett’s Hand Book 


ing. Mailed free to Architects, Engineers, Builders and Owners. 


New York 
Minneapolis 


a complete treatise on 
Roofing and Waterproof- 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston Pittsburg 
Kansas City Cleveland New Orleans 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati 


[T’S NOT TOO LATE 


to order Bulbs, Hardy Plants, Shrubs, 


or Roses for Autumn planting. Ask for 
our catalogue of Bulbs for Fall Planting; 


or for our catalogue of Hardy 


Plants. 


362 Main St. 


Either or both Free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Tf you wish to purchase live stock 
wrile lo the Readers’ Service 
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~The Pocket Hipling 


Seven volumes in the flexible leather Pocket Kipling 
ae mMOW eLeaary,: 


Kim 
Plain Tales from the Hills 


The Day’s Work 
Life’s Handicap 


Departmental Ditties and Ballads 
and Barrack-room Ballads 


Many Inventions 
The Seven Seas 


These books, printed on thin but opaque paper, and 
bound in ox-blood red leather, are a pleasure to possess. 

We have never published a more thoroughly satis- 
factory book in every particular. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


Size, 434x736 inches. 


Each, Net $1.50 (?°28) 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S BOOKS 


in full size 


“His is the lustiest voice now lifted in the whole world, the clearest, 
the bravest, with the fewest false notes in it.’ —W. D. Howells. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. New Edition. Net $1.40 
(Postage 14c). 

MANY INVENTIONS. New Edition. $1.50. 

COLLECTED VERSE OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Net $1.80 (Postage 7c). 

THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. NewEdition. Illus- 
trated by Townsend. Net $1.50 (Postage 8c). 

FROM SEA TO SEA. (One Volume.) Net 
$1.60 (Postage 14c). 

PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 
$1.50. 

THEY. Special Holiday Edition. 
in color. Net $1.50 (Postage 10c). 

TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. $1.50. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. Net $1.40 (Postage 1l1c). 

JUST SO STORIES. Net $1.20 (Postage 17c). 


THE JUST SO SONG BOOK. Net $1.20 ( Post- 
age 8c} 


Illustrated in color. 


Illustrated 


COUNTRY LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


KIM. $1.50. 

THE DAY’S WORK. $1.50. 

STALKY & CO. $1.50. 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. $1.50. 

LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of Mine 
Own People. $1.50. 


UNDER THE DEODARS, THE PHANTOM 
eae AND WEE WILLIE WINKIE. 
$1.50. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. $1.50. 

SOLDIER STORIES. $1.50. 

(With Wolcott Balestier) THE NAULAHKA. 
$1.50. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND BALLADS 
AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, $1.50. 


SOLDIERS THREE, THE STORY OF THE 
GADSBYS, and IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
$1.50. 


5) THE WoRLD’s WORK 


_ DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 


INSURE YOUR PALMS AND ALL PLANTS 


from insect destruction by using Lemon Oil Insecticide as a ‘‘Bug 
Killer”? and Wash, adding 30 parts water. Odorlessand Poisonless, 


advantages over all others, used everywhere. 1 
not supply write Weatherby Bros., Baltimore, Md., for particulars. 


“SCALECIDE~ 


If your seedman will 


PRICES—so-gal. bbl., $25. 


PETER’S NURSERY COMPANY, Box 310, 


will positively destroy all soit bodied sucking insects, 
including all forms of San Jose scale. I 
cheap, easily applied and wonderiully elfective. 
Endorsed by government experiment stations, agri- 
cultural schools and thousands of fruit growers. 

Freight paid if east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio rivers and N.C. state line. 30 gal., $15; 10 gal., $6; 5 gal., $3.25; 1 gal., $l, 
F. O. B. Hackensack, N. J. Booklet I tells the whole tale. Pocket Diary and 
Spray Calendar for 1909 sent free. Mention this paper. 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mig. Chemists, Dept. ‘‘I,’’ 50 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 


Py) 
2 


It is simple, 


PETER’S WheeNee planted seas HEY have the 
SSS SSS right kind of start in t t i 
PLANTS climate of the United Stateel Gee our 
FLOURISH book, | Peter’s Plants,” and use it in 
eS SS eS planning your spring planting. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


The Readers’ Service i dt ; 
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The Gardenia 


lie gardenia, or Cape jasmine, is coming 66 9 
into popularity again as a cut flower, YOU VE 
its special value being its fragrance. More- 


over, the flower is remarkable for its waxy 
texture and pure white color, and the foliage 


COT 10 
SHOW ME” 


Are you one of those men who have 
to see it—to believe it ? 

If you are, we want to do business 
with you, because we believe in letting 
a man see and try a 


e 


y (oun 
Residences: 


e\ Acknowledged by architects and Tubular Separator 
NY) owners alike as the most durable and : 
: before asking him to buy; for in the 
end it means a satished customer. 

Compare a Tubular with any other 
make and see if it isn’t easier to fill, oil, 
turn, handle and clean, and the simplest 
A Cape jasmine, known to florists as Gardenia machine made. 

Verichit To prove its efficiency, durability and 

economy, try one. Catalogue 215 tells 
how. Sent free upon request. 


© 
comfortable homes of the day. 

Concrete houses are fireproof—sani- 
tary—warm in winter, cool in summer, 
and susceptible to any architectural 
treatment. 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
Makes the Best Concrete 


is also decorative. The name “Cape jas- 


It is the highest quality of Portland ae is ae as the ee is native 
cement manufactured. This Company to ina and is not closely related to the 
makes but one gade—the same, for jason. 4 The Sharples Separator Co. 
everybody. Guaranteed to be an abso- 
lutely pure Portland cement and always Kentucky. J. A. MarsHatt. West Chester, Penna. 
uniform. j F 

t ; : : Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
ene puldues ATLAS Planting Tulips in December 

en you buy specily add , 
The ‘trade mark on the head of every SHOULD not advise anyone to plant 
barrel and the side of every bag identi- tulips as late as December but some- 
fies it. times it cannot be avoided and then special Cattle Manure 


Books on Concrete Con- 


precautions are necessary. 
struction free on request 


F Shredded or 
Last year I planted bulbs of Darwin, i” Bags Pulverized 


As a guide to prospective builders we have : : . 
| auiSPica ite (alkveke ies, cakes cell! be May-flowering, and Parrot tulips the last ne Jor all tndcor and oul ooe ag ae 
su SINBIB On Nesen O! Pa ERE. 2 week in December, digging up the frozen Missouri River. $2.00 Per Bag (100 lbs.). Write 
Concrete Country Residences. earth with a crowbar. I mulched the 


‘ ! for circulars. THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
For the home builder and investor. Illus- \ 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
trated with plans and photographs of 150 
concrete houses. 168 Pages. Postage 
25 cents. 

Concrete Cottages. For the me- 
chanic and artisan. A 16-page pamph- 
let of photographs, plans, etc., for sma 


bed with fairly good manure, and then 
covered it with about two feet of leaves. 
The tulips were carried over the winter 
without showing any bad results. 
Whenever bulbs of tender varieties are 


George H. Peterson 


ROSE AND PEONY SPECIALIST 
FAIR LAWN, N. J. 


TtAS\ houses. Postage | cent. planted late it is best 2 protect them with 
Concrete Construction About leaves after the frost has caused a good AM tall 
the Home and on the Farm. For crust to form. Fill packing boxes with a Mushrooms Geeniieiaicane Cella 


the Suburbanite and Farmer, with photos, 
plans and full directions for making and 
handling concrete. Postage 4 cents. 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory 
Construction. For the manufacturer and 


j 40 cts, in postage stamps together with the naine of your 
‘ * dealer will bring you, postpaid, direct from the 
- manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of 


leaves and invert them over the beds, taking 

care that the boxes are madé watertight il. 

with tar paper. More bulbs rot from exces- " Laurbert/s\Pare Culture MUSBROOM SEY 
> 5 5 . the best high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book 

sive moisture during winter than from all on Mushroom Culture, containing simple and practical methods of raising, 


merchant.  [illlustrated with photographs. and 5 as see 

5 Ss 0 preserving and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick will 
cecona a Fawn etc. RO RECCUETAS Goon other causes combined. be sent to the same party. Further orders must come through your dealer, 
Elie Ee ceniss Long Island. W. @: McCoLitom. Address: American Spawn Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


The ATLAS 
Portland Cement 
Company 


Inquiry Dept. 


Each EeReesion will place their best clothing, furs, blankets and linen 


here and the articles will be safe from moths, dust and dampness. Made 
of genuine, solid, Southern Red Cedar—dull natural finish, brass locks, 
casters, handles, ete. There is sentiment in having a dowry chest—put 
there is usefulness too. These chests are beautiful Christmas and wedding 
gifts. We make uh [styles We sell acs 50 Bucs: are lo ee gee 
. q aid. Money back and return freight paid if unsatisfactory. Send today 
A remarkable success with tulips planted two for caeaionen Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 8, Sistesville, N.C. 


months and a half after the proper time 
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As to 


Christmas Giving 


@ The book’s the thing, after 
all—for the mood of the 
moment or the need of a 
lifetime; for any taste, any 
age, any purse. 


@ There are 15,000,000 books 
inthe world. 150 new ones 
are born daily. Somewhere 
in this jungle is the one book 
which will fit your need 
most perfectly; and we can 
help you findit. = 


‘@ A hint as to tastes and 
preferences is all we need. 
We will then gladly, and 
without charge, either 
1. Suggest a few out-of-the- 
yay items, or 


2. Submit a few for exami- 
nation at your home, or 


3. Upon notice, reserve a 
shelf in our shop for you. 
@ So you can escape most 
of the worry of Christmas 
shopping, which means, so 
often, to buy in haste and 
cepene at leisure. We 
bring the shop to your home 
and leave it over night. 


Call, write or phone (Stuyv. 957) 


é ; Ij you are planning to build the Readers’ 
Ap H E G A R D E N M A G A Z I N E Service can tails thie helpful Sughedions 2 51 


4Qttractive Gift Books 


SHAKSPERE AND HIS ‘ocens) Net, $1.60 
FORERUNNERS 


By Sidney Lanier. A detailed study of Shakspere, the social life which sur- 
rounded him, and his mental and spiritual evolution as shown by the growth of 
his art. It contains much of the Mr. Lanier’s best prose work. With frontispiece. 


THE FURNITURE OF OUR ‘txua’) Net, $5.00 
FOREFATHERS 


By Esther Singleton. A complete manual describing the different styles of fur- 
niture, the historical associations, with noteworthy examples, the characteristics of 
all the important periods, and the identification marks of different periods and 
stvles. Completely illustrated with 346 pictures. 


MY SCHOOL AND MY GOSPEL (G28) Net, $7.50 


By Sir Hubert von Herkomer. A valuable book by one of England’s most distin- 
guished painters. It tells about the famous school at Bushey, and gives suggestions 
of inestimable value to art lovers. Fully illustrated with specimen paintings, etc. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE zcents) Net, $2.25 


By Isidoro del Lungo. Translated by Mary C. Steeg- 
man. The author, a distinguished Italian historian, un- 
earthed during his researches among ancient documents, 
a wealth of personal material of some of the most famous 
women of the Renaissance, which makes this volume one 
of the most illuminating records of those times. Two 
plates in color and 25 half-tones. 


THE FIRST NANTUCKET 
TEA-PARTY iscens) Net, $2.00 


Illustrated by Walter Tittle. A real love-story of old 
New England, relating the delightful romanceof Ruth 
Starbuck Wentworth and Captain Morris in the year 1748. The volume contains 
24 illustrations in full color, 8 of them with illuminations in gold, making it one 
of the most charming gift books ever offered. 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG zocens) Net, $2.00 
AMERICA 


Edited and illustrated by Blanche Ostertag. With music arranged by Clarence 
Forsyth. A fascinating volume containing 30 children’s folk-lore songs, with the 
original airs. The illustrations are entirely unique, and exquisitely beautiful. 


fone BOO K SHOP 
POW bes DAY, PAGE & CO. 
133-137 E. 16th Street, New York 


lS 
COUNRSRY LIFE THEWorRLD’sWoRK [( @ Tue GARDEN 
INAMERICA MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE &Co. NEW YORK. 


The Good Comrade si SILBERRAD 


““As well calculated as anything in the season’s fiction to 
prove a safe recommendation to readers of varying ae . ’ : 
ments and tastes.’— Life. Illustrated, $1.50 Selections from the world’s quickest sellers, 


couerey uae ® Tue Worrn'svonx @ yg canoes put up in slices for hurried readers 


POTTED FICTION by John Kendrick Bangs 


Contains all the fiction news that’s fit to print, including: 


HENRY E BURR SIX NTE x THE SE DAUGHTER OF PETERSON JAY 
v Heilinor Gryn 


rge Jarr McClutchem 
THE LOST SECRET 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &Co. NEw York. 


vy Ge 
ROLLO "IN THE METROLOPUS 
by E. Fillips Dopenheim by Dopeton Hotair 


A BRAG. ATIC ENIGMA SOMEHOW LONG 
by A. Conan Watson, M. D. by the Author of Alice in Wanderland 


Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 25 cents 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York City 


Landscape Designer and Planter 


Importer and Grower of Specimen Trees 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about motor boats 
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|A Glass Enclosed 
Grapery That 
Costs Nothing 
For Coal 


about how we come to be 
building these leanto cool 
graperies. 
Several years ago one of our 
New York friends went up in 
the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont to live. The growing 
season there is so short that 
grapes won’t ripen satisfactorily 
without protection. So we built 
him this leanto grapery, 50 feet 
long and 16 feet wide, against 
his garden wall. It proved such 
a success that his neighbor had 
us build one for him. 
1,800 pounds of grapes were 
cut from it this season. 
Then it is also used in the 
spring for growing quantities of 
bedding plants and getting early 
lettuce, spinach and such garden 
things. 
Used in this way no heat is nec- 
essary—the glass draws it in the 
day time, and the wall stores it 
up, giving it off again at night. 
These houses do not cost a lot 
to build either. 
We shall be glad to tell you 
more about them. 
Just write us or drop in at any 
of our Offices. 


LORD AND BURNHAM 
CeO OneMe ose As Ne ¥. 


Main Sales Office 
1133 Broapway, NEw YORK 


IE: IS AN interesting story 


PHILADELPHIA 
1215 Filbert St. 


BOSTON 
819 Tremont. Bldg. 


NO MORE NO MORE 
POORLY DANGER OR 
FITTED DAMAGE 

" FIRE- FROM 
PLACE FLYING 
SCREENS SPARKS 


SYRACUSE SPARK GUARD 


Not the cheap flimsy kind that you buy at the hardware 
store; but a carefully shaped wire guard made to order to 
fit the opening of your fire place. Sparks cannot get 
through or around it. Write for booklet “Sparks from the 
Fire-Side,’? and send dimensions of fire place opening. 
Working sketch and estimate free of charge. 


Syracuse Wire Works 1°? University Ave. 


Syracuse, N. ¥ 


The Winter Care of Hens 


N COMPARISON with records one 

often reads in farm journals, my hens 

are very ordinary winter layers; but in com- 

parison with those of all my neighbors who 

have provided the modern conveniences for 
their layers, my hens are truly remarkable. 

I converted an old cow shed, rz x 13 ft., 
with leaking roof, into shelter for the hens 
by covering the roof with tarred paper, and 
lining the inside with building paper. ‘There 
were three small windows, two on the south 
side and one on the west side, out of which 
most of the panes of glass were broken. Over 
the casings I stretched heavy unbleached 
cloth. I put in a wooden floor eight inches 
above the ground as the drainage was poor. 
A place on the floor, 4 x 4 ft., was kept 
covered with sifted coal ashes, replaced 
monthly. Another space was filled with 
excelsior and straw for scratching. The 
roosts are all two and one-half feet from the 
floor to prevent crowding in the highest 
roost. 

About November ist seventeen White 
Leghorn hens and one rooster, and seven 
Plymouth Rock hens were put in this 
enclosure and not allowed any outdoor 
freedom. ‘The three-year-old hens, nine in 
all, and the May pullets, did not begin to lay 
until about the middle of December. ‘They 
steadily increased the number of eggs until 
by February first they averaged fifteen eggs 
a day, and this record was not lessened by the 
cold weather so unusual for the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. Other people’s flocks aver- 
aged five and eight eggs from fifty to seventy- 
five fowls. 

January 1st I put the seven Plymouth 
Rock ina shed, 9 x 7, with a window of cloth, 
2x 14 ft., dividing the floor into a dust bath 
and a scratching pen. ‘These seven hens 
have averaged five eggs a day all through 
January. 

These twenty-five fowls did not have the 
variety of foods recommended in poultry 
guide books, but only such as every house- 


wife can provide, namely, wheat and cracked 


corn (heated during the coldest days) thrown 
into the straw morning and night, all the 
scraps from the table, a little clover hay, a 
pan of skimmed milk, and occasionally apples, 
potatoes, or onions chopped fine and fed at 
noon. A box of charcoal, ground bone, and 
oyster shell was kept before the fowls, fresh 
straw or excelsior was put in the scratch- 
ing pen once a month, the roosting part 
was cleaned every three or four days, and 
the roosts brushed with coal oil once a month. 
Delaware. H. O. DUERR. 


Poultry, Kennel and_ : 
Live Stock Directory 


Information about the selection or care of|} 
dogs, poultry and live stock will be gladly 
given. Address INFORMATION DE-}} 
PARTMENT, THE GARDEN MaGa-]/ 
ZINE, 133 East 16th Street, New York. 


Cures Strained, Puffy Ankles, Lym- 
phangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Soies, 
Wire Cuts, Bruises, Swellings, Lame- 
ness from Spavin, Side Bons, Splints 
and Allays Pain Quickly without 
Blistering, removing the hair, or laying the 
horse up. Pleasant to use. $2.00 per bottle, at 
dealers or delivered. Book 5-D, free. 


W. KF. YOUNG, P. D. F., 152 Monmouth S8t., Springfield, Mass- 


Large English Berkshires 
Size, with quality and early maturity 


We have never bred a cross animal 
nor have we ever had a sow molest her 
pigs. Our sows are prolificand tractable. 

Breeding herd of 150 to select from. 

Both English and American breeding 
and only the most desirable strains. 
Write us your wants. We willbe pleased 
to describe stock and furnish pedigree, 
whether you are ready to buy or not. 


H.C.&H.B. Harpending, Dundee,N.Y. Saeausan 


Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming— 
Best for children’s pets. 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


Start your hens to lay—and keep them laying—by pro- 
viding comfortable quarters and feeding plentifully with the 
celebrated ‘“‘Vigor” Beef Scrap and Egg Food. All the 
“Vigor” Foods are described in my free illustrated Poultry 
Supply Book. Drop mea line and I’llsend itto you. Let 
me solve your poultry problem. 

STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. W, 219 Market Street 


Mal 


Philadelphia 


JERSEY REDS GET HEAVY FAST 


Its “Pounds that count.” Buy Jersey Red Pigs—the rapid 
growers. Strong, vigorous, small-boned, long-bodied. Nine 
months pigs often dress 350 lbs. Buy a pair now. Get quick 


profits. Send to-day for FREE Catalog. 

A, J. COLLINS Box T Moorgstown, N. J. 
- Mated pair 

billing or SQU AB BOOK 
kissing. 

From eggs FREE 
to squabs Send for our handsome 1908 Free Book, 
in 4 telling how to make money breeding squabs. 


We were first; our birds are largest and 
outsell all others. Our methods are 
widely copied. plymouth Rock Squab 
Co., 151 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Na 


TRIUMPH LAWN CARTS 
BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
LAWN AND GARDEN 


Removable rack. Wide tired wheels. Fine finish. 
Steel gears. Write today for price list “A” 


SWARTWOUT & MOTT Utica, N. Y. 


PRP Er ge Re 


HE jdHER THE |THE HE THE HR THR H oa THE THR THE 
NATURE NATURE NATURE NATURE NATURE ATURE #, NATUR! NATUR? NATUR? 
UBRARY LIBRARY LIBRARY RARY LIBRARY LIBRARY IB Rs LIBRARY LIBRARY LIBRARY LIBRAK/ 


‘Vo Sons ; : ve VOLXI 
MONGORS | GAMEBIRI D HO: ee FISHES TERE INSEC:’ Mo ES FROGS MOSSES noLICHENS 
BLANCHAN GUN ‘WRUANGEVERMANI LA NCHAN: "MARSH ROGEE ~ DICKERSON 


¢ WBIZDAY, PAGE &C( DOURLEDAY, PAGE & CO. SA anon > COOLS KOs DOL ENA, Pac DOUBLEAY, PAGE & a DouRLERA aE 


THE NEW NATURE. LIBRARY 


Too few parents realize the importance of developing in children a love for “‘the little brothers of the woods and fields.” 
A lively interest in the birds and flowers and in all living things, strengthens character, adds to the joys of life;’and makes men 
and women who are physically and mentally sound. Let the children find their pleasures out of doors, where the sun shines 
and the air is pure, let their interest in nature be directed in the right channels, and they will be provided with the material 
for far healthier, happier, and less perplexed and anxious lives than many parents are now living. ‘The Nature Library is not 
a technical work. It is written simply and clearly and is easily understood. To make it more useful to parents and 
children we have prepared 


A KEY TO THE NATURE LIBRARY 


This extra volume will be included in the set in the future. It gives suggestions for the everyday use of the volumes in the 
home, suggests subjects of study for every season in the year and outlines regular reading that may be done. Miss Rogers, 
the author of the ‘‘Key,” is particularly interested in the way the Nature Library may be used for very young children and she 
shows how easy it is io “make up”’ lively stories for the little ones from the descriptions of animals, birds, and flowers given 
in the different volumes. 

There are in the Nature Library over 


6000 pages, 430 plates in color, nearly 4000 half-tones, most of them from life, and 2590 other illustrations, in 
_all 7000 pictures of Animals, Birds, Fish, Butterflies, Moths, Insects, Wild Flowers, Trees, Reptiles, Shells, etc. 


TITLES AUTHORS 


Vol. 1. Bird Neighbors . 6. Butterflies Vol. 11. Trees W. J. Holljand William E. Cram. A. R. Dugmore 
Vol. 2. Game Birds . 7. Moths Vol. 12. Frogs L. O. Howard Julia E. Rogers Nina L. Marshall 
Vol. 3. Bird Homes . 8. Insects Vol. 13. Reptiles David Starr Jordan Witmer Stone Raymond L. Ditmars 
Vol. 4. Animals . 9. Wild Flowers Vol. 14. Mosses and Lichens Neltje Blanchan B. W. Evermann Mary C. Dickerson 
Vol. 5. Fishes Vol. 10. Mushrooms Vol. 15. Shells With a general introduction by John Burroughs 


If you reply at once you will be in time to secure a set for the holidays. 
TDVNER COYR LD) PSU SEY DY cesses she ce sez cee ace ten nec Ue oct Seca CE ei REE eS 3 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., 
133 EAST 16TH STREET, NEw YORK 


Please send me descriptive circulars and full 
details of your new plan for cae purchase of the 
Nature Library. 


SGP Ue 
zsmt an 
Eastman, 
OL OSTIOE 
a 

Kodak. 


THE VACATION STORY—AS TOLD BY HIS KODAK 


In every home there’s a story for the Kodak to record—not merely a travel story and the story of 
the summer holiday, but the story of Christmas, of the winter evening gatherings and of the house 
party. But above all is the serial story of the children, from the days of wild gallops across the nursery 
floor upon the fractious rocking horse to the foot ball days; from the days of tending dollies to 
the graduation days. 

And it’s all a simple story to record, for the Kodak system of photography has removed most of 
the opportunities for making mistakes. It’s inexpensive now and there’s no dark room for any 
part of the work. : 


KODAK Means Photography 
With the Bother Left Out 


Catalog free at the dealers or by mail. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ROCHESTER, N.Y., Zhe Kodak City. 


THE WORLD’S WORK PRESS. NEW YORK 


JANUARY Christmas Gifts to the Tenement Children l Sc 


1909 English Effects with Hardy Conifers Christmas and Lenten Roses 
Vol. VIII. No. 6 to Make Rustic Work The Best Vines South and North $1.00 a Year 


COUNTRY LIFE gi DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. THE WORLD’S 


IN AMERICA 133-137 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK WORK 


Sutton’s Seeds: 


Sutton’s Prize, mixed . : o0c 
Sutton’s Superb Fringed ; mole 
Gloxinia Sutton’s Prize, mixed. : . 60c 
e Sutton’s Spotted Hybrids , . B4c |. 
Hollyhock Sutton’s Prize Double, mixed . . 60c 
Larkspur  Sutton’s Stock-flowered, rosy scarlet, 24c 
Myosotis Sutton’s Perfection ; SR IZ: Co 


“ce 


FLOWER SEEDS, value $2.40 and upwards 
delivered POST FREE to the UNITED STATES 


U) 


Eastern farmers can now raise 


CORN FOR PROFIT 


Export and home-demand are growing, and the yield per acre 
and the quality of the crop can be greatly increased by fertilizers 
rich in Potash. : 

Field tests show that as much, ora little more Potash than 
Phosphoric Acid is needed in your commercial fertilizer to mature 
corn in perfection of size, shape, filling out and soundness. 


POTASH IS PROFIT 


Valuable Literature, FREE, on Fertilizing Corn and all other crops. 


WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New: York 
CER a enone Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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of the 


most 

Per Pkt. ~ Per Pkt. 

Aster Sutton’s Giant White Ray . 6c IHeEvE Nigella Sutton’s Miss Jekyll . : . 24c 

iy ' Sutton’s Meteor . ; : . 36c Pansy Sutton’s Perfection, mixed . . 60c 

is Sutton’s Ostrich Plume . ; > J0e GRAND PRIX Petunia Sutton’s Superb Single, mixed (fringed) 36c 

os Sutton’s Giant Single. } . 24c at the “% Sutton’s Superb Single, mix’d (plain-edged) 24c 

Aguilegia  Sutton’s Sel. Long-spurred Hybrids, 24c . oe Phlox ; ; : 

Annee Sutton’s Carmine Pink (tall). . 24c Ot Louis Exposition Drummondit joe SLAWEEL OES, Cel aa | 
$3 Sutton’s Orange King (intermediate) 24c 1904 Primula Sutton’s Duchess : : : a (Ved 

Begonia Sutton’s Tuberous (double or single) mixed, 60c UR ay, Sutton’s Giant, mixed : : . 84c 

s Sutton’s Fibrous-rooted, mixed . 36c Sutton’s Superb, mixed : , . 84c 
Cineraria Sutton’s Superb, mixed . : . 6c] SUTTON & SONS Sutton’s Double, mixed . : < V60c 
“ Sutton’s Star, mixed Z . 60c fee a Sutton’s Star, mixed, Pee . 60c : 

Cyclamen Sutton’s Giant, mixed . . 60c for a display of Stock Sutton’s P erfection, mixed . . 36c 


FLOWERS 


_ being the only GRAND PRIX 
for, FLOWERS awarded to a 
BRITISH SEED HOUSE 


“MIGNONETTE, SUTTON’S GIANT, per pkt. 24c. 


COMPLETE PRICE LIST GRATIS SUTTON'S AMATEUR’S GUIDE IN HORTICULTURE 
ON APPLICATION Beautifully Illustrated. Price 24c., post free 


SUTTON & SONS, His Majesty KING EDWARD vit, READING, ENGLAND 
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Beautiful Flowers 


“cc 


Sutton’s Mont Blanc. ‘ . 36c 4 
Streptocarpus Sutton’s Giant Hybnids . ; . 84c 
Sweet Pea Sutton’s Giant-flowered, mixed . 24c 


Se ene Sutton’s Pink Beauty . “1 See Gee 


. Sutton’s Superb, mixed . fs eee Ge 
Verbena _—_Sutton’s Giant Mixed . " SO 


No. 88 Single-Wheel 
Dise-Hoe Cultivator 
and Plow is’a handy tool 
for quick thorough garden © 
cultivation. Discs areadjust- 
able for depth, and throw 


Bigger crops with less work 
Planet Jr.: implements are the 
greatest labor-savers and crop-pro- 
ducers ever used in the garden or 
on the farm. They do the work of 
six men, and do it better than by old ej 
_methods. -Invented and manufac- 
-tured by a practical farmer. Strong ~ 
_and lasting. Fully guaranteed. 

New No 10 Norse-Hoe, Cultivator, © 
- Hiller, and Vine Turmer is the light- 
est strongest Horse-Hoe made. Works great 
as a furrower. 

Write today for free 1909 cata- 
- logue ofall Planet Jr. implements, 


A practical farmer wanted bigger crops “ 
- with less labor—and he invented the Plan- 
et Jr. It did better work and saved two- 
thirds his time. Now he makes Planet Jr. 
Seeders, Wheel-Hoes and Cultivators for 
two million farmers and _ gardeners. 
. Planet Jrs. do the work of three to six 
men. Strong and substantially built. 


Made to last and fully guaranteed. 
No. 25 Hill-and Drill Seeder, Double-Wheel Hoe 
Cultivator and Plow combines almost every useful hand- 
garden tool in one strong, light,easy-running, simply-adjusted 
implement—opens the furrow, sows the seed in drills or hillS 
4 to 24 inches apart, covers, rolls down and marks out the next 
row. Does thorough work as a-double or single wheel-hoe 
cultivator and plow. zs 
No. 8 Planet Jr. Horse Hoe and Cultivator will d . 
more things in more ways than any other horse hoe made. 
Plows to or from the row. A splendid furrower, coverer, _ 
hiller and horse hoe unequalled as a cultivator. Write 
to-day for our 56-page free 1909 entalogue, which 
tells #11 about 45 kinds of Planet Jr. implements, 
S.L.Allen & Co.,Box11085S, Phila.,Pa. 
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Your § That’s ae Lae a 
Name and Address All RESIDENCE OF DR. D. H. MCALPIN, MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


, Group of large White Pines and Spruce moved by us toscreen the service wing of the house 
UR 1909 EDITION is the most practical text book on Straw- aT c 
berry growing ever written, It’s worth its weight in gold Similar trees can be shipped from our Nursery 


because it teaches the Kellogg method of growing the world’s e e 
record crops of big red berries. Every detailof the work is illustrated 
by photo-engravings. You read it by pictures, They show you just 1 n e r V e r r e e n a n 1 pn 
Bow pore Seine from beginning to Eads Be Dery growers 
who follow the Kellogg way are getting more ancy erries from one Oo . . . 
acre than the other fellow gets from two. ‘The book makes you The cheapest way isin carloads from our collecting fields— White Pines, broad, 
" acquainted with some of these top-notch growers; shows pictures handsome specimens, 8 to 20 ft. high. Single trees and parts of carloads 


f£ their strawb field dg their yields, i 9 ; 5 0 5 4 
your address. Byveiipadetecen i Secs ss A Merbookitor shipped. Write for estimates, stating height and length of group desired. 


R.M. KELLOGG COMPANY, Box 690Three Rivers, Mich. Over 1,000 Pine, Spruce, Fir, Cedar and Hemlock, 10 to 30 ft. high, in our Nursery 


—-—: 


HP Stationary"2938° 
Engine -gal> 


~Runs pumps, cream separators, churns, 
grist mills, corn shellers, washing ma- 
chines, lathes, sawing machinery, etc. Uses 
alcohol, gasoline, naptha, distillate, kero- 


gene, cfc, without change in equipment. ila a aaa \A WINDOW SEAT | Giant Tuberous Begonias 7}<,f270's 


Have us look over your region and with expert crews and 
apparatus move in evergreens, at a moderate expense 


4 Nurserymen, Scientific Treemovers 
Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, Long Island, N. Y. 


cranking, 5 
crank shafts, best grade babbit bearings, Flowering Plant 


steel I-beam connecting rods. Other sizes 
proportionate prices. Free catalog tells how 
to save half cost of hired help. All sizes 
ready to ship. Detroit Engine Works 
229 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. - 


Nothing surpasses the _brilliancy 
and richness of these flowers. 
Colors: White, Pink, Scarlet, Rose, 
Crimson, Yellow and Orange. 
Our own importation of large, well- 
ripened bulbs. One bulb 8 cents. 
The collection of 7 colors, 40 
cents, postpaid. 100 for $5.00. 
These Begonias are continual 
bloomers and will surprise and de- 
light those who have not hitherto 


and all kinds of insects and parasites that infest your plants 
and trees can be killed with aspraying solution of 


GOOD'S “wt: F324 SOAP No.3|| ( A Hall Box 


The standard insecticide that also fertilizes. Dissolves easily _ This chest of genuine Southern Red Cedar with its beautiful, dull natural 
in water. Can be used to protect cabbage, berries, grapes, finish, its wide copper bands, and its flat-headed, old-fashioned copper rivets, 


= . Town 6 

small fruits and flowers. Makes plants grow and keeps them will give the final touch of taste to yourroom. Place your furs and woolens = = ER them Send today for our 

health Hree fro MGORe SuLeeRESS ibsaclreca! |b init. They are then absolutely protected from moths, dust and dampness. EE Catalogue, and be sure to 
ealthy. € m poisonous ° My More convenient and more economical than storage. Our chests make gifts ask for our $20 00 prize offer eteal les 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. that are appreciated. Freight prepaid from factory to home. We return money . P CHAK will interest you. 


Write for free booklet, “‘A Pocket Manual of Plant Diseases.’’ and pay return freight if unsatisfactory. Send for catalog describing man 
A postal will do styles of different priced chests. Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. ay BI NGHAMTON SEED Co. 


Statesville, N. C. GENUINE ED CEDAR No. 100 C t St t i 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker mote Ut is © ete Ree Binghamton, New York 
931 N. Front Street Philadelphia 


PETER’S Cee planted Because they have the 6 6 9 9 
SS a right kind of start in the best growing 
PLANTS climate of the United States. Get our 

book, “‘Peter’s Plants,” and use it in 


FLOURISH planning your spring planting. Bure : ie. - i 
PETER’S NURSERY COMPANY, Box 310, KNOXVILLE, TENN. SRSA | AV iM Ne will positively destroy all soit bodied sucking insects, 
a er Ea ee OO a. G73 ze including all forms of San Jose scale, It is simple, 
cheap, easily applied and wonderfully effective. 
Endorsed by government experiment stations, agri- 

cultural schools and thousands of fruit growers. 


PRICES—<so-gal. bbl., $25. Freight paid if east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio rivers and N.C. state line. 30 gal., $15; 10 gal., $6; 5 gal., $3.25; 1 gal., $1, 
F. O. B. Hackensack, N, J. Booklet I tells the whole tale. Pocket Diary and 
Spray Calendar for 1909 sent free. Mention this paper. 


B. G. PRATT CO., Mig. Chemists, Dept. “I,’’ 50 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 


Gasoline Engines BY GEORGE DYRE ELDRIDGE 


A small portable or semiportable outfit I 9 

is just the thing for the suburban home C h P { C H 

ne 101 Cc OUTTCT S$ OUuSe 
You can pump water, run machinery, 

saw wood, have your own electric light x 

plant. Saves much time and expense. 
Write for Catalog of outfits and state 

your requirements. 


THE ain eae cae Poa co. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th St., NEw York CITY 


NOVEL of natural human passions in a primitive 

community, marked chiefly by the dramatic 
clashes of three men of different temperament, all of 
whom love the same woman. $1.50. 
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The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about Automobiles 


The Fiction of the @utdoors 


THE GARDEN MAGAZINE 


The importance of the announcement that we have taken over from the McClure 
Company the books of Stewart Edward White can best be appreciated by those 
who know Mr. White’s stories, and their name is legion. 
writer of American outdoor fiction, and it is with great pleasure that we introduce his 
books to the readers of The Garden Magazine who are not yet acquainted with them. 


The Silent Places 


The stury of a man hunt. The trail 
leads far to the north, beyond the Arctic 
Circle. Eiehth Edition. Illustrations in 
colors, $1.50. 

The Westerners 


A story of frontier life and the advance 
of civilization in the West. ‘‘The thing is 
vital.”? Chicago Record-Herald. Sixth 
Edition, $1.50. 


Grace Gallatin Seton 
Nimrod’s Wife 

An exceedingly entertaining account of 
Mrs. Seton’s trips with her distinguished 
artist-author husband, and a suggestive 
guide to the thousands of women who 
find pleasure in out-of-door life. Vez, 
$7.75. (Postage gc.) 


A Woman Tenderfoot 


A book on outdoor life which also con- 


tains specific advice on the subject of 
camping dress and outfit for women. 
Itlustrated. $2.00. 


Ernest Thompson Seton 
Two Little Savages 

The story of two boys who lived just 
the sort of out-of-door life that boys love 
to think about. This is one of the best 
books ever conceived for boys. 300 
pictures by the author. Net, $7.75. 
(Postage 18c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 133 East 16th Street, 


Any of these books will be sent on approval with privilege of five days’ 


L. S. & S. “HORICUM” Tease ae) S: 


San Fose Scale on a Pear 


LIME, 


We aim to kill scale and not trees. 


plagues of Egypt. 


The Blazed Trail 


timber-lands. 
New Illustrations, gilt top, $1.50. 


Conjuror’s House 


A stirring love-story, thescene of which 
is laid in the territory of the despotic 
Hudson Bay Company. Second Editzon. 
Illustrations, $7.25. 


The Claim Jumpers 


A romance of a western mine camp, and 
the making of a young Boston man. 
Sixth Edition, $7.50. 


The successor to ““The Blazed Trail”— 
glowing story of the lumber country with its qualities of 
permanence that placed its predecessor among the few 
classics of American fiction. 
iWlustrations by Wyeth and Underwood, $2.50. 


_A beautiful new edition of this clas- 
sic story of the great Northwestern 
Twenty-first Edition. 


Mr. White is our foremost 


Stewart Edward White 


The Riverman 


a fine and 


Fourth Edition. 4 


“A prose epic, in every line of which rings the axe of the 
forester, the cry of the pile-driver and the roar of the free waters. 
An impelling and inspiring book, clean and clear and sweet.” 


New York American 
Arizona Nights 


The epic of the cowboy—fascinating 
stories that are full of the atmosphere 
of the Arizona desert. J/lustrations 
zn colors, $1.50. 


The Mystery 
(With Samuel Hopkins Adams.) Not 
since ‘“Treasure Island’’ has there ap- 
peared a story of straight adventure and 
awesome mystery so tremendously fas- 
cinating as ‘The Mystery.” Thzrd 
Edition, 16 Illustrations, $1.50, 


Blazed Trail Stories 
A book of characteristic tales of the 


lumbering regions. Third Edition. Illus- 
trations, $1.50. 


.G. B. Lancaster 
The Spur 


“It is as fierce as the New Zealand 
sun, and arid as the sheep-station at 
which it opens.’’—Detroit Free Press. 
$7.50. 

Sons o’ Men 


The tales of the New Zealand sheep 
shearers and cattlemen, fuli of the zest of 
life’s hardships, full of the terror of the 
wilderness solitude. $7.50. 


The Tracks We Tread 


A compelling narrative which is as 
virile as the country and life it depicts, by 
a genius in whose writings the conven- 
tionalities of civilization are unknown. 
$7.50. 


J P. Mowbray 


A Journey to Nature 


The narrative of how a business man 
became acquainted with Nature for the 
first time, and of the delicate romance 
that crept into this primitive life. Z/aho- 
rately decorated. Net, $1.50 (postage 4c.) 


The Making of a Country 
Home 


For the thousands of city dwellers who 
have dreamed of having a country home, 
this book will be found indispensable. 
Uniform with ‘A Journey to Nature.” 
Elaborately decorated. Net, $1.50 (post- 
age I4c.) 


Two books by Eleanor Gates that remain popular 


The Plow-Woman 


A romance of frontier life in South Da- 
kota. ‘Transports its readers to the prai- 
ries. Here may be found the great mys- 
tery of the plains, the fascination and the 
freedom of the untamed West.” JZdwau- 
kee Sentinel. 

Cloth, $1.50 


Cupid: The Cow-Punch 


A spirited and refreshing Western ro- 
mance. ‘‘Eleanor Gates has gained her suc- 
cess by leaps and bounds, but by far the 
biggest step she has taken forward is in 
her last book, ‘Cupid: The Cow-Punch.’”’ 
San Francisco Call, 

Illustrations by Gibbs. $1.50 


New York 


examination before remitting 


TRADE MARK 


SULPHUR 


and SALT CONCENTRATED 
THE SAN JOSE SCALE KILLER 


Which Does the Work. For Fall or Spring Use 


One spraying will not kill all the scale. 
the rough bark. They are very minute, but their multitude makes the San Jose Scale a plague like the 
The dilution can be made stronger or weaker. 


“Ioricum” is Simple, Strong, and Ready for Use. Put up in any size. 


Sold by Seedsmen in all principal places. $"¢ fox pamphlets, 


worth having, to 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT WORKS 


Fishkill=-on=Hudson 


NEW YORK 


Many of them get under 


JANUARY, 1909 


Selections from the world’s quickest sellers, put 
up in slices for hurried readers 


Potted Fiction 


by 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Contains all the fiction news that’s fit to print, 
including: 


SIX MONTHS, by Hellinor Gryn 
THE LOST SECRET, by E. Fillips Dopenheim 
THE PINK SUIT CASE, by Louis Joseph Brassbowl 


THE STEP-DAUGHTER OF PETERSON JAY 
by George Jarr McClutchem 


ROLLO IN THE METROLOPUS 
by Dopeton Hotair 


SOMEHOW LONG 
by the Author of Alice in Wanderland 


A PRAGMATIC ENIGMA, 
by A. Conan Watson, M. D., etc. 


PRICE 
CLOTH, 50 CENTS PAPER, 25 CENTS 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
133 East 16th Street - New York City 


Grow Mushrooms 


For Big and Quick Profits 
Small Capital to Start 
A Safe Business 


Iam the largest growerin America. 
Ten years’ experience enables me to 
give practical instruction in the bus- 
iness worth many dollars to you. No 
matter what your occupation is or 
where you are located, here is an 
Opportunity to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of this paying business. 
Send for Free Book giving particulars and information, how 
to start, cost, etc. Address 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM " 
3350 N. Western Ave. 


Chieago, Illinois 


GROWN IN NEW JERSEY 


under soiland climate advantages—and ready 
to start growth again, anywhere, as soon as 
planted. Pomona Nurseries 


TREES AND PLANTS 


are the satisfactory kind. A complete as- 
sortment especially strong in Hardy Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Evergreens and Strawberry 
Plants. Landscape plans prepared and 
executed. Catalog free. 


T. E. Steele, Dept. 24, Palmyra, N. J. 


GERANIUMS 


Blooming or Budding Plants, strong and suit- 
able for shipment to distant points. 


15c. 25c. 50c. each 
The Anderson Floral Co." gure Soe 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
AMERICAN GRAPE CULTURE 
By T. V. MUNSON 


Leading authority on Grapes 
in America, is now offered 
on subscription by 


T. V. MUNSON & SON, Denison, Tex. 


Publishers. Send for terms. 
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The Readers’ Service will give you 
suggestions for the care of livestock 
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Poultry, Kennel and Live Stock Directory 


dress INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, Tur GarpEN Macazine, 


Information about the selection or care of dogs, 
poultry and live stock will be gladly given. 
133 East 16th Street, 


Ad- 


New York. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


Just a little coaxing and they’ll produce all winter. 
Warm dry quarters and proper feeding—that’s the 
whole secret. ‘Vigor’? Foods and Beef Scrap make 
hens prolific and promote the health and growth of the 
entire flock. 

Are you raising chicks? Then you should know some- 
thing about the Model Incubators manufactured by 
Chas. A. Cyphers. Fully described in my Illustrated 
Houltry Supply Book for 1909. Copy free to you upon 
request. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE, Dept. W 2193rktst. 


Philadelphia 


Ask for a free copy, too, of my new Seed Catalogue. 


SHOE BOILS 


CAPPED HOCK BURSITIS, 
Are Hard to Cure, yet 


will remove them and leave no blemish. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. Cures Puffs, 
Swellings, Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swollen or Enlarged Veins 
and Glands, Painful affections. A safe remedy to use. Book 
6-D Free. "$2. oo a bottle delivered or at dealers. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 152 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 


FEED your hens cut green bone 
and get moreeggs. Witha 
Crown Bone Cutter you 
can cut up all scrap bones 


easily and quickly, and without 
any trouble, and have cut bone Lowest Your Own 


fresh every day for your poultry. 
iyerer-) Fertilizer 


Send at once for free catalogue. 


WILSON BROS., Box 650, Easton, Pa. 


Large Berkshire Swine 


1 Both imported and American breed- 
ing along the most approved lines. 
# Bred sows, service boars and young 
stock of all ages. We have never bred 
a cross animal nor had a sow molest 
i herpigs. All animals registered free 
of charge. 


H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING 
DUNDEE, N. Y. 


Sg?) of practical and fancy pure bred 

45 Varieties poultry. Beautiful, hardy, 
vigorous. Largest, most successful poultry-farm. 
Thousands to choosefrom. Big Profitable Poultry 
book tells all about it. Quotes low prices on fowls, 
eggs, incubators, and supplies. Sent for 4 cents. 
Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 79 Clarinda, Ta. 
a complete treatise on 

Bapretes tdand Book 2. crs Wasco 
ing. Mailed free to Architects, Engineers, Builders and Owners. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Pittsburg 
Minneapolis Kansas City Cleveland New Orleans 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati 


CPRAY ING| 


KY vor PROFIT2® 


LY 


MEANS USING A 


DEMING SPRAYER 


1909 Catalogue (with Spraying Chart), illustrates “The 

World’s Best’’ and greatest line for the fruitman, gardener 

and poultryman. Free on request. 

4 cents to cover postage and get a useful book on 
Ask your dealer for Deming Sprayers. 


THE DEMING COMPANY 


675 DeEPotT STREET : __ SALEM, OHIO 
General Agencies in all principal cities. 


spraying. 


gr YOU WANT EGGS 


Lots of them, feed green bone fresh cut, 
rich in protein and all other egg ele- 
ments. Get twice the eggs, more fertile 
eggs, vigorous chicks, earlier broilers, 
heavier fowls, bigger profits. 


ih 
¥@ LATEST MODEL ree 
MANN’S bone cutter 10 Days Free Trial No mons’ ™ 


advance. 
Makes bone cutting simple, easyand rapid. Try itand 
see. Open hopper, automatic feed. Cuts all bone 
with adhering meat and gristle. Neverclogs. Don’t 
buy until you try it. Catalog free. 
F. W. MANN CO., Box 325, MILFORD, MASS. 


Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming— 
Best for children’s pets. 
NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


We breed only from personally selected stock 
Maltese Hens, French Carneaux, Mondaines, 
Giant Runts, Show Homers, Dragoons, 
Homers, and Crosses for Squabbing 


Write for prices or call and see them 


POMONA PIGEON LOFTS, 234 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feed Your Hens GREEN BONE 


cut with a 


Stearns Bone Cutter 


We guarantee healthier hens 
and more and better eggs. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Send for printed matter 
E. C. Stearns & Co., Box 2, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Build Your Own Incubators and Brooders 
and save half the purchase price. Any one can do it. I furnish 
HM] mechanical parts, Tank, Lamp, Regulator, etc., at low prices, 
i Over 25,000 in use, not one failure. LAMPLESS BROODER 
will cost you only $4. oo, Complete plans only 25 cents to cover 
cost. Worth dollars to you. 

J Hf. M. SILELR, 476 Hampshire St., QUINOY, ILL. 


Tubular ‘*‘A”’ 


The latest model of the great- 
est cream separator ever built. 


The Tubular 


PP AG Gene Sens 
everything good and desirable 
in cream separator construction. 
An advanced type of the best 
known separator in the world. 
The celebrated Tubulars are 
used by the best dairymen in 
every section of the earth where 
cows are milked. 
- Our new illustrated catalogue 
No. 215 free for the asking. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Penna. 
Portland, Ore. 


Toronto, Can. 


Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mated pair 
billing or 
kissing. 


BOOK 
FREE 


SQUAB 


From eggs 

to squabs y Send for our handsome 1908 Free Book, 
in 4 telling how to make money breeding squabs, 
weeks We were first; our birds are largest and 


outsell all others. Our methods are 


SS, widely copied. plymouth Rock Squab 
om Co., 151 Rocentt St., Melrose, Mass. 


Page Fence is now in its Quarter-Centennial or ‘Jubilee Year.” 


Wire Fence, having had 10 years the start of all competitors. 
and in satisfaction. 
any other fence. 

foreign “xovernments, 


“Jubilee Edition” of the Page Catalog 


Supreme throughout the world. 


It leads today in sales 
Admitted by all to have double the strength, 
Used as the Government standard of highest quality and by many 


has just beenissued. A copy FREE PAGE wo 


to you if you write promptly. 


It is the Pioneer Woven 


life and elasticity of 


N WIRE FENC CEC 
Box 2S z ADRIAN, MICH. 


“HUNTS WITH JORROCKS”’ 


Illustrated in color by G. Denholm Armour 


Ecok the sportsman, 


here is an elaborate Holiday 


volume containing some of the best descriptions of 


hunting ever written, and 35 full pages in color, 
trating laughable situations. 


illus- 
Net $5.00 (carriage extra) 


Dous.epay, PaGe & Co., 133 E. 16th St., New York City 
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“To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to ’t with delight.”— A xlony and Cleopatra 


An Important Announcement 


On January 1, 1909, Doubleday, Page & Company begin their 
ninth year of business; and it happens just at this time that 
we purchased the entire book business of the McClure Com- 
pany and will hereafter issue all the volumes formerly published 
by that company (except the Burton Holmes Travelogues), as well 
as the new works already announced by them. 

Mr. S. S. McClure, who built up this fine list, including 245 
writers and 411 separate titles, representing many of our best 
modern authors, wishes to devote all his time to McClure’s 
Magazine. While we count ourselves most fortunate in being able 
to add this important and very active list to our own, we are 
equally pleased to be able to say that we shall have Mr. McClure’s 
help in securing new writers, and the codperation of his great 
magazine, which has always had among its contributors authors of 
fame and distinction. 

The responsibility of doing justice to these writers whose work has 
come to us we deeply appreciate; and our enlarged staff, including 
the active men of the McClure book department, hope and expect to 
do the large list of books full justice. 

A very partial and much abbreviated list of those whose works 
are known on both sides of the Atlantic, and whom we now have the pleasure and honor of serving, includes the following names: 


Felix Adler Carl Schurz 


a atalogut off 
€ pooksee i 


Mary Stewart Cutting Rudyard Kipling 


George Ade 

Gertrude Atherton 
Walter Bagehot 

Rex E. Beach 

Ray Stannard Baker 

L. H. Bailey 

John Kendrick Bangs 
Neltje Blanchan 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
Alice Brown 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 
John Burroughs (Editor) 
Ellis Parker Butler 
Andrew Carnegie 
Joseph Conrad 

Frank M. Chapman 
Stephen Crane 

S. R. Crockett 


Josephine Daskam 
G. Lowes Dickinson 
Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
Austin Dobson 

Sir A. Conan Doyle 
Charles W. Eliot 
Ellen Glasgow 
Eleanor Gates 

Anna Katharine Green 
Henry George 
Hamlin Garland 
Anthony Hope 

H. Rider Haggard 
Joel Chandler Harris 
G. Hauptmann 

W. J. Holland 
George Iles 

Myra Kelly 


Helen Keller 

Prince Kropotkin 

John La Farge 

Jack London 

Charles Battell Loomis 
Sidney Lanier 

George Horace Lorimer 
Edwin Markham 
George Madden Martin 
Henry Seton Merriman 
Hugo Munsterberg 
Hamilton W. Mabie (Editor) 
Frank Norris 

Alfred Ollivant 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Sir Gilbert Parker 
Eden Phillpotts 
Edmond Rostand 


and several hundred others 


May Sinclair 

Ellen Terry 

Booth Tarkington 

Ralph Waldo Trine 

Ernest Thompson Seton 

Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton 

Henry van Dyke (Editor) 

Charles Wagner 

Mrs. Humphry Ward 

Booker T. Washington 

Rey. Dr. John Watson 

Stewart Edward White 

William Allen White 

Stanley J. Weyman 

C. N. and A. M. Williamson 

Mary E. Wilkins 

Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora A. Smith (Editors) 


With a catalogue of more than 500 authors we feel that we have a good start toward building up a business which will help to extend 


the market for both the bookseller and ourselves. 


together a collection which our friends will regard as worthy of high publishing ideals. 


We wish to publish books of quality rather than merely a large number, and to bring 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & €O 
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Cover DESIGN—Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger), see article page 278 a 


TAKE CARE OPMUEmEIGERISEMAS PUANTS “49 498 5° ape. 


Photograph by B. H. Smith 
cries EFFECTS WITH HAarDy CONIFERS Wilhelm Muller 
Photographs by E. J. Wallis 


Fortace PLants OTHER THAN PaLms . Harold Clarke 
= Photographs by Nathan R. Graves, H. Troth, and others 
-Your CuRistMAs GIFT TO THE CHILDREN OF THE TENEMENTS 
Lucy Lejjingwell Cable 
Photographs by Alice Boughton 
THE Best CLivBEeRs SOUTH AND NorRTH 
Photographs by Nathan R. Cae 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS: FoR Rustic Work 
Photographs by the author 
CHRISTMAS AND LENTEN ROSES é a Leonard Barron 
Photographs by Nathan R. (renee and others 


GROWING BEANS IN FLORIDA .- : - pers 


Pal Berckmans 
Richard Ferris 


G R. Ross 


- More Azovur THE GARDENIA... . Henry Maxwell 


Photograph by Nathan RE Creve, 


Duties FoR THE NEW YEAR; -. .. .-. « Thomas J. Steed 


PAGE 


. . . . . e ° . 


HYACINTHS IN FivE WEEKS . , : 


Wuy WE LIKE THE GER ANIUM . ; 
Photograph by H. €. Tibbitts 
PRESERVING THE GREENHOUSE BENCHES . g - 


How I Ger WrInTeER Eccs - “A. V. Gardner. 
Photograph by the ‘anion 


. Lhomas W. Letson 
3 W. H. Morse 


A “FLOWER” OF JANUARY ; ye ee 
Photograph by A. R. ipuemore 

EDS MO NIUSiONGMNEerRGH ses 2 8 8. fe Re 

VINES WITH ATTRACTIVE BERRIES. .. Alfred Rehder 


Graves 
. Howard M. Earl 


PLANTING DECIDUOUS AND EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS : 
P. J. Berckmans 


P Photographs by Nathan R. 
THE NASTURTIUM PEST OF 1908 


ANCE XPERTMENT,VWORTH PRYING 3. 5 . . « . Wad. 
PLANT EUONYMUS OUTDOORS FOR WINTER COLOR . 5 EW. 


Photograph by Nathan R. Graves 


SUBSCRIPTION: | 
One dollar a year 
Single Copies 15c 


F. N. Dovusrepay, President 


WILHELM MILLER, Epitor.—Coryricut, 1908, sy DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Entered as second class matter January 12, 1905, at the post-office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879 
Water H. Pace, Hersert S. Houston, Vice-Presidents 
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H. W. Lanier, Secretary S.A. Everitr, Treasurer 


FIRST PRIZE COLLECTION OF - VEGETABLES ¢ exhibited at the Thirteenth Annual Flower Show of the Morris Ga Gardeners and Florists’ Society, 


and won by James Fraser, Superintendent to Otto Kahn, Esq., Morristown, N. J., 


and exclusively grown from BODDINGTON’S QUALITY SEEDS 


OUR VEGETABLE SEEDS ARE GROWN IN THE LEADING GARDENS OF 


BAR HARBOR 
LAKE FOREST 


AN 


LENOX 
SEWICKLEY 


Our Annual Seed Catalogue and Garden Guide will be ready for mailing January Ist, 1909. 


PRIDES CROSSING 
MORRISTOWN 


MADISON LAKE GENEVA 
and LONG ISLAND, Etc. 


EXTRAORDINARY SEED CATALOGUE 


It is unique in many ways, a little different, a little better 


| than the rest, it is a Quality catalogue, representing a Quality house, selling Quality seeds, bulbs and plants. 


This Quality catalogue contains 144 pages of seeds, bulbs and plants “good from the ground up,”’ with concise cultural directions illustrated with over 
100 photo engravings from life, an engraved colored insert, art cover of original design 


GARDEN MAGAZINE. 


It costs us 25c. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, Seedsman, 342 West 14th Street, New York City 


We will mail it free to applicants who mention THE 


For Foreign Postage 
add 65c 
For Canada add 35c 
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You can skate, slide or walk, Nine tenths of the trouble that 


without fear of chapped hands or so many people have in the way of 


roughened skin if you use Ivory chapped hands and rough skin is 


Soap, rinse your hands and face due: first, to lack of care in drying 


in cold water and dry them thor the skin after washing; and second, 
oughly before you venture out-of- to the use of soaps that contain 


doors. “free” alkali. 


i | There is no “free” alkali in IvorySoap. That is why it will not injure 
the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. That is why it should be used 
in preference to soaps that sell for three, four or five times its price. 


Ivory Soap. ...... . . 99%%0 Per Cent. Pure. 


——————— Se aa Sa 
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The Garden Magazine 


Wor. Vill—No.'6 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


JANUARY, 1909 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY 
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Take Care of the Christmas 
Plants 


OU need not lose all the Christmas 
plants after they have done their 
season’s service. Unfortunately, the great 
‘majority of plants that flower for Christ- 
mas are doomed to death immediately they 
leave the florist’s, but you can take care of 
yours and preserve some of them for a very 
long time. The best arrangement of all is 
to have a sort of small frame or toy green- 
house built as an extension to the window, 
in which the plants can be given plenty of 
light and a proper temperature maintained. 
The next best thing is to put them in a room 
rather cool than warm, and which is not sub- 
ject to extreme variations or to hot and cold 
drafts. 

As soon as the plant is received from the 
florist’s it should be watered thoroughly, or 
the pot plunged into a pail of water. 
Do this in a cool place, and if the plant is 
to be put into a much-heated living-room it 
should be gradually brought up to the warmer 

“place in successive stages, resting several 
hours in each. 

Azaleas that have done service should be 

_kept watered after the flowers have dropped, 
and as soon as possible in spring should be 
plunged outdoors in a shady place and kept 
growing all summer. Forced bulbous stock 
is not worth carrying over for another year. 

If you live in the South, there are great 
opportunities for planting trees and shrubs 
during this month. Read the article on 
page 290. 

The most important thing for you to do, 
if you live in the North, is to make your 
plans for the coming season. Send for the 
catalogues of the nurserymen and seedsmen, 
and do your studying while the ground is 
still frozen. All the dealers will gladly 
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send their catalogues on receipt of a 
request by mail if you mention THE 
GARDEN MAGAZINE. 

Repairing and overhauling large trees 
is best done during the winter because the 
condition of the tree can be more easily seen, 
and useless and dead branches removed more 
easily when there is no confusion of foliage. 

Are there any old decaying trees about 
your place that you would very much dislike 
to lose? You had better consult some of 
the expert tree-menders. This work has 
become specialized and is done now by 
skilled gangs who can do it more quickly, 
more efficiently, and probably more 
cheaply, than you can do it yourself with 
unskilled labor of your own. It is risky, 
dangerous work, too, and every now and 
then there are serious accidents to inexperi- 
enced workers. Is it not worth your while 
to avoid such risks? 

Everyone should know by this time that 
the San José scale has been brought into 
subjection by winter spraying with the lime- 
sulphur wash. It may make the trees and 
shrubs look unnatural, but it saves their 
lives and prevents the spread of the pest 
among your neighbours. 

The only time when very strong sprays can 
be used is when the wood is dormant in 
winter. The lime-sulphur and _ crude-oil 
sprays should never be used at any other 
time. 


DUTCH BULBS 


Do not forget the flats and boxes that were 
put up in the fall and buried. They may be 
making considerable growth by this time. 


Remove the ashes from everything that has 
grown up a few inches. They may be 
brought into heat and pushed on into flower 
as needed. Place them in a warm, dark 
place in order to make good growth, but the 
Cape bulbs must be put into a light place, 
cool and airy. Don’t let them get “drawn.” 

Anemones, calochortus, and ranunculus 
must remain in the frames for some little 
time, or if brought indoors must be kept as 
cool as violets. The secret of success in 
forcing this class of flower root is in forcing 
ever so little. 

Freesias that have done flowering must 
be put in the lightest part of the greenhouse 
or window, that the bulbs may be ripened 
off properly for starting next season. 

Take advantage of the available heat in 
the greenhouse at this time to propagate 
stove and‘greenhouse plants. Warmth day 
and night is necessary for crotons, seedums, 
and such like things. Geraniums and helio- 
tropes can also be started for stock or for 
growing on indoors. 

Hybrid perpetual roses that are wanted to 
flower for Easter (April 11th) must be started 
in January. They will take twelve weeks to 
come into flower. Start forcing Crimson 
Rambler roses. Plants that are now in pots 
and have flowered before should have a 
top dressing of bone meal and loam, the 
useless wood cut out, and last season’s 
growths trained into any form desired. 
Keep them as cool as violets until a break 
is made, and then ro degrees more should be 
given. Syringe lightly every day and avoid 
drafts. The hybrid perpetual roses can be 
treated exactly the same. 


Every year there is more or less of a scare about the destruction of our forests owing to the Christ- 


mas trade. 


Do not entertain any fear that the demand for Christmas trees is depleting all our forests. 


The material that comes into the market is nothing but weedy growth, which would be cut and sac- 


Tificed anyway 


English Effects with Hardy Conifers—By Wilhelm Miller 


New 
York 


WHAT EQUIVALENTS CAN WE HAVE FOR YEWS A THOUSAND YEARS OLD, CEDARS OF LEBANON 
PLANTED BY CRUSADERS AND ‘‘BIG’’ TREES THAT GROW A HUNDRED FEET IN SIXTY YEARS? 


[Epiror’s Nore. —This is the first cf twelve articles on the materials of gardening, while a companion series in Country Life in America is devoted to garden effects. 
Subsequent articles will describe the most famous trees, shrubs, vines, bulbs, perennials, etc., in England, and show why they are generally short-lived in America. The 
articles will explain how we waste about a million dollars a year on European plants and where we must look for long-lived equivalents.] 


VEN the most casual visitor to England 
notices three conifers, or evergreen trees, 
for every returned tourist chatters enthusi- 
astically about ‘‘yews a thousand years old, 
cedars of Lebanon planted by returned 
Crusaders, and ‘big trees’ from California 
that grow a hundred feet in sixty years.” 
Verily, it is not surprising that we spend 
many thousands of dollars a year in vainly 
trying to reproduce such wonderful effects. 
But all this money 
is wasted because we 
fail to realize that the 
climate of the North- 
ern and Eastern 
quarter of the United 
States (where a good 
many of us live) is 
antagonistic to that 
of England. Our 
summer is hot and 
dry, theirs cool and 
moist; our winter is 
characterized by zero 
spells, theirs is mild 
and open. Socially 
we are related to 
Europe, but climati- 
cally to Japan and 
China. If beginners 
knew this we could 
save a million dollars 
a year which we now 
spend on European 
trees and shrubs that 
die the first winter 
or soon thereafter. 
For long-lived mate- 
rial we must look to 
our own native trees. 
For “spice” we must 
look to China and 
Japan. All else is 
merely temporary. 
My errand in Eng- 
land for THE GarR- 
DEN MAGAZINE was 
to study the mate- 
rials of gardening 
from a new point of 
view. I was to find 
out what were the 
half-dozen most im- 
portant trees, shrubs, 
vines, etc., in Eng- 
land and their long- 
lived equivalents for 
America. For exam- 
ple, everywhere in 
England you see the 
redwood —a native 
of California. Our 
equivalent for it is 
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sixty years in England! 
Colorado is. 


hemlock, for both trees have a feathery effect 
produced by flat sprays. Such a statement 
is calculated to give a botanist a sick head- 
ache, because the fruits of these trees are 
utterly different. But we do not cultivate 
conifers for their fruits. Plain tree lovers are 
primarily interested in the texture of the 
foliage. We know a pine by its brush, a 
spruce by its stiff needles, an arborvite by 
its fan, and so on. 


See how small the man is in comparison with these Douglas spruces which have grown 100 feet in 
The California form of the Douglas spruce is not hardy in the East, but the 
Never buy a Douglas spruce without asking which form your nurseryman has 
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In other words, it was the landscape value 
of garden materials I went to study. I 
wanted to see with my own eyes which trees 
were grave and which were gay; why people 
gush about box and yew and rhododendrons, 
and whether we cannot grow a tree that 
looks just like the cedar of Lebanon — except 
to a botanist. It was human interest I was 
after — the kind of thing that never gets 
into the botanies. I wanted to see how to 
make America as 
beautiful as England, 
and how to stop wast- 
ing a million dollars 
a year. ‘ 


OUR EQUIVALENT 
FOR YEW 


The yew is the 
most important orna- 
mental conifer for 
England chiefly be- 
cause it is the longest- 
lived of all trees the 
English have. ‘‘The 
Fotheringal yew,” 
says Miss Rogers, 
“proved by the rings 
on its stump that it 
had lived nearly 
3,000 years.”” Italso 
has the following 
strong points: (z) It 
holds its lower bran- 
ches better than any 
conifer I know, even 
when considerably 
crowded and shaded. 
(2) It stands clipping 
well and _ therefore 
makes a better hedge 
in Europe than any 
other conifer. (3) It 
is just the right height 
for a decorative tree, 
since anything over 
thirty feet high is out 
of proportion in a 
garden or on a lawn. 
(4) Its trunk sym- 
bolizes the relation 
between the mother 
country and her col- 
onies and also be- 
tween the classes in 
England, for it seems 
to say, “Socially we 
divide, politically we 
are one; in peace we 
scatter, in time of 
need weact together.” 

But yew has one 
great:drawback. It 
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“‘Wellingtonia’’ is the English name for the 


“big tree.’’? This one was planted by the Duchess 
of Wellington. Notice the bunchy foliage-effect 


is poisonous, and therefore cannot he planted 
where cattle may nibble the foliage, for to 
eat a spray of it is to die. Consequently, 
yew is not conspicuous in the landscape, but 
it is in everyone’s home grounds; it hedges 
gardens; it makes stately avenues, as at 
Hampton Court; it lines walks of beautiful 
solemnity approaching many an exquisite 
church; and in the graveyard it is the ever- 
present symbol of immortality. 

Unfortunately yew is a failure in America. 
It exists only in places protected in winter 
from strong wind and sunshine. Our native 
yew is what people call “ground hemlock”’ 
(Taxus Canadensis), but this can never fill 
the place of the English yew, because it is 
only a trailing bush. The real equivalent of 
the yew, as a lawn tree, is the Japanese yew 
(Taxus cuspidata), because it forms a low, 
round-headed tree. It has the same red ber- 
ries, showy in autumn. (Luckily the berries 
are not poisonous.) Moreover, the bark of 
the Japanese yew is redder and warmer 
than that of the English yew. ‘The tree is not 
“harmed by zero weather, drying winds, or 
sudden bursts of sunshine when the ground is 
frozen, and is hardy even in New England. 

But even if Japanese yew should live for 

-thousands of years in America it can never 
stir such emotions as the yew does in 
England, for it will always be a menace to 
life. If England had dozens of native con- 
ifers, as we have, the yew would be a mere 
incident. But England has practically only 
two native conifers — the yew and the Scotch 
pine. No wonder these two have become 
almost a part of the English character! 

I am glad that the yew is a failure in 
America because no country ought to copy 
any other; each should make the most of its 
own character. In the hemlock we have a 
tree with the same foliage-effect which has 
strong American traits. The peculiar grace 
of both trees is produced by short, soft 
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needles arranged in two ranks, but presenting 
the effect of a flat spray. Hemlock is not so 
enormously long-lived, it grows too tall for 
gardens, we must use more care to preserve 
its lower branches, especially in hedges, and 
its trunk is less interesting than that of yew. 

On the other hand, hemlock has a more 
delicate spray (owing to the shorter needles), 
and is not poisonous, so that we can plant it 
everywhere and by the million. Hemlock 
and white pine ought always to be the most 
prominent evergreens in the North and East, 
for the former is the best embodiment of the 
idea of grace among available conifers, while 
the latter best expresses the idea of strength. 


OUR EQUIVALENT FOR THE CEDAR OF 
LEBANON 


As the yew is the most decorative conifer 
in England, so the cedar of Lebanon is the 
most picturesque. You see it everywhere, 
centuries old, the pride of every country 
gentleman’s estate. In Asia Minor speci- 
mens have lived 2,000 years. The peculiar 
glory of this cedar is the perfection of its 
strata. It is a very open tree and its 
successive tiers or platforms of foliage are 
spread out for every one to enjoy. It 
also has very interesting cones. We have 
absolutely nothing like it growing wild in 
America. 

Of all the foreign conifers the cedar of 
Lebanon is the most conspicuous in Eng- 
land, but it is also the most thoroughly at 
home. ‘Technically, this is not true, because 
it does not “‘self sow,”’ but humanly speaking 
it fits the landscape to perfection. It never 
has the stern or tragic look of our picturesque 
conifers, eloquent of a thousand battles lost 
and won. The mellowness of old England 
has descended upon it like a benediction. 

But never has a grander personality made 
a poorer start in life. A young cedar of 
Lebanon grows very slowly and has little 
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Cedar of Lebanon at the left, Scotch pines at the right. 
A better tree of the same type as the Scotch pine is our native red pine (Pinus resinosd) 


of the first. 
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beauty. At the time when other conifers 
are symmetrical and graceful it is a rough, 

. tousled mass of harsh foliage having the 
texture of the larch. But in old age and at 
a distance the foliage-effect becomes wonder- 
fully soft and the whole tree assumes a pro- 
phetic appearance, so that one is transported 
as if by magic to Old Testament times. 

Unfortunately the cedar of Lebanon is a 
failure in America. The exceptions only 
prove the rule. But Professor Sargent is 
doing a splendid work in sending explorers 
for the hardiest forms of the most important 
trees, and the Arnold Arboretum has a stock 
of Cedrus Libani raised from seeds found 
in the northernmost mountains of the 
Taurus range and at the highest altitude 
where this cedar grows. 

But even if Professor Sargent’s form of the 
cedar of Lebanon should prove disappoint- 
ing there is another cedar which is certainly 
hardier than the common stock and in old 
age it cannot be distinguished from the cedar 
of Lebanon. This is the Mount Atlas cedar 
(Cedrus Atlantica), which Mr. William 
Robinson believes is only a geographical 
variation of the cedar of Lebanon and not a 
distinct species. In the young state, the 
African cedar has an upright leader, while 
that of the Lebanon cedar is nodding. The 
leaves of the former are generally less than an 
inch long and thicker than broad, while those 
of the latter are an inch or more long and 
broader than thick. But their landscape 
effects are identical. I saw a superb avenue 
of African cedars at Dropmore, composed of 
trees about seventy feet high, and a picture of 
it is published this month in Country Life in 
America. 

At-the home of Major Rogers, Sevenoaks, 
Kent, I saw a cedar of Lebanon practically 
too feet high which was planted in 1815. 
At Enfield I paced under one about 250 years 
old which had a spread of over roo feet. 


Professor Sargent has found the hardiest form 
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“No finer things than the cedars can be 
within the view of the flower garden,” says 


William Robinson, ‘‘but they should never- 


be planted near the house, or their great 
branches will darken it and in small flower 
gardens they are sure to be in the way.” 


OUR EQUIVALENTS FOR THEIR SPRUCES 


Another conifer that will grow a hundred 
feet in a century is the Douglas spruce. 
Indeed, I saw one at Dropmore, 117 feet 
high, with a spread of 100 feet, which came 
from the first lot of seeds brought to England 
in the winter of 1827-28. This is the only 
hundred-foot conifer I have ever seen that 
has retained its symmetry. It is a perfect 
pyramid, the lower branches being all 
present and resting on the ground. 

The Douglas spruce illustrates a most 
important principle. The trees of western 
continental coasts are, broadly speaking, 
interchangeable and so are the trees of 
eastern continental coasts, but you cannot 
expect western trees to live long in an eastern 
country or eastern in a western. For 
example, England can grow the Douglas 
spruce and other gigantic conifers of the 
Pacific coast to perfection, and California 
can grow most of the European trees. Thus 
the Pacific coast, though socially related to 
us, is climatically akin to Europe. 

Again, the Californian form of the Douglas 
spruce is not hardy in the East, but its 
Colorado form is. We could wish that all 
the California conifers had been able to 
cross the Great Divide, so that the East 
might hope to have hardy forms of all 
these titanic trees. One should never buy 
Douglas spruces without inquiring whether 
they came from the California or Colorado 
stock. 

Botanically, the Douglas spruce belongs 
to a different genus (Pseudotsuga), but for 
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A section of hemlock hedge in America viewed 
closely to show that it is our equivalent for a hedge 
of English yew 
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“But never has a grander personality made a 


poorer startin life. A young cedar of Lebanon is a 
tousled mass of harsh foliage having the texture 
of the larch ’’ 


landscape purposes it is a spruce. It is the 
best. spruce England can have, both for 
ornament and for timber. It will grow 
sixty feet in forty years in England, and 
occasionally three feet a year. 

The spruce on which America has wasted 
the most money (doubtless more than a 
million dollars in the past) is the Norway 
(Picea excelsa). ‘This is the blackest and 
gloomiest of conifers and the chief source 
of the notion (where it exists) that ever- 
greens are monotonous and depressing. 
One of our worst American traits is that 
we buy the things that are cheapest at first 
instead of cheapest in the end. The Norway 
spruce is the lowest priced conifer because 
it is the fastest grower and like nearly all 
other fast growers it is short-lived. It makes 
a splendid appearance in the nursery but 
soon gets shabby. The best dark-colored 
spruce that is always radiantly happy in our 
climate is the oriental (Picea orientalis). 

Our best native spruces are the white 
and Colorado (P.' alba and pungens). 
England cannot grow a good white spruce 
but she grows good Colorado spruces and 
has an important lesson to teach us about 
them. With us the Colorado spruce is 
the most popular of all evergreens, because 
it has the bluest and therefore the most 
conspicuous and unnatural color. Every 
yard has one, along with other curiosities, 
and we scatter them all over the place in an 
effort to make our grounds as different as 
possible from their environment. On the 
contrary we ought to plant chiefly the trees 
of our neighborhood, and America will never 
look happy and mellow until we do. More- 
over we ought never to isolate a Colorado 
spruce or any other conspicuous object, but 
use such things to ‘“‘spice” a composition. 
Precisely what I mean is shown by the 
picture on page 267. 


OUR EQUIVALENTS FOR THE ‘‘BIG TREES” 


How the soul of a Californian must 
rejoice when he sees a Sequoia gigantea 
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that has grown a hundred feet in fifty years! 
I saw one at Dropmore that was ninety- 
eight feet high and planted about 1860. 
The oldest specimens I have seen in the 
East are at Rochester and Dosoris, and they 
are ‘‘homelier than sin.” To tell the truth, 
the big tree is not beautiful in our gardens. 

The only equivalent of it we can have is 
Cryptomeria Japonica, the great timber 
tree of Japan. Both have a bunchy foliage 
effect which is produced by long strings, 
like those of the cypress or club moss. 
But even the Cryptomeria is hardy only as 
far north as New York, unless in sheltered 
positions, and this type of conifer is only 
for collections. We do not want it in our 
landscape. 


OUR EQUIVALENT FOR REDWOOD 


The big tree cannot hold a candle to the 
redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) save in 
height. The tallest big tree I know of is 
350 feet high; the tallest redwood 325. 
In England the redwood will grow a hundred 
feet in sixty years. I dare say I had read 
a hundred descriptions of the redwood, 
before I went to England, in a vain attempt 
to get a mental picture of it. Yet the essence 
of its beauty is ridiculously easy to tell. Its 
foliage effect is simply that of our common 
hemlock. Add to this a beautiful warm 
red bark and you have the whole story of 
its landscape value. 

Of course, these points are nothing com- 
pared with the enormous height of the red- 
wood. I don’t mean to say that any words 
of mine can convey the feelings one has at 
the first sight of a hundred-foot conifer, but 
the redwood is only one of many conifers 
that reach a hundred feet. The distinctive 
beauty of the redwood is the feathery grace 
of its foliage and this is produced in pre- 
cisely the same way as that of the hemlock, 
viz., by short, soft needles in two ranks. 
Hemlock is inferior in height and beauty 
of bark, but if we plant enough hemlocks 
we can make the East beautiful enough 
without sighing for sequoias. And our hem- 
lock England can never grow to perfection. 
There the tree splits into several trunks instead 
of maintaining a single leader as it does here. 


THEIR BEST FIR AND OURS 


England has no native fir (what is called 
the Scotch fir is a pine), but the common fir 


This picture might have been made in America, 
for the hedge effect is practically the same as that 
produced by hemlock, is it not? Yet this is the 
famous yew. 
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of Europe, which one sees everywhere, is 
the silver fir (Abies Picea or pectinata), and 
this is the one we waste our money on. But 
we have a much better tree in the white 
fir of Colorado (Abies concolor). It 1s 
the cheeriest fir because of the soft silvery 
tone of its foliage, and it is the most graceful 
because it has the longest and softest needles. 
Most firs are stiff; this is not. 

But England has us badly beaten on 
hundred-foot firs. She can. grow to per- 
fection the colossal firs that attain 200 or 
300 feet on the Pacific coast — the Cascade 
Mountain, Puget Sound, Columbia, and 
California red firs (Abies amabilis, grandis, 
nobilis, magnifica). These we can never 
hope to grow. But I saw them only as 
specimens in collections; they do not affect 
the English landscape. Whether we can 
ever grow hundred-foot conifers on Eastern 
estates, time alone can tell Our only 
chance, apparently, among firs is with the 
Colorado white and the Crimean (Abies 
concolor and Nordmanniana). If we fail 
we can console ourselves with the reflection 
that they are out of proportion, anyhow, 
on a small estate. 


THEIR BEST PINE AND OURS 


The only pine native to England is the 
“Scotch” (Pinus sylvestris) and it is no 
wonder that we waste thousands of dollars 
on it, for in its own country it is very lovely. 
It is a picturesque pine, but mildly so, as 
befits its enviroament. Its chief asset is 
its warm red bark. And since it is every- 
where planted for timber it conspires with 
the brick cottages, tile roofs and rosy cheeks 
of the people to make England seem the 
warmest and merriest place on earth. 
Fortunately, the tree is open enough to dis- 
play the red bark to advantage. The 
metallic blue cast of the foliage is the third 
element of its beauty. 

In America, the Scotch pine grows quickly 
but deteriorates or dies after twenty or thirty 
years. Our nearest approach to it is 
the red pine (Pinus resinosa) which agrees 
with the Scotch in having an open, roundish 
head when old, two leaves in a bundle and, 
most important of all, red bark. But the 
red pine is a better tree and it is strongly 
American. Its leaves are twice as long 
(four to six inches), it grows even higher than 
the white pine and it is long-lived. The 
red pine is sometimes called the Norway 
pine — after Norway in Maine, not Norway 
in Europe. 

The red pine is also superior to the 
Austrian, which is the gloomiest tree in 
England. But for wind-breaks we need a 
pine with dense bunches of long, coarse 
needles. Therefore the Austrian is much 
planted in America for shelter belts, especially 
along the seashore, but it dies out after 
twenty or thirty years. As a lawn tree it 
is too coarse and dull and it always is shaggy 
with dead cones, whereas the Scotch pine 
has the neat habit of dropping its cones as 
soon as ripe. Whenever we want a wind- 
break we should plant red pine in preference 
to the Austrian; it will last longer and it 
makes cheerful groves because the trunks 
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are red and the foliage, though dark, is 
lusty and brilliant. 

I am glad the Scotch and Austrian pines 
are short-lived here for we do not want our 
most conspicuous conifer to be like that of 
any other country. The white pine is our 
tree. Let us plant that everywhere and try 
to live up to it. The white pine (Pius 


The right way to use highly colored evergreens as 
Colorado spruce at Wisley in the gardens of the Royal 


way is to scatter them about and use too many. 
Horticultural Society 


Strobus) is one of the gracefullest pines in 
the world, because of its long, soft brushes, 
and it is certainly the cheeriest conifer we 
can have in the north, because there is so 
much white in its foliage. 

When it comes to hundred-foot pines the 
East must own itself beaten by California 
and England. White and red pine have been 
known to attain 120 feet in the East, but 
hardly in cultivation, and what is that com- 
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pared with 300 feet?—for that stupefying 
height is attained in California by the sugar 
and Western yellow pines (Pinus Lambertiana 
and ponderosa). England has many 
hundred-foot specimens of these. Anyhow 
she can’t grow a white pine to save her 
life —so there!* I never saw one in England 
worth the powder to blow it up and some 
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““spice”’ in a group or composition. The wrong 


one told me there wasn’t a healthy white 
pine in all Britain. 

To sum up: England grows taller conifers 
than we, but we beat her on variety. Our 
jobis to try Japanese conifers on a small scale 
and plant our native conifers by the million. 


* Every rule has its exception. As this goes to press I have 
this word from Mr, William Robinson: “The white pine in 
England is quite happy if it is on shaly or gritty soil. I have 
seen trees of it in Wales as fine as any I saw in New England, 
but it hates our heavy clay soil.” 


Foliage Plants Other Than Palms — By Harold Clarke, 


Pennsyl-~ 
vania 


HOUSE PLANTS THAT ARE EASY TO CULTIVATE AND HARDY ENOUGH TO WITHSTAND THE TRYING 
CONDITIONS OF THE LIVING-ROOM, MAKING THE WINDOW GARDEN INTERESTING ALL WINTER 


HE best of the most popular foliage 
plants for indoor decoration, the palms, 
were fully described in THE GARDEN MAGa- 
ZINE for January, 1908, page 287. But there 
are other plants of quite different appearance 
that are worth growing, and some of them are 
actually better for some conditions. No 
palm, for instance, approaches the aspidistra 
(A. Jurida) in hardiness. The tenacity of life 
of this plant is indeed wonderful, and it does 
not seem to mind the dust and dry air, or the 
spasmodic watering and insufficient light, 
which seem to be the common lot of most 
house plants. I have seen it stand all winter 
in the vestibule of an office building where 
each time the door was opened a cold blast 
blew across it; it was only a few days before 
palms placed near it were miserable-looking 
objects. The aspidistra has been wintered 
outdoors at Philadelphia by heavily mulching 
it with forest leaves. 

If given a fairly rich soi! and plenty of 
moisture the aspidistra will make a moder- 
ately rapid growth, broadening out, but never 
getting very tall. The plant has no stem, 
the leaves (which are from fifteen inches to 
two feet long) coming directly from the root- 
stock or rhizome. The leaf-stem is wiry, 
about one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch 


in diameter, and about one-quarter the length — 


of the whole leaf. The blade is from three 
to five inches wide and very dark green in 
color. There is a variegated form having 
white-striped leaves. The stripes, however, 
are almost lost if the plant makes a rapid 
growth, and are never exactly the same in 
any two leaves on the same plant. The 
simplest way to get new plants is by dividing 
the old one, either in the early spring (Febru- 
ary) before any growth takes place, so that 
the young leaves will not be injured, or in 
August. 

Almost equally tough is the New Zealand 
hemp (Sanseviera Zelanica). Like the as- 
pidistra, it has no stem. The leaves come 
directly from the rhizome, stand up straight 


Dracena Godsefiana, white mottled on green. A very 
decorative and unusual plant 


The large-leaved rubber, Micus pandurata, much 
broader and coarser than the common kind, and 
just as hardy 


like sticks, are concave and from one to three 
feet tall. It is attractive only for its light 
green color and its many transverse mark- 
ings of grayish white. There are two other 
sansevieras — Guineensis and cylindrica — 
but they are not common in cultivation. In 
the former the leaves are flat, dark green 
with lighter transverse markings; those of 
cylindrica, as the name indicates, are round. 

Another plant of a totally different charac- 
ter, but still seemingly indifferent to the dust 
and gas of the living-room, is the sago palm 
(Cycas revoluta). The cycas has a short stem 
crowned with a whorl of leaves. It is very 
slow growing, only one whorl being produced 
in a year, but with care the old leaves may 
be made to persist for two or three years. 
The foliage is shiny dark green; the indi- 
vidual leaf is two to three feet long 
and flat, with slender pinne three to four 
inches long borne in two rows, one each side 
of the central staik or midrib. When the new 
leaves come out they are upright and unroll 
just like the fronds of the fiddle-head fern; 
but as they grow older, they gradually droop 
until the following year, when it is time for 
the new set to come out. They are then 
almost horizontal. 

The cycas is of easy culture, and succeeds 
well in the varying temperature of the living- 
room and in almost any well-drained soil. 
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' from two to fifty pounds. 


If you want the fun of starting one yourself, 
buy a dormant stem from the florist. It 
costs about fifteen cents a pound and weighs 
When the stem 
arrives, plant it in as small a pot as possible 
and keep it in a warm, humid atmosphere 
until growth starts; after that a cooler, drier 
atmosphere will do. 

One of the most popular of all the plants 
for house culture is the rubber-plant (Ficus 
elastica). It is usually grown to a single 
stem, making a very pretty plant indeed for 
formal effects, but compact and branching 
plants are equally as decorative. The 
leaves are about one-third as wide as they are 
long, the length varying anywhere from 
three to twelve inches, and are oblong to 
ellipticalin shape, with a small, abrupt point. 
The upper sides are very glossy and dark 
colored, but the under sides are dull and 
light green. 

Compared with the palms, the rubber- 
plant is a fast grower, although a plant grown 
to a single stem will not become too tall for 
the living-room for several years. Then it 
should be cut back to within a foot or eighteen 
inches of the ground, and enough branches 
allowed to grow to make a well-balanced 
head. A rubber-plant six to eight feet tall 
always has a “‘leggy” look, for as a rule the 
bottom leaves drop off. When a rubber- 
plant gets too tall for the house, and has been 
cut back, instead of throwing the top away, 
root it and make a new plant. 

The easiest way to root the top of a rubber- 
plant is to bind moss around the stem which 
has previously had several incisions made in 
it. If the moss is kept damp it will be a 
matter of only a few weeks before roots are 
produced, and the top may then be severed 
from the old plant, and being potted up makes 
a new plant. (See illustration on page 270.) 

If you have a greenhouse or propagating 
box in which bottom heat and a humid 
atmosphere can be maintained, the stem can 
be cut up into short pieces — one leaf to a 
piece. Put the cuttings directly into the pro- 
pagating box, each cutting being tied to a 
small stick so as to maintain the leaf in an 
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The Rex begonias have great range of colors and 
are beautifuily marbied 
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upright: position, and the whole planted in 
sand in 2: or 24-inch pots, and then 
plunged in a cutting bench. To make the 
cuttings root, a steady heat and humid 
atmosphere must be maintained. 

The rubber-plant is a gross feeder, so there 
is no danger of getting the soil too rich. 
Use an ordinary potting soil, and when the 
pot has become filled with roots, manure 
water or other liquid fertilizer may be given 
once or twice a week. 

During the summer, the rubber-plant will 
be much benefited by being put out of doors; 
but if the plant has made a considerable 
growth in the house, do not put it where it will 
get the full sunshine, for the leaves will be 
burned: Place it where it will get the. early 
morning and late afternoon sun, but be 
shaded during the middle of the day. 

Within recent years, the fiddle-leaved 
rubber-tree (Ficus pandurata) has come into 
general cultivation and, so far as I can 
learn, is as hardy as the commoner one 
already described. It differs in the shape 
of its leaves, which are much broader and 
wedge shaped, and have creamy white veins. 

The only member of the pine family which 
can safely be recommended for house culti- 
vation is the Norfolk Island pine (Araucarta 
excelsa), one of the most popular house plants 
and by long odds the best formal plant for 
house decoration. The foliage is a bright 
grass-green and the branches are produced 
in regular whorls of five, at short, but regular 
intervals, making a very pretty, symmetrical 
plant. The Norfolk Island pine will stand 

a great deal of neglect so long as it is kept in 
a cool place and the soil about its roots is 
moist. 

One of the most easily grown foliage plants 
is the canna. Of course, it will flower, but 
when grown in the window garden it is 
primarily a foliage plant. The best one is 
Black Beauty, which outdoors will grow 
five to six feet high, but in pot culture reaches 
only two or three feet. The leaves are of a 
rich, glistening, bronzy-purple, shaded black, 
and the margins are crimped or wavy. 
Roots can be bought from the seedsmen, 
but an easier way is to dig up those which 
have flowered in the garden during the 
summer, dry them off, and start them grow- 
ing in 6- or 7-inch pots, transplanting to 
larger pots as necessary. The plant will 
make a good show all winter and may be 
put outdoors in the flower-bed again in the 
summer. 

The most popular variegated plant for 
house culture is the variegated screw pine 
(Pandanus Veitchii). The leaves grow two 
to three feet long, one and one-half to two 
inches broad, light shiny green with broad, 
pure white stripes, and arch gracefully. Both 
the edges and the midrib of the leaf are thick 
and set with spines. When small, it is very 
useful as a centre-piece, small ferns and 
selaginellas being used about the base. Get 
plants which have been hardened off; soft, 
sappy specimens are apt to rot. Give rich 
but well-drained soil and plenty of water, 
but do not over-water. As the roots are 
rather large and fleshy, the soil must not be 
packed around them too tightly or growth will 
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be retarded. New plants can easily be made 
by removing the suckers that are very freely 
produced and treating them as cuttings. 
Another variegated pandanus (P. Sander?) 
has yellow stripes, and during the winter the 
new growths in the centre of the plant are 
deep golden yellow. 

Not as pretty, but just as hardy, is the com- 
mon screw pine (Pandanus utilis), a stronger 
grower than Veitchiu; I have seen specimens 
twenty feet high growing in greenhouses. 
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soi These-greatly*resemble stilts. All the 
screw. pines are more or less subject'to ‘‘spot,”’ 
which is caused by small insects burrowing 
under: the ‘epidermis-.of the leaf. There 
seems to be no remedy for this, so if a plant 
becomes badly infested, throw it away. If 
there are only one or two spots, cut off the 
infected leaves and burn them; keep the 
plant dry — do not syringe the leaves — and 
water the soil sparingly. Over-watering 
seems to induce an attack of this insect. 


Screw pines are among the most easily grown house plants, and will attain great size 


The leaves are produced in a spiral, from 
which it gets its name ‘“‘screw’’ pine, are 
light green in color, and the edges and midrib 
are set with spines as in Veitchii. If you 
cannot get Veitchil, buy this one — and it 
does not cost as much, either, being easy to 
propagate as it may be grown from seed 
which germinates readily. 

One curious thing about the screw pines is 
the stilted effect they give, particularly utilis. 
When the plant begins to get any size it 
produces from the stems near the ground large 
thick roots which immediately penetrate the 


It seems to be the delight of a great many 
people to grow an orange or a lemon tree. 
They save the seeds from fruit used in the 
house, and with good care have a nice plant 
in a year or two. If it is grown long enough 
it will produce some fruit, usually sour. I 
have been asked a great many times how 
such plants can be made to bear sweet oranges 
or good lemons. The plants should have 
been budded, when about the size of a lead- 
pencil, with a good variety. This is a very 
bothersome and delicate operation, and 
also involves the necessity of sending to 


The white and green variegated Pandanus Veitchii is 
gayer looking than the golden form, P. Sanderi 


some California or Florida dealer for a bud- 
stick of a good variety. 

A much better plan is to buy an Otaheite 
orange from the florist. The fruit is smaller 
and of no value for food, but the plants are 
dwarf — they grow only fifteen to eighteen 
inches high — and a well-grown specimen is 
usually covered with reddish-orange fruit. 
The flowers are pinkish in color. Even if 
the plant has no fruit, the deep green of its 
foliage is always attractive. These little 
orange plants seem particularly adapted to 
house culture. 

The American Wonder or Ponderosa 
lemon is the best to grow. It is a rapid 
grower and bears large, white flowers some- 
times as big as a tuberose, which are as 
fragrant as orange blossoms. The fruit is 
large — sometimes weighing one and one- 
half to two pounds — and although I have 
never eaten it, is said to be good for house- 
hold use. The plant itself, without flower 
or fruit, is worthy of a place in the window 
garden on account of its deep green foliage 
and fairly symmetrical habit. 

The best small decorative plant for the 
window garden is the rex begonia. It sel- 


When the rubbers get ‘“‘leggy’’ make new plants 
by ‘‘topping’’ with damp moss 
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dom grows more than six inches high; the 
leaves come directly from the rhizome, are 
obliquely heart-shaped, and all face one way. 
They are from six to eight inches long, and 
of a rich metallic green with a silver band. 
The original species has been crossed with 
many others,so that now one can get a variety 
of shades of green and many different mark- 
ings. If the window garden is large enough, 
space should be given to three or four different 
varieties. Their culture is easy, and they 
delight in a rich soil to which a large propor- 
tion of leaf mold has been added. 

The best specimens of the leopard plant 
or farfugium (Senecio K empferi, var. auwreo 


The sago palm (Cycas revoluta), slow growing, but 
very resistant 


maculatus) that I have ever seen have been 
grown in window gardens. There is some- 
thing about them which is always attractive. 
The leopard plant has large leaves — six to 
ten inches across — of thick, leathery texture, 
dark green color, blotched with yellow, or 
sometimes with white or pink. The leaves 
come directly from the rhizomes and the 
leafstems, and are from six inches to a foot 
long. 

Other foliage plants well worth trying in 
the house are: fragrant dragon tree (Dracena 
fragrans and Godseffiana); draceena (Cordy- 
line australis, but known in the trade as 
Dracena indivisa); curmeria (Homalomena 
Wallisii); umbrella plant (Cyperus alternt- 
folius); Japanese daphne (Daphne odora); 
camellia (Camellia Japonica); bay tree 
(Laurus nobilis), none of which insist upon 
any but the average conditions, and so may 
be grown by almost anyone. 


PLANTS FOR EDGING 


The general effectiveness of the window 
garden is much enhanced by the addition of 
a creeper of some sort as an edging to the 
window box or growing in hanging pots or 
vases. The best plant I know of is the peri- 
winkle (Vinca major), which makes a slender 
growth one to two feet long. There is a 
variegated form of this, the leaves being 
marked with yellow. A much smaller plant 
which may be used for the same purpose is 
Scirpus cernuus, universally known among 
florists as Isolepis gracilis. It has pretty, 
drooping, grass-like foliage. Other suitable 
plants for these purposes are: Wandering 
Jew (Tradescantia fluminensis and Zebrina 
pendula); snake’s beard (Ophiopogon Jabu- 
yan); variegated panicum (Oplismenus 
Burmannit). 
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Dragon plant(Dracena)comes in green and many 
forms variegated with gold and crimson. MD. 
tragrans the commonest 


Two vines which succeed admirably in 
the house are the German ivy (Senecio 
scandens) and the Englishivy (Hedera Helix). 
These may be trained around and over the 
window, and a most decorative effect is ob- 
tained from having a bay window festooned 
with the vines, strings being fastened for them 
tog owon. Ihave seen the ordinary sweet- 
potato used most effectively for giving a 
foliage frame toa window garden. ‘The 
tuber is not planted in soil, but merely 
placed in a wide-mouthed vessel with suffi- 
cient water to just reach the tuber. In a 
few days shoots will develop and the vine 
can be trained as desired. If this plan 
is adopted, a new tuber must be started 
every little while as the old one becomes 
exhausted. 

It should be remembered that the plants 
named above are of a tropical nature and 
must be protected from frost, even at the 
cost of light. 


The yellow fruits of the oranges are very effective 
and last all winter 


Wour Christmas Gift to the Children of the Cenements 


How the Flowers that Country Children Delight to Gather Map 
Be Sent Free to Children who Habe Peber Seen a Garden 


O YOU know that there are thousands 

of children in America who have 

never picked a wild flower, and who do not 
even know what a garden is? Their homes 
are in the crowded tenements of our great 


cities — New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


for instance — where they eat and sleep in 
dark, ill-smelling rooms, so that it is difficult 
for them to keep well and to grow as children 
should. Their playground is, at best, the 


Wouldn’t you like to send roadside flowers or. 
the surplus of your garden to boys and girls who 
, are sick? 


* 


paved street of the city, where no leaf nor 
blade of grass can spring up. How much 
happier these children would be if they 
might only see some flowers, even one daisy 
or one brown-eyed Susan, such as you can 
pick by the roadside any day in July. 

But, to realize what flowers mean to 
children of the tenements — to understand 
for yourself what precious objects they are 
to them — you should go into the slums 
of a great city, on a summer day, and carry 
with you a bunch of flowers. Stop on the 
way to the station and pick anything along 
the roadside — clover or wild carrot or any- 
thing that happens to be in bloom; take 
these to the children who never have any, and 
what you shall see will be worth your while. 

As soon as you reach the big city you will 
find the youngsters, one by one, sidling up 
to you, touching your arm, or eagerly 
running backward in front of you, their 
pinched, hungry faces upturned to yours, 
as they wistfully beg of you, “‘ Please gimme 
a flower;”’ ‘‘Ain’t you got jes’ one for me?” 
“Say, lady, won’t you gimme one o’ them?” 
There will be no doubt in your mind about 


By Lucy Lettingwell Cable 
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their being glad to have any kind of flower 
at all. 

Do you know that the express companies 
will carry flowers free to the children of the 
tenements under certain conditions? There 
is a very easy way by which you can send 
a lot of flowers once a week. You can get 
the children of your neighborhood to pick 
them, and there is a society that will dis- 
tribute them where they will do the most 
good. It distributed nearly half a million 
bunches last year. 

The society is called the ‘‘National Plant, 
Flower, and Fruit Guild,’ and for fifteen 
years it has been distributing garden pro- 


ducts among the sick and the poor. It 


distributes flowers, fruit and vegetables, 
growing plants and jars of home-made 
jelly — those little things that are such great 


easements of pain and such shining rays of: 


light in the dreary lives of those who dwell 
in dark places. Moreover, the society is 
a marvel of efficiency. “No other charity,” 
says the Social Economy Report of 1906, 
“is conducted on so large a scale with so 
little money.” This splendid record is, 
of course, largely due to the express com- 
panies, but the society’s methods for getting 
the flowers to the right persons are very inter- 
esting. In brief, they are sent to day- 
nurseries, settlements and hospitals. Let 
us go now with a box of flowers from the 
country, and see if they really get to the 
people who appreciate them. 

Here is the People’s Home, a day-nursery 
on ‘the East Side in New York. Just look 
at the children in front of that house! A 


By means of this magical label nearly half a 


million bunches of flowers were carried free last 
year by the express companies 
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Think of being sick at Christmas time. 
glad you would be to have flowers then! 


How 


host of ragged, ill-kept, ill-fed youngsters, 
crowding the sidewalk, sprawling over the 
steps, peering in at the door, noisily awaiting 
—what? The baker’s cart, perhaps? 
They look hungry enough. The fruit- 
vender, then, who may drop them one or two 
half-bad oranges to scramble for? Or the 
“hokey-pokey”” man? No, sir, it is none 
of these. 

Ah, here is their expected prize, whatever 
it may be! A wagon marked American 
Express Company comes rattling along the 
street, and immediately —an uproar, a 
tumult, a riot! The flowers have come, 
Into the middle of the street they swarm, 
for here is the place of distribution; number- 
less little dirty hands shoot out, grab the 
proffered bunches, and fairly tear them 
apart in their eagerness. And when all 
have been given away, you will see not so 
much as a leaf lying unclaimed on the 
pavement. Two or three luckless. ones 
may even steal through the open doorway into 
the “‘office,”” and examine the waste-paper 
basket, to capture and bear away some faded 
treasure that has been discarded by the 
teachers; or a stray urchin who has hap- 
pened along too late will raise an appealing 
face to the low window where sits one of the 
teachers at her typewriter, begging: “‘ Please 
Miss D , ain’t there one left?”’ Thus 
would your flowers be welcomed. 

The children of the streets are not the 
only ones who get the flowers, or the hospitals 
either, for there are visiting nurses in the Set- 
tlements who make personal visits to poor 
folk who are sick in their own homes and old 
folk who are house-bound or bedridden. 
Also they visit boys and girls who are 
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crippled or weak so that they cannot play 
even in the streets. 

But where do these flowers come from? 
Many of them come from children in the 
country. Some of the flowers are gathered 
from the roadside, but a number of the 
children bought ten-cent packages of seed 
early in the spring, and made gardens for 
the purpose, that they might send some 
flowers of their own raising to the city 
children who have no garden. 

There are several such. ‘flower clubs,” 
as they-are called. The largest and most 
successful of them is that at Rowayton, 
Connecticut. Six years ago ‘the children of 
Rowayton began to gather bunches of 
flowers and, bring’ them once a week to the 
Sanday-school‘rooms; in this way, for two 
years, they sent to New: York City as many 
as 5,000 bunches each years i. hen a flower 
club, was formed and itsamembers had all 
the” joy, ‘of Daisy and Goldenrod Picnics, 
by.’ means ‘of,which, that year, they sent to 
Ney. York’ ‘City 15,000 bunches of ‘wild 
flowers.” ie, is only during the last two 
summers, 1907 and 1908,’ that. they have 
been sending flowers from their own gardens; 
but during’r907 no less than 44,000 bunches 
went from the children of the country fields 
and gardens to those of the city streets and 
alleys. 

Is n’t it wonderful how much children can 
accomplish by giving a few hours a week? 


One of the day nurseries where the flowers are distributed. 
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And don’t you suppose it has a good effect 
on the country children too? Would n’t you 
like to have your children in such a club? 

All'you have t6 do to start such a club is 
to get the youngsters together and tell them 
about the children who never see as much as 
a blade of green grass all summer long. 
You do not need to import a lecturer — just 
tell what you have seen among the tene- 
ments. Tell some of the things that every 
country child has, but city children rarely 
or never have. ‘The interest and sympathy 
of the children will be instantly aroused. 
Then form a club—every child likes to 
belong to a club — and supply each member 
with a package of mixed seed. (These 
seeds will be sent you freely, and in what- 
ever quantity you desire, from the office of 
the National Guild, for this office is itself 
supplied by the generosity of florists through- 
out the country.) You will be surprised 
to see the flowers that will be raised in these 
tiny gardens. The Rowayton Club boasted 
several gardens, in 1907, that produced 
500 bunches each. 

Another way you could help is by getting 
the grown-ups to send the surplus from their 
gardens. You could go around to your 
friends and neighbors and secure from them 
the promise of enough flowers to make it 
worth while for the express company to 
carry them for you. Then someone should 
be appointed as collector, who will go from 


These children have no gardens 
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Eerhaps you think flowers aren’t appreciated in 
the hospitals! 


house to house, gathering in the bunches of 
flowers contributed, and send them to the 
express office, putting on the basket or box 
the label of the society, by which they are 
carried free of charge. There should also 
be patronesses, whose only duty is to pay a 
yearly due of one dollar. There are other 
details,,of course, but they are few anc 
simple, and will, gladly be sent you if you 
will write to the gftice of the National Plant, 
Flower, ané#ruit Guild, 70 F i Avenue, 
New York City. 

“But what,” perhaps you are saying, 
“has all this to do with Christmas time? 
What can a Plant, Flower, and Fruit Guild 
do during the winter, and why should we 
be told about it now?” 

During the winter the officers of the City 
Branches solicit the flowers that are used in 
such lavish abundance at large functions 
throughout any big city — at weddings, at 
receptions, at dinners, at balls. After these 
are over, the society collects and distributes 
the flowers among the poor and the sick. 
If in summer their advent is hailed with joy, 
think what pleasure they must bring in the 
dreary cold of winter! Another important 
winter duty is to distribute jars of home-made 
jelly, preserved fruits and bottles of grape- 
juice — all of which are sent in from the 
country branches — to the sick poor in hos- 
pitals or in their homes, and to the old and 
the crippled and the house-bound. 

As each year its scope spreads wider, each 
year the society finds itself wholly unable to 
progress as it should and as it desires. Two 
things you can do, if you will, to help its 
work along: If you live in suburbs or 
country you can start a branch. If you 
can’t do this, perhaps you would like to send 
some money now, for the Guild wants to 
make back-yard gardens in the tenements, 
and put window-boxes in front, and see that 
vacant lots are farmed, and plan school 
gardens. But above all it wants to send 
more and more flowers to the children, for 
there are never enough to go around and they 
are always so glad to have them. 
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The Best Climbers South and North—By P. J. Berckmans, «:«: 


THE SEVENTH OF A SERIES OF MEMOIRS BY THE DEAN OF AMERICAN POMOLOGY AND OF SOUTHERN FLORI- 
CULTURE, IN WHICH HE TELLS OF HIS PERSONAL EXPERIENCES IN THE INTRODUCTION OF MANY PLANTS 


N SELECTING vines for. house and 
garden, one should not begin with a list 
of plants. The best way is to determine the 
practical purposes for which vines are needed. 
Then one can choose the best vine for screen- 
ing unsightly objects, for shading the veranda, 
for decorating the porch, for flowers, for fra- 
grance, for winter effect, etc. 
A new way to use vines is to hide the 
nakedness of a new place before trees and 
shrubs have time to attain luxuriance. This 


is a discovery of great importance to the 


A trumpet creeper, probably the common one 


(7, Radicans). It has orange-red flowers two or 
three inches long, borne intermittently all summer 


South. Large trees can be successfully 


transplanted in parts of the United States 
where climatic conditions are favorable, 
especially where sufficient moisture may be 
depended upon during the summer, either by 
rainfall or artificial irrigation, and under such 
conditions a piece of bare land may soon be 
transformed into a beautiful spot. But at 
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the South where the summer heat often lasts . 


longer and is more intense than in the New 
England States, transplanting large trees is 
always connected with great risk and it is 
therefore always advisable to select small but 
well grown trees which can be removed with 
all their roots and will start growing much 
more rapidly than larger ones. The quickest 
way to attain luxuriance in the South is by 
means of rampant vines, which can even be 
planted in shrubberies and trained on stakes 
or: trellises so as to have the effect of shrubs. 

While the annual vines are useful the first 


year, the most important vines are the per- 
manent or woody kinds. These are treated 
in two sections, the evergreen and deciduous. 


Part I. Evergreen Vines 


These have one great advantage over 
deciduous vines. They do not drop their 
leaves,in svinter and therefore are attractive 
the year round. j 


HARDY AND EVERGREEN, NORTH 


There are but few vines that are both 
hardy and evergreen at the North — English 
ivy, climbing euonymus, a few roses and 
Loniceras. 

The English ivy (Hedera Helix) is hardy 
throughout the largest part of the United 
States, but in the northern tier of states it can 
be grown only as a creeper. This species 
comprises some twenty or more forms, 
differing chiefly in size, shape and color of 
the leaf. The showiest varieties are those 
with variegated leaves, but these are not 
suited to the southern climate. In the North 
it is advisable to protect them somewhat 
during the winter. The common green 
leaved sort is the most desirable for covering 
walls, trees, trellises, and slopes. The South 
has a chance to make extraordinarily luxu- 
riant effects by using the variety Algeriensis, 
which is known by its immense leaf. 

The climbing euonymus (Luonymus 
yvadicans) is said to be hardier than English 
ivy in the North, and the green-leaved kind 
has red berries that are attractive all winter. 
It is a very valuable small climber for cover- 
ing walls, rock-work or tree trunks. Its 
variegated-leaved form is frequently used 
for bordering flower-beds. 


ONLY SEMI-EVERGREEN NORTH 


We now come to a group which can be 
grown North and South, but which may 
drop the foliage in the North from one to 
three months according to the severity of the 
winter. 

The most familiar example is Hall’s 
honeysuckle. Japan has given us numerous 
showy honeysuckles with evergreen foliage 
and fragrant white or pale yellow flowers 
blooming nearly all summer. These are 
mostly varieties of Lonicera Japonica and 
the showiest of this class is the golden netted- 
leaved honeysuckle (var. reticulata). Its 
foliage is handsomely netted with bright 
yellow and in the autumn the leaves and 
stems change to a bright crimson. When 
grown in rich ground and trained on a stake, 
this variety will climb high. 

The Belgian honeysuckle has the longest 
season of bloom. It begins in early spring 
and lasts allsummer. Frequently its beauti- 
ful fragrant pink or reddish flowers can be 
gathered as late as December at the South. 
It is of very vigorous growth and may also 
be grown in bush form. It is a variety of 
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the woodbine (Lonicera Periclymenum, var. 
Belgica). 

The nearest approach to an evergreen 
rose which the North can have is furnished 
by Rosa Wichuraiana and its hybrids. 
While these roses are mostly only spring 
bloomers, there are some that flower quite 
late and we look for new varieties that will 
also lengthen the flower harvest until they 
may be included in the everblooming class. 
They can stand the most intense, cold winters 
and are well suited for purposes where 
trailing plants are desired, such as covering 
slopes, rockeries, etc. ° 


EVERGREEN CLIMBERS FOR THE SOUTH 


We now come to those splendid vines which 
the South alone can grow to perfection. 
Northerners who come South to live make a 
great mistake in trying to grow northern 
plants that are not adapted to the southern 
climate. Why not concentrate on the best 
things the North can never have? 


VALUED FOR SHOWY FLOWERS 


The showiest single rose that can be grown 
in America is the Cherokee, which has run 
wild in the South and is popularly supposed 
to be native, but it is really a Japanese rose 
(Rosa levigata). Its pure white flowers are 
often three and a half inches across. It is a 
high climber and, like the next, is mainly 
valuable for making tall hedges or massing. 

The famous McCartney rose of the South 
is also a large, white, single rose from Japan, 
but if left unsupported it grows as a spread- 
ing bush. The flowers are smaller (about 
two inches) but are produced until early 


The interesting leaves and pods of the silk vine, 


Periploca Greca, a fast-growing hardy twiner that 
attains forty feet 


The trumpet honeysuckle, inodorous, but with orange-scarlet flowers two inches long. 
brightest colored flowers among honeysuckles and is hardy. 


winter. The leaf is composed of eleven to 
fifteen leaflets, while the Cherokee has only 
three. 

The brighest color among honeysuckles is 
found in Lonicera sempervirens, the trumpet 
honeysuckle, which atones for its want of 
fragrance by its orange-scarlet color. It 
yields an abundance of flowers during the 
whole summer. 

Bignonias have even larger trumpets than 
the trumpet honeysuckle. The foliage of 
our native Bignonia capreolata or cross vine, 
is not very dense, but its yellow and orange 
flowers, produced in the spring, are very 
handsome, and the vine will climb fifty feet 
high. Bignonia speciosa, with dark lilac 
flowers, is not hardy north of Savannah. 
The gem of this group is Bignonia venusta, 
which yields a profusion of bright orange 
flowers in drooping racemes. This is one 
of the most brilliant bloomers for Florida. 
Further north it can be grown only as a 
conservatory plant. 


VALUED CHIEFLY FOR FRAGRANCE 


The evergreen vines most valued in the 
South for fragrance are roses and jasmines. 

The climbing Clothilde Soupert is a most 
valuable addition to the list of evergreen 
climbing roses. It will stand the winters of 
New England, but is not evergreen there. 
It is a perpetual bloomer. The flowers are 
of medium size, white with flesh centre, very 
double and beautiful in shape. This form 
originated in a nursery block of mine some 
ten years ago. It is considered by all the 
northern and western commercial growers 
as among the most valuable hardy, perpetual 
blooming, climbing roses. 

The white and buff-colored Banksia roses 
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It has the 
In the South it is evergreen 


have clusters of small but highly fragrant 
flowers in spring. The growth is rapid and 
a trellis is soon covered with a luxuriant mass 
of green foliage. 

The best white-flowered jasmine for the 
South is the Chinese jasmine (Jasminum 
nudiflorum), which blooms in midwinter. 
It is frequently trained upon a wire and used 
as a low hedge. It is covered with a 
profusion of yellow flowers in the South as 
early as January, and the display lasts several 
weeks. Itis hardy as far north as Baltimore, 
and with some protection during winter can 
stand the latitude of New York. 

In the Middle States it is possible to grow 
the Catalonian or Italian jasmine (J. grandt- 
florum), a white flower which is really native 
to India. It is rather a low climber with 
pinnate foliage and pure white, delicately 
fragrant flowers which are produced al- 
most constantly farther south. This is the 
plant grown extensively in Europe for 
perfumery. 

It is to be regretted that the star, or prop- 
erly the Malayan jasmine (Trachelospermum 
jasminoides, but known to catalogues as 
Rhynochospermum jasminoides) is too tender 


to stand the winters above the latitude of © 


Middle Georgia, because of its wonderful 
profusion of white, fragrant flowers and 
its bright, shining green foliage. It blooms 
from April until July in the South. It is 
well worthy of being grown in tubs in a 
northern greenhouse and bedded in the open 
ground during the summer. Its variegated- 
leaved form is less rampant in growth, but 
the foliage assumes a bright silvery and red 
color in the fall, and when trained on a trellis 
makes a very attractive plant. 

Although not classed botanically as a 
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Jasminum, the southern yellow jasmine 
(Gelsemium sempervirens) is well known, and 
the favorite early spring flower of northern 
tourists, who value this bright, golden-yellow 
flower for its exquisite violet-like fragrance. 
It is found all through the Southern States 
beginning in Middle Georgia. A double- 
flowering form was found several years ago 
near Columbus, Georgia, and disseminated 
by the writer. If grown in a conservatory 
North this form frequently yields several 
crops of flowers during winter. 


VALUED FOR ORNAMENTAL FRUIT 


The Carolina moonseed is sometimes called 
“coral berry”’ because of its showy red berries. 
It is a graceful native climber which grows 
only five to twelve feet high. During fall 
and winter it is covered with coral-red 
clusters of berries. While only a semi- 
evergreen it retains its foliage quite late. 
Planted in a conservatory, nothing is more 
attractive than its festoons of bright berries 
which remain until spring. Itis hardy in the 
Middle States, and (with slight protection) as 
far north as Baltimore. Its name is Cocculus 
Carolinus. 

We must not overlook our native species 
of smilax, especially S. laurifolia, which is 
hardy as far north as New York, but becomes 
deciduous there. If grown in rich, moist 
soil the stems will climb to a great height. 
The vivid green leaves are long and broad. 
The berries are black and remain on the 
vine during winter. 


VALUED FOR DECORATIVE EFFECT 


The five-leaved akebia (A. quinata) is a 
very rapid climber with bright green leaves 
and dark purple flowers borne in early spring, 
under the foliage. It is an excellent plant to 
train either upon a trellis or stake, and it is 
hardy North and free from insect pests. 

For the formation of a rustic arbor the 
Japan oleaster (Eleagnus reflexa) will be 
found excellent material. The bright green 
and silvery reflexed foliage contrasts with the 
downy brown bark of the young shoots and 
its clove-scented flowers are very fragrant 
when they appear in the spring. If this vine 
is planted on good soil the branches often 
attain a length of fifteen feet in’ one year. 
The golden-leaved form is beyond question 
the best of the golden-leaved climbing shrubs, 
as its color is constant — never reverting 
to the green. While of less climbing habit 
than the green form it is sufficiently vigorous 
to make a satisfactory growth. Both are 
hardy in the Middle States and can withstand 
the winters as far north as Washington, D.C. 
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Although the following vines are not green 
in winter, they have abundant attractions 
during the growing season. 


Deciduous Vines 


VALUED FOR SHOWY FLOWERS 


The showiest spring-blooming vines at 
the North are the wistarias, all of which are 
of rapid growth. Usually we find these 
plants covering the walls of buildings, but 
they are very much more attractive if trained 
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upon trellises or arbors. The Japanese 
gardeners understand their great value, and 
by training them as arbor plants bring out 
the great profusion and brilliancy of their 
pendulous flowers. We frequently find 
wistarias trained to standard, or tree, form, 
and when such plants are well cared for, 
have symmetrical heads, and are planted in 
a lawn, nothing is more attractive in early 
spring. The blooming period may be 
extended from March to the middle of May 
South, and from May until the middle of 
June at the North, by planting the different 
kinds. The first to bloom are the Chinese 
purple and white, which are perhaps the most 
valuable. These are followed by the Japa- 
anese forms, Allenii and multijuga. The 
latter has very long loose racemes, frequently 
two or three feet long. Then, the double- 
flowering purple Chinese gives an abundance 
of dark-purple flowers which last a long time. 
The improved American wistaria, W. frutes- 
cens, var. magnifica, is the most rampant 
grower, and if the new growth is occasionally 
cut back its lilac flowers may be had in 
limited number during the summer. This 
variety grows too vigorously to be trained as 
a standard. All wistarias should have their 
side branches pruned back to spurs during 
the fall or winter; which increases the pro- 
fusion of flowers as well as the size of their 
racemes. _ 


FOR SUMMER FLOWERS 


The showiest flowering vines of summer are 
found among the clematis hybrids, especially 
Jackmanni and Henryi, the favorite purple 
and white varieties. Their flowers include 
a wide range of colors, from a deep purple 
and intermediate to rose, red, and pure white. 
More than one hundred sorts are grown but 
a very satisfactory collection can be made 
in a dozen varieties which have been success- 
fully cultivated and by a careful selection of 


Jasminum primulinum as grown in a greenhouse 


at Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. Four ever- 
green jasmines can be grown in the South 
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Wistarias, the showiest hardy flowering vines of 
spring. Mr. Berckmans tells how to prune them so 
as to get a big floral show 


the early and late blooming sorts, flowers 
may be had from May until October. 
Clematis vines require rich ground and 
should be well fertilized with stable manure 
during fall. The stems should be pruned 
in the autumn by cutting back part of the 
wood (but part of the old wood must be 
retained) as many of the best sorts blossom 
from the new growth. 

The trumpet creepers or Japanese bigno- 
nias (Tecoma radicans and grandiflora) pro- 
duce a continuous crop of very large orange- 
colored flowers from May until frost. The 
plants are best when trained upon posts and 
the branches cut back to spurs every spring; 
which will increase the size of the flowers. 
There are a few forms of this, differing 
chiefly in the size of the flowers and the shade 
of color. All are red or orange and perfectly 
hardy. 

The climbing hydrangea (Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides) may be roughly described 
as a climbing Hydrangea paniculata. This 
must be grown in very rich soil and a shady 
situation. 

In the Middle South we sometimes find 
Decumaria barbara, which has the appear- 
ance of the climbing hydrangea when covered 
with corymbs of white flowers in May or 
June. It requires a very rich, moist, shady 
situation, when it will often climb thirty to 
fifty feet upon trees. 


VALUED FOR SHOWY FRUITS 


An excellent rapid-growing climber for 
northern sections is the matrimony vine or 
Lycium barbarum. It is largely used for 
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covering trellises (see GARDEN MAGAZINE 
for October, 1908) and is covered during the 
summer with purple flowers which are fol- 
lowed with an abundant crop of large scarlet 
berries, which last till early winter. 

A native climber very commonly found in 
the northern sections is the bittersweet, 
Celastrus scandens. Its main merit consists 
in the profusion of its orange-crimson berries, 
which are retained all winter and are largely 
used for interior decorating. 


VALUED FOR DECORATIVE EFFECT 


Wild grapes are worth growing for their 
decorative foliage and fragrant, though incon- 
spicuous bloom. We have many native 
species of rapid growth and dense foliage. 

Japan has given us many desirable 
climbers, among which are the actinidias, 
of rapid growth, handsome foliage, and with 
delightfully fragrant but rather inconspi- 
cuous flowers. 

Those who desire a vine with very large 
leaves will find the birthworth or Dutchman’s 
pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) a most rapid grower 
that soon covers a veranda or pillar with 
dense foliage. 

Another excellent vigorous climber is the 
Grecian silk vine (Periploca Greca) with 
lanceolate leaves and numerous flowers 
brownish purple inside and greenish out- 
side. It blooms in August and is fairly 
hardy North. 


VALUED FOR THEIR GREAT HEIGHT 


For the purpose of covering high walls 
with a very rapid climber the most desirable 
is no doubt the Japan ivy (Ampelopsis 
Veitchii). Its great merit, independently of 
its luxuriant growth, is that it casts its foliage 
in the fall, thus cleaning itself of dust and 
dead branches or straw. Such litter is often 
accumulated by birds during summer, and 
is frequently very objectionable in the ever- 
green ivies. 

Japan ivy should not be used on wooden 
buildings or on dying trees. Virginia 
creeper is better for screening unsightly 
objects. Japan ivy is the best vine for great 
cities because it will grow to the top of a six 
story building from a hole in the pavement. 


GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS 


Where a greenhouse is added to a private 
place, many most excellent climbers of semi- 
hardy or tender habit may be grown to great 
advantage and bedded out during the 
summer. Of these we may mention as the 
most conspicuous and constant bloomers: 
Bougainvillea glabra, var. Sanderiana, with 
its enormous masses of lilac-colored flowers; 
Allamanda Hendersonii, with very large, 
bright-yellow flowers; Passiflora caerulea, 
Decaisneana, alata, quadrangularis, etc., 
will repay the winter greenhouse protection, 
as will also the Mexican mountain rose 
(Antigonon leptopus), that exquisite fall 
bloomer at the South which is covered with 
small rose-colored flowers. 

Many other excellent climbers can be util- 
ized but the kinds that have been described 
in this article will be found amply sufficient 
for all the different purposes named. 


1. Seat, five feet long. Design based on develop- 


ment of the diagonals. Cost: 
$7.50; incidentals, 60 cents. 


cedar $1; labor, 
Total, $9.10 


Practical Suggestions for Rustic Work—By Richard Ferris, 


2. Ornate contrast with the overhanging rocks. 
Seat eleven feet long. Cost: cedar,$2; labor, $12.50; 
incidentals, $1. Total, $15.50 


3. Good in design, but the wood should have been 
heavier te give massiveness. Cost: cedar $1;labor, 
$7.50; incidentais, G0 cents. Total, $9.10 


New 
York 


UTILIZING THE NATURAL MATERIAL OF THE WOODS TO MAKE SEATS AND SUMMER HOUSES THAT “FIT” 
THEIR SITUATIONS, AND HOW DESIGN ENTERS INTO THE SCHEME — COMMON ERRORS THAT CAN BE AVOIDED 


pee simplest, elemental garden furniture 

is that made from the actual materials 
found on the place itself — trunks of fallen 
trees, broken limbs, and oddly shaped bran- 
ches that lend themselves to any sort of design 
work. In the wild woods a log roughly 
hewn and placed in any spot commanding 
a view, or where one might desire to rest 
in quiet seclusion, is rustic work in its 
simplest and most appropriate form. And 
as gardens become more objects of care 
and applied art — artificial in the strict 
sense of the word—there develops an 
appropriateness for artifice in the furniture, 
and hence the element of design is intro- 
duced into rustic work. 

As a rule, rustic work seems to lack fitness 
and repose, due to an almost nervous desire 
to make it too elaborately ornate, and it 
quickly passes into the grotesque and ridic- 
ulous. The amateur rustic-work builder’s 
greatest danger lies in not having the courage 
to leave off. The best rustic constructions 
are those made of a few heavy pieces for 
the main lines, and what little ornament 


The upright poles and the pine 


4. Covered seat. 
trees are in harmony. 
$9.25; incidentals, 65 cents. 


Cost: cedar, $2; 
Total, $11.90 


labor, 


Aw 
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Showing how the straw is attached to the roof 
frame. A, section. B, method of wiring 


there is added only on a definite scheme of 
decoration. These points are emphasized 
in the present series of illustrations showing 
work done for a semi-public place at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y. 

One advantage of this class of work is its 
cheapness. The materials cost next to 
nothing; labor is the one costly item, but 
many GARDEN MaGaZIne readers will like 
the occupation and there is at times play for 
considerable ingenuity in selecting and fitting 
properly the various pieces of wood. Then 
again the work offers a congenial occupation 
during periods of the year when garden 
work proper is slack. 

There is no more durable material and, 
in my opinion, none more picturesque than 
red cedar. It is worked up easiest when 
freshly cut; if left to dry, it becomes very 
tough and is inclined to crush under the tool. 
If it is cut very early in the spring, the bark 
may loosen a little while the wood is being 
worked on, but as the wood dries out it will 
tighten again. When red cedar is used 
the seat pieces are made from wood three to 
five inches in diameter split through the 
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centre to display the deep red heart in the 
white sap-wood. In finishing, these pieces 
are hewn slightly hollow on the flat side and 
smoothed with a small block-plane and 
sandpapered. After being nailed in place 
they are immediately oiled, for the fading 
of the red color in the heart-wood is very 
rapid. The next day a coat of spar varnish 
is applied, and a second and third coat given 
at intervals of two days. The same treat- 
ment is given to the ends of all prominent 
posts and braces, which are rounded and 
smoothed with jack-knife, block-plane and 
sandpaper. 
The joinings are all hollowed out with a 
gouge so that the parts will fit snugly and 
smoothly. The beauty of the finished 
structure depends largely upon an accurate 
fitting of parts. Variety is obtained by 
sometimes halving in the sticks, allowing 
the ends to pass by. Generally, these 
structures are built in place, the posts being 
set in holes two feet deep and well rammed. 
But in some locations the character of the 


5. Semicircular seat with, back in three flat sur- 


faces forming a half hexagon. Cost: cedar, $1; 


labor, $7.50; railing and platform. $8; incidentals, 


65 cents. Total, $17.15 
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6. Bold style to redeem commonplace _ sur- 
roundings. Seventeen feet long with eighteen inch 
overhang. Cost: cedar, $2; straw, $1; labor, $15; 
incidentals, $1.30. Total, $19.30 a 


ground will prevent this, or it may be desired 
to have them portable. In such cases, the 
houses are built on sleepers, which may be 
sunk to the level of the path. 

For roofs, the texture and pliability of 
straw make it indispensable where the 
desired effect cannot be produced with the 
straight cedar poles. Use only the best 
of rye straw. This will last for several 
years and may be renewed at small cost. 
Straighten the straw before using, or, in 
other words, bring all the butts to the same 
level. Take a handful from the bundle, 
hold it upright, and jar the butts forcibly 
three or four times upon the floor, loosen- 
ing the grasp as the straw touches the 
ground. Remove all crooked and broken 
straws. 

A framework of poles ten inches apart 
must be built to carry the straw roof. The 
straw is put on in handfuls and bound to the 
poles with a half-hitch of copper wire pulled 
snug, but not tight enough to break the straw, 
each handful being crowded close against 
the preceding one. For convenience in pass- 
ing the wire through the framework, it is 
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7. The turned-down rails give these steps an 
air of inviting you to ascend. Cost: cedar, $3; 
labor, $15; incidentals, 40 cents. Total, $18.40 


wound on a stick or bobbin. It is best to : 
have an assistant at roofing, who, standing in- 
side the house, receives the bobbin and passes 
it up again to the thatcher at each stitch. 

Care is required in laying the straw so 
that the best results will be had in the com- 
pleted work. At the hips of the roof the 
straw must be parallel with them; at the 
centre of each side it should lie perpen- 
dicular to the line of the eaves. Between 
these points it must be adjusted, but the 
larger size of the straw at the butt makes 
this easy and the upper ends of the hand- 
fuls may be tied a little tighter if necessary. 
Good straw may be laid so as to expose 
twenty inches to the weather. 

As to the estimated cost of the various 
pieces here given, labor, the principal item, 
is difficult to compute, for the ability to 
construct handsome rustic work often de- 
pends more upon a special knack or 
intuition than upon mechanical skill. The 
continually varying dimensions of the rough 
wood demand more “rule of thumb” to 
fit the parts into place than careful use 
of square and bevel. Therefore, the cost 
of labor is based on the payment of $2.25 
a day for the “handy man” and $1.50 a 
day for his helper. The material used 
will depend on the local or available sup- 
ply. Red cedar, quite abundant in the 
more thickly settled regions of the Catskill 
Mountains, for instance, sells there for 


Summer-house six feet square. The floor is 
of 4-inch wood, split through the centre and hewn 
smooth. Cost: cedar, $2; labor, $18.50; straw, $1; 
incidentals, $1.50. Total, $23 


from six to ten dollars a cord, depend- 
ing upon the size of the trees, and, as has 
been stated, is the best. If it can be had 
at a reasonable price, I advise its use. Of 
course there is considerable waste in this 
kind of work, and due allowance has been 
make for that in the figures. The best rye 
straw will cost about six cents a bundle, or 
twelve dollars a ton. 

The other items of expense, grouped as 
incidentals, are for nails, copper wire No. 18 
for binding the straw in place, and spar 
varnish for preserving the fine color of the 
hewn seat pieces. 

No. 1 is a seat of simple design, placed 
at the edge of a walk through the woods to 
command a wood-interior landscape along 
the path. For contrast with the bold lines 
and flat surfaces of the rock masses behind 
it, a rich texture was decided upon. The 
design is based upon the development of 
the diagonals of the two main sections 
into which the back of the seat is divided, 
and is worked out into many small diamonds. 
In some of these, upright pieces are set to 
give still smaller spaces. These might have 


11. A dignified and graceful summer-house four 
four feet deep. A central steeple gives an air of Back of seat solid workin diagonal; branch-wood feet square, located on a sharp turn in the path. 


9. Four-post summer-house six feet wide and 10. Covered seat seven feet long with steep roof. 
panels as ends. Cost: cedar, $2; labor, $17; inci- Cost: cedar, $1.50; labor, $15; straw, 70 cents; 


piquancy to the low roof. Cost: cedar, $3; labor, 
; dentals, 80 cents. ‘Total, $19.80 incidentals, $1. Total, $18.20 


$15; incidentals, $1. Total, $19 
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been horizontal, but a finer harmony is 
secured by making them parallel with the 
upright lines of the trunks of the trees and 
saplings surrounding the seat. 

The broad solid under-surface of the 
overhanging rock invited the contrast of 
an ornate design, shown in No. 2. The 
back of the seat was divided into a 
large central section with two wings in 
which heavy diagonals express strength. 
The filling of the upper panels with delicate 
crooked branches added grace. This seat 
commands an extensive view, and was made 
large enough to accommodate several 
persons. 

No. 3 is a simple sturdy construction in 
vertical and horizontal lines, to contrast 
with the chaotic fractures of the rocks around 
it. The wood of which this seat was built 
was too small; it should have been very 
heavy to secure an effect of massiveness. 

By the: use of crooked branch-wood for 
the posts“ supporting the roof, graceful 
Gothic curves are produced in No. 4, which 
repeats the natural spring of the branches 
of near-by trees. Small crooked branch- 
wood is used haphazard to fill in the gable 
ends and the ends of the seat. The roof is 
made of small straight poles laid close 
together. Two large pines stand as en- 
trance pillars to the nook, and the struc- 
ture was, given a cozy and peaceful effect 
by,,making the roof broad and flat in 
pitch....The largest posts are seven inches 
in diameter. 

No. 5 is the semi-circular seat and 
platform with a railing, built around the 


Christmas and Lenten Roses—By Leonard Barron, 
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trunk of an immense hemlock tree growing 
close to a ledge of rock fifteen feet in height, 
and overlooks the lake from either side, com- 
manding striking vistas in both directions. 
The back of the seat is of three flat surfaces 
in the form of the half of a hexagon, lines 
which combine most pleasingly with the 
curves of the seat and platform. 

No. 6 is of large size and bold outline 
in order to secure an architectural effect 
in a spot where the surroundings are com- 
monplace — a thicket of small undergrowth 
on land recently burned over. The wood 
of which this seat is built is comparatively 
slender, giving an effect of graceful lightness 
peculiarly pleasing. 

A charming idea is a flight of steps lead- 
ing up to a summer-house at an elevated 
point of outlook, seen in No. 7. The 
device of turning the line of the railing down- 
ward to the ground from the upper end 
relieves the terminal from abruptness. In 
No. 7 there are eleven steps each rising 
seven inches, and the treads are made of four- 
inch wood split and hewn smooth, three 
pieces forming a tread. ‘The steps are three 
feet in width and the top of the hand-rail is 
thirty-four inches from the front of the step. 

No. 8 shows a summer-house six feet 
square, built upon a high point which 
commands a fine view, the floor spanning 
a great crevice in the rock beneath. In this 
case, as in all others where a floor has been 
needed, it was made of 4- or 5-inch wood 
split through the centre, the flat side being 
hewn smooth with the hand-axe, and laid 
uppermost. 
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No. 9 displays a small four-post summer- 
house, six feet wide and four feet deep, 
overlooking the lake. Being under the 
low spreading branches of the big hemlock 
beside it, the pitch of the roof was made low 
and nestling. When in place, however, it 
was found that the rock beyond it dominated 
it too strongly, and the little central steeple 
was added for piquancy. The roof of this 
house is of small cedar poles running at 
right angles to the plates, and butting 
against a larger pole nailed on top of the 
hip rafters. 

A graceful idea for a covered seat built 
in a natural niche beside the path is shown 
in No. 10. The high cliff behind it invited 
a steep roof line, which was accented by 
the little steeples with their up-curving 
braces which reach still higher at the 
peaks of the gables. This seat is seven feet 
in length, including the overhang of the 
roof at the gables. Small, straight, round 
poles are used for the roof, the solid filling of 
the gables, and the base below the level of 
the seat. The back of the seat is of the same 
solid work in diagonal. Crooked branch- 
wood makes open-work panels at each end 
of the seat, and this idea is further carried 
out in side and back panels under the roof 
and in an ornamental apex to the roof. 

Another small summer-house, No. 11, is 
located at a sharp turn in the path. All 
about it are the disordered fragments of a 
ruined primeval cliff. When it is explained 
that this house is but four feet square on the 
ground, its dignity and grace will be better 
appreciated. 


New 
York 


THE WHITE-FLOWERED HELLEBORES THAT BLOOM ALL THE WINTER, — AND THOSE IN VARIOUS 


COLORS THAT BLOOM IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH — CAN 


ee most surprising plant of winter is 

surely the Christmas rose, which 
blooms outdoors amid the snow, and unfort- 
unately, for that very reason, 1s not properly 
appreciated, because so few of us have 
sufficient energy to go out into the garden 
and brush away the snow. The true Christ- 
mas rose, Helleborus niger, flowering from 
December to March, is by all odds the most 
interesting member of this curious family, 
all the members of which produce their 
flowers some time during the winter or 
early spring before the very earliest flowers 
open. 

The Christmas rose has evergreen foliage, 
grows about a foot high, and the pure white 
flowers, borne two to three on a stalk, are 
usually about two inches across; but in the 
variety altifolius they may even attain as 
much as five inches and they appear in 
November. A_ smaller plant, with flowers 
correspondingly smaller, is var. angustifolius, 
and this flowers after the turn of the year. 
There seems to be considerable trouble 
in getting these varieties true to name in 
the trade, but as all the stock is imported 
from Europe the errors rest entirely with 


the foreign dealer. ‘The ordinary form of 
Christmas rose can be bought in this country 
and is usually ready for delivery in March 
if the ground is open enough. The other 
best time to move it is September. It does 
not like interference, and will not be seen 
at its best until about two years after trans- 
planting. A moist, well-drained soil and 
partial shade are necessary; therefore it 
makes a splendid ground cover in open 
shrubbery or under big trees in open winters. 
The freely produced blooms make a remark- 
able display. The fact that it can be had 
in winter time is surely sufficient merit alone. 

In some old gardens colonies of this de- 
lightful plant have endured for years past. 
The conditions having been found exactly 
right for them, they have multiplied freely 
and present a great mass of bloom like that 
shown in the lower illustration on the 
opposite page, which was photographed in 
a garden at Rochester, N. Y. Only those 
who have had the pleasure of gatheting 
armfuls of snow-white flowers in the middle 
of winter can realize what is meant by the 
possession of a bed of Christmas roses. 
The glistening white of the flowers endures 


THE LATTER BE ACCLIMATED? 


for the first few days, and for the best effects 
indoors they must be cut before they begin 
to fade and are suffused with a tinge of pink. 

The best way to have flowers in winter is 
by giving the clumps protection with a 
coldframe, when the blooms Will be had in 
all their immaculate whiteness, and they 
will be somewhat larger, too, than those 
from the open. Plants in the frames will 
repay for the use of liquid manure during 
summer, and all the plants under anz condi- 
tions must be seen to as regards watering all 
through the summer and up to September. 

The greatest difficulty in growing this 
plant is its protection from the heat and 
drought of summer, in which respect the 
only other species worth growing, H. orien- 
talis, is even more delicate. 

All the other forms of this family belong 
to two species, both flowering in late winter 
and early spring. They are quite popular 
in European gardens, but have met with 
but little favor in this country, except in 
some parts of New England. The severely 
late cold of our winters, coupled with dryness, 
catches these Lenten roses just at the time 
when they should be coming into flower, 
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Of the three varieties of the winter-blooming Christmas rose (Helleborus niger), the type which blooms from December to March is the most interesting. The 
variety aliifolius, with 4-inch flowers, bloomsin November. Transplant in March or September and give shade in summer 
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and so they stand still. Mr. T. D. Hatfield 
has grown these Lenten roses — all forms 
of the one species, orientalis — at Wellesley, 
Mass., from seed, and finds that they hybrid- 
ize freely and produce a great variety of 
intermediate forms. They have been also 
grown to some extent in New Jersey, and 
the photographs presented herewith were 
made from plants growing in Rochester, 
N. Y.; yet these Lenten roses are only 
successful during winters that are distinctly 
English in character—that is, warm and wet. 
Probably, as Mr. Orpet has suggested, 
conditions may be sufficiently controlled in 
a majority of seasons by growing plants in 
a coldframe, but only enthusiastic admirers 
of hellebores will go to that trouble. The 
great range of color shown in the flowers of 
orientalis is remarkable, varying from pure 
white and white spotted with green and 
brown to coppery purple and even pale 
green in the variety Caucasicus. This last 
is curious rather than beautiful. 

The best white-flowered variety is Olym- 


oe 


Var. guttatus, white with purple spots 
FIVE FORMS OF THE LENTEN ROSE FLOWERING IN APRIL 
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Probably Helleborus niger, var. altifolius, at Albany, 
N. Y., in full flower on November 5th, after every- 
thing else was past 


picus, which of course need never be con- 
fused with the Christmas rose, as they flower 
at entirely differentseasons. H.Olympicus 
never blooms in winter. Guttatus is the 
best spotted form, white and crimson. Of 
the purple and reddish flowered kinds, the 
European catalogues offer a whole host of 
named varieties, none of which seem to have 
been especially offered in this country. 
Might it not be worth while trying in the 
milder parts of New England, or where the 
winter mantle of snow is assured, because 
with that comes necessary warmth and 
moisture? One of the great fascinations of 
gardening is that the unexpected is always 
happening, and every once in a while a 
plant that “cannot be grown” crops up 
serenely and upsets all generalizations. 
So therefore I shall not be surprised at 


Var. Gretchen Heinemann, red, strong grower 
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all to learn, after this is published, that 
these Lenten roses are flourishing quietly in 
some odd corner of some readers’ gardens. 
And I am sure I hope so. 

The only other species is the green- 
flowered Hl. viridis, but it cannot be con- 
fused with the other green-flowered member 
of the family just described because its leaves 
die annually, It bears five or six flowers 
to a cluster, yellowish green, and the whole 
plant is less than a foot high. This plant, 
the least beautiful and the smallest flowered, 
is quite easy to grow and has even become 
naturalized in the Eastern States and South 
to Virginia, but has never been really 
appreciated as a garden flower, except as 
a reminder of the greater beauties of the 
true Lenten roses, which flower earlier; 
this one appears in May. 

These flowers are quite interesting to 
the student because the sepals are the showy 
colored parts, the petals, being reduced to 
a series of small green tubes surrounding 
the stamens, are easily overlooked. 


Var. Olympicus, the white spring form 


Var. atrorubens, dark purple. Approaches H. viridis 
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The Very Newest Idea In 


PRUDENTIA 


Life Insurance 


A Statement by the President: 


HERE is no other business which bears so important a relation to the welfare of the 

family as that of Life Insurance. The Prudential’s object is to provide for the men 

and women of the United States the most practical form of Life Insurance pro- 
tection —that which will contribute most completely to the welfare of those for whose 
benefit Life Insurance is taken. 


With this sincere purpose in mind, The Prudential is issuing a Life Insurance Policy 
which, it is believed, meets more closely the necessities of the family—those who are left 
behind when the bread-winner dies —than any other form of Life Insurance before the 
American people to-day. 


It is called the Monthly Income Policy, from the fact that the proceeds, instead of 
being payable in one sum, are paid to the family in a series of checks on the first of each 
month, —and continue for a period of 20 years or for the lifetime of the Beneficiary if it 
has been so selected. 

The great advantages of this plan are apparent. ‘Think of being able to leave your wife 
a Monthly Income, — a guaranteed sum which nothing can disturb — not affected by hard 
times, bad judgment in investments— which cannot be lost, depreciated or stolen — but 
which will come to her regularly every month for twenty years, or her lifetime, — thus 
enabling her to adjust the family expenditures, relieving her from all worry aie putting 
poverty out of reach. 

This is just what the new Monthly Income Policy accomplishes—it pays the rent, 
the household bills, provides food, clothing, education for the children — perpetuates your 
salary in fact —all by a monthly Income which cannot fail. 

THE COST of this policy i is low. For example, if you should be 30 years old you could, by paying The Prudential $167.35 
per year (which means a saving of only $13.95 per month, or about $3.50 per week) assure to your family after your death— $50 
Every Month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! At slightly higher cost, you could make this Income payable to your wife or 
daughter for her entire lifetime. This is called the Whole Life Plan. 

You can also arrange to confine all your payments to the Company to the first 20 years after taking out the Policy. ‘This is 
called the 20 Payment Life Plan. 

Now suppose you would like to arrange to protect your own old age—to assure yourself of an Income which would start 20 
| years from to-day, if living, and last for 20 years longer, or—for you as long as you live and your wife as long as she lives if she sur- 
vives you. This can be done too, under the Endowment plan. 

Suppose you and your wife were both 4o years of age: $214.20 per year (a saving of $4.12 weekly) paid to the Company for 20 
years would provide a guaranteed Income of $25 per month, beginning at age 60 and continuing as long as either you or 


_your wife should live, — and in any event for not less than 20 years. 


Every rate and value in this Policy is absolutely guaranteed—in the Policy itself—while back of it are the great resources of 
The Prudential. 

The success already attending this new Monthly Income Policy proves that it is striking the keynote of popular demand. You 
cannot afford to ignore a method of providing for your family or for your own old age a protection so sensible, so sure, so convenient, 
and so inexpensive. We wish to tell you what The Prudential can do for You in this matter. Write now while the subject is fresh 
in your mind. We will furnish you full Information—just adapted to Your particular case. 


Remember, we believe this to be the greatest plan for the protection of your family ever devised—marking an epoch in Life 
Insurance. You should take advantage of it, for your family’s sake. Write Now to 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


In order that we shall know where you read this we would appreciate it if you would mention this publication in your letter 


President 
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Growing Beans in Florida 
ARMING in Florida differs in many 
respects from farming in other parts of 


the United States. Outside of the citrus 
fruits our principal crops are tomatotes, beans, 
eggplants, and peppers raised for shipment 
to northern markets, and these crops, in the 
southern part of the state, are planted any 
time from September 1st to March tst. 
We labor under the disadvantage of long 
distance shipping and in most cases it 1s 
necessary to ship by all rail express. But 
the best seed and large applications of high 
grade fertilizer will pay under the most 
unfavorabie weather conditions. 

A few yards from our house is a quarter 
of an acre of red clay soil which originally 
was covered with pine and palmetto. Last 
year I decided to try green beans on this 
land and planted the French Stringless 
Green Pod. Seed of this variety costs 
about double that of the Refugee, which 
has heretofore been the standard bean in 
this locality. 

The land was covered with crab grass, 
which was dry enough to burn. Instead 
of doing that, however, I put on a heavy 
disk harrow and thoroughly ground up the 
soil and the grass. I then opened furrows 
two and a half feet apart and applied high 
grade fertilizer (analyzing 6 per cent. phos- 
phoric acid, 4 per cent. ammonia, and 5 per 
cent. potash) at the rate of 1,600 pounds to 
the acre. I sowed it by hand in the furrows 
and ran a bull tongue through it, mixing it 
thoroughly. After waiting ten days to 
allow the chemicals to become incorporated 
with the soil, I sowed the beans, also by 
hand, on January 24th, at the rate of a 
bushel and a half-to the acre. The season 
was extremely dry but we had heavy dews, 
and by dropping the seed in the afternoon 
and covering it in the morning while the 
dew was on the ground, I got a good stand. 

The vines were not cultivated until the 
buds began to appear, then, with a hoe, I 
dug a shallow furrow about six inches from 
the vines, in which I sowed the same fertilizer 
(but containing ro instead of 5 per cent. 
potash) at the rate of 1,000 pounds to the 
acre. I raked the loose dirt and trash over 
the fertilizer, but never worked while the 
dew was on the vines. We had two light 
showers while the beans were growing; had 
it been a wet season, the grass and weeds 
would have made it necessary to cultivate 
more often. The character of the soil, 
which has an underlying stratum of coral 
rock, is such that it can withstand quite a 
severe drought without injury to the crops. 
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Just as the young beans were forming, 
the plants began to show signs of mildew. 
I gave them an application of sulphur, shak- 
ing it on to the plants through an old corn 
sack, in the morning before the dew dried. 

The first picking was made on March 
27th. There were thirty-six hampers, 
which sold in the North for $160.75 and netted 
me, exclusive of express and commissions, 


$112. My expenses were as follows: 
Harrowing . $2.00 
Plowing 1.00 
Fertilizer 11.35 
Picking 10.80 
Hampers 3:95 
Hauling 1.80 
$30.90 go 


which left me a net profit on the first ship- 
ment of $81.10. In the North the price 
received for the beans in the summer time 
would be less, but transportation and other 
expenses would also be lower. 

Up to the 1st of June we had all the beans 
we could eat, many were given away and a 
quantity went to waste. When the vines 
had outlived their usefulness, I raked dirt 
up over them, forming ridges or beds, and 
planted sweet potatoes. Of course, it would 
not be possible in the North to follow with 
sweet potatoes, but some other crop the 
next year would benefit from the fertilizer, or 
turnips could be planted in the late summer 
for fall use. 

Florida. 


More Apour the Gardenia 


pe gardenia or Cape jasmine is now 

procurable from southern nursery- 
men. For a long while it was impossible 
to find it mentioned in any American 
catalogue, but its fragrance is so delicious 
that the plant is worth a place in southern 
gardens, where it blooms from May to 
September and is sometimes used for hedges. 
It will grow as far north as Virginia. 


C. R. Ross. 


one of the most fragrant white 
It blooms over a long season 
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Gardenia Veitchii, 


flowers. 
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It is a tender shrub two to six feet high 
with fragrant foliage and waxy white flowers. 
It blooms over a long season and is there- 
fore desirable for cut flowers. 

Connecticut. HENRY MAXWELL. 


Duties for the New Year 


PEAN now to have a better garden this 

summer. If you do not already 
know the different varieties of vegetables 
and flowers, learn about them now by study- 
ing the seed catalogues. 

The new improved farm and garden tools 
are great labor savers, and most of them will 
more than pay for themselves the first year. 

Thrash the peanuts off the vines on rainy 
days and store them in a place where mice 
and rats cannot get at them. 

Plants in the window garden must not be 
over watered or their growth will be checked 
and their color changed to a sickly yellow. 
Explicit directions for determining when 
and how to water were given in THE GARDEN 
MacazinE for January, 1907, page 277. 

Begin spraying fruit trees for scale insects 
some time during the month. Do not spray 
after the buds have swelled, which usually 
occurs here in Middle Georgia about the 
first of March. 

Prepare the soil now for planting early 
Irish potatoes next month. 

If you are meaning to grow melons this 
year, spade or plow up the soil now, at least 
twelve inches deep, so that the weeds and 
stubble thereby turned under will have suffi- 
cient time to decay. Sandy loam with clay 
subsoil that has been lying out a year or two 
is the best for melons. A pea sod is also 
good, as vegetable matter is necessary to 
successful melon growing. 

Make a compost now for fertilizing early 
vegetables next month. One of the best 
for this purpose is a mixture of cotton seed 
and horse stable manure. 

Georgia. THOMAS J. STEED. 


Hyacinths in Five Weeks 


AST December I came across two 
hyacinth bulbs which had _ been 
overlooked in the previous fall planting. 
One of these, L’Innocence, I gave to a 
friend, and kept the other, which was a 
Grand Maitre. On February 16th we placed 
these bulbs in bowls about five inches in 
diameter filled with gravel and water, putting 
in a few pieces of broken charcoal to keep 
the water sweet. The bowl containing 
L’Innocence was kept in a dark room having 
a temperature of about 60 to 70 degrees, 
and the other was put in an absolutely dark 
bedroom closet, the temperature of which 
was from 65 to 70 degrees. 

By March 16th, both bulbs had made 
a fine growth of leaves and buds, and we 
brought them into the light. L’Innocence 
was put directly into full light; Grand 
Maitre was kept in subdued light until the 
roth. The former came into full bloom on 
March arst; the latter commenced to bloom 
March 22nd, or just five weeks from the 
time of planting. 


New York. Tuomas W. LETSonN. 
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RED 


Season 1908-9 
Order Now for Future Delivery 


If your trees are purchased from the Fancher Creek Nur- 

series, they will be true to name, well developed, with 
* good roots. 

For 25 years we have been engaged in growing reliable 

nursery stock. 

Last season we did the largest business in our history. 

This year our stock of deciduous, citrus and ornamental 

trees, grape vines and rose bushes is: more complete and 

better than ever. 

We are sole propagators and disseminators of Luther 

Burbank’s New Creations. ‘ 

Valuable Burbank booklet illustrated in colors mailed 

for 25c. 


Paid-up Capital $200,000.00 


FANCHER CREEK 
NURSERIES 


Inc. 


GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mer. 
Box 39 Fresno, California U.S.A. 


1 Arthur Pryor 
2 Alice Lloyd , 
T 3 Harry Lauder 
UBET IKILL 4 Edith Helena 
. 5 Burt Shepard DeWolf Hopper 
6 Billy Murray S. H. Dudley 
7 Clarice Vance Byron G. Harlan 
i : f 8 Richard Jose Eddie Morton 
Exterminates field mice, house mice, and other rodents Percy Hemus Len Spencer E 


in houses, greenhouses, hotbeds, barns and stables. Package 
(containing enough Ubet [kill to kill 1,000 mice) 60 cents, car- 


riage paid. : cee 
STUMPP & WALTER CO., Distributing Agents Daaasicice?: oe ee 


50 Barclay Street, New York City Vesta Victoria Bob Roberts 


May Irwin Herbert L. Clarke 
John Philip Sousa Corinne Morgan 
Arthur Collins Emil Muench 

Ada Jones Edgar L. Davenport 
Harry Macdonough Vess L. Ossman 
Walter B. Rogers Florence Hayward 


Gattle Manure Alice J.Shaw Al. H. (Metz) Wilson 
a Shredded op : i 
in Bags Puiverized SW ele ofecabeckticston-weCe M-sotc-var-Rbebeel-solema (oltKeMMoll-\-Tar-betel 
Best for all indoor and outdoor work. No ; p ) 3 
Missous River $2.00 Per Bag (100 Ibs). Write true to life—by the greatest bands and singers and 
——} for circulars. THE PULVERIZED MANURE co. , s 
3 = tjti==ed: | the most popular comedians of the vaudeville stage. 
MAKE MONEY | tor, 


Hear the Victor—any Victor dealer will 


GROWING VIOLETS | gladly play it for you. $10 to $300. 


Frank C. Stanley Wm. H. Santelmann 
Frederic C. Freemantel Cal Stewart 


_ MADE BY 
J. D. AUG. HARTZ 


COLLEGE POINT. QUEENS BOROUGH, NEW YORK 


The Sweetest and Daintiest Flowers. You can ‘ A a 
MK inonewallithetyaaniercwinethemontilaorsin Write for catalogues of the Victor and Victor Records. 
cheap cold frames and gardens, or in the house in ° . . 
pots and boxes. Hundreds of blossoms easily Victor Talking WET ret) Co., Camden, N. A fs U.S.A. 
grown and quickly sold at handsome profit. A c baer G 5 ” 
fascinating occupation or paying business for both Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. HIS MASTERS VOICE 


men and women. Write to-day for our FREE REG U.S PAT OFF. 
BOOKLET, ‘‘Money Making With Violets.’ It 


will interest and surprise you. 
Dept. 8 Elite Conservatories, Boston, Mass. 


A complete list of new Victor Records for January will be found in the January number of Munsey’s, 
Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, Current Literature, and February Cosmopolitan. 


Don’t Let the Old Trees Die . 


Young trees may not equal the old ones in size and beauty dur- os 
ing your life. Insecticides, fertilizers, bolting, pruning, tree sur- 
gery, and cavity-filling are only part of the practical means of 
restoring sick and dying trees to health and beauty. We examine 
estates, suggest improvements in planting new stock, and direct the 
work of saving diseased trees and shrubs. ‘Trained assistants | | 
equipped with proper tools are furnished when desired. A | 
booklet entitled ‘““The Care of Trees” is sent on request. 


H. L. FROST & CO., The Pioneer Tree Specialists — 


Landscape Foresters and Entomologists 


San RENE Arlington, Mass. Stamford, Conn. IR FAESAIGNGE GE 
CAVITIES White Plains, N.Y. CAVITIES 


Why We Like the Geranium 


eee are no flowering plants, in my 
opinion, to quite equal geraniums, 
with their profusion of bloom and wealth 
of color ranging through innumerable 
shades of red, pure white, and pink, and 
they are probably more universally grown 
than any other plant. 

The soil for geraniums must be in good 
condition and fertile, but not over-rich. 
The best fertilizer is old manure, to which 
a sprinkling of coarse crushed bone has 
been added. If too much fertilizer is used 
the plants will grow too fast, will form long 
joints between the leaves and will not flower 
freely. The same results will also happen 
if the plants are kept too wet. A medium 
amount of irrigation is necessary. The 
young plants, as soon as they are planted 
out in the open, begin to make numerous 
new shoots and flowers; but as soon as the 
plants gain strength and healthy root 
action, they grow too rapidly and do not 
mature their wood fast enough to flower 
well. To remedy this and to ripen the 
necessary amount of wood, pinch out the 
point of each growth, at the same time 
keeping the soil rather dry. 

When the plants are grown as single 
specimens, remove the tip of each growth 
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to make the plants form shapely and more 
bushy specimens, especially with Beauté 
Poitevine. Be careful not to destroy the 
buds. Cutting off the ends of the shoots 
is apt to give the plants an abrupt look; 
therefore, use a penknife and with the 
point of the blade break off the small bud 
at the end of the growth. 


AS WALL COVERS 


Where a retaining wall needs some growth 
to cover it, the ivy-leaved pelargonium is 
without a rival. It is often planted in the 
soil above a wall (as shown in the illustra- 
tion) and allowed to grow down, the construc- 
tion and form of the leaves and stalks giving 
them the power to hold themselves in 
position without being fastened to the 
wall. 

There are not many _ strong-growing 
single varieties suitable for this purpose 
and the one generally used is L’ Innocence, 
which will eventually convert a wall five 
feet high into a dense hedge. The flowers 
are large and white, shaded with lilac, and 
are produced very freely. 

Comtesse H. de Choiseul is one of the 
best of its color, which is a satiny rose. 
The flowers are borne on 10-inch stems, the 
growth is robust, and the plant is well 
furnished with foliage. 

Emile Lemoine has very large, semi- 
double flowers of orange-scarlet. Its 
growth, when established, is robust. Pinch 
off the tops to induce young growth. 

Madame Thibaut is the most free-flowering 
of the doubles, compact in habit, with short 
joints having spur growths all along the 
main stem. It is well adapted for small 
walls, growing not more than three feet. 
The flowers are bright rose, borne on stems 
six inches long. 

The flowers of Louis Thibaut are extra 


In California ivy-leaved pelargoniums planted above a wall will convert it into a dense hedge 
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large and of a deep lustrous red. The 
growth is robust, the plant often attaining a 
height of five feet. Cut off the points to 
make the growths break well along the 
branches. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS 


These are bush geraniums which will 
stand considerable abuse and neglect. 

The Bruant race has large fleshy leaves 
with magnificent double and semi-double 
flowers, and gives the best results as bedding 
plants. The plants grow on an average 
three feet high and as much across. The 
large-trussed varieties should have the dead 
flowers pulled from the centre of the trusses 
as they appear. The Bruant race is bene- 
fited by being planted in partial shade, 
and is appropriate for planting amongst 
permanent trees and shrubs. In fact, the 
zonals are very accommodating and will 
often grow where other plants refuse to 
flourish, as for instance, under the shade 
of large palms (like Phenix Canariensis) 
and such trees as Wagnolia grandiflora. It 
is not advisable to bed.them out in large 
masses, for in this part of the country they 
all grow too large; but for forming an edge 
to a flower bed or for filling a corner in a 
small garden they are extremely useful. 
In my opinion the following varieties are 
the best in their colors for all purposes. 

Beauté Poitevine, with very large, semi- 
double flowers, the prevailing coior being 
pink with salmon markings toward the 
centre. The truss is large and is borne 
on a long, stiff stem. This variety is 
a rapid grower and moderately free- 
flowering. 

Mme. Landry is very free-flowering and 
has double flowers, circular in shape borne 
in large trusses. They are salmon colored, 
shaded with copper, and have white eyes. 

The flowers of Mme. A. Mahien are large, 
double, and of a deep rose, with a rosette of 
small petals in the centre, the outer petals 
being saucer-like. The trusses are large 
and borne on good stems. 

Enormous double flowers of a bright, rosy 
scarlet color are produced by Ville de Poitiers. 
The truss is extra large. 

The best double white variety is Mme. A. 
Chevrelierre. The flowers are pure white, 
large and double. The truss is also large 
and the stems are particularly good. 

A very free-flowering delicate pink 
geranium is Jean Viaud, which attains a 
height of about two feet. The flowers are 
large and semi-double, borne in large 
trusses. 


Santa Barbara. W. H. Morse. 


Preserving the Greenhouse 
Benches 


It is no joke to have all your greenhouse 
benches rot in a year or two. And somé™ 
of the patent “wood preservatives” are 
said to be harmful to crops. The plan — 
recommended by the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station is to spray the benches once 
with copper sulphate and three times with 
whitewash. A pound of sulphate is enough 
for forty feet of board surface. 
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Color Photography at Last 


{o a4 practical application. Readers 

of the Christmas Annual of Country 

Life in America have already had 
presented to them many pictures from _photo- 
graphs taken in actual colors. 


Lord Northcliffe, the great English publisher and 
proprietor of The London Times writes, apropos of 
Country Life in America: ‘The reproduction of 
color photographs in your Christmas number is the 
first real revolution in printing for many years.” 


Beginning in February, we plan that color photo- 
graphs shall be a regular feature of that magazine, 
and we hope and expect to greatly develop and 
improve the art. Every day we are securing more 
wonderful effects; for instance, we have just been 
able to take photographs of live trout in full color. 


No one who wants to follow and enjoy the most 
interesting of the new arts can afford to miss 
Country Life in America for 1909. 


$4.00 a year 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
133 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK 


P. S.—To ApverrTisers: Weare now prepared to take color photographs indoors or out 
of anything which can be photographed in black and white. We do this for our adver- 
tisers who may wish to use our color advertising pages, and furnish to them reprints of 
their advertisements for circular and poster use at low prices. 
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TRADE MARY 


Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 


‘The ancient Egyptians knew the water- 
proofing value of natural asphalt, and used 
it in stone-work construction. 


Modern Egyptians use Genasco Ready 


Roofing because they know its value. 
They know that Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
makes Genasco absolutely water-proof and 
wonderfully enduring. A written guaran- 
tee backed by a thirty-two-million-dollar 
company is in every roll. 


Mineral or smooth surface. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco, and don’t take a 
substitute. Be sure the Genasco trade-mark is on 
every roll. Write for Book 60 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco Chicago 


It will pay you to spray your Fruit Trees and 

Vines for protection from scale and all insect 

Y pests and fungus diseases. FREE Instruc- 
tlon Book shows the famous Garfield, 
Empire King, Orchard, Monarch, Leader 


and other sprayers; also gives a lot of formulas and 
other valuable information. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., No. 48 lth St., Elmira, N. Y. 


New York 


ro) 
aS TRADE MARK aC 


P SURE DEATH TO RATS * 


It is the only rat killer which can be safely used by 
the householder—harmless to human beings if acci- 
dentally taken in small quantities, and containing no 
phosphorus or other inflammable. Made in form of 
squash seeds—the rat’s favorite food. The rats do 
not die in the walls, but rush for open air and water. 
Keeps perfectly in all climates, and is absolutely safe 
tohandle. Will not poison dogs or cats. 20 cents at 
your druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 
100 William Street New York City 


Protect your Chickens, Ducks, 
Fruit Trees, Vegetable Garden, 
Lawn and Household against 
Rats and Mice with 


It drives them out and 
kills them away from the 
premises. Does not 
harm dog, cat or child. 
Ask your dealer for it. 
Small, medium and 
large size boxes at 


(Trade Mark) 
15,25 and 5oc., sent upon receipt of price by 


Alejo Chemical Co., 12 Pearl St., Boston Mass. 
Send for free pamphlet- 


The Readers’ Service will give vou 
information about motor boats 
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How I Get Winter Eggs 


TRIAL of many different breeds of © 
chickens has satisfied me that the 
White Plymouth Rocks excel in the pro- 
duction of eggs and meat. 

When the first serious snow of winter 
covers the ground, I usually have about one 


A 


hundred Plymouth Rocks. These are put 
into the sub-cellar of a barn where no horses 
are stabled, a space 20x25 ft. in area, 
lighted by five single sash 8 x 10 in. windows. 
The door from the barn swings inward, and 
is furnished with a weight and cord to keep 
it closed. 

A lean-to 15 x 24 ft. on the south side of 
the barn and on a level with the entrance, has 
an earth floor and makes the feeding and 
nesting room. There is a large box in the 
corner for a dust bath, the dust being 
gathered from the road in the summer when 
it is thoroughly sun dried. Before being 
put into the box it is medicated by the 
addition of sulphur or some other insecticide. 
The nests are made of cheap lumber, are 
about fourteen inches wide and twelve inches 
high, and are partly covered on top, leaving 
space for the hen to enter. The front is 
hung on hinges. The nests are arranged on 
a shelf eighteen inches wide placed two and 
one-half feet above the floor along the north 
side of the room. A supply of fresh water 
is furnished twice a day when the chickens 
are fed. 

Corn is fed on the ear; rutabagas, beets, 
carrots, etc., are fed whole; potato and apple 
parings and other kitchen scraps are placed 
in two or three flat boxes. Screenings, 
wheat, oats, and all small grains are fed so 
as to avoid waste. A pan or box of oyster 
shells and grit is placed where the hens can 
get at it easily. 

I try to have two hens set at the same time 
on twelve or more eggs apiece if the hens are 
large enough to properly cover them. When 
the chicks arrive I give both broods to the 
larger hen, and place the family in a coop 
about twenty-four by thirty inches. One 
side of the coop is made of slats, one of which 
is removable. The coop is moved to a 
different spot every few days to allow fresh 
grass in the coop, which is built without 
a floor. The roof should be sufficiently 
close to give protection, and the coop should 
be so located, and ditched if necessary, that 
the water will run off. 


NEWLY HATCHED CHICKS 


I leave the newly hatched chicks without 
food for one or two days and then commence 
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By SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
CATALOG *16 FREE 
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TARGET BRAND 
SCALE DESTROYER 


The Standardized Soluble Oil for San Jose Seale 


Guaranteed to kill every scale it hits when applied at 
a strength of x to 20. More economical than home 
made remedies. Send for proofs and name of 
nearest dealer. 


TARGET BRAND 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Box 707 


A Mess at all seasons 


of Mushrooms Growing in your Cellar 


40 cts in postage stamps together with the name of your 
* dealer will bring you, postpaid, direct from the 
_ manufacturer, a fresh sample brick of 


= Lambert’s Pure Culture MUSHROOM SPAWN 
the best high-grade spawn in the market, together with large illustrated book 
on Mushroom Culture, containing simple and practical methods of raising, 


preserving and cooking mushrooms. Not more than one sample brick w ti 
be sent to the same party. Further orders must come through your dealer. 


Address: American Spawn Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Horsford’s Hardy Plants 


FOR COLD CLIMATES 


Catalogue ready early in the new year. 

Nearly every plant he offers has stood the test of many Vermont 
winters. Save yourself much vexation of spirit and precious time 
by planting things that don’t kill back the first hard winter and 
have to be replaced. If you have room that may be filled, use a 
quarter or half as much on the outside of your home as within and 
see what it will do for it in two or three years. 

Customers of last two years will receive catalog without asking. 


FRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont. 


The Farmer’s Easy Record 


A new, complete, simple and practical record of all transactions on 
the farm. Designed by anexpert. Thousandsinuse. Easy to keep. 
Will last 8 years. Every progressive farmer should have it. Agents 
Wanted. Send for free specimen pages and Special Offer. 
CENTURY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 579, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION PROFITABLE 


Every crop increased 25% to 50% by using the “Cutaway” Tools. 
120 sizes and styles in widths from two to sixteen feet. Send for 
FREE Catalogue. It tells about our one horse Garden Harrow. 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 902 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 


ORCHIDS 


Largest importers and growers of 
OrcHiIps in the United States 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


The Short Novel Series 


CONTAINING 

By Booth Tarkington 

The Spanish Jade . By Maurice Hewlett 

The Gorgeous Isle By Gertrude Atherton 
In preparation: 

With the Night Mail . By Rudyard Kipling 

Marriage ala Mode . By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


at 90 Cents, Net, per volume 
(Postage 10 cents extra) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 133 East 16th Street, New York City 


His Own People 
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CURRANT _GOOSERERRY epee 

“The idea that we can realize heaven here on earth if we but build the forms of society is 
NOVELTIES : rapidly possessing the mind of the modern world. It is perhaps the one thought which begins 
i to sweep our century before it. In this romance I tell the story of such an attempt at heaven 
building under the most favorable conditions on the rich soil and beneath the glorious skies of 
: California.’’ 
These novelties 

are new but they have 
been thoroughly ° 


& tested and we ’ 
commend them as ( 


| . \ bY 4 c7 
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them from the bush. Will do well wherever ! 
Currants and Gooseberries grow. They have been prop- | 
agated for years in Europe and | 


Are In Almost Every Garden 


Tuomas Dixon, Jr. 


Ready January 15th 
R. DIXON’S books have al- 


ready reached a circulation of 
nearly half a million copies. This 
new novel, dealing with contempo- 
rary events, will have an appeal even 
greater than any of the previous 
works. ‘“Comrades,” a romance of 
California, is absorbingly interest- 
ing; it has humor; it is a startling 
presentation of Socialistic ideas. 


All bookstores, January 15th 


WANTS 6 MORE 
Chicago, TIL 
“The Tree Currant received from you has done very 
| well; it is a great ornament and something quite out of 
the ordinary. I want six more of them.” 
, JEAN RIFFENACK 


German Nurseries, 
96UnionSt. 4 Beatrice, Neb. Ff 


With illustrations in color by C. D. Williams, $1.50 


S07; 
% 7 BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
The Traitor. Illustrated in color by C. D. Williams. $1.50. 


The Life Worth Living. 32 photographs. Net, $1.20. (Postage 12c.) 
The Clansman. Illustrated by A. I. Keller. $1.50. 
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THE WONDERBERRY 
Luscious Berry Ripening in Three Months from Seed 
Luther Burbank’s Greatest Creation 


RUIT blue-bl ik i i é 5 7 1 
FU Unsurpassed for eating rav, cooked, canied or preserved im ay for The One Woman. Illustrated by Clinedinst. $1.50. 
test ga it ever int = ef 7 i it, yy . . 
cold eavet eirnates! easiest ppianein AHSaEnB at sea. guccesdine sare The Leopard’s Spots. lu strate d by C . D . V \ illiam S. $1 . 50 . 
where and yielding great masses of rich fruit all summer and fall—and all = 


winter in pots—(As a pot plant it is both ornamental and useful.) The great- 
est boon to the family garden ever known. Everybody can and will grow 


it. We are the sole introducers in all parts ofthe world and offer thousands 
of dollars in cash prizes for which see Catalogue. COUNTRY LIFE THE WORLD'S WORK THE GARDEN 
Send 20ce. per packet, 8 packets fcr 50c. IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 


Also our Great Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits for | 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YorK. 


1909 FREE. Nearly 150 pages, with colored plates and many startling 


novelties. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. | 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Should see your name on our list to Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 


receive a copy of the best Seed, Bulb to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 
and Tool catalogue we ever issued. We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give an 


Send your name to-day. It’s Free immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


M. H. BRUNJES & son. |/] ANDORRA NURSERIES °c" paitabevpnia, Pa. 


1581 MYRTLE AVE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. WII. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 


What is a fair rental for a given 
properly? Ask the Readers’ Service 


TEE GAG RED aia, 


Water, free as Air’ 


Water is valuable largely in proportion to the 
pressure at which it can be delivered. To 
illustrate: water delivered into your home, 
with no pressure, would not flow from the 
faucet ; it would be necessary to draw it with 
a suction pump and to carry it from room to 
room in pails; of course, water wich no pres- 
sure is better than none at all; again, at slight 
pressure water flows slowly from the faucet. 
This means waiting some time for any quan- 
tity, and naturally, under such conditions, the 
user always puts up with a scant supply; bath- 
ing 1s a discouraging proposition, when water 


Be sure that the name ” or 
you purchase. This ‘BeECO-RIDER 
against worthless imitations. 


merely trickles into the tub. But the moment 
you get water at high pressure, you have it in 
abundance, and it at once serves a dozen pur- 
poses for which it would never otherwise be 
used, and it is then used freely by every member 
of the family. There is no Jong wait, or the fixing 
of certain days when each member may bathe, 
because its abundance makes it as free as air. 
Think of it, water as free as air! That means 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Health. Then oh, 
what a protection water under pressure is in 
case of fire! Have you got it? If not, don’t 
you want it? Jt goes with every Hot-Air Pump. 


BESERICSSON sie” oes "Se 


When so situated that you cannot personally inspect 


the pump before ordering, write to our nearest office (see list below) for the name of 


a reputable dealer in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. Over 
40,000 are in use throughout the world to-day. 


Write for Catalogue U, and ask for reduced price-list. 


RIDER-ERICSSON 
ENGINE Co. 


35 Warren Street, New York 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 
40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 


234 Craig Street West, Montreal, P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
Amargura 96, Havana, Cuba 


, seeds, Plants, Roses 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 


Hundreds of car lots of FRUIT and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 1200 acres, 
50in hardy Roses, none better grown. 
44 greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, 
Ficus, Geraniums and other things 
too numerous to mention. Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, 
etc., by mail post-paid. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Immense stock of SUPERB 
CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 50 choice collec- 
tions cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 168-page 
Catalogue FREE. Send for it today and see what values 
we give for your money. Direct deal will insure you the 
best at first cost. 
Box 106 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. parnesvitte, o. 
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This book is worth 
dollars to you, asit has 
been the meansofturm- 
ing many a failure into 
success. Write to-day 
for a free copy. 


Sent FREE to 
Anyone 


Letus help youmake 


MAGAZINE 


JANUARY, 1909 


your planting a success 


bysending youournew * 


catalogue. Itcontains 
our seed experiences of 


We scll all kinds of 
flower and vegetable 
seed, from five cents’ 
worth up to the outfit 


over fifty years, gives 
expert advice on the for a farm, 
raising of various vege- “ J. J. H. Grecory 
tables and describes ~. ON, 

the best of the old and MAarBLeEWEAD, £7 
new varieties YY 


NEW DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 


fitted with Stevens Compressed Forged Steel Barrels—Drmi-BLoc SYSTEM. 


breech mechanism known. 
Bloc Guns cannot shake loose. 


Barrel and Lug Compressed and Forged in one piece. 
Prices list from $25.00 to $60.00. 


Strongest 
Stevens Demi- 
If you cannot obtain from your 


dealer, we ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. 
The ‘‘How and Why” of these superb Trap and Field Guns is explained in detail in our new Shotgun 


Pamphlet. Send four cents in stamps for it. 


Everybody should read Dan Beard’s “Guns and Gunning.” Tells all about woodcraft, habits of game birds. camping equip- 


ment, cooking, etc. Beautifully illustrated by Belmore H. Browne. 


Sent on receipt of price—2c paper cover, 30c cloth cover. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 420 Grove St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


a 
White Plymouth Rocks excel in the production f # 
of eggs and meat ’ - 


to feed by giving dry wheat bread soaked 
soft and then squeezed dry. When the 
chicks are three days old I mix enough corn- 
meal with water to make a dough and bake 
it hard in a shallow pan. This I break into 
fine pieces and give freely. 

The chicks that are hatched the last of 
July will commence laying the following — 
March and will.continue to lay during the 
spring and summer. I have had twenty- 
five hens, a year and a haif old, lay sixteen 
dozen eggs during January with the ther- 
mometer at or below zero nearly all the time. 

Minnesota. A. V. GARDNER. 


A “ Flower”’ of January 


T IS Thoreau, if I mistake not, who 
reports that he has seen a skunk 
cabbage blooming in January. While the 
great majority of the hoods (which are the 
showy feature) are not attractive in the 
North before March, individual hoods appear 


Skunk cabbage is the first wild “‘flower’’ of the 
year. The-,hoods are often showy in February, 
and sometimes even in January 


in springs or sunny places as early as 
January. 

It is a question when the skunk cabbage 
flowers, but probably the date that should 
be taken for it is the first day on which 
the anthers are hung out, giving evidence 
of containing ripe pollen for the bees. 

New Jersey. M. W. 
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Surely you won’t continue to waste costly 


fuel or fuss with inefficient sifters when 
-for only a few dollars you can get the up- 
to-date, compact 


@& ~=« HILL’S HUSTLER 
Z ASH SIFTER 


Soon saves its cost. Enclosed rotary 
sifter prevents all dust—sifts ashes into 
barrel, unburned coal rolls out into scuttle. 
Fits iron or ordinary barrel—lIasts a Jife- 
time. Send for one today—or askfor big 
free Folder 39, with complete description. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
359 Park Avenue Worcester, Mass. 


Sold by hardware stores everywhere 
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EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVETHEM 
Bee 3 ; Reproductions of the 
4 ; World’s Great Paintings. 


ICTURES 
ONE CENT 


Size 514 x8. 


SS Ot he Dee 


each for 25 or more 
(6 to Io times the size of this 
Madonna.) 

We want every reader of Gar- 
den Magazine-Farming to have 
our beautiful catalogue of 1,000 
miniature illustrations Send 3 
two cent stamps for itand 2 pic- 
tures and a colored bird picture. 

Send 25c¢ for 25 art subjects, or 
25 for children. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box 1460 MALDEN, MASS. 


For Every Home 


Country Life in America 


beautiful, practical, entertaining. An- 
nual Christmas Number in Decem- 


ber. $4.00 a year. 


The World’s Work 


interpreting to-day’s history. John 
D. Rockefeller’s Reminiscences be- 


gan in October. $3.00 a year. 


' 
: 
Three Magazines 


The Garden Magazine-Farming 


telling how to make things grow. 
Beautifully illustrated. $1.00 a year, 


Tue GARDEN 


COUNTRY LIFE MA NE 


IN AMERICA 
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If you wish to purchase live stock 
wrile lo the Readers’ Service / 
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Our trees and plants have been increasingly popular through two generations because they have stood 
the most rigid quality tests. We have been compelled to increase our facilities every year because the 


strong and thrifty stock we supply has brought our customers back season after season with larger orders. 


We're Big 


and Proud Of It 


Because our growth has been due to the merit of our product. We now have more than a thousand acres in 
cultivation, under the direct supervision of members of the firm, because from the time we had a few acres 
only we have made it our first aim to give every buyer full value for his money. And we sell the stuff right— 


Compare these Prices With Others 


California Privet, 4 to 5 feet, per doz., $1; per 100, $6.50; per 1,000, $60. 
3 to 4 feet, per doz., 75c.; per 100, $5; per 1,000, $45. 2 to 3 feet, per doz., 
60c.; per 100, $4; per 1,000, $35; 18 inches to 2 ft., per doz., soc.; per 100, 
$3; per 1,000, $25. 12 to 18 inches, per doz., 4oc.; per 100, $2.50; per 1,000, $20. 

We've grown California Privet for a good many years, have produced 
millions of plants, and the more we grow it the better we like it. The many 
thousand extra choice plants we now offer at the above remarkable prices 
are extra fine. All dre dug with full fiber and give best results in transplan- 
ting- Let us book your order now for later delivery — book it while our 
stock is complete. You can’t buy better Privet anywhere. 


Send Today for Our Free Catalogue 


It is a fine book— away ahead of the average nursery catalogue—with 
photographic illustrations, some in full colors, and practical descriptions. Wé 
want you to see this book before you order trees and plants for the spring 
—it will help you in buying, no matter what are your needs. 

Our great specialties are Strawberries, of which we have more than sixty 
acres and nearly 6,000,000 plants, and Peaches, of which we have about 790,000 
fine young trees. We have a full line of other fruits, however, and are very 
strong in Ornamentals, which have our increased attention. A member of 
our firm recently visited the great nursery districts of Europe and bought 
for us many selected lots of shrubs and plants, standard kinds and novelties. 


Write for the Catalogue — it tells the whole story 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS : 


Dept. 115, BERLIN, MARYLAND 


ing white flowers of great fragrance. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. 


LARGE FLOWERING PAPER WHITE 


planted in shallow pans of pebbles and water will produce within 20 days large clusters of glisten- 
Can supply these bulbs all winter. 


Price per dozen 40c. 
hehe | 2.50. 


Postage paid 
Purchaser paying transit. 


NARCISSUS 


5 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


The Country House chas. Edw. Hooper 


A complete manual of housebuilding in the country. It 
gives competently and in detail, yet without technicalities, all 
the information necessary in the building of a country house. 
Its practical value is unlimited. 380 illustrations from 
photographs and plans. $3.30 postpaid. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COQ. - - NEW YORK 


The Good Comrade stvsrnead 


““As well calculated as anything in the season’s fiction to 
prove a safe recommendation to readers of varying require- 
ments and tastes.’’—Life. Illustrated, $1.50 


Country LIFE Tae Worr's Work Te GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE &Co. NEw York. 


HARDY NEW ENGLAND GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


WE GROW EVERYTHING FOR PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses 2.4 Herbaceous Perennials, Etc., Etc. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


Victoria Asters, Mixed; Henderson’s d e : 
sons Blood Turnip Beet in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be ac- 
cepted asa 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


““Henderson’s Seeds are Tested Seeds”’ 


Our Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for the asking 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


is the title of Our 1909 Catalogue—the most beautiful and instructive horticultural publication of 
the day—a book of 200 pages—7oo Photo engravings from nature—8 superb colored and 
duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. i 
gardening either for pleasure or for profit, and embodies the results of sixty years’ experience. 
As a book of reference alone it is invaluable. 
tion, we make the following liberal offer: 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


It is amine of information of everything in 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribu- 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seenand who encloses Ten Cents (in 
stamps) we will mail the catalogue azd also send free of charge 


Our Famous 50c. “Henderson” Collection of Seeds 
containing one packet each of Gzant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, Mixed; Giant 


Big Bosten Lettuce, Freedom Tomato and Hender- 


The Readers’ Service will give x 
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PIERSON 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
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TREES 


And other EVERGREENS in Tubs 
for interior decoration 


Our Prices Always Right Catalog Free 


The New England Nurseries, Inc. 


Bedford, Mass. 


Important Greenhouse Building Facts 


Although it is not too late to commence to build this year, still for 
various reasons you may prefer to wait until spring. If that is the case 
let us suggest that you place the order now, and then during the winter 
months our factory can get the materials out, which means we can do it 
cheaper and give you the benefit. Everything will then be all ready to 
commence erecting first thing next spring. 

You know the U-Bar is the only proven successful curved eave house. 
It is a construction of wonderful lightness, which means more and better 
It is built for endurance. 

Then there is the satisfaction of knowing you have a house the best 
possible, for growing results, appearance, and freedom from repairs. 

Shall we come and have a talk with you? or for the present perhaps 
our catalog will answer. Shall we send it ? 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


DOUBLE-GLASS 


“HOT-BEDS 


Sunlight Double-Glass Sash Company 
929 East Broadway LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MAGAZINE 


JaANuARY, 1909 


U-BAR CO. 
1 MADISON AVE..NEW YORK. 


Greenhouses 


The enduring, practical, pro- 
ductive kind. Small houses 
for small places or those 
meeting the requirements 
of large estates. Send for 
our illustrated matter. 


Hitchings & Company 
1170 ee Ney York 
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Green Sheep Manure 
R FL gua Kiln dried and pulverized. No weedsor bad 
Fah odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
j AGDN LOAD lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 

Ee a 4.00 EAEGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 

$ ° Delivered to your Freight Station. 

Apply now. 


: The Pulverized Manure Go., 19 !nion Stock Yards, Chicago. 


The double layer of glass 


does it 


Lets in the light always. 
Never has to be covered or uncovered; 


no boards or mats needed. 


Retains the heat, excludes the cold. 
Makes 


Glass slips in; no putty; cannot work 


stronger and earlier plants. 


loose; easily repaired. 


Ask for Catalog G. It tells all about 


Sunlight sash. 


Special catalog for greenhouse material. 


Duties You Must Not Neglect 


One of the worst troubles that the amateur 
grower of carnations finds is the bursting 
of the calyx. To prevent this, never let 
the temperature fall below 50 degrees. 
Open the ventilator when it has risen to 
60 degrees on very mild days. But on no 
account permit drafts. Disbud once a 
week. Start propagating carnations early 
in the month, and make the cutting-bed as 
near to the light as possible. i 

The February number of THE GARDEN 
MacazineE will contain an article on the 
management of carnations the year round. 

Violets will be giving flowers now, and 
must be carefully looked after to keep dead 
and decaying leaves picked off. If green 
fly or black fly appears, fumigate lightly once 
a week with tobacco stems, and above all 
keep the plants cool. Forty-two to 45 
degrees at night is as warm as a violet- 
house should run. The lower the tempera- 
ture the more slowly the flowers open, but 
they will have stiffer stems and deeper color. 
Do not attempt to propagate new plants. 

About the middle of the month sow glox- 
inias, begonias (tuberous and fibrous), 
streptocarpus, amaryllis,  Clerodendron 
fallax, gesneras. All these seeds will ger- 
minate better now than a month later. 
Very fine seeds are not covered — merely 
scattered on the surface of the soil of the 
seed-bed, which is then covered with glass 
and put in a gentle bottom heat. You can 
do this just as well in the window garden, but 
watch the moisture and see that there is no 
great variation of conditions. 

Start gloxinias and begonias for early 
flower. Put the tubers thickly together in 
flats with a light covering of sandy soil. 
Keep rather dry to avoid rot and pot off the 
plants as soon as roots are well developed. 

Although it is too early to make hotbeds 
outdoors, considerable time may be saved 
by making sowings of nearly every kind of 
vegetable indoors. Egyptian beet, short- 
horn carrot, Tennis-ball lettuce, tomatoes 
(one of the English forcing kinds) are the 
best varieties for early crops. Parsley seed 
sown January rst will give crops by April, 
and will yield until the outdoor crop 
comes in. 

Do you want an unusual vegetable? Try 
the French globe artichoke. Now is the 
time to sow seeds in pots, with a chance of 
cutting heads this coming summer. Soil 
for seed sowing must be light, porous from 
sand or charcoal dust, and free from manure. 

New York Bes 
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Delightful 
Volumes for 
Children of 
Ali Ages 


“Parents will find this 
series good for all ages”— = amt igh. ee : ; ad 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Ti ee SESE PIT a7 ae Eel ais we erates + SRS ; rs 
“There is no question as to its lit- i! “<4 wise mother and good books enabled me to succeed in life. She was very poor, 


a pdictinction and value.’’—New 3 but never too poor to buy the proper books for her children.’’—HENRY Cuay. 


’ 


“An admirable juvenile library.”— 


Journal, Providence. i a) e 
“Provides a foundation for a good |= See The Every Child 


reference library.” —Chicago Post. 


ocala | Should Know Library ls Dollar Bill 
Fm | iy) The World’s Work Sa Brings Both 


a debt of gratitude to Mr. Mabie.”"— [& i : 
Hert, dit, a | a full year : 
“Delightful, not only for children [ey hh ; 0 
but for manyadults.”—Chicago Record- \@ } 
Herald. x s s : . 
All parents, and those interested in the education of children, know how difficult 


a | it is to secure just the right kind of reading for them. Childhood is the decisive 
The Set Sent | period of life, for it is then that habits and tastes are formed that have most do with 


For Your Approval the development of character. In this library the work that you would do yourself, 


: oe if you had the time, money and literary judgment, has been done for you by the best 
In order to make it poss} - | critics who have spent their lives in the study of literature and in whose opinion you 
ble for every parent, and for Sey » may have perfect confidence. 


everyone interested in chil- 
| dren, to see this set, we will 
send it for your approval 


a a | “BIRDS” isby . . . . Neltje Blanchan 
sO you May pass your Own : “WATER WONDERS” is by Jean M. Thompson 


judgment. Mail the coupon be CUOTSMI? Cat) ok Mearns 

with one dollar. We will for- oe = “SONGS” is edited by . . Dolores Bacon 

ward the eight volumes at once, (| == 

carriage paid, and enter you | torte The Right Kind of a Gift at a Low Price 


for The W orld’s Work for a full ian very : This is the first time that a collection of such unusual merit has been offered 
year. If you don’t agree with — Child | at a ee so 1 The eGious sens ee had to be done is enormous. 
: hou he literature of the entire wor as been drawn upon and the selections 

us return the books, Carmlage | | Fnow | have been made from thousands of volumes. ‘This set of books spate 

collect, and we will refund <1 seu | a complete library for a child, one in which pride will be taken and that 

your eae payment. The lib- bua will spcounaee oF TE ies We have decided to include with it, as 
: ; ' C< an introductory ojjer, aS) SUBSCRIPTION TOTHE WORLD’S 

rary is worth $12.00. The Hey ge VR. WORK. You may use both as a gift, send the magazine to a friend, or if you 

W orld’ s Work isworth $3.00. You a i) are already a subscriber, have your subscription extended. 

EAnmhiavemcilessisseO worth! tor) Meee aera pies : 

$1.00 now and $1.00 a month for KIA lege 

: : f i Ware OUBLEDAY, Pace & Co. 
eight months. Sending the coupon ete i weg Seah HAIN Sees Ses 
puts you under no obligation what- : mal! Poe i Gentlemen: I accept your offer and enclose $1.00 


: ° B ae [es for which you are to enter me for a year’s subscrip- 
ever but it does give you an Oppor : tion to The World’s Work and send me the “Every 


tunity to see these delightful vol- igs Galt 33 | Child Should Know Library.” After examination I 


umes WRITE TO-DAY ae : ; ie will either return the books to you or send you $1.00 a 


Hamilton Wright Mabie has edited “FAMOUS STORIES,” “FAIRY 
TALES,” “HEROES,” and “HEROINES.” 


WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW 


month for eight months. 


“My opportunities in youth for acquiring an edu- 
cation were limited, but I had the great good fortune 
of being well supplied with useful books, and these 
gave me my start in lije.’’—DanteL WEBSTER. 
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advise parents in regard to schools 
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CONCERNING THIS 
GREENHOUSE 


It is one of our curvilinear, two 
compartment houses. It is ra- 
ther more ornamental than the 
straight roof type, and its curved 
roof gives considerable extra 
head room, which is a good thing 
to have if you want to grow the 
longer stemmed roses or single 
stemmed, fringy headed chry- 
santhemums. 

Having more than one com- 
partment is an advantage, for 
then you can have different 
temperatures and grow, say, 
roses in one and an assortment 
of general plants in another, or 
palms in the one next the potting 
room and—but get our Green- 
house Book! Ittells all about just 
these things, besides the many 
other questions you want so 
much to know concerning hay- 
ing a greenhouse of your own. 

The book will be forwarded without 


any expense fo you. 


G. M. 


LorbD AND BuRNHAM 


Boston 


COMPANY 


Main Sales Office 
1133 Broadway, New York Phi 


819 Tremont Bldg. 1215 


ladelphia 
Filbert St. 


Prances 


SENN i 


eg LOOK OUT 
“| FOR SPARKS 


WG 
\ 7 
i \\ | 


el 
fas No more danger or dam- 


‘s age from flying sparks. 
yes No more poorly fitted, 
2 flimsy fire place screens. 

Send for free booklet 
= “Sparks from the Fire- 
~ Side.” It tells about the 


best kind of a spark guard for your individual fire 
place. An excellent Xmas gift. Write to-day. 


The Syracuse Wire Works joycniversity Ave. 


TRAILERS| 


Vines With Attractive Berries 


(Supplementary article to the series “ Ornamental Fruits 
For Every Month”) 

E COMMONLY think of vines for 

their foliage and floral effects and 

very rarely consider their possibilities as 

ornamental fruits, and indeed there are 

but few vines that are attractive on account 

of their fruits alone. One of the best is the 

traveler’s joy (Clematis Virginiana), which 

is as handsome in fruit as it is when in flower. 

The fragrant, white blossoms are followed 

by fruits that have feathery tails, giving 
the effect of a cloud of smoke. 

Very beautiful are the bluish white 
and verdigris colors of the berry-like fruits 
of the Japanese Ampelopsis heterophylla. 
These colors are assumed before the berries 
attain their final dark violet blue, and as 
they frequently appear in all shades at one 
time in one cluster, the effect of the fruits 
on the mantle of green foliage is very 
striking. 

There is no vine more beautiful in fruit 
than the waxwork or false bittersweet 
(Celastrus scandens) when its orange yellow 
capsules burst in October and disclose 
the bright scarlet seeds which remain a long 
time on the branches. More beautiful 
perhaps than the native species is the Asiatic 
Celastrus orbiculatus (or C. articulatus and 


The orange-yellow capsules of the waxwork or 
false bittersweet burst open in October, disclosing 
bright scarlet seeds a 


a) 


Iwant every reader of The Garden Magazine 
who is interested in growing vegetables or 
flowers to write for my new 1909 catalogue— 
free. Explains my new way of selling seeds 
—the best in each class, relieving the buyer 
of the worry and risk of selecting. Shows 
photographs of what have actually been 
grown from my seeds and gives full directions 
to insure a successful, early garden. My 


‘Bonny Best” 
Early Tomato 


is ready for the table before other varieties. 
Finest and most prolific strain ever pro- 
duced. You should know about it. : 


Special 10c Combination Offer 


Write for free catalogue; or send me ioc in stamps—and 
mention The Garden Magazine and I will send the catalogue 
and three 10c packets of seed—one each of my “‘ Bonny Best” 
Early Tomatoes, ‘Stokes’ Standard’? Sweet Peas, and 
““Stokes’ Standard”’ Single Poppy (Luther Burbank strain), 
each unequalled in its class. Write to-day. 


STOKES SEED STORE 
Dept. A 219 Market Street Philadelphia 


To Flowerlovers timitea time oaty 
Limited Time Only 
A year’s membership in the Flowerlovers’ Club 
A large pkt. of the choicest Flowerlovers’ Club 
Pansy Seeds 
Adams’ Pretty Little Green Book for the Garden 
3goc. worth for roc. postpaid. Write today. 
HENRY SAXTON ADAMS Wellesley, Mass. 


Chickering Pianos 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Chickering & Sons, 827 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass- 


AINT wears well only when made from pure 
White Lead. Kegs bearing the Dutch Boy 
Painter contain genuine Old Dutch Process 


White Lead. Look for the Boy. 
1909 (arden Calendar Ellen P. Williams 


Haverford, Pa. 
THs Calendar gives for each day in the year a hint in regard to the care 
of plants. It is a practical Garden Calendar like the one published for 
1908 by the same authoress but with new information. It is a help and 
guide to the amateur gardener. Adesirable Christmas remembrance for a 
garden lover. Price 61.00. 


PLAN FOR THE SPRING 


with the aid of the Catalogue of the 


SHATEMUC NURSERIES 


Barrytown, Dutchess County, N. Y. 


AN ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND GIFT 


CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE 


Edited by FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
Handsomely Illustrated. Monthly. $1.00 a year 
Mrs. Burnett’s new serial begins December No. 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE, 116 E. 28th St., New York 


NATURAL GUANO Pulverized 


Guaranteed pure and un- 
Sheep Manure adulterated, thoroughly 


sterilized and immediately available. Used univer- 
sally as a quick acting natural plant food. $2.50 for 
100 lb. -bag delivered at your station. Prices on 
larger quantities on application. 

NATURAL GUANO COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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An ingenious and powertul 
Detective Story 


By E. F. BENSON 3 
nla eee A publisher, no matter how hard he tries, doesn’t often succeed in getting out a book 
Hae o, ) ; which he feels is really successful in all details: text, pictures, form, type and manu- 
facture. Here, however, are a group of new books which we think are right — even 
y h e to the matter of selling at prices to fit any purse. We confidently recommend them 
as volumes which will satisfy you for your own library or as gifts. 


Xmas Day mas. A simple little tale BY Mrs. 
which goes to the very root 
of Thecoeaera affection. Four Grace S. 


in the illustrations in color by Richmond 


OM Ne cs cane) 


5 cents 


B | ott I n Boo k oo ae OE A book bubbling over with 
ow On the joyous spirit of Christ- 


A romantic tale of extrav- 
agant splendor on the trop- 


The ical island of Nevis, by an By 


author whose books are 


Gorgeous always welcomed with en- Gertrude 


thusiasm. Remarkable 


Isle illustrations in color by Atherton 
C. C. Phillips. 


Special, Net, 90c. (Pos22¢) 


Io cents 


Hold this before a mirror and you'll A very luxurious edition 
see what the chief evidence was against _ printed on thin, opaque 


Morris Assheton, accused of murder on Sy) ( > The Pocket paper. Bound in imported of Rudyard 


the eve of his marriage. ox-blood red leather. Seven 


All book stores, $1.00 : « \ Edition volumes ready. Others to Kipling 


come. Send for particulars. 


f] 
DOVBLEDAY PAGE & CO WAST, Each Net, $1.50 (Pe) 


cents 
133135 8137 EAST 16TH ST- NEW YORK ‘ 
The most beautiful illus- 


Midsummer- trated edition of Shakes- Illustrated 


peare’s fairy play ever 


Night’s published. 40 plates in by Arthur 


color and other illustrations. 


Dream Net $5.00 (rss) Rackham 


extra 


Uniform with “Midsummer-Night’s Dream” : 
“Rip Van Winkle,’ with so illustrations in color. Net, $5.00 (postage 22c.) 
Also illustrated by Mr. Rackham: 


**Alice in Wonderland,” illustrated in color. Popular edition, net, $1.40 (postage rec.) 
Edition de luxe. net, $5.00 (postage 20c.) 


English Version of 


ae Pe Oy ginko (@) Seas 
H aN N N Ek 1e EK DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. ee 


A DREAM POEM 


By GERHART HAUPTMANN 
Author of ‘‘The Sunken Bell’’ 

R. CHARLES HENRY MELTZER’S HIS PRACTICAL LITTLE HAND-BOOK 

distinguished success as the trans- Care of tells everything worth knowing on the sub- 

lator of “The Sunken Bell” is a guarantee ject, and is absolutely non-technical. The author 


5 2 e@ 
pease. cae Version of Haupt: Automobiles has drawn upon many years of observation and 


mann’s work. It is a play of the greatest : 
interest and deepest significance and a real personal experience. 


contribution to literature. Decorated. By BURT Ne PARIS 
$1.10 postpaid. At all Bookstores, $1.00 net, postage 4 cents or 


) "cane DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers 
DOouBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. ae Bs 133 East 16th Street NEW YORK 


The Readers’ Service will give you 
information about motor boats 
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Make that Cold 
Room a Cozy Den 


_ In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely hard to heat—it 
is therefore practically closed for the winter. This room can be made the 
coziest room in the house with no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 
Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 
extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to room. 
Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 


The R, y is the best lam 
p for all- 

co) Lamp round household purposes. 
Gives a clear, steady light. Made of 
brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the latest 
improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple—satisfac- 
tory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, write to 
our nearest agency. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


AND 


i 


YOU BUY THE BEST WHEN YOU GET 
BERCKMANS’ 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Over five hundred acres in thrifty and well- 
grown nursery stock, adapted to almost every 
Catalogue free. 


5 Grapevines $1.00 


Strong, Hardy, Three-year-old Vines 


Any five of the following well-known varieties: 
(Red)—Brighton, Delaware, Lindley 
(White)—Niagara, Diamond, Pocklington 
(Black)—Concord, Worden, Moore’s Early, 

Wilder. 

These vines will grow anywhere and will bear the year 
after planting. We guarantee them to be as represented or 
money refunded. Wealso offer 10 strong, hardy, two- 
year-old vines for $1.00. This is a remarkable col- 
lection of grapevines at an exceedingly low price. Order 
now, vines will be shipped proper time to plant. 

With every order we send our valuable book how to 
plant, cultivate and prune. Grapes are easily grown and 
should be in every garden. 

T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY : 
Grape Vine Specialists. FREDONIA, N. Y. 
Established 42 years 


SUBURBAN 


GARDENERS 


Find in the Iron Age Book devices of which they never dreamed for 
{he easy, economical, exact cultivation of the pleasure-profit garden. 
Think of one pair of easy-going handles performing every opera- 
tion from the opening of the soil to the gathering of Nature’s 
reward and you haye a slight idea of Iron Age methods. ‘ 

Whether you plant a hill, a row oran acre, whether you do it 
yourse!f or employ others, you must know about these Iron 
Age labor saving, yield increasing implements if you want 
to get the full return for your labor or investment. The 
Iron Age Book will be forwarded upon request to readers of 
Garden Magazine-Farming. Read it and be a better gardener. 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box C, GRENLOCH, N. J. 


section of the globe. 


P. J. BERCKMANS CO. 


Fruitland Nursery 
(Established 1856) 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE WORK a é specialty. No proposition so 
large but that we are equipped to handle it. 
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Celastrus orbiculatus (also called C, articulatus and 
paniculutus) bears a profusion of orange yellow 
fruit all along its branches 


sometimes called erroneously C. paniculatus), 
as it bears a profusion of fruit all along 
its branches, while the native kind has them 
in clusters at the end of the branches. It 
rarely grows into trees like the latter but 
seems best adapted for rambling over rocks 
and_ shrubs. 
Massachusetts. ALFRED REHDER. 


[The next and last article in this series 
will summarize species that are worth plant- 


ing to attract the birds.] 


The Nasturtium Pest of 1908 


MY experience, covering more than 


N 
J twenty years, I have never before 
known nasturtiums to be infested with insect 
pests of any kind, but must confess that this 
season many of my vines have been simply 
covered with black lice. This, I think, 
is all owing to the season, for the pea louse 
is always at its worst during extremely dry 
weather. The chances are ten to one that 
nasturtiums will not, for several years to 
come, be again infested by this terrible 
pest. 

All our vines were cut off and burned, 
and the ground in which they were growing 
thoroughly limed and covered with tobacco 
stems in order to kill any of the lice that may 
have fallen from the plants during the 
process of cutting. In this way we hope 
to put down any chance of a recurrence 
the coming season. 


Pennsylvania. Howarp M. Eart. 
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“| Little Book 
About Roses 


for 1909 will be ready February /st 


Roses 
THE HOUSE OF PETERSON 


peontes 


This unique and beautiful booklet, the story of a successful 
enthusiast and representing a business which for quality has 
no equal, will be mailed free to intending purchasers—to any- 
one on receipt of ten cents in coin or stamps. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist Box 50, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 
liest Maturing Big 


Seed Cor Eared Corn in the 


world. Made 153 bushels per acre. It costs but25 cents per 
acre for seed. Big illustrated catalog of seed corn and all kinds 
of Farm and Garden Seeds mailed FREE if you mention 
this paper. 


RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE *“Pqyae™ 


EED CORN 5) 
(LARGEST SEED C GROWERS IN THE WORLD 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Write to-day for our new 32-page FREE 
BOOKLET and learn how to grow mush- 
rooms for big profits all the year in cellars, 

stables, sheds, boxes, etc. Surprising 
returns from small space with little expense. 
Markets waiting for all you can raise. Previous 
experience unnecessary. We make and sell best 
spawn and teach you our methods free. 

NATIONAL SPAWN & MUSHROOM CO. 

Dept. 9 - - Boston, Mass 


Water Your Flowers Once in 2 Weeks 


Diamond Joe’s 
Big White. Ear- 


We have had } 
25 years 

experi- j e Va 4 
ence ‘ mis a 


growing 


mushrooms ™ 


That’s all that is necessary if you use the time-saving, 
labor saving, all metal, rust-proof and leak-proof 
Illinois Self-Watering Flower Box 
You will have better, hardier, longer lived plants. Our box 


is for indoor or outdoor use. It is inexpensive and sold on 30 
days FREE Trial. Descriptive booklet FREE 


ILLINOIS HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
3949 Wentworth Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


LANT-BLOOD 


TRADE-MARK. 
REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


MAKES PLANTS GROW 
Ellis-Chalmers Co. Dedham, Mass. 


1V ASES IN STONE] 


MARBLE & POM- 
PEIAN STONE 
ALSO BENCHES, 
TABLES, MAN- 


TELS, PEDESTALS, 
FOUNTAINS, ETC. 


CATALOG, yoo MODELS 
25 CENTS 


Eee RK EN So LU DIOS 


305 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CARRARA, ITALY 


.. The. Readers’ Servi ll g7: "7 - 
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Wee can pleasantly plan your 
next summer’s rose bed dur- 

ing the long winter evenings. You will find 
our new manual 


“How to Grow Roses” 


a trusty guide to success with roses out of doors. It is brand 
new from the press and answers about every question that 
can be asked concerning roses. 

Professor L. H. Bailey says in Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture: “The success of the Rose in this country is 
very largely a question of the selection of adaptable vari- 
eties.”’ And that is just what this new manual helps you to 
do, in terse, concise convenient form to be had in no other 
book. The information is by experts who have spent a life- 
time in growing roses and in helping the people all over our 
country to have fine roses on their own home grounds. 


Synopsis of Contents: 


Benefits of Rose Growing. List of “‘t01 Best 

Roses for the decoration of garden, home and person. Roses’’ that 

Location, size and shape of Rose beds. grow best 

Number of Roses required. and bloom bestin America. This list is the 

What Roses to plant. most dependable that has ever been com- 

Best 12 Roses for temperate, warm or cold climate. piled, being the selection of growers who 

Best 2, 4 or 6 Climbing Roses for porches, fences or trellis. know by test the varieties best suited for 

Best Roses for banks, hedges or fences. American soil and climate. Roses that you can depend 

Best Roses for summer houses, pergolas and arches. upon to thrive and bloom profusely in your garden. 

Standard Roses and Roses for shrubbery. How to prepare the beds. Howto plant. Howto protect. 

And seven other ways of using Roses and just the Roses How to cultivate. How to spray and how to prune. 
to produce happy effects. Insecticides, implements, requisites, etc., etc. 36 pages. 


“How to Grow Roses” is beautifully illustrated, with photographic reproductions of 50 
varieties of Roses; pictured methods of pruning and cultural operations, and many unusual 
ways of training roses, etc. 


Special January Offer to “Garden Magazine” Readers 

Send us ten cents in stamps or silver and we will send you this most helpful new man- 
ual “How to Grow Roses”; and present you with a 25c Guaranteed to Bloom Rose FREE of 
charge. This Rose will be selected from the list of 101 Best Roses in America and sent to 
you at the right time to plant in your locality. : 

We are making this Special January Offer to only readers of “Tue GarDEN Maca- 
ZINE.” We believe that if not already interested in Roses they will become so after reading 
“How to Grow Roses.” And we know of no better way of convincing them that we are 
growers of The Best Roses in America than to present them with 
one of these Roses at planting time. 

Don’t delay—rite to-day. G 


THE CONARD & JONES CO, 
WEST GROVE, PA. 


_ ROSES 
*GUARANTEED 


TO vs 
BLOOM 


| Gillett’s Ferns and Flowers 


For Dark, Shady Places 


Thereis no corner so shady but that certain ferns and plants will thrive 
there. There is no soilso light and sandy but that some of our hardy wild 
ferns Will beautify it. For 25 years we have been growling these hardy ferns 
and flowers and know what is suited to each condition. Wecan supply 
fernsfor the dark corner by the porch, orferns and flowers, including our 
native orchids,in quantity, to make beautiful country estates. Wet and 
Swampy spots, rocky hillsides, dry woods, each may be made beautiful by 
plants especially adapted to them. Nothing adds greater charm to the 
home grounds than clumps of thrifty ferns. We also grow the hardy 
flowers which require open sunlight —primroses, campanulas, digitalis, 
violets, etc. 


Write for my descriptive catalogue. Ittells about this class of plants, 


EDWARD GILLETT,Box C, Southwick, Mass. 
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N Dreer’s Garden Book for 1909 the amateur gardener 
will find the exact information he desires—clear, concise, 
dependable cultural instructions for successfully growing 
flowers and vegetables. There are over 


‘One Hundred Special Cultural Articles 


most of them written expressly for the 1909 Dreer’s Garden 


Book by such eminent authorities as: 


Mrs. H. Rutherfurd Ely, author of “A Woman’s Hardy Garden” 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University 
Mr. Wm. Falconer, former Editor of ““Gardening”’ 

. Geo. W. Oliver, expert plantsman and writer 

. W. C. Egan, the eminent amateur 

. E. E. Rexford, the noted writer on house plants 

. T. Greiner, author of ‘“How to Make the Garden Pay,” etc. 

And Special Articles by our own experts. 


Just what every amateur wants to know, arranged alphabetically for quick 
reference. You would have to read a score of books on gardening to acquire 
the knowledge contained in Dreer’s Garden Book for 1909. Enlarged to 
256 pages, 4 color and 4 duotone plates, and hundreds of photographic repro- 
ductions of worthy novelties and reliable varieties of flowers and vegetables. 

Every grower of flowers or vegetables should have a copy. Write for 
it to-day. We will send a copy free to anyone mentioning ““THE GARDEN 
MacGazine.’’ It will be issued early in January. 


HenryA.Dreer fintadstphia. 


FREE TO FARMERS 


By special arrangement Ratekin’s big 1909 seed catalogue, 
with a sample of ‘‘ Diamond Joe’s Big White”? seed corn 
that made 153 bushels per acre, will be mailed free to 
every reader of this paper who is interested in the crops 
they grow. This big book tells how to make the farm and 
garden pay. It’s worth dollars to all who plant or sow. 
Write for it and mention this paper. The address is S.G. Harris, RosedaleNurseries, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, SHENANDOAH, IA. 


“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW” 


A Descriptive list of varieties, with prices, also Instructions 
for planting and culture, of Strawberries and other Small Fruits. 
Ready for mailing Jan. Ist, 1909. Sent free to all who ask for it. 


e Fruit and Ornamental 
ris oses Trees, Shrubs, and 
Evergreens. Hardy 

Perennials—a complete line of quality stock. Get our 
free catalogue before you plan your spring purchases. 


C. E. WHITTEN’S NURSERIES Box 10, Bridgman, Mich. 


Planting Deciduous and Eyer 
green Trees and Shrubs 


We vegetation is inactive during 
winter in the Southern States, so far. 
as the formation of new leaves and wood in 
deciduous trees is concerned, the production ° 
of new roots still continues. This can be~ 
demonstrated by digging up a tree in early 
fall and heeling it in until needed for planting 
in its permanent place. When it is taken 
up at the end of a few weeks small new 
rootlets will have started where the older 
roots were cut off. This new root formation. 
is of the utmost importance, and these 


| new rootlets will greatly influence the. 


ultimate rapid recuperation of the trans- 
planted tree. 

Experiment with two trees of the same 
age, class, variety, and vigor of growth. 
Transplant one in the early fall, the other 
in the spring, giving similar conditions of 
soil, fertilization, and care. After the first 
summer's growth, you will find that the fall- - 
planted tree has started into vigorous’ 
growth much sooner than the ~ spring-- 
planted one. Should there happen ‘to, ‘be: 
a long period of dry weather in early- 
spring (as is frequently the case here and~ 
which is often fatal to ‘late- planted trees), | 
you will be surprised at the vigor of- the! 
fall-planted -treé, which, having: been -en-- 
abled to, form a new. root, system during : 
the winter months, has become firmly estab-? 
lished and is therefore prepared to resist 
the drought. 

This is a simple explanation of the value 
of fall and early winter planting in the South 
as compared with spring planting. This} 
climate, however, influences vegetation quite '~ 
differently than that of more northern: 
latitudes. In fall planting, the land must: 
be thoroughly prepared either by deep ‘ 
plowing or subsoiling, or spading and incor- - 
porating with it those fertilizing elements 
which will become readily available as 
plant food. 

Well-decomposed stable manure plowed 
in as soon as a growing crop is removed will, 
as a rule, be found highly beneficial because 
it has been thoroughly mixed with the soil 
during the previous summer or fall. How- 
ever, if this cannot be obtained, then chemical 
or commercial fertilizers may be used. 
One to two pounds of bone meal well mixed 
with the soil of each hole is usually a 
sufficient quantity at planting time. Other 
ingredients rich in potash and phosphates are 
useful, but many trees are killed by an 
overdose of heating or caustic manures. 
Dig the holes not less than two feet deep 
and square and fill with good top soil. 
Remove all bruised roots, shorten the top 
and side branches, and plant the tree no 
deeper than it stood in its former place, 
allowing the earth to fill in well between 
the roots. Watering is necessary only when 
the soil is unusually dry. 

If fruit trees are to be transplanted speci- 
mens one or two years old and well grown 
will generally yield returns much sooner 
than older trees. In the middle and north- 
ern sections where different climatic con- 
ditions prevail, old trees may be successfully 
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Japanese Garden 


HINK of it bringing the 
Flowery Kingdom right 
at your door! Others are 

securing it, why not you? Mail 
us ten cents, coin or in stamps, 
and we will mail you free a large 
packet of semi-dwarf annuals of 
the most striking color, includ- 
ing hardy ornamental, variegated 
grasses; also our 1909 illustrated 
catalog included. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 


40 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 


ASTERS, DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLI 


A limited stock of seed and bulbs selected 
and grown for years from the finest cut 

flower stocks in America. 

There is from $1,000 to $2,500 per acre 

in them too, if you are tired of your present 


work. I would like you tosee my booklet. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, Painesville, O. 
and most 


Lareest 2326 Stock of 
Hardy Plants in America 


Catalogue on Application 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO., Pitrsspurc, Pa. 


Millions of Trees 
PLANTS, VINES, ROSES, ETC. 


The oldest, largest and most complete nursery in 
Michigan. Send for catalog. Prices reasonable 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
THE MONROE NURSERY, Monrog, Micu-Gan 


Our new seedling. A prodigious yielder of Large, Round, Smooth, 
White, Deliciously flavored tubers. Vigorous grower; handsome in 
appearance. Splendid shipper. Cooks dry and mealy. 

For 25c (stamps or coin) will mail x Ib. late Petoskey, 1909 catalog of 


sure to grow Northern Grown Seeds and coupon good for 50c Worth 
Free Seeds. Catalog alone mailed free. Write quick. 


DARLING & BEAHMAN, 814 Mich. St., Petoskey, Mich. 
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Running Water 
in Zero Weather 
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Hie [ ‘HERE is no longer any necessity for inconvenience and repairs due 


to frozen tanks and pipes. 


No matter how cold it may be, you can 


_have a constant supply of fresh running water delivered at a usable 


temperature to all fixtures. 
be yours, if you install the 


Kewanee System 


With the Kewanee System, there is no 
elevated tank exposed to all extremes in 
weather conditions. No freeze-ups in win- 
ter and no warm stagnant water in sum- 
mer. Instead, a Kewanee Pneumatic 
Tank is located in the cellar, or buried in 
the ground. It cannot leak, freeze, over- 
flow or collapse. 


Pump the water from your well, cistern 
or other source, into this tank; and it will 
be delivered to the fixtures and hydrants 
under air pressure. Water will always be 
on tap at the plumbing fixtures. Horses 
and stock can be watered in the barn. 
First-class fire protection assured for your 
buildings. 


This satisfactory water supply service will 


of Water Supply 


Over 9000 Kewanee Systems in operation, 
supplying water for country and suburban 
homes, farms, schools, public and private 
institutions, ete. Hvery Kewanee System 
a success and every user a friend. 


The Kewanee System is the original 
water supply system, involving the use of 
air pressure instead of gravity pressure. 
There are imitations now—avoid them. 
Get the genuine and you will take no 
chances—we guarantee that. Look for 
our trade-mark (G&Hj and name plates on 
tank and pumping machinery. 

No charge for expert engineering ser- 
vice. Let us help you solve your water 
supply problem. Write for our 64-page 
illustrated catalog No. 16. It is free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 


1566 Hudson-Terminal Bldg. 
50 Church St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


“THE WORLD’S STANDARD” 


F LAVA|- 
SEPARATORO 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


165-167 BROADWAY, 42 E. MADISON ST, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO- 


1212 Marquette Bldg. 


710 Diamond Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburg, 


TRIUMIPE LAWN ! 
BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
LAWN AND GARDEN 


Removable rack. Wide tired wheels. Fine finish. 
Steel gears. Write today for price list ‘‘A” 


SWARTWOUT & MOTT Utica, N. Y. 
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~WATL EB JRPEE & Co, ee Geena | 


Reduced Fac-Simile Front Cover of the. 


Seed Catalog 
“Better than ever” for 1909! 


AN ELEGANT Book OF 174 PAGES,—it is “THE 
SILENT SALESMAN ” of the World’s Largest Mail-Order 
Seed Trade. It tells the plaiz truth about the Best 
Seeds that can be grown,—as proved at our famous 
FoRDHOOK FArRMs,— the most complete Trial Grounds 
in America. Handsomely bound in covers lithographed 
in nine colors, it shows, with the beautiful colored 
plates (also in nine colors) Seven Superb Novelties 
in Vegetables, Three New “Spencer” Sweet Peas 
and the most beautiful New Giant-flowered Pansies,— 
all accurately painted from nature in Europe and at 
our own farms in America. With hundreds of illus- 
trations from photographs and carefully written de- 
scriptions it is A SAFE GUIDE to success in the 
garden and should be consulted by every one who 
plants seeds, whether for pleasure or profit. While 
too costly a book to send unsolicited (except to our 
regular customers), we are pleased to mail it FREE to 
every one who fas a garden and personally writes for 
it. Shall we mail YOU a copy? If so, kindly write your 
address plainly and mail postal,—To-day ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Seed Growers 
Burpee Building 


Leading 
American 


Philadelphia 
valuable concerning FEAR DL LLIZERS 


Address German Kali Works. 
93 Nassau Street 


New York 


FOR UNIQUE 
X-MAS GIFTS 


Look up our 
December 


ad in Gar- 


den Maga- 


Zine. 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren St. 
fa NEW YORE 
Established 1878 


ae J apan Dwarf Conifers in unique 
China pots 


The Readers’ Service is prepared to 
advise parents in regard to schools 


transplanted; but at the South our most 
successful fruit growers select one-year-old 
peach trees, cut off all side branches and 
reduce the naked stem to a height of three 
feet. By proper cultivation many orchards 
begin to yield fruit the second year from 
planting and a paying crop the third. A 
young tree will recuperate much more 
rapidly from transplanting than an old 
one. 

This applies also to most of the hardy 
deciduous trees and small fruits, but not 
to such fruit trees as figs, pomegranates, 
olive, etc., which are apt to be injured from 
excessive cold following their moving. The 
transplanting of these should be delayed 
until February, when all danger of severe 
frost is over. 


EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS 


The early fall planting period, following 
a sharp frost and lasting until early Decem- 
ber, is to be preferred for transplanting 
evergreen trees and shrubs. After the 
coldest part of December and January is 
over and the ground becomes less cold and 
wet, the moving of plants taken up with 
bare roots may be resumed. But broad- 
leaved evergreens, like magnolias, English 
laurels, etc., will suffer little from being 
moved if they are defoliated. Large trees, 
such as live oaks, should have their tops and 
branches reduced according to the size of 
the tree. 

In selecting evergreens, especially of the 
coniferous class, give preference to plants 
grown in pots, or to such that can be lifted 
with a large ball of earth and their roots 
left intact. After such plants are set out, 
give them a copious watering and cover the 
ground with a mulching of leaves, straw, or 
other material that will prevent a rapid 
evaporation of soil moisture. Such plants 
may frequently be transplanted in the 
South during the spring months, but care is 
required to keep the soil moist. 

Georgia. P. J. BeRCKMANS. 


An Experiment Worth Ce 


()ee wheat grower got the best of the 

Hessian flies by sowing in August a 
strip of rye a few rods wide around his entire 
wheat field. The flies deposited all their 
eggs in this, and it was then plowed under. 
In the spring he planted potatoes in this 
strip. Not only did he find that the potatoes 
were not scabby, but that the flies did not 
trouble his wheat. 


New York. NVee 
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‘S, jORSTEDS SERGES 


ANIMAL WOOL] 
{must be carefully washed to 
[keep them SOFT & PREVENT 

SHRINKING. It isn’t necessary 

to send these materials to the 

cleaners if you will use 


Fearline 


FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS 
“Wash woolens by hand in luke- 
warm PEARLINE suds; rinse | 
thoroughly in WARM water; 
wring dry, pull and shake well 
and they. will keep soft without 
shrinking, DRY in WARM 
temperature.” 


BIGGER GARDEN CROPS 


depend very largely on having the proper tools for seeding 
and cultivating. We make garden wpolemen's of all 
kinds—the best for the purpose are 


MATTHEWS’ NEW UNIVERSAL 
Hand Seeders and Cultivators 


singly or combined with Hoes, Plows, Rakes, 
Markers, etc. Over 20 styles. FREE BOOK- 
LET giving description and 
prices. Mailed to any 
address. Write he 
B to-day. 
Dept. 20, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMES PLOW CO., 


Vick’s Seeds are grown 
where Good Seeds are known 


Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide 


For 1909 tells how to plan, plant, 
for the garden. Send for it today; 
Mailed free. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS 
362 Main St. Rochester, N. Y. 


and care 
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OUR REMARKABLE DISTRIBUTION 
of the Great 


CENTURY 
DICTIONARY ena 
CYCLOPEDIA 
and ATLAS 


ORE than 200,000 people know the “‘Century” and own it, having paid the regular high subscription price. Thousands of 
M others also know it but do not own it, because they may have felt they could hardly afford the price. They ’ve all wanted it, 
for to know the “Century,” even from occasional use, its to covet \its possession. 
To such as these we say: Now is the time to make sure of the “Century” set; for THE WorLp’s Work has temporarily cut the 
price in two, making possible this unequaled combination bargain. 


The $80 CENTURY si IHF ¥oRDS Wor: 54s 


THIS GREAT BARGAIN OBTAINABLE ONLY THROUGH THE WORLD’S WORK 


ell 


Saisi-Tech 4 Teh 


= ‘ ret = ) Fhe = ; — i . z a 3 “Yap cement 


10 massive volumes, Full Law Buckram; 310 maps; 8,000 illustrations; 150,000 encyclopedic subjects; 200,000 geographical entries; 
300,000 quotations; 500,000 encyclopedic dictionary definitions. Size of volumes, 12 x9 x 24 inches. 


Guaranty ON Dp DOT I A brings the complete ten-volume set without delay 

of the $2.50 monthly pays the balance. Act promptly y 

Century Co. ‘Now is the time; “later on” will be teo late. Although we secured the entire latest-revised, > 
This edition of the] yeoular edition to offer as a strong inducement to gain new readers, it should Le remembered 09 

Century Dictionary © ae f ; aie S z | 

and Cyclopedia and| that the edition is divid d up among different sections of the whole country. The portion Res 

Atlas, manufactured} retained for direct distribution from our headquarters was limited. The sets are going aoe Wonren ons 

© 


= a Geare 7 
and published by us,} fast, and therefore es * REVEL ONSET 
a STEN Ss | Please send tome [| 

and just now being < y So Ty ee 
exclusively distributed >, u tion of your combi- | 
by The World’s Work, P R O M PT A Cc =f Be I O N I S N E C E S SARY So? Pee Cte 
is unabridged, con- If you know the “Century” send in you: order at once while you can still ak” tie loge bask: oeilctedoe eee 
tains all the revisions Be eae os imen pages, maps, etc. 
and additions to date,| ™ake sure of the binding you prefer. Soe 
is complete in every If you do not yet know the work, we will mail you The Century Co.’s free RS 4 

a i wy E - A = L 7 “ j Enclosed is $1, firs , . Please fp 
way, ane ss ne detest 64-page book of specimen pages; but all this takes time: the quickest se ‘ | Enclosec The World's Wook tr one see 
Cpa P and safest way is to mail the coupon with the initial dollar and have s Fas, the Century Dictionary and Cyclo; 
lished, ‘ 9.0 i pedia and Atlas, ten volumes, latest edition Full 
THE CENTURY CO.| the complete set delivered without delay. e Ealdiatlihs ration goeo eeion aan eee 


Of course, we shall be glad to welcome you at our New York ose 
headquarters, where every facility is afforded for examining the volumes 
and the bindings, but, if you cannot come, USE THE COUPON. i 


The World’s Work, 133 E. 16th st, New York 


- For particulars only put cross in upper square. 
2. For the complete set put cross in lower square. 
Then sign and mail at once. 
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What zs a fair sental for a given 
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«i Growing Tomatoes for Quality, 
Quantity and Earliness 


is the name of the best booklet ever issued on the subject of tomato culture. It 
contains 30 pages and illustrations fully describing the Potter method of raising 
tomatoes. By this method you can have bigger and better fruit and weeks earlier 
than otherwise. It teaches the secret and science of tomato culture; forcing the 
fruit by systematic cultivation and pruning. This book is invaluable to every 
gardener. whether he grows one dozen or one thousand vines. The subjects cover- 
ed are: History of the Tomato; Its Nature and Habit; ‘l'omato Culture in General; 
The Potter Method; Plants and Planting; Home-Grown Plants; Preparing the 
; Ground; Setting the Plants; Cultivation; Pruning and Staking theVines; Picking 
the Fruit; Ripe Tomatoes at Christmas; 40 Tomato Recipes; Best Tomato Seeds, 
The information is condensed and to the point—just what every grower wants. 


The cut herewith shows one of a Jarge number of vines in my garden this 
season. Notice that each stalk is loaded with large, perfect fruit from top to 
bottom. This is the result of my method. It is easy to raise this kind of fruit 
when you know how. Just send for my book—price soc., postage or money 
order. Your money back if not satisfactory, 


: ee Tne resorts erdenng: my rae) Se cae the mext 50 caver P] 
will sen: with each book one package each of the best t 
| will send FRE package each of the best varieties of early an ant Euonymus Outdoor for 


I make this offer so that you will get ready now for your spring 
gardening. Don’t wait until the last minute when the rushis on. Send for my book- 2 
let to-dayand I know you will be thankful that you made sucha wise investment, V V inter Colo T 


DEPT.c. TT. F. POTTER, Tomato Specialist, DOWNERS GROVE, Ill. “ee distinguishing glory of the euony- 


mus is the two-colored berry. To 
understand this character you have only || 
Te wall Al to think of the false bittersweet with its || 

Only pruner made orange-colored husk and scarlet berries. | 
that cuts from both The berry in euonymus is always scar- |} 
sides of the limb and does let — the cheeriest of all colors in -winter — 


not bruise the bark. Made but the color of the husks (which remain a 

E pee : good part of the winter) varies beyond the | 

in all styles and sizes. We power of words to describe. The bushes 
pay Express charges on 


RHODES MEG. ae ; ra rn ae all orders. Write for cir- 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ~ “a cular and prices. 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
) PRUNING SHEAR | 


Pat’d June 2, 1903. 


THIS  Nowi is the time to use “Bonora” 
KILLS = = It will make your house plants bloom 


profusely throughout the Winter, and put 


~ 7 them in fine condition for the Spring. 
MII DE W \ For flowers or vegetables under glass 
: «\) )\| there is nothing to equal ““BONORA” 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY 


IN |i OF MODERN TIMES. 
PLANT F() Order now through your seedsmen or 
! a7 direct. Descriptive circular on 


application 


| IME ; ( 3 a5 Put up in dry form in all size packages 


as follows: 
: | max | x lb. making es gallons, post paid .65 
For particulars SM |] sibs. « $2.50 
: - TORIDS-) une 289 Gs 4.75 
write NY : a Bolbs,  “ Lxzol sce 22.50 


Benjamin Dorrance NF || Bonors Crenca®o |] BONORA CHEMICAL CO. 


584 Baoaowar, Ni 


Rose Growers | 488-492 Broadway, 
Dorranceton Penna, N ——— - Cor. Broome St., New York § 


AT ASL reMENT 


(Makes The Best Concrete 


THE as PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 350 BROAD sT., NEW YORK 


& eee obs 


The chief attraction: of the spindle trees is their { 
fruit, which burst open exposing brightly colored 
berries. Euonymus Japonicus, var. HEDGE Pa. i 


are often covered with these berties, and 
they’are as beautiful as gems. 

I cannot. say that euonymus amounts to | 
much in flower or that any of the species 
are exceptionally interesting in foliage, but 

_I am confident they ‘will furnish good masses 
of luxuriant greenery throughout the grow- 
ing season. If planted with miscellaneous | 
shrubs which. -will provide flowers and | 
enough variety of -foliage to give the 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY EVERGREENS 
SHADE ORNAMENTALS AND SHRUBS 


We offer EVERGREENS in all sizes. Fine large specimens 2 to 10 feet tall. 
% Thousands of hardy small trees and: Seedling Evergreens Hard Wooded trees, 
together with nut trees for forestry planting. i 


— 


Spruces Beautiful Purple ‘We Prepare grounds a decorous ae interesting appear- | 
Pines Maple Special Planting Lists: ance and any resemblance to a nursery or 
eee vlecuea Beeches awe Sida shrcbentomnleacs mere museum collection will be completely | 


complete, The City Yard, The 
Town Lot, and especially The 
Suburban Home. We dig, pack 
and deliver to the R. R. station 
at prices that will surprise you. 


$5.00, $10.00, $25.00 per list. 


destroyed. 

Anyone who wishes a fully illustrated 
account of the genus Euonymus will find it 
in THE GARDEN MAGAZINE for January, 
1907, pages 285-287. 

New Jersey. M. W. 


Cedars Elms 

Beautiful Grafted Flowering Shrubs 
Blue Spruce Fruits Roses 

Wiite foc illustcated and descriptive catalog, itis free 


D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS, Box 106 
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Catalogue ready January Ist 


One customer: writes: 
“For 32 years your seeds have been 
‘unfailingly good.” 


Send for our 108th successive annual catalogue; 
examine our prices, keeping above in mind, and 
then decide whether it would be to your advan- 
tage to place your order with- us. Catalogue 
‘contains invaluable. cultural directions. 


IF THEY SUIT OTHERS WHY NOT YOU? 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Dept. G. 33. BARCLAY ST. thro’ to 38 PARK PL., NEW YORK 
: 107: Years in business in New York City 


Erected for Estate of Ratcliffe Hicks, Tolland, Conn. 


‘ 


| Dee eae is the greatest essential of any memorial, be it a simple 
stone or an elaborate mausoleum. Erected to mark a permanent resting 
place it should be as nearly indestructible as possible. Your only 
guarantee of the quality is in the reliability of the house with whom you deal. 


VAWE AS wROMBIS:: © ROSS ES ALTARS) (HONS) Eave= 


ASO Si © IN 1, I We IN TEAR We os, 
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Formerly LELAND & HALL COMPANY 557 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Granite Works: Studies $ PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
BARRE, VERMONT udios: 11334 sT., NEW YORK 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Nursery Products 
for Early Spring Planting — 


oa is the proper season to plant the stock as enumerated below. 


' Shade and Ornamental Trees —‘V° »#ve ™2="y thousands 


in all varieties and sizes. 
- Shall be pleased to give special prices on quantities. — 


stm 6 


Fruit Trees — We can supply any quantity in all varieties. 


In many acres of our. Nursery are cultivated 
Flowering Shrubs — useful and attractive varieties. .° 


j Our collection is now well known 
Evergreens and Conifers— throughout the “entire. country. 


A very select list of varieties is described in our general catalog. 


We have a splendid stock of all kinds in large 
Hedge Plants — quantities. 


oS ___ For Old Fashioned Gardens. oO 
Old Fashioned Flowers collection of these exquisite ie 


has been made after years of study and observation, and consists of 
only such varieties as will do well in this country. pF See 


R __We have many thousands growing in our Nur- 
Rhododendrons series in all the finest hardy varieties. 


___We have for Spring a large quantity and variety in coe 
Roses 2 yr. old field grown plants. i as ( 


Hardy Vines and Climbers for every place and position are _ 


growing in our Nurseries. 
Boxwood — We have thousands of plants in every shape and form. % 3 
THE GENERAL SUPERVISION OF PUBLIC GROUNDS SED 
PRIVATE ESTATES A SPECIALTY : 


Ask for Catalog 25 Visit our Nurseties 


NURSERYMEN AND LANDSCAPE. ARCHITECTS | 
RUTHERFORD, (NeJ. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS -. = 


We Want You to Have the 
Greatest of Rose Books 


E are just completing a great new book at acost of $10,000. Init is given the 
: W experience of three-score years in growing Roses for the flower-loving public 

of America. It tells you the best Roses for your locality, how to secure them, 
and, most important of all, how to make them grow and bloom, so that it is possible to 
have an abundance of flowers in your own yard or garden. More than 600 leading kinds 
on their own roots are described. There are 116 large pages, beautifully illustrated in 
photographs, including four full-page pictures in natural colors. There is no other book 
on Roses that compares with it. It is the best and most beautiful; the color pages are 
not cheap daubs of paint, but real, rich, charming photographic reprod uctions in all the 
soft and delicate tints of nature. If you have failed in growing Roses in the past, secure 
this book—you will succeed. Our Firm was established in 1850, so we have appropriately 
called this book, which summarizes the life-work of its founder member, 


“SIXTY YEARS AMONG THE ROSES” 
or The Dingee Guide to Rose Culture 


In 1850 this country was young in the making. The telegraph, the telephone and 
transcontinental railroads were but dreams; the great West was still in primeval wild- 
ness. It was then that Charles Dingee—now eighty- four, still vitally interested while not 
active in the management of our business—believed that growing Roses on their own 
Toots was, practicable, and to send them by mail to all parts of the country equally so. 
From this thought has developed one of America’s great industries. During all these 
years millions of Dingee Roses growing in all parts of the world bear testimony to their 
quality. They are the best, aad today are better and more favorably known than ever. 
Our collection is the largest in America. All our knowledge about Roses gathered in 


_ these many years is yours by reading this splendid work. 


We'll Pay You to Send for and Read this Book 


Send us a dime, silver or stamps, and you will get a copy of ‘‘ Sixty Years Among 


.|Charles Dingee, founder the Roses’’ as soon as ready, with due-bill for 
_ |The Dingee Gee Co,| 20 cents, good on the first order you forward 
from a recent photograph,| US. That is, you deposit 10 cents with us as 
4 \and Rose named for him.| an evidence that you love Roses and want 


to know about them. We send you ‘Sixty 
Years Among the Roses” and with ita due-bill 
card for 20 cents on the first order of $1.00 or 
more sent us. In other words, we pay you to 
read the book. The demand for this great, 
new, original work promises to exceed the 
supply. Our edition is limited. Write today. 


The Dingee & Conard Co. 
Box 13, WEST GROVE, PA. 


The Leading Rose-Growers of America 
ESTABLISHED 1850 70 GREENHOUSES 


8a Bere ROSES 


HAT most magnificent and beautiful of Roses) AMERICAN 

BEAUTY, has been regarded by many as suitable only for green- 
house culture. Years ago we began trying to grow it out-of-doors, 
feeling that it should have a place among home-garden Roses. At first 
we did not succeed very well—we know now that we did not start right— 
but we refused to be discouraged and kept on until we learned how. Since 
that time our little Rose gardens have grown into a vast establishment 
of many large greenhouses and extensive fields, and we have come to be 
known far and wide as the American Beauty Specialists. Our experience 
has proved conclusively that the Beauty is a good outdoor Rose and may be 


GROWN IN THE HOME GARDEN! 


You can grow Beauties yourself—-in your own yard or garden—and for less than 
the price of a single florist’s bouquet you may have bushes blooming from May to 
October. By our methods you will find them easy to grow, anda profusion of 
blooms will reward you, in a remarkably short time after planting. We grow them 
through the difficult times—the baby age—and deliver the Roses to you ready to go ahead 
and grow with but slight care. They will live for years, and produce hundreds of flowers 
from which you will receive much greater pleasure than from those bought at a flower store, 
and your Rose garden will soon become a veritable 


‘GARDEN OF DELIGHT! (2 


That’s the name given to our new and beautiful Rose book 
just out. It tells in full the story of our first failures and 
first successes in home Rose growing, and contains complete 
cultural directions—if you follow them you cannot fail. This 
book has pictures from photographs of several dozen charming 
Rose Gardens, and gives a wealth of new ideas, with descrip- 
tions of many new and rare Roses. ‘There are letters from 
pleased friends, who have tried our way and found it all that we 
claim for it, and pictures of their gardens, showing American 
Beauty and other Roses growing in matchless beauty. A 
department is devoted to Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Clema- 
tis, etc. Two full pages in colors, a personal letter from 
the “ Flower Girl,” and the story of an Improvement Associa- 
tion’s work in a Western city, are other interesting features. 


IN WHICH 
“THE ROSEBUDS LAY THEIR> 
CRIMSON LPS © GE ae RS aes 


GUE ILILIBIRS BIRO TIBUBIRSS 
19.09 


Title page of the “*Garden of Delight,” reproducing photograph 
of American Beauty Roses growing outdoors 


You can have this book free if you write for it before the 
limited edition is exhausted. It is so attractive and valuable 


there will be a big demand for it. Write for a copy to-day. 


HELLER BROS. ., 981 s. Main st, New Castle, Ind. 
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